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Art.  I. — History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Sewlution  in  HSd,  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bottrbona  in  1815. 
By  Archibald  Alison,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Advocate.  JO  vols. 
8ro.     Edinburgh  and  London:  1639^184-2. 

PTlHBRB  is  mach  in  Mr  AIisod's  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
-^  lution  against  whiclk  we  intend  to  record  our  decided  pro- 
test ;  and  there  are  some  parts  of  it  which  we  shall  feel  compel- 
led to  notice  with  strong  disapprobation.  We  therefore  hasten 
to  preface  our  less  favourable  remarks  by  freely  acltoowledging 
that  the  present  work  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  valuable  addition 
to  European  literature,  that  it  is  evidently  compiled  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  that  its  narration,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  not 
perverted  by  the  slightest  partiality. 

A  complete  history,  by  an  English  author,  of  all  the  great 
events  which  took  place  in  Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  of 
Mr  Alison's  work,  we  cannot  say  that  it  does  not  supply  the 
vacancy.  Its  defects,  or  what  we  deem  such,  are  matter  partly 
of  taste,  and  partly  of  political  opinion.  Some  readers  may  con- 
«der  them  as  beauties — many  will  overlook  them ;  and  even  the 
most  fastidious  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  such  as  ma- 
terially to  interfere  with  the  great  plan  of  the  work.     Its  merits 
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are  minuteness  and  honesty — qualities  which  may  veil  excuse  a 
faulty  style,  noss  political  pTejudices,  and  a  fondness  for  ez- 
agserated  and  frothy  declamation. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  fulness  and  authenlitnty  of  Mr 
Alison's  history,  than  by  quoting  his  own  statement  of  the  ad- 
mirable plan  on  which  he  has  selected  and  applied  his  authorides. 
His  invariable  rule,  we  are  informed  by  his  Pre&ce,  has  been 

*  to  give,  on  every  occasion,  the  authorities  by  volume  and  page 
'  from  which  the  statement  in  the  text  was  taken.  .  .  .  Not 
<  only  are  the  authorities  for  every  pangrt^h  invariably  given, 

*  but  in  many  instances  also  those  for  every  sentence  have  been 
(  accumulated  in  the  margin Care  has  been  taJcen 

*  to  quote  a  preponderance  of  authority,  in  every  instance  where 
'  it  was  possible,  from  writers  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which 
'  an  English  historian  may  be  supposed  to  adopt ;  and  the  reader 
'  will  find  almost  every  fact  in  the  ioternal  history  of  the  Rcvo- 
'  lution,  supported  by  two  Republican  and  one  Royalist  autho- 
'  rity ;  and  every  event  in  the  military  narrative  drawn  from  at 

*  least  two  writers  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  one  on  that  of 
'  their  opponents.'  We  feel  convinced  that  Mr  Alison  has 
acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  candid  and  judicious  system  through- 
out his  whole  work.  We  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  have 
verified  hig  statements  by  constant  reference  to  the  writers  from 
whom  he  has  drawn  his  mformation.  The  events  which  he  re- 
cords are  of  such  recent  occurrence,  and  such  deep  interest,  that 
the  enormous  mass  of  details  published  respecting  them  may 
well  defy  the  curiosity  of  an  ordinary  reader.  But  we  are  bound 
to  remark,  that  whenever  we  have  been  led  to  compare  the  con- 
flicting accounts  of  any  important  event  in  Mr  Alison's  history, 
we  have  almost  invariably  found  that  his  narrative  steers  jaat- 
ciously  between  them,  and  combines  the  most  probable  and  con- 
sistent particulars  contained  in  each.  We  apply  this  remark 
more  especially  to  his  narration  of  the  intestine  commotions  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  military  conflicts  of  the  Em- 
pire— particularly  those  which  occurred  in  Spain.  No  one,  we 
think,  can  read  the  various  accounts  of  the  troubles  which  led  to 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  as  collected  in  the  able  work  of  Professor 
Smyth,  or  the  histories  of  the  Peninsular  war  by  Napier,  Foy, 
and  others,  without  feeling  satisfied  of  the  care  and  judgment 
which  Mr  Alison  has  shown  in  constantly  selecting,  where 
authorities  differ,  the  most  probable  and  most  authoritative  state- 
ments. 

We  have  already  hinted  our  opinion,  that  Mr  Alison's  general 
style  is  not  attractive.  It  is  not,  however,  at  least  in  the  narra- 
tive part  of  his  work,  either  feeble  or  displeasing.     Its  principal 
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defect  ifl  the  cambrous  and  unwieldy  construction  of  its  senten 
which  frequcDtlv  cause  them  to  appesr  slorenlv  and  obscure, 
sometimes  render  their  precise  meaning  doubtful.  We  qu 
almost  at  random,  a  single  passage  by  way  of  specimen 

*  Mortier,  following  the  orders  which  he  bad  received  to  keepnei 
'  abreast  of,  though  a  little  behind  the  columns  on  the  li 

*  bank,  and  intent  only  upon  inflicting  loss  upon  the  Rusi 

*  troops  which  he  knew  had  passed  the  river,  and  conceive* 

*  be  flying  across  his  line  of  march  from  the  Danube  towi 

*  Moravia,  was  eagerly  emerging  from  the  defiles  of  Diernst 

*  beneath  the  Danube,  and  the  rocky  hills  beneath  the  tower 

*  the  castle  where  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  once  immui 

*  when  be  came  upon  the  Russian  reaiguard,  under  Milaradowii 

*  posted  in  frvnt  of  Stein,  on  heights  commanding  the  only  t 
'  by  which  he  could  advance,  and  supported  by  a  powerful  ai 

*  lery.' —  (v.  444.)  We  have  purposely  selected  a  sentence  obsc 
merely  by  its  length  and  involution,  and  not  disfigured  by  . 
tangible  solecism;  and  we  believe  we  speak  within  com[ 
when  we  say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  half-a-do 
consecutive  pages,  from  any  part  of  Mr  Alison's  work,  in  wl 
one  or  more  passages  of  at  least  equally  faulty  construct 
might  not  be  found.  But  there  are  not  wanting  offences  of  a  i 
less  excusable  nature.  Whenever  the  historian  warms  with 
subject,  he  is  constantly  hurried  into  the  most  singular  vei 
blunders — some  puxsling,  some  ludicrous — but  all  of  a  kind  wl 
a  careful  reperusal  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  discover, 
quote  three  or  four  instances,  not  for  the  sake  of  ridiculing  a 
slight  oversights  in  a  long  and  laborious  work,  but  in  ordei 
draw  Mr  Alison's  attention  to  a  defect  which,  comparatit 
trivial  as  it  is,  might  give  great  and  unjust  advantage  to  cri 
less  disposed  than  we  are  to  treat  him  kindly.  Thus  he  speak 
the  *  v<at  and  varied  inhabitants '  of  the  French  empire — a  phi 
which  can  scarcely  be  actually  misunderstood,  but  which  sou 
ludicrously  inapplicable,  considering  that  the  average  size  of 
French  conscripts  is  stated,  a  few  pages  before,  at  only  five 
English. — (iz.  105.)  In  1600,  the  French  armies  appeal 
have  unjustly  seized  some  English  vessels  at  Leghorn,  '  an 

*  quiution  which,'  in  the  singular  phraseology  of  Mr  Alii 

*  speedily  reeoiUd  upon  the  hwds  of  those  who  arauired  thi 
— (iv.  381.)  In  the  campaign  of  Auaterlitz  we  find  the  / 
trians  defeated  by  Murat,  *  who  made  1800  of  their  wea 
'  cohanna  prisoners,'  (v.  406.) — a  capture  which,  suppouag 
statement  to  be  literally  true,  and  the  columns  of  average  i 
must  have  embraced  nearly  the  whole  male  population  of 
em|nte.    And  diortly  after,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Frc 
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army  celebrated  the  annirersary  of  Napoleon's  coronation  by  the 
*  sponttmama  comfmstion'  of  their  huts. — {v.  474.)  We  will  not 
go  farther  with  examples  of  this  sort,  but  we  cannot  forbear  soli- 
citing Mr  AliMin's  attention  to  two  crying  defects; — his  profuse 
and  unscrupulous  use  of  the  most  barbarous  Scotticisms,  and  the 
confused  and  even  ambiguous  arrangement  of  his  antecedents 
and  relatives.  With  all  these  imperfections,  Mr  Alison's  history 
has  merits  sufficient  to  atone,  even  to  those  readers  who  consider 
only  their  own  amusement,  for  the  want  of  an  easy  and  polished 
style.  Tbe  stirring  interest  of  the  events  which  lie  relates,  his 
judgment  in  selecting  striking  traits  of  character  for  preaerv»> 
tion,  his  earnest  seriousness  of  manner,  and  his  obvious  honesty 
of  purpose — all  combine  to  make  his  narrative  on  the  whole 
both  interesting  and  impressive. 

We  cannot  speak  so  mvourably  of  the  disqnisitions  on  political 
events,  and  characters,  which  abound  throughout  his  work.  With 
all  our  respect  for  his  merits  as  a  historian,  we  are  bound  to 
declare  our  honest  opinion,  that  the  attempts  displayed  in  tbem 
at  impassioned  and  declamatory  eloquence,  are  generally  very  &r 
below  mediocrity.  We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  blun- 
ders into  which  be  has  been  betrayed  in  the  course  of  bis  ordi- 
nary narrative.  Few  writers  soar  more  easily  or  more  securely 
than  they  walk ;  and  Mr  Alison's  oratorical  digressions  abound  in 
examples  of  pointless  anti-climax,  of  quaint  and  ungrammattcal 
inversion,  of  the  carefully  balanced  antithesis  of  synonymous 
ideas,  of  periods  rounded  with  sonorous  pomp,  yet  constructed 
with  slovenly  obscurity.  But  we  are  in  haste  to  dismiss  this 
ungradouB  part  of  our  task,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  oat  a  few  individual  blemishes,  the  removal 
of  which  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  effect. 

Figurative  illustrations  are  as  fatal  to  Mr  Alison  as  they  are,  in- 
deed, to  most  writers  who  are  at  once  careless  and  ambitious.  His 
opinion  of  tbe  age  of  George  III.  is  expressed  by  an  astrono- 
mical metaphor,  which  he  has  contrived  to  distort  with  a  per- 
verse ingenuity  rarely  surpassed.     '  Bright,'  he  says,  '  as  were 

*  the  ttars  of  its  tnominff  light,  more  brilliant  still  was  the  coft' 

*  atelleUion  which  shone  forth  in  its  meridian  splendour,  or  cast 

*  a  glow  over  the  twilight  of  its  evening  shades.' — (vii.  3.)  The 
mmile  would  have  been  perfect  of  its  kind,  if  Mr  Alison  had  bat 
added  that  his  constellation  had  disappeared,  as  constellations 
are  wont  to  do,  in  tbe  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night.  In  the 
same  manner,  he  speaks  of  a  narrative  as  *  tinged  with  undae 
'  bias,'  (Pref.  xxxi.) — of  a  historical  work  as  '  closed  with  a  ray 
'  of  glory,'  (Pref.  zxxviii.) — of  a  truth  as  '  proclumed  in  cha- 

*  ractert  of  fire  to  mankind,'  (viii.  7.)     We  cannot  omit  the  two 
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following  sentences,  which  we  consider  to  be  almost  unique.  The 
first  contains  a  simile  which  to  us  is  utterlv  unintelligible — the 
other  on  elaborate  confusion  of  metaphor,  which  nothings  but  the 
most  patient  ingenuity  can  unravel,  '  Id  1787,'  says  Mr  Ali- 
son, '  Goethe,  profound  and  imaginative,  was  reflecting  on  the 

*  destiny  of  man  on  earth,  like  a  cloud  lohick  "  ^na  up  itt  tilver 

*  lining  to  the  moon,"' — (vii.  103.)  '  In  Linnseusshe  (Sweden) 
'-  has  for  ever  unfolded  the  hidden  key  by  which  the  endless  variety 

*  of  floral  beauty  is  to  be  classified,  and  the  mysterious  link  is 

*  preserved  between  vegetable  and  animal  life.' — (viiL  612".) 

Mr  Alison  does  not  wear  his  borrowed  plumes  with  a  better 
grace  than  bis  original  ornaments.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  a  flne  thought  carelessly  appropriated  and  thoroughly  spoiled. 
The  British  Bard  in  Gray's  famous  ode  speaks  of  the  banners  of 
his  victorious  enemy  as  '  fanned  by  conquest's  crimson  wing.' 
Mr  Alison  has  adorned  a  passage  of  his  history  with  this  easy 
and  spirited  metaphor;  but  be  uas  most  unskilfully  transferred 
the  ventilation  from  the  banners  to  the  minds  of  the  conquerors, 
and  assures  us,  that '  it  is  not  while  "  fanned  by  conquest's  crimson 

*  wing,"  that  the  real  motives  of  human  conduct  can  be  made  ap- 

*  parent.' — (iz.  104.)  A  similar  and  still  more  painful  example  of 
bad  taste  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  next  page.  '  All  the  springs,' 
Bays  he, '  which  the  world  can  furnish  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  an 

*  empire,  were  in  full  activity,  and  worked  with  consummate 

*  ability ;  but  one  (query  three  ?)  was  wanting,  without  which, 
'  in  the  hour  of  trial,  all  the  others  are  but  as  tinhhng  brass — a 

*  belief  in  God,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  faith  in  immortality.' 
The  celebrated  passage  from  whidi  Mr  Alison  has  here  borrowed 
an  illustration,  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers.  It  is  that  in  which 
St  Paul  compares  the  eloquence  of  an  idle  declaimer  to  the 
tinkling  of  a  cymbal.  Toe  original  phrase  is  one  of  such 
admirable  point  and  force  as  to  have  become  almost  proverbial. 
But  how  has  its  merit  survived  Mr  Alison's  appropriation  ?  He 
seizes  on  one  half  of  the  simile,  severs  it  from  tne  other,  and 
tacks  it  to  a  new  object  with  which  it  has  no  natural  connexion 
whatever.  Nothing  can  be  more  apt  and  lively  than  the  cooi- 
parison  of  unmeaning  verbosity  to  the  empty  ringing  of  metal, 
as  every  one  who  studies  Mr  Alison's  specimens  of  declamation 
will  allow.  But  how  does  such  a  comparison  express  the  ine^ 
ficiency  of  a  mechanical  force  ?  For  aught  we  know,  a  spring 
may  be  of  brass,  and  of  tinkling  brass  too,  and  yet  be  sufiSdently 
strong  and  elastic.  A  better  illustration,  or  a  worse  adaptation, 
of  the  apostle's  forcible  image,  than  the  passage  just  quoted,  we 
do  not  expect  again  to  see. 
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Tedious  self-repetition,  the  mott  ioreterate  fsolt  of  c»rele« 
and  declamatory  writers,  has  been  earned  bv  Mr  Aliaon  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  extent.  We  hare  neiuier  space  nor  time 
to  extract  some  of  his  digresuons,  in  which  the  tel&BMe  oorrait 
of  ideas  is  run  through  twice  or  thrice  in  Tarion*  Uagnage.  But 
the  mere  recurrence  of  &ronrite  phrases  cannot  fail  to  strike  and 
displease  the  most  careless  reader.  The  bow  of  Esop,  the  small 
black  cloud  of  Elijah,  the  boon  of  Polypheme  to  Ulysses,  to- 
gether with  nnmberless  less  remaricable  allusions  and  expressions, 
are  applied  three  or  four  times  each,  precisely  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  Winds,  wares, 
meteors,  thunderbolts,  earthquakes,  and  similar  phenomena  of  all 
sorts,  are  constaoUy  ready  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  reader ;  nor, 
however  fieqnentiy  he  may  have  sustained  them,  ia  he  ever,  for 
a  single  page,  secure  against  their  recurrence.  As  a  proof  that 
we  have  not  exa^erated  the  frequency  of  this  unpleasing  prac- 
tice, we  must,  in  justice  to  onTBelves,  refer  our  readers  to  the 
first  fifteen  pages  of  Mr  Alison's  eigHh  volume ;  within  which 
short  space  tney  will  find  no  less  than  thirteen  similes  and  illus- 
trations drawn  from  light  and  colour,  of  which  nearly  dne-half 
are  crowded  into  twenty-five  consecutive  lines,  and  no  less  than 
four  are  expressed  in  the  same  identical  phrase. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  having  dwelt  to 
long  npoD  a  subject  which  we  have  already  admitted  to  be  of 
secondary  importance.  If  we  believed  that  Mr  AKson  had  failed 
in  one  branch  of  his  history  from  real  want  of  ability,  we  should 
have  thought  it  ungenerous  to  mortify  the  author  of  a  valuable 
and  laborious  work,  by  cavilling  at  tne  false  taste  of  its  embel- 
lishments. But  we  cannot  imagine  that  this  is  the  case.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  man  of  Mr  Alison's  talents  and  knowledge 
should  be  deliberately  blind  to  the  defects  and  the  nonsense  we 
have  been  quoting.  Most  of  these  blemi^es  are  such  as  a  littie 
reflection  would  induce  a  senuble  schoolboy  to  strike  out  of  his 
theme.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  Mr  Alison  has  neglected  these 
parts  of  bis  work  ;  that  he  has  sketched  them  when  fatigued  and 
excited  by  his  labours  ;  and  that  he  has  left  the  first  rough 
draught  unaltered  for  publication.  We  are  unwilling  to  deal 
harshly  with  such  errors.  There  is  something  both  striking 
and  gratifying  in  the  spectacle  of  a  writer  who  is  scrupulous 
of  historical  truth  and  justice,  but  negligent  of  his  own  hterary 
fame — who  lavishes  that  time  and  trouble  in  ascertaining  hu 
&ct8  which  he  omits  to  employ  in  polishing  his  style.  We 
are  confident  that  Mr  Alison  might,  with  a  uttie  care  and  pa- 
tience, correct  more  serious  faults  than  those  we  have  noticed  ; 
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and  should  this  prove  to  be  tbe  case,  we  shall  not  be  sorry  if  we 
bave  made  bim  feel  a  certain  degree  of  regret  for  their  commis- 
sion. 

As  a  militarr  historian,  Mr  Alison  has  received  general 
and  merited  applause.  His  narratives  of  warlike  operations  are 
well  arranged,  minute,  and  spirited ;  and  display  considerable 
scientific  knowledge.  He  is  parUcularly  remarkable  for  the  clear 
and  accurate  descriptions  which  he  never  fails  to  give  of  the 
situations  in  which  the  most  important  manoeuvres  of  the  war 
took  place.  His  sketches  are  written  with  as  much  spirit  as 
topog^raphical  knowledge;  and  he  not  ouly  impresses  on  the 
memOTT  the  principal  features  of  the  scene  of  action,  but 
generally  succeeds  in  conveying  a  vivid  picture  of  them  to  the 
imagination.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  induced,  by  his 
strong  interest  in  the  subject,  to  visit  most  of  Napoleon's  fields 
of  baule  in  person ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  be  has  sur- 
veyed them  with  the  feeling  of  an  artist  and  the  precision  of  a 
tactiinan. 

The  lively  colouring  of  Mr  Alison's  descriptions  of  battles  is, 
in  general,  as  pleasing  as  the  accuracy  of  the  outline  is  praise. 
worthy.  He  has  a  strong  and  manly  sympathy  with  military 
daring  and  devotion,  which  never  blinds  him  to  the  sufferings, 
inflicted  by  war,  but  which  leads  him  to  give  warm  and  impartial 
praise  to  every  brave  action,  by  whichever  party  achieved.  We 
might  easily  fill  our  pages  with  interesting  extracts  of  this  nature ; 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself.  There  is  scarcely  an  important  victory  of  the  war 
which  Mr  Alison  has  not  related  in  the  fullest  detail,  and  with  the 
strictest  impartiality.  We  may  also  remark  the  successful  art 
with  which  he  occasionally  pauses,  in  the  most  critical  moment  of 
a  great  battle,  to  remind  his  readers,  by  a  word  dexterously 
thrown  in,  of  the  mighty  interests  at  stake.  It  is  an  artifice  to 
which  he  has  perhaps  too  freely  resorted,  but  which  he  occa- 
sionally employs  with  marked  effect. 

Stilt,  Mr  Alison's  finest  descriptions  are  occasionally  marred 
by  the  same  fiiults  which  we  have  remarked  in  bis  political 
dissertations ;  by  the  same  tendency  to  Sights  of  poerical  extra- 
vagance ;  the  same  wearisome  repetitions ;  the  same  flow  of 
sonorous  verbosity.  We  forbear  to  recommence  our  reluctant 
strictures  upon  these  &ultB  of  style ;  but  there  is  a  single  error 
which  w«  are  unwilling  to  pass  over,  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  peculiar  to  this  branch  of  the  narrative.  We  allude  to 
the  oocanonal  substitution  of  the  present  for  the  past  tense  in 
the  relation  of  events.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unimpressive  and 
unpleaung  artifices  which  a  writer  can  employ — rarely  admis- 
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sible  in  narrative  poetry,  scarcely  ever  in  prose  romance,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  sober  dignity  of  the  historical  style. 
Much  of  all  this  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  incorrect- 
ness of  taste  indisputably  displayed  by  Mr  Alison  in  many  of 
the  more  impassioned  passages  of  his  work  -,  but  mi^ch,  we  su»* 
pect,  is  owing  to  an  injudicious  and  indiscriminate,  though  just 
and  laudable,  admiration  for  the  genius  of  a  rival  historian. 
Mr  Alison  frequently  speaks  with  warm  and  generous  applause 
.  of  the  ardent  miUtary  eloquence  which  distinguishes  the  style  of 
Colonel  Napier.  Nothing  can  be  more  handsomely  expressed 
than  this  feeling;  but  we  suspect  that  it  has  occasionally  betrayed 
Mr  Alison  into  unconscious,  and  not  always  happy,  imitation. 
We  appredate  as  highly  as  any  one  the  force  and  originality  of 
the  language  employed  by  this  great  military  historian.  Among 
all  his  nigh  qualities  none  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  warmth 
and  vigour  of  his  narration.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  ani- 
mated by  the  fiery  energy,  and  the  graphic  minuteness  of  his  de- 
scriptions. But  his  most  partial  admirers  will  allow,  that  the 
more  fanciful  and  brilliant  peculiarities  of  his  style,  are  such  as 
must  make  all  attempts  at  imitation  difficult  and  dangerous  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Its  fervent  impetuosity  occasionally  overpowers 
even  its  master,  and  it  is  unlikely  to  prove  more  docile  in  less 
familiar  hands.  Colonel  Napier's  go ius,  if  we  may  be  pardoned 
the  comparison,  resembles  those  Indian  JigunaUes  described  by 
Captain  Mundy  in  his  amusing  sketches,  whose  chief  difficulty 
is  to  restrain  within  graceful  limits  the  superabundant  supple- 
ness and  agility  of  their  limbs.  It  is  the  luznriant  vivacity  of 
the  writer's  imagination,  and  his  unlimited  command  of  pointed 
and  original  language,  that  occasion  the  prindpal  blemishes  in 
his  style.  And  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  when  he  gives  the 
rein  to  his  fancy,  it  occasionally  hurries  him  across  the  fatal  step 
which  separates  the  sublime,  we  will  not  say  firom  the  ridiculous, 
but  assuredly  from  the  quaint  and  grotesque. 

We  are  far  from  accusing  Mr  Alison  of  caricaturing  Colonel 
Na[Her's  manner.  We  think  his  descriptions  a  softened,  and  in 
some  respects  an  improved  copy  of  those  of  his  great  original.  But 
Colonel  Napier's  battle-pieces  are  in  a  style  which  will  not  bear 
softeniDg — we  had  almost  said,  in  a  style  which  will  not  bear 
improvement.  We  know  no  description  so  appropriate  to  it  as 
the  quaint  expression  applied  by  Henry  Grattan  to  Lord  Chat* 
ham's  oratory — that '  it  was  very  great,  and  very  odd.'  Its  eccen- 
tricity cannot  be  corrected  without  weakening  its  energy ;  it  is 
either  strikingly  yet  irregularly  kifty,  or  it  becomes  tame,  hoU 
low,  and  exaggerated.  With  Colonel  Napier  himself  the  last  is 
never  the  case.     His  &ults  are  as  racy  and  as  characteristic  aa 
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bis  beauties;  and  in  his  boldest  offences  agunst  tastet  bu  ori- 
ginality and  vigour  are  conspicuous. 

Still,  this  lively  melodramatic  style,  even  when  most  saccassful, 
is  not  that  which  we  prefer  for  historical  narrative.  We  are  no 
very  rigid  advocates  for  vhat  is  called  the  diynily  of  history. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  interesting  facts  have  perish- 
ed, never  to  be  recovered,  by  the  supercilious  neglect  of  over 
formal  historians.  We  would  have  ail  circumstances  pre- 
served which  can  add  the  least  effect  to  the  narrative,  however 
trivial  they  may  appear.  But  we  do  not  see  the  advantage  of 
omamental  descriptions,  however  striking  in  themselves,  which 
comprise  merely  general  and  common-place  particulars,  such  as 
could  not  but  accompany  the  main  facts  related.  There  is, 
surely,  something  unpteasing  in.  seeing  a  historian,  while  re- 
counting events  which  shook  and  terrified  all  Europe,  glance 
aside  to  notice  the  trembling  of  the  earth  under  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade, or  the  glittering  of  helmeta  In  a  charge  of  cavalry.  We 
object  to  such  flights,  not  because  they  are  beneath  the  dig- 
mty  of  the  narrative,  but  because  they  diminish  the  sim- 
plicity to  which  it  must  owe  much  of  its  awful  effect;  and 
because  they  can  be  far  more  impo»ngly  supplied  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader.  It  is  not  by  such  rhetorical  arts  as  these,  that 
the  great  masters  of  history  have  produced  their  most  successful 
effects.  Thucydides  has  never  once  throughout  his  work  departed 
from  the  grave  and  simple  dignity  of  his  habitual  style.  Yet  what 
classical  scholar  will  ever  forget  the  condensed  pathos  and  enerey 
with  which  he  has  described  the  desolation  of  Athens  during  tbe 
pestilence,  or  the  overthrow  of  the  Syracusan  ejipedition  ?  Fiois- 
aart  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  instance.  Without  for  a  mo- 
ment suffering  himself  to  be  raised  above  his  ordinary  tone  of 
easy  and  almost  childish  garrulity,  he  has  yet  attained  that  chi- 
valrous ardour  of  expression,  which,  to  borrow  the  emphatic 
words  of  Sidney,  '  stirs  the  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.' 
What  soldier  ever  read  without  enthusiasm  bis  account  of 
the  battle  of  Crecy  ?  Not,  we  are  confident.  Colonel  Napier, 
whose  warm  and  ready  sympathy  with  the  brave  is  one  of  his 
noblest  qualities  as  a  historian.  The  brilliant  array  of  the 
French  chivalry— the  fierce  gestures  and  'fell  cry'  of  the  un- 
disciplined Genoese — the  motionless  silence  of  the  English 
archery — the  sudden  and  deadly  flight  of  arrows — the  mad  confii- 
uon  ot  the  routed  army  ;^all  are  painted  with  the  life  and  vigour 
of  Homer  himself.  And  yet  the  chronicler  has  not  employed  a 
shade  of  &nciful  colouring  or  poetical  ornament— -hia  whole  nar- 
rative is  full  of  the  same  simple  and  delightful  nawetS  with  which 
he  commends  the  innocence  of  the  Black  Prince's  oaths ;  or  cele- 
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bratM  the  'smmll  hat  of  beaver*  which  became  Edward  IIL  ao 
marvellously  at  the  battle  of  Slays.  In  readiog  such  paMSgw  as 
these,  we  feel  the  same  admiration  as  in  seeing  an  athlete  per- 
form some  feat  of  surpaaaing  strength,  withoat  the  distortion  of  a 
feature  or  a  muscle.  They  are,  in  comparison  with  the  florid 
and  highly  wrought  style  on  which  we  have  been  remarkiog, 
what  the  Belvedere  Apollo  is  in  comparison  with  the  beautifiu 
statue  of  the  Attacking  Gladiator.  Both  figures  are  admirable 
works  of  art,  and  both  are  represented  in  the  act  of  vehement 
and  victorious  exertion.  But  how  striking  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  desperate  eneigy  of  the  mortal,  and  the  serene  indif- 
ference of  the  divinity  I 

During  the  twenty-five  years  included  in  Mr  Alison's  Histoy, 
Europe  was  so  perpetually  involved  in  war,  that  in  giving  oar 
opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  military  historian,  we  may  oe  said  to 
have  pronounced  upon  those  of  the  whole  narrative  part  of 
his  work.  But  be  has  taken  great  pains  to  give  his  readers  the 
most  complete  information  of  all  the  internal  transactions  of  the 
chief  European  nations,  during  that  period.  He  has,  as  he  in- 
forms OB,  made  it  his  rule  *  to  give  the  arguments  for  and  against 

*  any  public  measoreB  in  the  words  of  those  who  originally  brought 

*  them  forward,wIthout  any  attempt  at  paraphrase  or  abridgement. 
'  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  debates  of  the  National 
'  Assembly  of  France,  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  the  Coan- 

'  a\  of  State  under  Napoleon It  is',  as  he  justly 

remarks,  <  the  only  mode  by  which  the  spirit  and  £eelings  of  th« 
'  moment  could  be  faithfully  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  justice 
'  done  to  the  motives,  on  either  side,  which  influenced  mankind.' — 
( Pref.  xUv.)  '  Providence,'  says  Mr  Alison,  '  has  so  interwoven 
'  human  affairs,  that  when  we  wish  to  retrace  the  revolutions  of  a 

*  people,  and  to  investigate  the  causes  of  their  grandeur  or  misfbr- 
'  tune,  we  are  insensibly  conducted  step  by  step  to  their  cradle.' — 
(ii,  536.)  The  historian  has  accordingly  interwoven  with  his 
narrative  several  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  sketches  of 
the  previous  history  and  political  state  of  loose  nations  who  took 
the  most  prominent  share  in  events.  We  may  particularize  those 
of  France,  England,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Poland,  as  the  most 
complete  and  elaborate.  They  include  a  general  description  of 
the  population,  of  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  countries 
in  question,  and  contain  much  valuable  statistical  information. 
We  think  Mr  Alison  mistaken  in  some  of  the  maxims  and 
theories  which  he  draws  from  these  views  of  European  history ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  him  the  merit  of  much  accurate 
knowledge,  and  much  patient  and  ingenious  reflection. 

Mr  Aiison's  principal  and  fatal  error  is  one  which  we  can  only 
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lament ;  for  we  can  neither  blame  him  for  its  existence,  nor  i 
der  at  its  effects — he  is  a  rigid,  a  sincere,  and  an  intole 
Tory.  This  is  the  whole  extent  of  his  offegce.  His  opin 
are  displayed  with  sufSoient  feirness,  if  not  always  with 
feet  taste  and  modesty; — he  does  not  permit  them  to  pervert 
statements  of  facts,  though  he  seldom  loses  an  o^ortunit; 
asserdng  them  in  all  their  uncharitable  austerity.  To  this  p 
tice  every  liber&l-niinded  reader,  of  however  opposite  princi[ 
will  easily  reconcile  himself.     He  will,  it  is  true,  have  to  tr 


through  an  interesting  tract  of  history,  in  company  mth  an  1 
ourable  opponent,  instead  of  a  sympathizing  friend.  He 
necessarily  lose  much  pleasure,  and  some  instruction ;  but  a 


precautions  will  ensure  him  against  injury  or  annoyance. 

In  common  with  nearly  all  political  writers  of  the  pre 
day,  we  hare  had  repeated  occasion  to  pronounce  our  opli 
both  upon  revolutions  in  general,  and  in  particular  upon 
which  forms  the  main  subject  of  Mr  Alison  s  history.  We  s 
not,  of  course,  repeat  our  arguments  in  detail ;  as  we  see  no  o 
sion  to  correct  the  conclusions  which  we  drew  from  them, 
shall  merely  allade  to  them  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
purpose  of  comparing  them  with  the  opinions  of  Mr  Alison 
specting  the  causes,  the  character,  and  the  consequences  of 
French  Revolution. 

We  must,  however,  preface  our  observations  by  declaring,  i 
we  bave  found  considerable  difficulty  in  extracting  any  coi 
tent  and  definite  opinion,  from  tbe  present  work,  upon  the  gen 
tendency  of  that  event'.  We  have  been  wholly  unable  to  re< 
cile  the  author's  calm  and  just  remarks  upon  the  nature  of 
French  government  under  the  ancient  rtgime,  with  his  va 
and  incoherent  bursts  of  invective  against  the  spirit  by  wl 
it  was  subverted.  He  speaks  of  violent  revolutions,  someti 
as  the  stem  but  beneficial  punishments  of  tyranny  and  con 
rion — sometimes  as  national  fits  of  insanity,  the  judgment 
Providence  upon  moral  profligacy  and  religious  scepticism, 
logic  convinces  us  that  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  tne  revoluti 
ary  mania  is  in  itself  a  very  natural  feeling — the  instinctive 
sire  of  the  oppressed  for  peace  and  security.  His  rhetoric  wq 
persuade  us  that  it  is  a  mysterious  epidemic,  displaying  it 
merely  by  a  morbid  thirst  for  innovation,  and  an  insane  detigh 
crime.  In  his  second  chapter,  he  details  nearly  a  dozen  ii 
lerable  grievances  which  existed  in  France  down  to  the  first  c 
breaii  of  popular  violence ;  almost  any  one  of  which  would  appi 
to  a  freebom  Englishman,  sufficient  to  cause  a  civil  war.  He  tl 
proceeds  to  notice  several  drcumstances  which  were  likely  to  i 
der  the  French  nation,  at  that  moment,  peculiarly  impatient 
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the  hardships  they  had  to  endure.  So  far,  nothing  can  be  otore 
Batisfactory.  He  has  clearly  shovn  that  a  sudden  and  violent 
change  was  inevitable ;  and  that,  without  the  utmost  skill  and  firm> 
ness  in  the  {(orernment,  that  change  was  likely  to  he  followe<i  by 
fatal  excesses.  But  he  goes  on  to  declare,  in  all  the  emphasis  of 
capital  type,  that '  the  circumstances  which  bare  now  been  men- 
'  tioned,  without  doubt  contributed  to  the  formation  of  that  dis> 
'  content  which  formed  the  predisposiag  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
'  But  the  exciting  cause,  as  physicians  would  say — the  imme- 

*  diate  source  of  the  convulsion — was  the  spirit  of  inmovatioh* 
'  which,  like  a  malady,  overspread  France  at  that  crisis,  precipi- 

*  tated  all  classes  into  a  passion  for  changes,  of  which  they  were 
'  far  from  perceiving  the  ultimate  effects,  and  in  the  end  prodoced 

*  evils  far  greater  than  those  they  were  intended  to  remove.  .  .  . 

*  It  would  seem,'  he  adds,  'as  if,  at  particular  periods,  from 

*  causes  inscrutable  to  human  wisdom,  an  universal  frcnuy  seizes 
'  mankind  ;  reason,  experienee,  prudence,  are  alike  blinded,  and 

*  the  very  persons  who  are  to  perish  in  the  storm  are  the  first  to 

*  raise itsfury.' — (i.l49.)  TbisisagoodspecimenofthesuperGcial 
verbiage  which  formed  the  chorus  of  the  English  Tory  press 
fifty  years  ago.  We  confess  tliat  we  always  considered  it  strange 
language  to  come  from  shrewd,  sensible  men  of  the  world — 
from  men  who,  when  reasoning  on  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
social  life,  would  have  been  the  first  to  laugh  such  vague  jar- 
gon to  scorn.  Still  these  men  had  at  least  an  excuse  which 
Mr  Alison  has  not  The  explanation,  bad  as  it  was,  was 
the  best  they  bad  to  give.  They  did  not  possess  the  informa- 
tion which  we  now  have,  respecting  the  system  which  bad 
brutalized  and  enraged  the  French  people ;  and  if  they  had, 
they  might  be  excused,  at  such  a  crisis,  for  failing  to  reason 
justly  upon  it.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Mr 
Alison  can  think  it  necessary  to  aid  the  effect  of  his  able  and 
conclusive  details,  by  a  solution  so  feeble  and  unmeaning  as 
the  above.  We  forgive  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages  for 
saying  that  the  water  rises  in  the  pump  because  nature  abbors 
a  vacuum;  for  the  answer  was  merely  a  pompous  confession 
of  ignorance.  But  what  should  we  think  of  a  modem  philo- 
sopher  who   should   solve   the    same  problem  by  telling  us— 

*  The  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  overcomes  that  of  the 
'  rarefied  air  in  the  cylinder ;  this  circumstance,  without  doubt, 

*  contributes  to  the  phenomenon ;  but  its  immediate  cause  is, 

'  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  I'     If  Mr  Alison  means,  by  the    ■ 
'  spirit  of  innovation,'  that  natural  wish  for  redress  which  is 
the  consequence  of  intolerable  suffering,  then  the  sentence  we 
have  quoted,   besides  being  a  truism  in  itself,  is  incorrect  in 
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its  applicatjon ;  for  that  spirit  must  have  been  an  intermediate, 
not  s  collateral  canne  of  the  Revolution.  But  this  be  does 
not  mean ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  bo  raUonal  a  desire 
an  inscrutable  frenzy.    It  is  therefore  clear  that  he  speaks  of 

*  a  spirit  of  innovation,'  wholly  unconnected  with  existing;  incon- 
veniences— a  spirit  against  which  the  wisest  institutions  can- 
not guard,  and  which  is  almost  as  likely  to  break  forth  in  a  free, 
as  in  an  oppressed  nation.  We  shall  permit  ourselves  a  few  ob- 
lerrations  upon  this  theory ;  because,  briefly  as  tt  is  here  ex- 
pressed, it  appears  to  be  the  text  of  most  of  Ms  mournful  and 
discouraging  speculations  both  upon  the  future  destiny  of  France, 
and  the  progress  of  Reform  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  the  remark  naturally  occurs,  that  admitting 
the  possibility  of  the  explanation,  we  do  not  want  its  assistance. 
Mr  Alison  has  ably  shown  that  the  worst  follies  and  excesses 
of  the  Revolution  may  be  fully  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary 
motives  of  human  conduct.     Why  then  have  recourse  to  '  causes 

*  inscrutable  to  human  wisdom?'  Why  call  down  a  divinity, 
when  the  knot  can  be  disentangled  by  mortal  skill  ?  Assume, 
if  you  will,  that  nations,  like  elephants,  are  subject  to  periodical 
accesses  of  frenzy ;  but  why  apply  your  theory  to  such  a  case 
where  every  provocation  existed  to  justify  an  outbreak  of  natural 
resentment  ?  Nothing  can,  by  Mr  Alison's  account,  be  more 
evident,  than  that  the  political  privileges  of  the  noblesse,  the  op- 
pressions of  the  feudal  law,  and  the  ruinous  state  of  the  finances, 
must  have  been  in  1789  sources  of  daily  and  hourly  annoyance 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation.  Most  of  them, 
even  in  the  plebeian  class,  must,  in  the  existing  state  of  intel- 
ligence, have  felt  that  their  property  had  been  injured,  and 
their  prospects  in  life  disappointed,  by  the  accidtnt  of  their 
birth.  And  surely  they  must  have  been  the  meekest  race  in 
existence,  if  the  severity  of  their  sufferings,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  strength,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  impotence  of 
their  oppressors,  would  all  have  been  insufficient  to  urge  them 
to  violence,  without  the  assistance  of  this  casual  fit  of  unaccount- 
able insanity. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  fiilly  bear  in  mind  the  wild  and  visionary 
speculations  which  were  so  common  in  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  But  we  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  referring  these 
deturions  to  inscrutable  causes.  No  one  will  deny  that  a  frantic 
spirit  of  innovation  did  exist  in  France  at  that  period ; — the  ques- 
tion is,whether  it  originated  in  natural  resentment  or  spontaneoua 
frenzy — whether,  in  short,  the  nation  was  driven  mad,  or  went 
mad  of  its  own  accord.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  Mr 
Alison's  opinion  ;  and  this  opinion  induces  him,  as  well  it  may, 
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to  fear  that  the  feeling  which  convulsed  Fnnce  half  a  ccntary 
since,  may  be  awakened  in  free  and  well-gorenied  countries  by 
the  prioress  of  constitutional  reform.  To  us  nothing  can  seem 
more  natural  than  that  men,  who  knew  no  more  of  political 
liberty  than  a  blind  man  luiows  of  light,  should  form  an  extra- 
vagant notion  of  its  blesungs.  All  our  ideas  of  human  natare 
would  have  been  confounded,  if  we  had  found  the  Frepch  Jacobina 
recommending  the  constitution  of  1789  in  the  calm  and  rational 
language  in  which  Hampden  might  hare  spoken  for  the  abolition 
of  uie  Star-Cbamber,  or  Lord  Somen  for  the  Bill  of  RJgkta, 
It  is  certain  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  sometuoes 
captivated  by  delasire  theories.  But  we  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  our  readers  whether  any  reasonable  being  ever  aban- 
doned substantial  comforts,  or  confronted  real  dangers,  with  no 
better  motives.  Can  it  be  conceived  that  empty  dreams  about 
universal  equality,  and  an  age  of  innocence,  wotud  have  nerved 
peaceable  men  to  defy  the  cannon  of  the  Bastile  ?  Would  the 
mob  have  massacred  good  and  popular  rulers  for  the  sake  of  re- 
sembling Brutus  ana  Timoleon  P  When  an  /toimne  de4eUn» 
risked  his  life  as  a  demagi^ue,  was  it  to  realize  bis  fancies  of 
republics  and  democracies,  or  to  escape  from  hopeless  po- 
verty and  obscurity  ?  When  a  peasant  set  fire  to  the  chateau 
of  Monseigneur,  was  it  because  he  admired  the  eloqoence  of 
Santon  or  Desmoutins,  or  because  he  found  it  easier  to  revolt 
at  once,  than  to  stay  at  home  and  be  mined  by  coroiet  and  feudal 
services  ? 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  first  chapter,  Mr  Alison  has  explained, 
with  admirable  sense  and  moderation,  the  causes  of  the  sangui- 
nary violence  which  distinguished  the  French  Revolution.  We 
are  not  sure  that  his  remarks  upon  the  various  crimes  which  he  has 
to  relate,  are  always  characterized  by  the  same  rational  calmness ; 
but  he  has  here  at  least  recorded  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the 
atrocities  of  the  French  populace  were  the  natural  and  inevitable 
^uit  of  the  oppression  which  they  had  sufi'ered.  We  have  long 
ago  expressea  our  belief,  that  the  excesses  of  every  popular  con- 
vulsion will  generally  be  proportioned  to  the  misgovemment 
which  occasioned  it.  We  are  aware  that  this  has  been  eagerly 
disputed ;  but,  without  pausing  to  discuss  particular  examples, 
we  submit  that  the  general  rule  approaches  very  nearly  to  a 
truism.  Will  not  the  violence  of  toe  popular  party  in  a  revo- 
lution be  in  proportion  to  their  exasperation  and  their  political 
ignorance  ?  And  will  not  their  exasperation  be  in  proportion  to 
tBeir  sufierings,  and  their  political  ignoraoce  to  their  inexperience 
in  the  use  of  political  power  ? 

Of  course,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  exactaen  of  the  propot^ 
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tion  may  be  distarbed  by  variouB  causes.  The  influence  of  acci- 
dental circumstances,  the  authority  of  particular  classes,  even  the 
personal  character  of  individuals,  may  have  the  greatest  effect  in 
exciting  or  restraininr  popular  revenge.  We  need  not  remind 
onr  readers  of  the  vanoua  unhappy  coincidences  which  combined 
to  increase  the  natural  resentment  of  the  French  nation ; — of  the 
foolish  weakness,  and  more  foolish  insolence  of  the  court,  the  un- 
principled character  of  the  papular  leaden,  th^  want  of  moral 
and  religious  feeling  among  the  lower  classes.  Still,  we  do  not 
comprehend  the  argument  which  attributes  the  crimes  and  impie- 
ties of  that  unhappy  time  to  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the 
Revolution  itself.  Sudden  anarchy  may  bring  evil  passions  and 
infidel  opinions  to  light ;  but  we  do  not  understand  how  it  can 
bring  them  into  existence.  Men  do  not  insult  their  religion  and 
massacre  their  fellow-creatures,  simply  because  it  is  in  their 
power.  The  desire  to  do  so  must  previously  exist,  and  in  France 
we  have  every  proof  that  it  did  exist.  We  might  give  innumerable 
instances  of  the  cruel  and  vindictive  temper  displayed  from  the 
most  ancient  times  by  the  lower  classes  in  France.  In  the  Jac- 
querie, in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Bowguignons  and  Armagnact, 
and  in  the  seditions  of  the  League  and  the  Fronde,  they  con- 
stantly displayed  the  ferocity  naturally  excited  by  slavery  and 
oppression.  Their  scorn  for  Christianity,  though  more  recently 
acquired,  had  become,  long  before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  as 
inveterate  as  their  desire  for  revenge.  We  shall  give,  in  Mt 
Alison's  own  words,  one  very  ungutar  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  prevailed.  In  speaking  of  the  ^yptian  expedition,  he 
says — *  They '  (the  French  soldiers)  *  not  only  considered  the 

*  Christian  faith  as  an  entire  fabrication,  but  were  for  the  most 
'  part  ignorant  of  its  very  elements.    Lavalette  has  recorded  that 

*  hardly  one  of  them  had  ever  been  in  a  church,  and  that  in 

*  Palestine  they  were  ignorant  even  of  the  names  of  the  holiest 

*  places  in  sacred  history.' — (iii.  419.)  This  was  in  1799,  only 
ten  years  after  the  first  symptoms  of  popular  innovation.  Here, 
then,  were  30,000  full.^rown  men,  collected  promiscuously  ft'om 
all  parts  of  France — many  of  them  well  caacated,  and  all  of 
sound  mind  and  body — who  appear  to  have  felt  about  as  much 
interest  in  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  as  in  that  of  Brahma 
or  Confucius.  And  yet  the  great  majority  of  this  army  must 
have  been  born  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  the  first  outbre^ 
of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the  very  youngest  of  them  must  have 
past  their  childhood  entirely  under  the  ancient  rigime.  There 
cannot,  surely,  be  a  stronger  proof  that,  long  before  the  royal 
authority  was  shaken,  the  great  mass  of  the  French  nation  had 
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become  such  thoroagb  infidels  u  to  be  almost  ignorant  of  the 
very  existeoce  of  Cbriittianity. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  ua  to  discuM  with  Mr  Aliion  the 
great  question,  whether  the  French  Revolution  was  on  the  whole 
a  benefit,  or  a  disaster  to  mankind.  Though  some  passages  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  History  seem  to  bear  a  more  hopeful  inters 
pretation,  it  is  clear  that  upon  the  whole  be  considers  it  as  an  event 
most  fatal  to  France,  and  most  menacing  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  following  are,  in  his  opinion,  its  most  pernicious  congequencea, 
as  regards  France  alone — '  The  national  morality  has  been 
'  destroyed  in  the  citizens  of  towns,  in  whose  hands  alone  political 

*  power  is  vested.    There  is  no  moral  strength  or  political  energy 

*  in  the  country.     .     .     .     France  has  fallen  into  a  subjection  to 

*  Paris,  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  European  history. 

*  The  Pnetorian  guards  of  the  capital  rule  the  state.  .... 
'  Commercial  opulence  and  habiu  of  sober  judgment  have  been 
'  destroyed,  never  to  revive.  A  thirst  for  excitement  every  whera 
'  prevails,  and  general  selfishness  disgraces  the  nation,  Religion 
'has  never  resumed  its  sway  over  the  tnSuential  classes.    .     .     . 

*  And  the  general  depravity  renders  indtapensable  a  powerful 

*  centralized  and  military  government.    In  what  respect,'  he  asks, 

*  does  this  state  of  things  difier  from  the  institutions  of  China  or 
'  the  Byzantine  empire  ?' — (x.  548.)  In  what  respect,  we  prefer 
to  enquire,  does  it  differ  from  the  institutions  of  France  before  the 
Revolution  ?  We  are  no  implicit  admirers  of  the  present  French 
government;  but  we  appeal  to  Mr  Alison's  own  Statements, 
whether  it  is  not  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  I^uis  XVI.  ? 
Still  less  ^re  we  blind  to  the  many  and  serious  faults  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  Frenchmen  ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  any  reasonable  being,  who  compares  the  second  revolution 
with  the  first,  can  deny  tbe  superiority  of  the  Frenchman  of 
1830  to  tbe  Frenchman  of  1793— that  is,  to  the  Frenchman  of 
the  ancient  rigime,  when  seen  in  his  true  colours.  But,  without 
stopping  to  areue  so  extensive  a  question  in  detail,  we  mnst  con- 
fess that  we  should  be  glad  to  near  from  Mr  Alison  a  distinct 
answer  to  a  few  such  plain  questions  as  the  following : — Would 
Louis-Philippe,  thougn  he  were  the  most  depraved  and  violent 
man  in  Europe,  dare  to  imitate  the  orgies  of  the  regency,  or  the 
tyranny  of  Louis  XV.?  Are  life,  properly,  and  honour,  less 
safe  than  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  Bastile,  and  the  Pare  aux  Cerjsf  Is 
the  present  condition  of  the  peasantry  worse  than  it  was  under 
tbe  feudal  law  ?  Have  tbe  middle  classes  less  political  power 
than  in  1742?  Is  France  less  prosperous  at  home,  or  les^  re- 
spected abroad,  than  in  17ti3  or  1783  ?    However  common  infi- 
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delity  may  unbappily  be,  is  religioi 
days  of  Voltaire  ?    However  low  th 


I  less  respected  than  in  the 
r  the  national  standard  of  mora- 
lity, was  it  higher  when  Madame  de  Parab^re,  or  Madame  du 
Barri,  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  France  ?  All  the  declamation  in 
the  world  about  Oriental  tyrannieS)  and  centralized  despotisms, 
will  not  get  rid  of  these  simple  tests;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  bow  even  Mr  Alison  could  reply  to  one  of  tfaem  in  the 
affirmative. 

If  we  are  right  on  this  important  point,  we  shall  not  allow  the 
crimes  of  the  Kevolution,  or  the  sufferings  which  it  caused,  to 
prevent  us  from  considering  it  a  beneficial  change.  In  saying 
this  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  pal- 
liate the  excesses  of  the  popular  party,  or  to  undervalue  the 
evils  inseparable  from  ail  popular  convulsions.  A  revolution,  at 
its  best,  is  a  painful  and  perilous  remedy ;  at  its  worst,  it  is  the 
severest  trial  which  a  nation  can  undergo.  If  we  are  inclined, 
notwithstanding,  to  consider  such  trials  as  benefits,  it  is  because 
we  believe  that  they  seldom  occur,  except  in  cases  where  hope- 
less slavery  and  irreparable  decay  are  the  only  alternatives. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  Revolution  was  an  instance 
of  the  worst  kind; — perhaps  it  was  the  very  worst  that  ever 
occurred.  Not  only  did  the  popular  movement  result  in  atro- 
cities, but  the  exhaustion  which  followed  led  to  the  usurpation 
of  Napoleon  and  the  wars  of  the  empire.  Three  millions  and  a 
half  of  Frenchmen,*  and  a  prodigious  number  of  foreigners, 
perished,  who  but  for  the  Revolution  and  its  consequences  might 
nave  ended  their  days  in  peace.  Human  ingenuity,  in  short, 
can  scarcely  imagine  means  by  which  a  greater  amount  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  could  have  been  crowded  into  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Still  we  are  persuaded  that  an  escape  from  this  fiery 
trial  would  have  been  dearly  purchased  by  the  continuance  of 
the  ancient  rtgime  for  another  century.  The  evils  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  dreadful  as  they  are,  cannot  be  compared  to 
those  of  oppressive  institutions.  Violence  and  bloodshed  are 
necessarily  partial,  but  oppressive  institutions  are  universal.  It 
is  impossible  to  guillotine  a  whole  nation ;  it  is  impossible  to 
enrol  a  whole  nation  as  conscripts ;  but  it  is  easy  to  mahe  a  whole 
nation  miserable  by  disabilities  and  exactions.     Even  under  die 


*  Mr  Alison  ennmnrslei  the  victims  of  the  Revolation,  inclndiog  those 
of  the  civil  w»  in  La  Vendue,  at  l,022,.15t  sonis  ;  and  the  soldiers  who 
perished  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  at  2,200,400.— (See  vi.  410,  ii.  400.) 
Thin  clops  not  include  those  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  in  the  battles  of  the 
revnlutionary  contest,  anil  in  the  rnrious  naval  actions  of  the  war. 
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Reign  of  Terror,  each  individual  citizen  must  bave  felt  that  ibere 
were  many  hundred  chances  to  one  in  favour  of  his  escape  lirom 
denunciation;  but  no  peasant  bad  a  hope  of  escaping  the  tyranny 
of  the  feudal  customs.  Violence  and  bloodshed  are  in  their  nature 
transitory;  but  oppressive  institutions  may  be  perpetual.  Crimes 
which  spring  from  passion  soon  exhaust  themselves;  but  crimes 
which  spring  from  babit  may  continue  for  ever.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  was  over  in  fourteen  months;  but  the  ancient  r^tme 
might  have  subsisted  until  its  effects  had  reduced  France  to  the 
decrepitude  of  China  or  Constantinople.  Violence  and  blood* 
shed  produce  merely  suffering;  but  oppressive  institutions  pro- 
duce degradation  also.  A  French  peasant  might  retain  the  pride 
and  spirit  of  a  free  man,  though  he  knew  that  the  next  day  he 
might  be  dragged  before  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  or  hurried  off 
to  join  the  army  in  Spain  or  Russia.  But  a  French  peasant  who 
had  been  placed  in  the  stocks  for  want  of  due  servility  to  his 
seifffuur,  who  had  seen  his  son  sent  to  the  galleys  for  destroying 
a  partridge's  eggs,  who  knew  that  the  honour  of  his  family  had 
been  outraged  by  some  licentious  noble,  such  a  man  could  not 
but  feel  himself  a  debased  and  unhappy  slave.  The  sufferings 
of  the  Revolution,  in  short,  were  to  ttie  sufferings  of  the  ancient 
regime  as  the  plague  of  London  to  the  malaria  of  a  tropical 
climate.  The  one  was  a  temporary  though  overwhelming  blow, 
the  other  a  wasting  pestilence — the  perpetual  source  of  terror 
and  misery  to  every  successive  generation  existing  within  its 
influence. 

Mr  Alison's  opinions  upon  the  French  Revolution  induce  him 
to  speak  with  triumphant  admiration  of  the  foresight  shown  by 
Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Burke  upon  that  sabject,  and  with  condescend- 
ing compassion  of  the  blindness  of  Mr  Fox.  *  PoBterity,'  he 
assures  us,  *  will  not  search  the  speeches  of  Mr  Fox  for  historic 

*  truth,  nor  pronounce  him  gifted  with  any  extraordinary  politi- 

*  cal  penetration.     On  the  contrary,  it  must  record  with  regret 

*  that  the  light  which  broke  upon  Mr  Burke  at  the  outset  of 

*  the  Revolution,  and  on  Mr  Pitt  before  its  principal  atrocities 
'  began,  only  shone  on  his  fervent  mind  when  descending  to  the 
'  grave.' — (v.  720.)  That,  we  presume,  will  depend  upon  the  view 
taken  by  posterity  of  the  events  in  question.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  Mr  Burlce  appreciated  the  character  of  the  then  existing 
generation  of  Frenchmen  more  truly  than  Mr  Fox.  But  if 
niture  ages  see  in  the  French  Revolution  a  shock  which,  dread- 
ful as  it  was,  saved  France  from  hopelesa  and  lingering  decay, 
they  will  scarcely  deny  their  admiration  to  the  statesman  who 
discerned  its  true  character ;  merely  because  his  sanguine  and 
generous  nature  led  him  to  think  too  favourably  of  the  individuals 
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who  conducted  it.  The  physical  eriU  inflictGd  by  the  French 
Revolution  are  already  almost  effaced,  and  their  last  traces  will 
vanish  with  the  present  generatioo.  But  its  moral  consequences 
may  endure  for  ages,  and  it  is  by  their  ultimate  character  that 
the  comparative  wisdom  of  the  rival  statesmen  must  be  tried. 

It  may  be  true  that  Mr  Fox  was  induced,  late  and  reluctantly, 
to  despair  of  French  liberty.  But  it  was  not  the  turbulence  of 
the  Revolution  which  changed  his  opinions.  It  was  the  forcible 
interruption,  not  the  natural  tendency,  of  its  progress,  which 
caused  ois  despondency.  He  had  foreseen  that  the  excesses  of 
the  French  people  were  incapable  of  being  a  permanent  evil ; 
but  no  human  skill  could  enable  him  to  foresee  the  downFall  of 
Napoleon.  It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  a  physician  for  igno- 
rance in  recommending  sea-bathing,  because  his  patient  happened 
to  be  carried  off  by  a  shark;  and  it  b  equally  unjust  to  as- 
sert that  Mr  Fox  was  originally  wrong  in  his  opinion  of  the 
French  Revolution,  because  he  lived  to  see  its  benefits  destroyed 
for  a  time  by  the  unexpected  interference  of  a  powerful  usurper. 

We  are'  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  precise  moral  lesson  which 
Mr  Alison  would  lead  his  readers  to  draw  from  the  French  Re- 
volution. Nor,  to  say  truth,  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  he  can 
find  any  instruction  at  all  in  an  event  which  he  believes  to  have 
originated  in  mysterious  insanity,  and  to  hare  terminated  in  hope- 
less slavery.  It  is  true  that  we  find  in  his  work  plenty  of  sooo- 
lous  declamation  about  the  fatal  career  of  guilt,  the  short-lived  tri- 
umphs of  wickedness,  and  the  inevitable  laws  of  retribution.  But 
we  know  nothing  more  annoying  to  the  reader  than  this  sort  of 
rhetorical  amplification,  upon  subjects  which  require  to  be  discuss- 
ed with  the  most  rigid  precision  of  which  language  is  capable. 
No  doubt  Robespierre  was  a  wicked  man,  and  was  as  miserable 
as  wicked  men  generally  are.  No  doubt  Napoleon  was  rash  and 
ambitious,  and  owed  his  downfall  to  his  own  pnde  and  recklessness. 
No  doubt  the  French  populace  were  madmen  and  ruffians,  and 
made  themselves  as  wretched  by  their  crimes  as  they  deserved  to 
be.  But  all  this  is  not  the  sort  of  instruction  which  we  expect 
from  an  elaborate  history  of  the  Revolutiou.  We  have  searched 
Mr  Alison's  work  for  a  calm  dispassionate  discussion  of  the 
means  by  which  the  evils  of  the  ancient  government  might  have 
been  removed,  and  yet  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  prevented ; 
and  we  have  found  ourselves  again  and  again  baffled  and  bewil- 
dered by  a  mazy  tissue  of  words.  No  reasonable  being  who 
reads  Mr  Alison's  narrative  requires  to  be  lectured  about  the  - 
horrors  of  anarchy.  Every  body  knows  that  anarchy  is  a  tre- 
mendous evil ;  but  was  it  an  avoidable  evil  ?  was  it  a  greater 
evil  than  continued  subjection?  was  there  no  middle  course  by 
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which  the  dangers  of  both  might  have  been  avoided  ?  Thefle  are 
questions  which  we  cannot  discover  any  direct  attempt  to  resoire. 
If  Mr  Alison  were  to  see  a  drover  trampled  to  deatit  by  aa  ox, 
would  not  his  first  reflection  naturally  be  upon  the  danger  of  over- 
driving oxen,  and  the  best  meana  of  keeping  them  in  order? 
And  would  he  not  think  that  the  bystanders  had  lust  their  senses 
if  they  began  to  dilate  upon  the  shocking  nature  of  the  accident, 
as  a  proof  that  it  is  the  duty  of  over-dnven  oxen  to  keep  their 
temper  ? 

Men  are  wisely  forbidden  to  do  evil  that  good  may  ensue ;  bat 
they  are  not  forbidden  to  admire  the  merciful  arrangements  of  Pro- 
vidence,  by  which  the  sin  and  folly  ofindividuals  are  so  often  mode 
the  source  of  blessings  to  mankind.  We  feel  as  much  avenion  as 
Mr  Alison  for  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionists ;  hut  we  do  not  pronounce,  as  he  does,  that  their  crimes 
must  bring  ruin  upon  their  innocent  posterity.  We  see  neither 
sense,  nor  justice,  nor  Christian  principle,  in  his  theory  of  a  law 
of  retribution  not  confined  to  the  guilty  parties.  Let  Mr  Alison, 
if  he  will,  regard  the  French  Revolution  as  '  the  second  revolt 
*  of  Lucifer,  the  prince  of  the  morning.' — (x.  18.}  We  prefer  to 
recognize  in  its  vicissitudes  the  same  severe  hut  merci/ul  hand 
which  employs  earthquakes  and  tornadoes  to  dispel  the  pesti- 
lential st^nation  of  the  physical  atmosphere. 

However  vague  Mr  Alison's  digressions  may  occasionally  ap- 
pear, there  is  one  feeling,  in  the  expression  of  which  he  is  uni^ 
formly  clear  and  consistent.  This  is  his  dread  and  detestation  of 
democratic  institutions.  So  far  as  these  senljments  are  culled 
forth  by  the  facts  of  his  narrative,  we  admit  them  to  be  perfectly 
reatonable.  Whatever  benefits  we  may  hope  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  French  Revolution,  we  acknowledge  that  the 
democracy  which  it  established  was  in  itself  the  worst  of  ail  pos- 
sible  governments.  What  we  doubt  is  the  intrinsic  evil  of 
a  democracy  in  a  community  prepared  for  its  reception.  SlJll, 
as  we  admit  that  no  such  community  now  exists,  or  is  likely  to 
exist  for  many  ages,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  subject  of  our 
dissent  from  Mr  Alison's  opinion  is  merely  theoretical,  and  there* 
fore  scarcely  worth  discussion.  But  this  is  for  irom  being  the 
case.  If  Mr  Alison  is  right,  every  political  innovation,  in  every 
country,  is  necessarily  absurd  and  mischievous  in  proportion 
as  it  increases  the  influence  of  the  lower  classes.  If  we  are 
right,  such  innovaUona  are  only  dangerous  when  they  give  in- 
fluence to  a  class  unfit  to  exercise  it.  The  question  therefore  is, 
whether  the  great  body  of  a  nation  is  necessarily  and  intrinsically 
unfit  to  exercise  political  power. 

Mr  Alison's  first  argument,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  is  the 
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utter  inutility  of  sucli  an  experiment,  whether  successful  or 
not  He  draws,  or  attempts  to  draw,  a  distinction  between  social 
freedom  and  political  power,  and  contends  that  the  one  may 
exist  in  perfect  security  without  the  protection  of  the  other. 
'  TWfere  IS,  in  the  first  place,'  be  says,  *  the  love  of  freedom ; 

*  that  is,  immunity  from  personal  restriction,  oppression,  or  in- 
'jury.     This  principle  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  never  exists 

*  without  producing  the  happiest  effects.  Every  concesBion 
'  which  is  calculated  (o  increase  this  speinee  of  liberty,  is  com- 

*  paratively  safe  in    all  ages  and  in  all  places.     But  there  is 

*  another  principle,  strong  at  all  times,  but  especially  to  be 
'  dreaded  in  moments  of  excitement.     This  is  the  principle  of 

*  democratic  ambition  ; — the  desire  of  exercising  the  powers  of 
'  sovereignty,  and  of  sharing  in  the  government  of  the  state. 

*  This  is  the  dangerous  principle ; — the  desire,  not  of  exercising 

*  industry  without  molestation,  but  of  exerting  power  without  con- 
'.trol.' — (i.  174.)  The  principles  maycertainly  besaid  to  be  dis- 
tinct ;  but  tbey  are  so  closely  connected  that  we  scarcely  see  how 
one  can  exist  without  the  other.  They  are  equally  natural,  and  in 
themselves  equally  harmless.  The  one  is  toe  wish  for  present 
relief — the  other  the  desire  of  future  security.  The  former,  we 
suppose,  is  felt  by  every  human  being ;  the  latter  by  every  human 
being  possessed  of  the  commonest  sense  and  foresight.  What 
security,  we  would  ask  Mr  Alison,  can  a  man  have  that  he  will 
continue  to  exercise  industry  without  molestation,  except  the  pos- 
session, by  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  of  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state?  The  present  existence  of  just  and  equal 
laws  is  not  such  a  security.  Who. is  to  guard  our  guardians? 
Who  is  to  assure  us  that  those  laws  will  not  be  repealed,  if  our 
rulers  can  repeal  them  at  any  moment  without  our  consent  ? 
Suppose  that  tbey  enact  a  new  law  to-morrow,  declaring  us  all 
slaves  and  bondmen,  what  resource  have  we  against  it  but  civil 
war? 

This,  it  is  true,  is  an  extreme  ease.  When  the  subjects  are 
men  of  spirit,  and  the  rulers  men  of  sense,  there  is  no  fear  of  such 
ope*n  tyranny  as  this.  But  there  is  fear  of  insensible  encroach- 
ment on  the  national  liberties — of  that  encroachment  which  has 
sapped  the  constitution  and  undermined  the  national  spirit  of  so 
many  continental  nations — of  that  encroachment  whose  progress 
in  England,  two  centuries  ago,  was  only  arrested  by  seven  years 
of  desperate  war.  Even  when  the  popular  rights  are  so  clearly 
defined  as  to  make  this  impracticable,  there  is  fear  that  the  class 
which  is  passive  in  the  administration  of  affairs  will  suffer  much 
unnecessary  hardship.  There  is  scarcely  any  conceivable  poli- 
tical measure,  which  is  not  certaiji>  sooner  or  later,  directly  or 
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ly,  more  or  less,  to  affect  the  personal  happiness  of  the 
citizen  of  the  commonwealth.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
!  best  absolute  gorernment  will  consult  the  happiness  of 
citizen  as  impartially  as  it  would  if  he  had  the  power  to 
e ;  and  the  wisdom  to  interfere  with  effect, 
nan  of  sense  will  consider  political  power  as  an  end;  but 
■ely  a  means.  It  is  not  happiness ;  but  Mr  Alison  will 
r  dispute  that,  properly  used,  it  is  a  powerful  instrument 
iring  happiness.  We  admit  that,  like  other  useful  thin;^ 
be  desired  with  reckless  eagerness  or  with  pernicious  de- 
but we  say  that  it  is  in  itself  a  legitimate  object  of  desire, 
nit  that  the  exclusion  of  the  great  body  of  the  community 
11  share  in  the  government,  is  at  present,  in  almost  all 
an  states,  a  necessary  evil.  But  we  say  that  it  u  an 
id  that,  if  it  ever  shall  become  unnecesf>ary,  its  continued 
ce  will  be  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  injustice. 
Mison's  next  objection  is  the  abstract  injustice  of  a  demo- 
Admitting  political  power  to  be  a  great  benefit,  he  still 
that  its  extension  to  the  poorer  classes  is  necessarily  an 
inii  unequal  measure;  even  though  '  every  man,  in  what- 
rank,  were  equally  capable  of  judging  on  political  sub- 
His  reasoning  on  this  point  is  more  plausible  than  on 
■ceding,  but,  we  think,  equally  fallacious.  *  In  private 
le  says,  *  men  are  never  deceived  on  this  subject.  In  the 
listration  of  any  common  fund,  or  the  disposal  of  common 
rty,  it  never  was  for  a  moment  proposed  to  give  the 
!st  shareholder  an  equal  right  with  the  greatest ;  to  give 
litor  holding  a  claim  for  209.,  for  example,  on  a  bankrupt 
,  the  same  vote  as  one  possessed  of  a  bond  for  L. 10, 000. 
injustice  of  such  a  proceeding  is  quite  apparent.' — 
.)  This  analogy  is  far  from  satisfactory.  There  are 
circumstances  which  make  the  exclusion  of  a  citizen 
ie  management  of  the  state  a  greater  hardship,  than  the 
i>n  of  a  shareholder  from  the  management  of  the  com- 
ind.  In  the  first  place,  the  shareholder  may  withdraw 
ke  if  he  considers  it  insecurely  deposited.  Mr  Alison's 
-shilling  creditor  may  sell  his  dividend  at  a  fair  discount, 
links  that  the  assignees  are  misraan^iog  the  estate.  In 
nonwealth  It  is  different.  Every  English  citizen  mast 
;he  fate  of  his  country,  or  become  a  homeless  emigrant. 
Ily,  the  amount  of  a  shareholder's  pecuniary  interest  in 
It  stock,  is  generally  a  tolerably  fair  representation  of  his 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  speculation.  It  is  cer- 
[Msaible  that  a  poor  man,  with  a  small  venture,  may  be 
eeply  involved  than  a  rich  man  with  a  much  larger  one  • 
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but  this  is  not  llkety  to  be  a  common  case.  There  is  certainly 
every  reasonable  probability  that  the  small  creditor  caren  com- 

fiaralively  little  for  the  loss  of  his  twenty  BhiUinirB,  and  that  the 
arge  creditor  will  be  ruined  by  the  loss  of  his  L. 10,000. 
And  therefore,  if  we  distribute  authority  amon^  the  shareholdere 
in  .proportion  to  each  man's  pecuniary  risk,  we  shall  probably 
distribute  it,  in  most  casest  in  proportion  to  each  man's  actual 
chance  of  enjoyment  or  suffering.  Here  again  the  analogy  fails. 
The  whole  property  of  the  lower  classes  in  a  commonwealth,  is 
almost  invariably  staked  upon  that  commonwealth's  existence. 
An  English  peasant,  who  possesses  nothing  but  a  cottage  and  a 
garden,  would  dread  the  loss  of  his  property  by  foreign  conquest 
or  domestic  anarchy,  as  much  as  if  ne  were  Duke  of  Sutherland 
or  Marquis  of  Westminster.  Lastly,  in  the  disposal  of  a  joint 
fund,  each  shareholder  incurs  a  pecuniary  hazard,  and  nothing 
more.  In  the  management  of  a  commonwealth,  the  personal 
safety  of  its  citizens  is  risked.  A  mechanic,  living  solely  by  his 
daily  labour,  cannot  strictly  be  sud  to  have  any  property  to  lose 
bjr  the  ruin  of  the  state;  out  be  may  lose  his  life,  his  liberty, 
his  means  of  future  subsistence.  A  Reign  of  Terror,  or  a  French 
invasion,  could  not  deprive  him  of  a  fortune,  but  they  might 
cause  him  to  be  murdered,  or  enslaved,  or  starved  in  the  streets. 
These  are  our  reasons  for  thinking  that,  if  no  other  obstacles 
existed,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  the  poorer  classes  of  all 
political  influence;  merely  on  the  ground  that  their  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  state  is  insufficient  to  withhold  them  from 
wanton  misgovernment 

Mr  Alison  repeatedly  enlarges,  with  great  justice,  upon  the 
practical  evils  which  have  hitherto  been  found  to  accompany 
democratic  ins^tutions.  But  we  think  that  he  does  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  between  necessary  and  accidental  disadvan- 
tages— between  the  dangers  inseparable  from  popular  power,  and 
the  dangers  arising  from  its  abuse.  He  does  not  sufficiently 
consider  that  in  no  state  which  has  yet  existed  have  the  poorer 
classes  been  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  richer  in  civilization 
and  intelligence;  and  that  consequently  in  no  state  which  has 
yet  existed,  could  any  form  of  government,  at  all  approaching  to 
what  can  be  properly  called  a  democracy,  bare  any  chance  of  a 
fair  trial.  In  ancient  Athens  and  modern  France,  that  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  men  utterly  unfit  for  its  exercise.  The 
consequences  were  perfectly  natural — in  the  one  case,  perpetual 
turbulence  and  speedy  decay — in  the  other,  rapine,  bloodshed, 
and  anarchy.  In  the  United  Statesof  America,  the  experiment 
is  now  in  progress  on  a  far  wiser  plaii,  and  under  far  more  favour- 
able circumstances.     But  even  oere  we  admit  that  Mr  Alison  is 
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*  tion  requisite  for  acquiring  extensive  information,  are  more 
*li)(ely,  in  the  long  run,  to  acquire  and  exhibit  the  powers  neces- 

*  sary  for  beneficial  legislation,  than  those  who,  from  the  necea- 
'  sides  of  their  situation,  are  chained  to  daily  toil,  and  from  the 

*  limited  extent  of  their  funds  have  been  disabled  from  acquiring 

*  a  thorough  education.  .  .  .  No  person  of  a  different  profession 

*  would  think  of  competing  with  a  physician  in  the  treatment  of  a 
'  person  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  disease,  or  with  a  lawyer  in  the 
'  management  of  an  intricate  or  difficult  lawsuit.  .  .  .  And  it 

*  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  the  science  of  gorernment  could 

*  be  as  successfully  pursued  by  those  classes  whose  time  is  almost 

*  wholly  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  as  by  those  who  have  made  it 
'  the  undivided  object  and  study  of  their  hfe.' — (i.966.)  All  this  is 
perfectly  true ;  but  wbat  conclusion  does  Mr  Alison  draw  from 
It  ?  What  is  to  prevent  a  democratic  state  from  making  proper 
use  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  any  class  of  its  citizens  ?  Does 
Mr  Alison  suppose  that,  if  a  democracy  were  established  in  Eng- 
land, the  whole  nation  would  assemble  on  Salisbury  Plain  to 
pass  laws  and  transact  business  ?  Or  does  he  think  that  the 
representative  assembly  and  the  public  offices  would  be  filled 
with  labourers  and  mechanics  ?  Every  state  where  the  supreme 
power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  numerical  majority  is  a  demo- 
cracy ;  just  as  every  state  where  it  is  held  by  an  individual  is  a 
despotism.  The  people,  like  the  king,  may  exercise  their  power 
by  any  machinery  that  may  appear  convenient ;  they  may  dele- 
gate it  to  presidents,  senators,  ambassadors,  and  secretaries  of 
state ;  and  they  may  entrust  these  offices  to  the  most  deserving 
persons  to  be  found  in  the  community.  Why,  then,  is  the  science 
of  government  likely  to  be  less  successfully  cultivated  in  a  demo- 
cratic state  f  Or  why  have  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  such 
a  state  less  encouragement  to  make  that  science  the  object  and 
study  of  their  lives  P  History  does  not  convince  us  that  the  fact 
is  so.  Faulty  as  popular  governments  generally  are,  their  fault 
has  seldom  been  a  want  of  able  and  experienced  servants. 
Neither  America,  nor  Athens,  nor  even  revolutionary  France, 
found  reason  to  complin  of  the  mediocrity  of  their  statesmen. 
Such  ministers  as  Pericles,  Washington,  and  Carnot,  were 
surely  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  any  aristocratic  government' 
on  earth. 

But,  however  able  might  be  the  rulers  of  a  democratic  state, 
Mr  Alison  thinks  that  their  policy  wonld  be  constantly  baffled 
by  the  thoughtless  impatience  of  the  supreme  multitude.  *  Who- 
'  ever,'  he  says,  *  has  closely  observed  the  dispositions  of  large 

*  bodiesofmen,  whether  in  social  or  political  life,  must  have  become 
'  sensible  that  the  most  uniform  and  lasting  feature  by  which  they 
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'  are  distingtushed,  is  that  of  insensibility  to  the  future.'— (x.  969.) 
Undoubtedly  this  is  the  great  defect  of  all  popular  governments. 
They  are  macbinea  of  prodigious  power  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  set 
them  in  motion  with  quickness,  or  to  direct  them  with  precision. 
In  persevering  policy,  in  cautious  secrecyi  in  unwearying  vigi- 
lance, a  democracy  is  far  inferior  to  an  aristocracy,  as  an  aristo- 
cracy is  far  inferior  to  a  despotism.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  this  is 
in  some  measure  an  intrinsic  disadvantage,  which  no  degree  of 
national  intelligence  could  entirely  eradicate.  Still  Mr  Alison 
wUl  scarcely  contend  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  which  all  demo- 
cracies possess  in  an  equal  d^ree.  He  will  allow  that  the 
Athenian  democracy  was  less  infatuated  than  the  French  ;  and 
that  the  Amt^rican  democracy  is  less  thoughtless  than  tbe 
Athenian.  He  will  allow,  in  shortt  that  the  insensibility  to  tbe 
future  of  which  he  speaks,  varies  inversely  as  the  average  intel- 
lect of  the  people.  If  this  is  the  cose,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  great  body  of  mankind  ore  capable  of  such  a  degree  of  im- 
provement as  to  diminish  the  want  of  foresight  peculiar  to  po- 
Ftular  governments,  until  it  is  more  than  balanced  by  their  pecu- 
iar  advantages. 

Mr  Alison  replies  decidedly  in  the  negative ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  he  luu  fairly  stated  the  point  in  dispute.  He  says 
that  '  the  doctrine  of  human  perjeetibility  is  so  ^^eable  to  the 
*  human  heart,  so  flattering  to  human  vanity,  and  withal  so  nearly  - 
'  allied  to  the  generous  affections,  that  it  will  in  all  probability,  to 
'  the  end  of  the  world,  constitute  the  basis  on  which  all  the  erTorts 
'  of  the  popular  party  will  be  rested,  and  all  the  visions  of  sodal 
'amelioration  justified.' — (x.938.)  Hecitesasexamples  the  visions 
of  Rousseau  and  Condorcet,  and  proceeds  of  course,  with  perfect 
success,  to  show  that  such  theories  have  always  been  disappointed ; 
and  that  they  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  tbe  revealea  doctrine 
of  human  corruption.  We  perfectly  agree  in  all  this.  No 
Christian,  no  philosopher,  no  experienced  man  of  the  world,  can 
reasonably  believe  in  human  perfectibility,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  commonly  understood.  But  will  Mr  Alison  allow 
no  schemes  of  social  amelioration  short  of  angelic  purity? — 
no  popular  government  except  by  impeccable  beings?  Does 
he  confound  all  hopes  of  human  improvement  with  the  dreams 
of  the  enthusiasts  who  predicted  that  crime,  war,  disease,  and 
death  itself,  would  shortly  yield  to  the  advance  of  science  and 
virtue  ?  We  entertain  no  such  visionary  ideas  ;  the  only  means 
by  which  we  look  for  improvement,  are  the  natural  progress  of 
reason  and  religion ;  and  the  only  result  which  we  expect,  is 
the  communication  of  those  qualities  to  tbe  many,  which  our  own 
observation  has  shown  us  in  the  few.     Mr  Alison  tells  us  that  a 
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good  democracy  is  a  dream,  because  men  can  never  become 
angels.  We  reply  that  we  Bball  be  perfectly  contented  to  try 
the  experiment,  when  they  all  become  Washingtontt  and  Wilber- 
forces. 

Surely  we  shall  not  be  told  that  this  too  is  an  idle  vision.  If 
experience,  reason,  and  revelation  deny  that  man  is  perfectible, 
do  they  not  combine  to  assert  that  he  is  improvable — improvable 
to  a  degree  which  those  who  have  only  known  him  in  his  lowest 
state  can  scarcely  imagine?  All  we  venture  to  hof>e  is,  that  a 
certain  degree  of  this  improvement  will,  in  course  of  time,  become 
general.  We  do  not  believe  in  human  perfectibility,  because 
we  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  perfect  man.  But  we  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  known  many  wise  and  good  men  ;  many  men  to 
whose  integrity  we  would  cheerfully  entrust  our  dearest  interests. 
What  presumption  is  there  in  believing  that  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge and  of  Christianity  may  hereafter  multiply  their  number? 
We  can  conceive  that  a  savage,  whose  highest  ideas  of  human 
excellence  are  drawn  from  the  barbarians  of  his  tribe,  might  ridi- 
cule such  a  hope.  By  why  an  Englishman,  who  perhaps  is 
aware  of  the  actual  existence  of  many  excellent  men,  should  deny 
tbepossible  existence  of  thousands,  is  to  us  incomprehensible. 

There  is  one  great  difference  between  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic constitutions,  which  Mr  Alison  does  not  appear  to 
notice.  He  constantly  speaks  as  if  wisdom  and  foresight 
were  as  inseparable  from  aristocracy,  as  he  pronounces  rashness 
and  indolence  to  be  from  democracy-  Whether  he  is  right 
or  wrong  in  the  latter  opinion,  in  the  former  he  is  aseur^ly 
mistaken.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  a  bad  democracy 
displays  great  faults  and  great  powers,  while  a  bad  aristocracy, 
with  foults  nearly  as  great,  displays  no  power  at  all.  ThedefecU 
of  an  aristocracy  are  intrinsic,  but  its  merits  are  variable  ;  there 
are  certain  faults  which  it  must  possess,  and  certain  advantages 
which  it  may  possess.  The  best  aristocracy  cannot  call  forth 
democratic  enthusiasm  ;  hut  a  bad  aristocracy  may  rival  demo- 
cratic recklessness.  The  aristocracy  of  Austria  was  no  match 
for  the  French  republic  in  its  moments  of  awakened  energy ;  the 
aristocracy  of  Ven  ice  was  as  supine  as  the  same  republic  in  its 
feeblest  intervals  of  exhaustion.  The  reverse  of  this  will  apply  to 
a  democracy.  Its  merits  are  intrinsic;  for  the  worst  democra- 
cies, such  as  Athens  or  revolutionary  France,  have  surpassed, 
when  aroused  by  imminent  danger,  the  vigour  of  the  bent  aristo- 
cratic governments.  Its  defects,  on  the  contrary,  are  variable. 
They  depend  upon  the  average  sense  and  principle  of  its  citizens. 
When  that  average  is  low,  the  anarchy  which  ensues  is  worse 
than  the  severest  despotisro ;  bnt  when  it  is  raised  as  high  as  the 
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imperfection  of  human  nature  will  pennit,  it  might  enable  a  popu- 
lar ^vernment  to  exert  the  self-denying  vigilance  of  the  wisest 
aristocracy. 

We  have  been  induced  hy  Mr  Alison's  undistinguishing  ab- 
horrence to  say  so  much  more  than  we  had  intended  in  favour 
of  democratic  institutions,  that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation.  We  are  as  averse,  then, 
as  the  most  rigid  Conservative  to  sudden  or  violent  political 
changes.  It  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  such  change, 
whether  it  assume  its  sternest  or  its  mildest  form — whether  it 
appear  as  a  Revolution  or  a  Reform  Bill — that  we  think  the  Id- 
stitutions  of  every  state  should  be  gradually  modi6ed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intellectual  progress  of  its  subjects.  ^yhetheI  that 
progress  will  ever  attain  such  a  height,  as  to  make  unrestrained 
self-government  practicable  in  any  community  of  human  beings, 
we  greatly  doubt.  Such  a  change  may  be  as  idle,  though  surely 
not  an  ignoble  or  unimproving  hope,  But  the  princtpleJ^or  which 
we  contend  is  simply  tnis,  that  the  fitness  of  the  people  for  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  is  the  sole  criterion  by  which  political 
power  can  be  safely  or  justly  granted  or  denied  them. 

Mr  Alison,  as  might  be  expected,  applies  his  whole  theory 
upon  popular  government  to  the  reforms  of  the  last  reign  in  this 
country;  and  most  dismal  are  the  forebodings  with  which  it  in- 
spires nim.  We  have  said  that  we  cannot  condemn  hie  devo- 
tion to  his  pi^tical  creed ;  but  we  think  we  have  a  right  to 
comphiia  of  it  as  sometimes  betraying  him  into  a  tone  of  arro- 
gant assumption.  We  have  been  frequently  amused,  and  occa- 
sioniilly,  for  a  moment,  provoked,  by  the  cool  dogmatical  -deci- 
sion with  which  he  finally  settles,  by  a  passing  remark,  the 
great  public  controversies  of  the  age,  and  then  proceeds  to 
reason  upon  his  own  opinion  as  upon  an  indisputaDle  founda- 
tion.    Thus,  he  alludes  to  Catholic  Emancipation  as  'that  loos- 

*  ening  of  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State  under  which 

*  the  nation  has  so  grievously  laboured,'  (viii.  20,) — '  that  mo- 

*  mentous  change  in  our  religious  institutions  which  first  loosened 
'the  solid  fabric  of  the  British  empire,'  (vili.  43;) — and  he 
pronounces  upon  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  abolition  of  Slavery, 
in  the  same  peremptory  language.  If  he  would  condescend  to 
overthrow  our  political  tenets  by  deliberate  argument,  we  might 
endeavour  to  own  bis  superiority  with  a  good  grace ;  but  it  is  too 
much  for  human  patience  to  find  them  dismissed  in  a  parenthesis, 
as  unworthy  serious  discussion.  Mr  Alison  must  surely  be  aware, 
that  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  countrymen  approved  of  the 
changes  which  we  have  mentioned,  uid  still  expect  them  to  prove 
fully  successful.     Are  they  at  once  to  be  condemned,  because  an 
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overweening  and  pompous  historian  cbooaes  to  sfaakehig  head,  with 
a  compassionate  sneer,  at  their '  well-meaning  but  injudicious'  phi- 
lanthropy ?  Or  is  Mr  Alison  so  much  their  superior,  that  he  has 
a  right  to  assume,  on  bis  own  authority,  that  ttiey  are  mistaken, 
and  to  draw  matter  of  argument  and  rebuke  from  that  assump- 
tion ?  If  the  measures  in  question  were  the  subject  of  his  nar- 
rative— if  any  part  of  his  work  were  devoted  to  their  details,  and 
to  proof  of  their  pernicious  tendency — we  should  not  object  to 
his  delivering  his  opinion,  however  we  might  disapprove  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  his  language.  But  we  must  protest  against  his 
ftractice  of  interweaving  with  a  history  of  past  events,  what 
awyers  call  obiter  dicta  upon  the  politics  of  the  day.  The 
writer  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  ought  to  imitate  the  dignity 
and  self-restraint  of  a  judge  on  the  bench,  and  carefully  to  ab- 
stain from  throwing  out  imputations  and  assertions  not  strictly 
warranted  by  the  evidence  before  the  court. 

We  have  no  intention,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  discussing  with 
Mr  Alison  the  merits  of  the  individual  changes  which  have  lately 
f^used  BO  much  anxiety  in  the  British  nation.  Those  who  hold 
what  are  calledreforming  opinions,  may  possibly  have  been  wrong 
in  the  precise  measure  of  the  particular  innovations  which  they 
proposed ;  but  we  certainly  apprehend  no  danger  to  the  British 
constitution  from  their  general  tendency.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate  the  general  arguments  upon  the  progress  of  popular 
influence  which  we  have  already  advanced  ;  out  we  think  there 
are  many  reasons  for  hoping  that  its  late  advance  in  this  country 
will  be  as  peaceful  in  its  immediate  effects,  as  beneficial  in  its 
final  result. 

Our  chief  ground  for  this  hope  is  the  high  character,  moral  in- 
fluence, and  peculiar  constitution,  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
'i'hat  body,  splendid  and  powerful  as  it  is,  has  for  ages  been  so 
intimately  blended  with  tne  middle  classes,  and  so  frequently 
recruited  from  their  ranks,  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to 
draw  the  precise  line  which  separates  the  gentleman  from  the 
rotun'er.  The  social  rank  of  an  Englishman  depends  upon  his 
wealth,  his  political  inflnence,  and  his  personal  character — not 
upon  arbitrary  heraldic  distinctions.  We  do  not  see,  as  in  Vienna, 
accomplished  families  excluded  from  society  because  their  ances- 
tors were  enriched  by  commerce.  We  do  not  see,  as  in  Hungary, 
ignorant  menials  assuming  ridiculous  airs  of  superiority  because 
tney  trace  their  pedigree  to  some  obscure  baronial  family, 

Mr  Alison,  devoted  as  he  is  to  the  aristocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, speaks  with  strong  and  just  detestation  of  those  odious 
oligarchies,  in  which  an  impassable  barrier  is  placed  between  the 
nobility  and  the  people,  and  all  political  power  is  treated  as  the 
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hereditary  privil^e  of  a  certain  nninber  of  bmilies.  It  i«  this 
tyrannical  system  which  has  so  often  coarerted  the  progress  of 
hberty  into  a  servile  war — a  struggle  between  anarchy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  slavery  on  the  other.  It  is  this  which  canses  so 
many  rulers  to  resent  every  effort  for  political  emancipation  as  a 
conspiracy  to  rob  them  of  their  private  property ;  and  which  bo 
often  excites,  with  the  first  ray  of  popular  intelligence,  the 
deadly  jealousy  of  the  government,  and  tne  vindictive  discontent 
of  the  subject.  In  France  we  have  seen  one  dreadful  instance  of 
the  consequences  which  an  obstinate  adherence  to  such  institn- 
tioDB  may  produce.  There  are  still  European  states  in  which 
the  nobility,  though  mild  and  just  in  the  exercise  of  their  power, 
cling  to  their  exclusive  privileges  with  a  tenacity  which  is  be- 
ginning to  be  bitterly  resented  by  the  more  aspiring  of  the 
middle  classes.  There  may  be  persons  to  whom  an  aristocracy 
constituted  upon  this  system  of  haughty  superiority  may  appear 
a  singularly  chivalrous  and  interesting  race.  There  may  be 
persons  who  consider  nobility  as  the  ornament  of  the  state 
— the  Corinthian  capital  of  the  column — made  to  be  looked  at, 
boasted  of,  and  paid  for.  We  know  that  there  are  tourists  who 
judge  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  foreign  states  accord- 
ing to  their  own  ideas — not  always  ttie  moat  tasteful  or  refined 
~of  the  picturesque  ; — who  detest  democracy  because  the  ladies 
of  Cincinnati  are  cold  and  repulsive ;  who  adore  despotism  be- 
cause the  countesses  of  Vienna  are  graceful  and  polite ;  and  who 
forget  the  cowardly  cruelty  of  a  cold-blooded  tyrant,  in  their 
admiration  of  his  simple  habits  and  familiar  manners.  To  such 
judges  an  English  gentleman  may  appear  a  far  less  romantic 
personage  than  the  imbecile  Spaniard,  in  whose  veins  stagnates 
the  biue  blood  of  Guzman  or  Mendoza ;  or  than  the  servi^  and 
frivolous  Austrian,  whose  worst  fear  is  a  frown  from  Prince 
Metternich;  whose  noblest  ambition  is  tobe  crime  de  la  crime,  and 
whose  proudest  boast  is  his  descent  from  a  long  succession  of 
titled  Teutonic  boors.  To  us,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  Mr 
Alison,  the  popular  constitution  of  the  British  aristocracy  appears, 
not  merely  a  ground  uf  pride  and  pleasure,  but  a  blessing. 

It  is  certain  that  the  higher  classes  in  England  are  generally 
opposed  to  all  political  reform.  But  the  existence  of  a  strong 
minority  who  hold  the  contrary  opinion,  isasuGScient  proof  that 
their  opposition  is  that  of  men  acting  on  conviction,  not  from 
sordid  esprit  tie  corps.  They  would  not  risk  the  peace  of  the 
country  rather  than  sacrifice  their  prejudices ;  and  if  they 
had  the  wish  of  doing  so,  they  have  no  longer  the  power. 
The  time  is  past  when  their  influence  was  able  to  provoke  the 
colliuon  of  physical  force.     The  people,  when  thoroughly  roused. 
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can  now  find  legal  and  constitutional  means  of  redress,  whicfa, 
slow,  toilsome,  and  painful  as  they  may  be,  are  irresistible  when 
peneveringly  used.  This  state  of  things  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is 
tolerable  and  hopeful.  We  no  doubt  believe  tbat  it  would  be 
best  for  the  country  if  all  Englishmen  approved  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  reform.  But  as  that  cannot  be,  it  is  well  that  there 
should  be  a  strong  party  whose  error  is  an  over  caudous  wbh  to 
retard  it.  It  is  well,  while  there  is  such  an  endless  variety  of 
opinions,  that  there  should  be  every  security  against  their  result 
being  wrong  on  the  more  dangerous  side. 

If  the  character  of  the  British  aristocracy  is  favourable  to  the 
temperate  progress  of  reform,  that  of  the  popular  party,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is,  in  our  opinion,  scarcely  less  so.  This  is 
an  assertion  which  we  are  aware  wilt  find  many  opponents, 
and  none  more  strenuous  than  Mr  Alison.  But  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  Englishmen  of  the  present  generation  have 
passed  through  an  ordeal  of  no  common  severity — an  ordeal 
which  would  have  driven  most  nations  frantic  with  party  animo- 
sity and  triumphant  exultation.  We  do  not  say  that  they  have 
borne  it  without  some  degree  of  dangerous  excitement.  Bat  if 
the  great  constitutional  change  of  1632  has  encouraged  the  hopes 
of  a  few  crazy  demag<^ues — if  it  has  fostered  for  a  time  the 
dreams  of  Chartists  and  Socialists — how  frequently  has  it  not  led 
to  the  display  of  temptation  manfully  resisted,  of  distress  patiently 
borne,  of  power  soberly  exercised,  and  of  political  contests  for- 
bearingly  carried  on ! 

Mr  Alison  thinks  that  a  most  alarming  symptom  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  British  nation  is  *  the  constant  and  uninter- 
'  rupted  increase  of  crime,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  peace 
*  and  war,  unchecked  by  penal  vigilance,  undiminished  byintellec- 
'  tual  cultivation.' — (vii.  U.)  A  most  alarming  symptom,  indeed, 
and  withal  a  most  unaccountable  one.  But  is  tne  last  clause  of  the 
sentence  really  supported  by  the  fact  ?  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  crimes  of  the  less  atrocious  kind  have  of  late  years  consi- 
derably increased  in  this  country.  But  among  whom  have  they 
increased  ?  Among  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  ? — among 
substantial  farmers  and  tradesmen  ? — among  decent  peasants  and 
mechanics  ?  Far  from  it.  The  morals  of  the  educated  ranks 
have  indisputably  improved.  Generations  have  passed  since  the 
peerage  was  disgraced  by  a  Ferrers  or  a  Lovat.  Our  fathers 
were  more  scandalized  by  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  a  life  of  open 
indecorum,  in  a  man  of  rank,  than  our  great-grandfinthers  by  mur- 
der or  felony.  The  Barrymores  and  Queensburys  of  the  last 
generation,  were  but  spiritless  successors  to  such  men  as  Mobnii 
and  Charteris,  the  braves  and  libertines  of  Queen  Anne'a  golden 
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days.  Noble  lords  now  find  it  easy  to  acquire  an  unenviable 
notoriety  by  frolics  which  would  have  appeared  ingloriously  tame 
and  tranquil  to  tlie  Mohocks  of  the  last  century.  They  have 
the  honour  of  a  trial  before  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  for  breakinf^ 
the  bead  of  a  single  constable,  while  their  ancestors  were  hardly 
carried  to  Bow  Street  for  running  half  a  dozen  through  the 
hodv.  Serious  crime,  in  short,  is  now  almost  wholly  confined 
to  the  lowest  of  the  populace.  Vice  has  spread  precisely  in  that 
direction  in  which  it  was  not  opposed  by  *  intellectual  cultira- 
*  tion.'  This  is  a  very  natural  effect  of  advancing  civilization. 
In  a  barbarous  community,  crime  is  almost  univers^.  In  a  well 
governed  community,  it  concentrates  itself  in  the  most  ignorant 
and  most  destitute  classes  ;  but  the  general  enmity  which  nar- 
rows its  limits  increases  its  intensity.  In  such  a  country  as  Af- 
ghanistan or  CafFraria,  almost  every  man  is  occasionally  guilty  of 
violence  and  dishonesty;  but  the  professed  outcasts  from  society 
are  comparatively  few.  In  such  a  country  as  England,  nineteen 
men  in  twenty  are  incapable,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  of 
temptation,  of  a  criminal  misdemeanour ;  hut  there  is  a  large  class 
who  entirely  subsist  by  tbe  practice  of  petty  depredation.  But  why 
should  Mr  Alison  pronounce  this  last  stronghold  of  vice  impreg- 
nable? Why  are  our  means  of  improvement  unequal  to  finish 
what  they  have  so  well  begun  ?  We  do  not,  indeed,  venture  to 
hope,  that  our  posterity  will  ever  regard  a  burglar  or  a  pickpocket 
with  the  surprise  and  curiosity  with  which  we  regard  a  riotous 
peer  of  the  realm — as  a  curious  specimen  of  a  Bingular  and  nearly 
extinct  species.  But  it  will  at  least  be  admitted,  that  the  in- 
struction which  has  produced  a  change  scarcely  less  striking  in 
the  higher  ranks,  has  yet  to  exert  its  full  influence  upon  that 
class  of  tbe  community  which  stands  most  in  need  of  its  benefits. 
Whether  the  advance  of  civilization  will  necessarily  draw  with  it 
an  advance  of  political  wisdom,  let  the  experience  of  posterity 
decide.  Hitherto  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  to  have  done  so.  We 
gather  from  various  passages  in  Mr  Alison's  history,  that  he  con- 
siders the  English  constitution,  until  modified  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
to  have  been  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  nation.  Was 
it  equally  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  narion  three  centuries  be- 
fore ?  Is  it  not  probable,  that  if  that  constitution  had  practically 
existed  in  the  days  of  Tyler  or  Cade,  it  would  have  led  to 
anarchy  and  ruin  ?  This  is  at  least  a  proof,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  degree  of  popular  influence  had  be- 
come useful  and  necessary,  which  woulcf  have  been  highly  dan- 
gerous in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth.  May  not  a  similar  im- 
provement have  taken  place  between  168S  and  1642?  Might 
not  the  restraints  swept  away  by  the  Reform  Bill  have  become 
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sources  of  the  British  empire  have  really  been  suffered  to  remain 
dormant  to  an  ext«nt  which  the  present  state  of  our  foreign 
relations  renders  in  the  highest  degree  imprudent.  But  we  are 
astonished  to  find  him  calling  this  an  '  extraordinary  decline,'  and 
averring  that  its*  immediate  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the'long-con- 

*  Unued  and  undue  preponderance,  since  the  [leace,  of  the  popular 

*  part  of  the  constitution.' — (vii.777.)  When,  we  would  ask,  was  it 
otherwise?  When  did  the  English  nation,  or  the  English  govern- 
ment, show  themselves  waryinprovidingforremote  dangers?  How 
did  our  ancestors  display  that  far<sigtited  prudence  which  Mr 
Alison  boasts  as  the  cnaracteristic  merit  of  aristocratic  govern- 
ments ?  By  leaving  the  Thames  exposed  to  the  Dutch  fleet  id 
1667?  by  allowing  5000  daring  Highlanders  to  overrun  half  Eng- 
land in  1745  F  by  their  admirable  state  of  military  preparation  ir 
1756,  in  1  T7&,  and  in  1793?  The  truth  is,  that  the  British  people 
have  for  generations  been  as  impatient  of  vigilance  and  precau- 
tion in  time  of  peace,  as  they  are  daring  and  obstinate  in  actual 
war.  The  present  generation  may  have  inherited  the  reckless 
imprudence  of  their  ancestors ;  but  we  think  they  would  find  con- 
nderable  difficulty  in  surpassing  it. 

Mr  Alison,  however,  to  our  utter  perplexity,  fixes  upon  the 
sixty  years  preceding  the  peace  of  1815,  as  an  example  of  the 
mignty  effects  of  *  combined  aristocratic  direction  and  demo- 

*  cratic  vigour.' — (x.  981.)     He   even   maintains,  that   'if  to 

*  any  nation  were  given,  for  a  series  of  ages,  the  combined 
'  wisdom  and  energy  of  England,  from  the  days  of  Chatham 

*  to  those  of  Wellington,  it  would  infallibly  acquire  the  empire 
'  of  the  world.' — (x.  9S2.)  This,  if  we  glance  at  the  his- 
tory of  that  period,  will  appear  strange  language.  A  court 
intrigue  cut  short  the  triumphs  of  Chatham  by  an  abrupt 
and  inglorious  peace.  Those  of  Wellington  were  achieved 
by  the  high  qualities  of  a  single  individual,  in  spite  of 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  an  imbecile  government. 
And  against  these  successes  are  to  be  set  off  the  loss  of  the 
American  provinces,  the  wilful  blunders  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  the  Walcheren  expedition.  We  are  not  insensible  to 
the  glory  acquired  by  the  national  character  during  the  interval 
of  which  Mr  Alison  speaks.  We  are  aware  that  neither  Lord 
North  nor  Mr  Pitt  could  incapacitate  British  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  doing  their  duty.  But  they  could,  and  did,  employ  the 
national  energies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their 
reward ;  and  it  is  doubly  mortifying  to  an  Englishman  to  find 
his  countrymen,  after  a  useless  display  of  strength  and  courage,' 
baffled  ana  dishonoured  by  the  folly  or  corruption  of  an  irrespon- 
lible  oligarchy.  ; 
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resources  so  as  to  ensure  its  lasUng  for  a  whole  generation.  He 
wasted  the  courage  of  his  countrymen  in  colooial  e^Epeditions — 
he  kept  eighty  thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world  to 
inglorious  repose — and  he  paid  Russian  and  German  armies, 
incomparably  inferior  in  the  most  formidable  qualities  of  the 
soldier,  to  face  the  enemy  on  the  continent.  '  H»e,'  as  Mr 
Alison  truly  and  pointedly  remarks,  '  lay  the  capital  error  of  Mt 

*  Pitt's  financial  system,  considered  with  reference  to  the  warlike 
'  operations  it  was  intended  to  promote — that  while  the  fomer 
'  was  calculated  for  a  temporary  effort  only,  and  based  on  the  prio* 

*  ciple  of  great  results  being  obtained  in  a  abort  time  by  an  ex* 

*  traragant  system  of  expenditure,  the  latter  was  arranged  on  the 

*  plan  of  the  most  niggardly  exertion  of  the  national  strength,  and 
'  the  husbanding  of  its  resources  for  future  eSbrta,  totally  incon- 
'  sistent  with  the  lavish  dissipation  of  i[s  present  fuDda.' — (v.  600.) 
Consider  for  a  moment  to  what  this  admission  amounts.  Simply 
to  this — that  Mr  Pitt  expended  150  millions  of  the  nation^ 
treasure  without  the  smallest  reasonable  chance  of  any  decisive 
advantage  in  return  I  This  be  did  at  a  moment  when  half  the 
sum,  judiciously  applied,  would  have  spared  a  subsequent  expense 
of  500  millions  to  England,  and  twenty  years  of  bloodshed  and 
desolation  to  Europe.  And  all  this  is  to  be  forgiven  because  he 
abhorred  the  French  Revolution,  and  established  the  sinking 
fund !  Mr  Alison,  zealous  as  he  is  in  Mr  Pitt's  defence,  has 
most  satisfactorily  confirmed  the  bitter  sentence  of  his  enemies, 
that  his  war  administration,  from  1793  to  1799,  was  at  once  the 
most  reckless,  and  the  most  feeble,  that  ever  disgraced  a  British 
cabinet. 

Mr  Alison,  in  concluding  his  dissertation  on  the  national  deb^ 
coolly  states  that,  by  the  abolition  of  the  sinking  fund,  'irre- 

*  trievable  ultimate  ruin  has  been  brought  upon  the  state.'— (v. 
616.)  We  would  fain  dissent  from  this  startling  conclusion,  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  state  a  few  plain  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
look  upon  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  not  indeed  without 
anxiety,  but  still  with  cheerfulness  and  hope. 

Mr  Alison  gives  two  reasons  for  his  predicUon  of  ruin  from  the 
national  debt,  one  of  which  at  least  he  makes  no  attempt  to  prove. 
'  Not  only,'  he  says,  '  is  the  burden  now  fixed  upon  our  resources 
'  inconsistent  with  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  national 

*  independence,  but  the  steady  rule  has  been  terminated  under 
'  which  alone  its  liquidation  could  have  been  expected.' — (v.  616.) 
Ilie  latter  of  these  two  propositions  we  in  substance  admit,  but 
the  former  we  greatly  doubt.  We  admit  that  there  is  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  national  debt ;  but  we  trust  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
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resources  of  the  nation  will  continue  to  increase  so  as  to  make- 
that  amount  comparatively  immaterial.  Let  us  look  to  the  past 
history  of  our  finances.  During  the  American  war,  the  mad 
misgovernment  of  the  soirereign  and  his  ministers  increased  the 
national  debt  by  more  than  100  millions  in  seven  years.  In 
1783,  its  whole  amount  was  240  millions — more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  revenue  was  eaten  up  by  its  interest — and  yet, 
since  all  parties  agreed  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  it  is  but  foir  to  conclude  that  the  national  expendi- 
ture was  as  large  as  any  reasonable  scale  of  taxation  could  sup- 
ply. The  wisest  statesmen  spoke  of  our  prospects  as  despon- 
dently, if  not  quite  as  poetically,  as  Mr  Alison  does  at  present. 
And  yet  we  know  that,  if  our  present  debt  were  no  larger  than 
that  of  1783,  we  could,  if  it  were  thought  advisable,  pay  it  off 
in  ten  or  twelve  years,  merely  by  applying  to  its  reduction  the 
surplus  of  our  present  annual  income.  But  the  vast  strength  of 
the  British  empire  was  to  be  proved  in  a  far  more  wonderful  man- 
ner. In  1793  broke  out  the  most  dreadful  war  in  modern  his- 
tory. With  two  brief  intervals  it  lasted  twenty-three  years.  The 
Wealth  of  England,  squandered  as  it  was  with  wasteful  prodi- 
gality, was  found  sufficient  to  nourish  the  contest  throughout  tho 
whole  of  Europe.  In  1815,  peace  returned,  and  the  British 
people  found  themselves  nearly  900  millions  in  debt;  and  yet 
their  annual  expenditure  more  than  tripled  the  interest  of  this 
enormous  sum — a  proof  that  the  naUon,  which  thirty  years 
before  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  a  debt  of  240  millions,  was 
now  able  to  support  with  safety,  though  not  without  suffering,  a 
burden  nearly  four  times  as  large!  Have  we  since  become  less 
able  to  bear  it  ?  Have  our  energies  been  paralyzed  by  this  tre- 
mendous pressure  ?    Let  Mr  Alison  himself  answer  the  question. 

*  Five-and-twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace  have  increased 

*  in   an  extraordinary  degree  the  wealth,  population,   and  re- 

*  sources  of  the  empire.     The  numbers  of  the  people  during 

*  ibat  time  have  increased  nearly  a  half;  the  exports  and  im- 

*  ports  have  more  than  doubted  ;  the  tonnage  of  the  commercial 
<  navy  has  increased  a  half;  and  agriculture,  following  the  wants 

*  of  the  increased  population  of  tne  empire,  has  advanced  in  a 

*  similar  proportion.' — (vii.  774.)  Surely,  if  we  go  no  further, 
there  is  even  here  ground  for  hope.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
increase  of  our  national  incumbrances,  rapid  as  it  has  been,  has 
been  less  rapid  than  that  of  our  national  resources; — that  we 
now  bear  a  debt  of  800  millions,  with  less  difficulty  than  we  bore 
one  of  80  millions  a  century  ago. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  1783,  some  soothsayer  bad  hazarded 
BUch  a  prediction  as  the  following  : — '  It  is  at  present  believed* 
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• '  that  a  long  interral  of  undisturbed  peace  and  rigid  economy  ' 

'  will  barely  save  the  country  from  open  bankruptcy.  I  aver 
'  that  in   ten  years  England  shall  be  struggling  for  existence  I 

'  with   the  mightiest   prince  in  the  worid.     For  twenty  years  h 

*  ber  resources  shall  be  krished  with  a  profusion  never  before  ' 

*  imagined ;  and  yet,  when  the  trial  is  over,  it  shall  be  found 
'  that   all  her  reckless   extravagance  has  l^rely   enabled   ber 

*  embarrassments  to  keep  pace   with   the  vigorous  growth   of 

*  her  prosperity.'  How  wild  would  such  a  prophecy  have 
appeared,  even  to  the  most  penetrating  statesmen  1  Yet  we 
know  that  it  would  have  been  literally  fulfilled.  We  have 
borne  the  debt  which  sixty  years  ago  seemed  so  overwhelibing ; 

we  have  survived  a  sudden  addition    of  650    millions  to  its  [ 

amount;  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  thriven  and  flourished 
ander  this  monstrous  load,  and  we  can  already  look  back  with 
thankfulness  to  a  time  when  it  tasked  our  strength  far  more 
severely  than  at  present.  And  now,  it  is  dogmatically  assumed . 
that  it  must  crush  us  after  all !  Surely  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  progress  of  Brititth  prosperity  should,  for  the  first  time 
during  so  many  ages,  be  suddenly  arrested.  And  if  this  does  not 
happen,  who  will  pronounce  it  impossible  that  our  descendants 
may  look  upon  the  debt  of  1816  as  lightly  as  we  look  upon  the 
debt  of  1783? 

These  are  the  considerations  which  incline  us  to  hope  that 
the  national  debt  bas  not  yet  outrun  our  ability  to  bear  it.  We 
will  now  give  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  not  likely  to  do 
so,  and  that  it  may  even  fail  to  keep  pace  with  thn  future  pro-  | 

gress  of  the  national  wealth,  as  it  has  hitherto  done.  The  natiotial 
debt  has  now  existed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  no 
addition  has  ever  been  made  to  its  amount,  except  in  time  of  | 

war.  Now,  during  this  period,  there  have  been  no  less  than 
seven  important  wars,  all  perilous  and  burdensome,  and  one  in  I 

particular  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  expensive  in  which  this  | 

or  any  other  nation  was  ever  engaged.     The  present  is  the  only  ' 

peace,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  which  England  has  enjoy- 
ed during  so  many  as  ten  successive  years.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  more  than  seventy  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  or 
about  one  year  in  every  two  since  the  origin  of  the  debt,  have 
been  employed  in  active  hostilities.  This  proportion  is  remark- 
ably, indeed  almost  unprecedentedly,  large.  During  that  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  only  one 
year  in  four  was  occupied  by  war,  and  only  one  in  seven  by 
foreign  war.  During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  proportion  was 
about  one  year  in  five.  It  is  therefore  cleaj  that  the  increase  of 
the  national  debt  has  been  hitherto  promoted  by  an  unosual  sao> 
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cession  of  difficulties ;  wid  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  think 
that,  aecordinff  to  the  usual  course  of  human  events,  so  long  a 
period  of  trouble  and  danger  may  probably  be  succeeded  by  one 
of  comparative  tranquillity. 

But  let  u3  suppose  the  worst.  Let  us  suppose  that  England 
is  next  year  plunged  in  a  fresh  struggle  with  enemies  as  formi- 
dable, and  a  war  administra^on  as  imbecile,  as  in  1793.  We 
have  DO  doubt  that,  backed  by  the  obstinate  courage  and  vast 
resources  of  the  British  people,  the  most  incapable  miniBtry  would 
sooner  or  later  achieve  a  triumphant  peace.  But  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  and  mismani^ed  war  would  of  course  be  a  heavy 
addition  to  our  present  burdens.  In  such  a  case  we  admit  that 
national  bankruptcy  might  appear  close  at  hand.  But  does  even 
this  imply  loss  of  national  independence  ?  It  is  now  only  fifty 
years  since  France  underwent  a  national  bankruptcy  of  the  most 
disastrous  kind.  Is  she  now  less  formidable  or  less  prosperous 
than  before  that  misfortune  ?  But  we  should  not  fear  even  this ; 
for  we  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  embarrassments  would 
compel  England  to  so  degrading  an  expedient.  Even  in  so  dis- 
mal an  emergency  as  we  are  supposing,  we  will  not  doubt  that 
the  national  spirit  would  be  found  equal  to  the  trial.  We 
acknowledge  that  fearful  sacrifices  might  be  necessary — sacrifices 
which  would  be  bitterly  felt  by  every  family  in  the  united 
kingdom — sacrifices  which  might  long  impede  the  advance  of 
prosperity  and  dvilization.  But  that  a  nation  containing  twenty 
millions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  crowned  and  strengthened  by 
a  century  and  a  half  of  foreign  glory  and  domestic  freedom,  could 
be  deprived  of  its  European  rank  by  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
is  what  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  possible. 

We  have  attempted,  we  trust  with  proper  courtesy  and  for-  . 
bearance,  to  express  our  dissent  from  some  of  Mr  Alison's  poli- 
tical opinions.  But  there  are  passages  in  his  work  which  we 
own  have  made  us  feel  some  difficulty  in  preserving  this  tone  of 
moderation.  We  allude  to  the  spirit  of  contempt  and  suspicion 
in  which  be  occasionally  permits  himself  to  speculate  on  the 
motives  and  probable  conduct  of  the  reforming  party  in  this 
country.  When  he  predicts  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  British 
empire  from  the  progress  of  democratic  innovation,  we  admit  that 
we  have  no  right  to  complain.  The  utmost  which  such  a  pre- 
diction imputes  to  the  most  democratic  politician,  is  an  error  of 
judgment.  But  when  he  accuses  the  liberal  party  in  England 
of  meditating  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  violence  and  treacnery, 
and  that  upon  mere  conjecture,  we  certainly  find  it  difficult  to 
restrain  our  indignation.  And  we  think  that  these  calumnies 
are  tendered,  if  posuble,  more  offenuve  by  the  calm  affecta- 
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tioD  of  historical  imp&itiality  witb  which  they  are  dclirered. 
After  relating  vith  just  abhorrence  the  atrotnUes  committed 
by  the  Brittan  troops,  in  storming  some  of  the  Spanish  for- 
tresses, he  concludes  his  remarks  with  the  following  refletv 
tion  : — '  A  consideration  of  these  monrnful  scenes,  combined 
'  witli  the  recolleciion  of  the  mutual  atrocities  perpeCiated  by 

*  both  parties  on  each  other  in  England  during  tne  wars  of  tlw 

*  Roses,  the  horrors  of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  cold- 
'  blooded   vengeance   of  the  Covenanters   after   the   battle  of 

*  Philiphaugh,   the   systematic   firing   and   pillage   of  London  ' 

*  during  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780,  and  the  brutal 

*  violence  inrecent  times  of  the  Chartists  in  England,  suggest  the 
'  painful  doubt  whether  all  mankind  are  not  at  bottom  the  some, 
'  in  point  of  tendency  to  crime,  when  exposed  to  the  influence 

*  of  the  same  temptations ;  and  whether  there  do  not  lie,  smoat- 
'  dering  beneath  the  boasted  glories  of  British  civilisation,  the 
'  embcTS  ot  a  conflagration  as  fierce,  and  a  devastation  as  wide- 

*  spread,  as  those  which  followed  and  disgraced  the  Frencb  Revolu- 

*  tion/ — (ix.821.)  Taken  in  its  literal  sense,  this  passage  is  a  mne 
truism.     Not  only  ore  Englishmen  capable  of  such  atrocities  as 

.  disgraced  the  French  Revolution,  but  they  will  inhlllbly  be 
guuty  of  them,  if  they  are  ever  situated  as  the  French  were  fifty 
years  ago.  Deprive  the  British  people  of  their  free  constitution, 
oppress  and  degrade  them  for  a  century  or  two  as  Louis  XV. 
oppressed  and  degraded  the  French,  and  yon  will  moke  them 
woat  the  great  bc3y  of  the  French  nation  was  in  1789 — a  mob 
of  ignorant,  degraded,  vindictive  serfs.  But  it  is  impoesible  to 
mistake  the  insinuation  which  Mr  Alison  really  intends  to  con- 
vey. No  one  can  seriously  suppose  that  he  feels  real  surprise 
and  alarm  at  finding  that  his  countrymen  ore  not  intrinsically 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  vices  of  human  nature.  He  clearly 
wishes  to  impress  his  readers  with  the  fear,  that  the  preaaU 
temper  of  the  English  nation  resembles  that  of  the  French  in 
1793;  and  that  the  progress  of  reform  in  this  country  is  likely  to 
terminate  in  a  violent  revolution.  It  is  ogunst  this  conjecture 
that  we  wish  to  protest. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  virtaes  of  our  national 
character  do  not  belong  to  us  by  Urtkrigbt.  Two  tbouwiMl 
years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  offered  human  sacrifices  at 
Stonehenge.  Eight  hundred  yean  after,  our  Saxon  anceston, 
in  morals  and  humanity,  were  much  upon  a  par  with  a  modern 
South  Sea  islander.  The  Danes  and  Nonnani  were  some  cen- 
turies later  still  in  abandoning  their  savage  habits.  All  this  does 
not,  of  course,  prevent  us  6mm  claiming  a  place  for  the  modem 
English  among   the  most  enlightened   notions  of  the  world ; 
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bnt  it  induces  us  to  attribute  tbeir  sympathy  with  the  fallen, 
"  their  aversion  to  blood,  their  generous  spirit  of  fair  play,  purely 
to  the  humanizing  effect  of  free  institutions  and  protecting  laws. 
For  160  years,  the  British  constitution,  however  impeHect  in 
some  particulars,  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  that 
ever  existed ;  and  even  for  some  centuries  earlier,  the  English 
had  enjoyed  more  political  freedom,  and  personal  security,  than 
almost  any  nation  in  the  world.  These  blessings  have  done 
much  to  improve  our  character ;  but  they  have  not  eradicated  the 
innate  passions  and  weakness  of  humanity.  They  have  made 
us  a  generous  and  humane  nation  ;  but  they  have  not  made  us 
incapable  of  ever  becoming  otherwise.  The  descendants  of 
twenty  generations  of  English  gentlemen  continue  to  be  born 
with  the  same  natnral  propensities  as  the  nursling  of  an  Indian 
wigwam.  Send  them  to  be  educated  in  Australia  or  Sumatra, 
and  they  will  grow  up  cannibals  and  barbarians  like  their  com- 
rades. Had  Howard  or  Homilly  been  kidnapped  in  their  in- 
ftncy  by  a  Pawnee  war  party,  they  would  have  undoubtedly 
acquired  a  taste  for  stealing  horses,  taking  scalps,  and  massacring 
prisoners.  In  the  same  manner,  bad  the  English  people  been 
trodden  down  by  tyrants  when  their  liberties  were  insecure, 
they  would  have  become  cowardly,  cruel,  and  revengeful.  They 
may  still  become  so,  if  those  liberties  should  ever  be  abandoned. 
But  whether  this  is  probable — whether  they  are  likely  delibe- 
rately to  resume  the  savage  habits  so  long  shaken  off — this  is  the 
trae  question  at  issue. 

The  examples  cited  by  Mr  Alison  can  mislead  no  one.  They 
occurred  at  remote  times,  or  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
He  might  as  well  argue  the  probability  of  a  bloody  rebellion 
from  the  crimes  of  Good,  or  Greenacre,  as  from  the  cacking  of 
San  Sebastian,  or  the  violence  of  the  Chartist  mobs.  The  ques- 
tion to  which  his  observations  point,  is  this : — whether  there  are 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  civil  war  in  the  British  empire. 
He  appears  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative;  but  how 
does  he  support  his  opinion?  We  naturally  ask  whether  the 
British  are  a  sanguinary  nation  ?  He  tells  us  that  they  were  so 
400  years  ago.  We  ask  whether  the  great  body  of  tne  people 
are  attached  to  the  laws  ?  He  tells  us  that  there  have  occurred 
three  or  four  destructive  riots  during  the  last  half  century.  We 
ask  whether  British  citizens  are  likely  to  rob  and  murder  their 
peaceable  neighbours  ?  He  tells  us  that  British  soldiers  are 
sometimes  guilty  of  violence  in  towns  taken  by  storm.  We 
admit  the  facts,  but  we  deny  that  they  afford  any  criterion  of 
the  ordinary  temper  of  the  nadon.  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves 
thnt  we  are  differently  conadtuted  from  the  savage  warriors  of 
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the  middle  ages,  or  the  brutal  rioters  of  the  last  ^aeration.  We 
found  our  hopes  of  avoiding  their  example,  simply  uptHi  the  ob- 
vious difference  of  circumsUncea.  When  the  English  return  to 
the  barbarism  of  the  1 5tb  century,  or  the  fanaticism  of  the  1 7th,  i 

then  they  will  treat  their  political  opponents  as  the  Yorkists 
treated  the  Lancastrians,  or  the  Covenanters  the  Royalists. 
When  the  mass  of  the  English  nation  becomes  as  crazy  or  as  i 

depraved  as  the  madmen  and  rufiEaos  of  the  No  Popery  mob,  ■ 

then  they  will  imitate  the  plunder  and  violence  of  1780.     When  | 

English  citizens   engage  in  political  contests  with  the  esdte-  ■ 

ment  of  soldiers  in  a  desperate  attack,  then  tbey  will  accompany 
political  success  with  tne  atrocities  of  a  victorious  storming 
party.     All   this   was  really   the   case  in    France.      In   1789,  ' 

the  French  populace  were  as  barbarous  as  the  Yorkists,  as  fana-  | 

tical  as  the  Covenanters,  as  depraved  as  the  lowest  follower  of 
X>ord  George  Gordon,  as  hardened  by  suffering,  as  mad  with 
triumph,  ana  as  thirsty  for  revenge,  as  Picton's  grenadiers  when 
tbey  carried  Badajoa.  But  the  violence  of  human  passion  is 
generally  proportioned  to  the  provocation  received.  Men  do 
not  feel  the  same  fury  at  the  refusal  of  a  political  privilege,  . 

as  at  a  tyranny  which  makes  their  lives  miserable.    The  English  1 

are  on  the  whole  a  free  and  happy  nation.     They  may  wish  to  I 

improve  their  condition,  and  the  wish  may  be  perfectly  justifiable; 
but  their  present    polidcal   state  is  at  least   tolerable.      The  I 

progress  of  reform  in  England  has  long  been  peaceful  and  con-  | 

stitutional.     The   Cathobc  might  be  indignant  when   he  was  ' 

refused  a  &ir  chance  of  public  n  on  ours  and  profits  ;  the  citizen  ! 

of  Birmingham  or  Manchester  might  complain  when  he  was 
denied  a  representative  in  the  legislature;  but  they  could  not 
feel  like  the  French  peasantry  under  the  feudal  laws.  The  mea- 
sures which  they  demanded  might  be  anxiously  desired,  but  they 
were  not  matter  of  life  and  death.  Men  might  dislike  Mr  Per- 
ceval when  he  refused  Catholic  emancipation,  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  when  he  opposed  Parliamentary  reform;  but  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  hate  them  as  the  French  popu- 
lace hated  Foulon  and  Berthier.  Angry  partisans  might  be 
found  to  abuse  them  in  the  papers,  or  even  to  throw  mud  at 
their  windows;  but  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that  anyone 
should  wish  to  hang  them  upon  a  lamp-post. 

Still  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  sombre  influence  which  Mr 
Alison's  anxious  and  prejudiced  imagination  exercises  upon  his 
judgment  of  the  future,  when  we  see  bow  strangely  it  perverts  his 
memory  of  the  past.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  he  actually  dis- 
covers a  resemblance  between  the  agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.    Now  we,  in  commop 
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with  nnmerotiB  writers  of  the  liberal  pereiiasion,  hare  more  tban 
once  remarked,  with  aatisfaction  and  triucnpfa,  the  circumstatices 
which  attended  the  great  constitutional  cban  j;e  of  1 832.  A  despe- 
rate  atruggcle,  a  complete  victory,  an  important  transfer  of  political 
power — afi  took  place  without  the  loss  of  a  life,  or  the  ccnftsca- 
tion  of  an  acre.  But  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
.transaction.  If  the  moderation  of  the  popular  party  had  been 
remarked  and  admired  at  the  time,  we  should  hare  thought  the 
example  less  striking.  But  it  was  not  so.  Not  only  did  the 
general  tranquillity  pass  as  a  thing  of  course,  but  the  few  and 
slight  symptoms  of  insubordination  which  did  appear,  excited 
universal  alarm  and  indignation.  Tumultuous  assemblies,  sedi- 
tious harangues,  and  menacing  outcries,  were  deplored  as 
amounting  in  themselves  to  unprecedented  atrocities.  If  a  rabble 
of  thoughtless  rioters  cheered  for  a  republic,  or  displayed  a  tri- 
color fiag,  words  were  found  wanting  to  characterise  the  porten- 
tous act.  A  violent  party  journal  ventured  to  threaten  popular 
violence,  and  received  from  the  general  resentment  an  oppro- 
brious soubriquet  which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  for  tne  moment,  most  unjustly 
indeed,  but  naturally  and  excusably,  one  of  the  least  popular 
men  in  England.  He  was  known  to  be  the  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  a  measure  which  the  great  body  of  the  nation  sincerely 
believed  to  be  indispensable  ;  and  he  was  reported,  we  believe 
most  falsely,  to  have  accompanied  the  expression  of  bis  dis- 
approbation with  a  haughty  and  contemptuous  threat.  An 
angry  mob  followed  his  carriage  with  hisses,  and  threw  stones  at 
the  windows  of  Apsley  House;  and  throughout  all  England 
one  party  was  transported  with  rage  and  dismay,  and  the  other 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  sorrow.  Men  of  all  opinions,  in 
short,  were  shocked  and  scandalized  to  find,  that  in  England  the 
surface  of  sodety  was  ruffled  by  a  moveroeut  which  in  most 
countries  would  have  broken  up  its  very  foundations.  We 
would  not  be  thought  to  palliate  the  partial  irregularities  which 
did  occur.  Riot  and  insult  may  be  almost  as  criminal  in  a  free 
citizen,  as  murder  and  plunder  in  an  ignorant  slave.  But  we 
may  be  permitted  to  exult  in  a  national  temper  which  leaves 
those  irregularities  so  little  excuse.  Nobody  thought  of  pausing 
among  the  massacres  of  1792,  to  complain  of  abusive  clamours 
or  broken  windows.  And  surely  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
of  the  ordinary  gentleness  of  an  individual,  when  he  overwhelms 
bis  friends  with  surprise  and  consternation  by  a  slight  frown,  or 
a  peevish  murmur. 

Such  is  not  Mr  Alison's  reasoning.     He  remembers  only  the 
panic  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  forgets  the  insufficiency  of 
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the  causes  which  excited  it.  Id  his  fourth  chapter,  he  has  made 
some  strong  and  just  remarks  on  the  infatuation  of  the  French 
nobility,  in  deserting  their  country  in  a  body,  almost  on  the  first 
appearance  of  danger.  In  a  note  to  this  passive,  he  quotes  the 
pointedly  expressM,  but  very  feeble  apology  of  M.  de  Cbateaa- 
briand,  which  in  effect  amounts  to  this— that  the  French  aris- 
tocracy ought  not  to  be  blamed,  because  the  danger  was  fesrfiil 
and  imminent,  and  because  no  one,  liring  in  a-peaceful  country, 
can  tell  whether  he  himself  would  have  behared  better  in  such 
an  emergency.  The  answer  to  all  this  is  perfectly  obvious.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand's  arguments  may  induce  us  to  look  upon  coir- 
ardice  and  folly  as  renial  faults ;  but  cannot  possibly  prove  that 
the  French  nobility  were  brave  or  wise  men.  We  perfectly 
agree  with  htm,  that  it  is  the  height  of  presumption  to  speak 
with  violent  indignation  of  persons  who,  in  trying  circumstances, 
have  failed  in  wisdom  and  courage ;  and  that  no  man  can  decide,  ' 

without  trial,  whether  he  possesses  such  qualities  himself.     This  I 

is  an  excellent  reason  for  pardoning  and  pitying  those  who  are 
guilty  of  imprudence  or  pusillanimity  ;  but  none  at  all  for  per.  ' 

mitting  them  to  deny  their  guilt.    M.  de  Chateaubriand's  defence  I 

is  at  best  merely  a  plea  for  mercy,  and  can  never  be  taken  as  a  I 

ground  for  acquittal.     Our  author's  reply  is  very  different.    He  [ 

takes  M.  de  Cliateaubnand  at  his  word,  and  says — We  Aowbeen 
tried,  and  we  have  stood  the  trial ;   for  the  English  aristocracy  | 

did   not  fly  their  country  when  the  Reform    Bill  passed.     For  ) 

the  benefit  of  the  incredulous  reader,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  I 

to  quote  this  most  astonishing  passage   entire.     *  Admitting,'  ' 

says  Mr  Alison,  'the  caustic  eloquence  of  these  remarks, 
'  the  British  historian  cannot  allow  their  justice.  The  example 
'  of  the   nobility  of  his  own  country,  in   the  disastrous  days 

*  which  succeeded  tfae  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  has  fur- 
'  nished  him   with  a  decisive  refutation  of  them.     The  flames 

*  of  Bristol  and  Nottingham  proved  that  danger  had  reached 
'their  dwellings  as  weft   as  those  of  the    French  noblemen; 

*  and  if  they  had,  in  consequence,  deserted  their  country  and 

*  leagued  with  the  stranger,  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  similar 

*  excesses  would  have  laid  waste  the  whole  fair  realm  of  England. 

*  They  did  not  do  so;  they  remained  at  home,  braving  every 

'  danger,  enduring  every  insult ;  and  who  can  over-estimate  the  ' 

*  influence  of  such  moral  courage  in  mitigating  the  evils  which 

*  then  so  evidently  threatened  their  country?' — (i.  312.)  We 
will  fairly  compare  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  for  that 
purpose  we  will  quote  from  Mr  Alison  a  few  of  the  threatening 
symptoms  which  overcame  the  resolution  of  the  French  noblesse. 

*  Every  where  the  peasants  rose  in  arms,  attacked  and  burnt  the 
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*  chateaux  of  the  laadlorde,  and  massacTed  or  expelled  the  pOB- 

*  seBBora.    The  horrors  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie,  in  the 

*  time  of  Edward  III.,  were  revived  on  a  greater  scale,  and  with 

*  deeper  circurostaDces  of  atrocity.  In  their  blind  fury  they  diil 
'  not  even  spare  those  seigneurs  who  were  known  to  be  inclined 
'  to  the  popular  side,  or  had  done  the  most  to  mitigate  their  auf- 

*  ferings,  or  support  their  rights.  The  most  cruel  tortures  were 
'  inflicted  on  the  victims  who  fell  into  their  hands.' — (i.  2*28.) 
We  gladly  spare  ourselves  and  our  readers  the  revolting  details 
whicn  follow.  Now,  what  parallel  baa  Mr  Alison  to  produce  from 
£tu[lish  history  ten  years  ago?  *  I'be  flames  of  Bristol  and 
'  Nottingham  t'  Two  isolated  riots,  occutring  at  an  interval  of 
several  j/ears — each  confined  to  a  single  town,  and  each  effectu- 
ally put  down  and  signally  punished  by  the  power  of  the  law. 
The  disturbances  of  Bristol  undoubtedly  originated  in  a  political 
cause;  but  it  is  clear  that  those  who  were  guilty  of  tne  chief 
ezcesses  committed  there,  acted  merely  from  thirst  of  plunder. 
No  vindictive  feeling  was  displayed  by  the  mob;  no  certain 
plan,  DO  submission  to  command,  was  observable  in  their  excesses, 
— all  was  indiscriminate  thirst  for  spoil.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
civil  authorities  failed  to  do  their  duty  in  repressing  the  first  symp- 
toms of  tumult,  and  a  rabble  of  thieves  and  desperadoes  seized  the 
opportunity  of  license  and  robbery.  But  in  every  large  commu- 
nity there  are  numbers  of  indigent  and  depraved  men,  who  gladly 
plunder  their  neighhouis  whenever  tbey  can  do  so  with  impunity. 
What  happened  in  Bristol  would  most  certainly  happen  to-mor- 
row in  every  large  city  in  Europe,  if  there  were  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  attempt  would  not  be  properly  repressed.  But  how 
were  the  British  aristocracy  peculiarly  menaced  by  a  destructive 
riot  in  a  great  commercial  town  ?  Had  Clumber  or  Strathfieldsay 
been  burnt  to  the  ground,  instead  of  halfTa-dozen  streets  in  Bris- 
tol, the  case  would  have  been  somewhat  different.  It  was  not 
by  disturbances  at  Lyons  or  Bordeaux  that  the  French  noblesse 
were  driven  to  Coblenz, 

We  do  not  know  how  we  can  better  expose  the  injustice  of  Mr 
Alison's  comparisoni  than  by  requesting  our  readers  to  imagine 
what  their  feelings  of  astonishment  would  have  been,  on  finding 
by  the  papers,  the  day  after  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  the  Conservative  gentry  of  England  had  emigrated 
in  a  body  I  Let  tbem  imagine  an  English  emigrant  peer  landings 
in  1832,  at  Calais  or  New  York.  He  is  eagerly  pressed  to 
describe  the  horrors  he  bas  witnessed — to  communicate  the  names 
of  the  most  illustrious  victims — to  give  the  particulars  of  the  new 
British  republic.     What  is  his  reply  P     '  England  is  in  an  awful 

*  state.    At  Bristol,  only  two  hundred  miles  from  my  family  seat. 
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*  there  has  been  a  daDgerous  riot  and  great  destruction  of  property. 
'  I  have  been  abused  in  the  coanty  newspapers.  Tbe  2'rma  has 
'  threatened  the  aristocracy  with  oridcbats  and  bladgeons.  The 
'  Duke  of  Wellington's  windows  have  been  broken.'  And  all  this 
would  have  been  addressed  to  men  who  could  remember  the 
Reign  of  Terror,'  or  the  forays  of  Brandt  and  Butler.  The 
French  emigration  is  a  subject  for  serious  blame;  but  that  of  the 
English  aristocracy  would  have  defied  the  gravity  fA  all  Europe, 
We  pity  and  despise  the  selfish  cowardice  of  a  man  who  flies  from 
a  dangerous  conflagration,  instead  of  staying  to  rescue  his  family 
and  protect  his  property.  But  our  pity  and  contempt  give  way 
to  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  when  we  hear  of  his  jumping  head. 
long  from  a  garret  window,  because  a  few  idlers  in  the  street 
have  raised  the  cry  of  fire. 

Not  only,  it  seems,  are  the  liberal  party  in  England  prepared 
to  imitate  the  crimes  of  the  French  Ilevolution,  but  they  are,  or 
were,  on  the  point  of  betraying  their  country  to  the  actual  per- 
petrators of  those  enormities.  After  noticing  tbat  Napoleon  nad 
intended  to  follow  bis  descent  npon  Great  Britain  by  a  procla- 
mation, promising  '  all  the  objects  which  the  revolutionary  party 

*  in  this  country  have  ever  had  at  heart,'  Mr  Alison  procmls  as 
follows ; — '  That  the  French  emperor  would  have  been  defeated 

*  in  his  attempt,  if  England  had  remained  true  to  herself,  can  be 

<  doubtful  to  no  one.      .     .      .     But  would  she  have  remained 

*  true  to  herself  under  the  temptation  to  swerve  produced  by  such 

*  means  ?     This  is  a  point  upon  which  there  is  no  Brtton  who 

*  would  have  enterttuned  a  doubt,  till  within  these  few  yean;  but 

<  the  manner  in  which  the  public  mind  has  reeled  frcHn  the  appli- 

<  cation  of  inferior  stimulants  since  1830,  and  the  strong  paitia- 
'  lity  to  French  alliance  which  has  grown  up  with  the  spread 

*  of  democratic  principles,  has  now  suggested  the  painful  doubt, 

*  whether  Napoleon  did  not  know  us  better  than  we  knew  our- 

<  selves,  and  whether  we  could  have  resisted  those  methods  of 

*  seduction  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  patriotism  of  so  many 

<  other  people.     .     .     ■      The  warmest  friend  to  his  country 

*  will  probably  hesitate  before  be  pronounces  upon  the  stability 
'  of  the  English  mind  under  the  influence  of  tbe  prodigious 
'  excitement  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  promulgation  of  the 
'  political  innovations  whicb  Napoleon  had  prepared  for  her  se- 
'  auction.  If  he  is  wise,  be  will  rejoice  that  in  the  providence 
'  of  God  his  country  was  saved  the  trial,  and  acknowledge  with 

*  gratitude  the  inestimable  obligations  whicb  she  owes  to  the 
'  illustrious  men  whose  valour  averted  a  danger  under  which 
'  her  courage,  indeed,  would  never  have  sunk,  but  to  which  her 
'  wisdom  might  possibly  have  proved  unequal.' — (v.  S79.) 
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We  bare  frequently  found  occasion  to  differ  from  Mr  Alison, 
but  tbis  is  one  of  the  few  passages  of  his  work  which  we  have 
read  with  serious  r^;ret  and  deep  diBpleasure.  Its  meaning  is 
simply  tbis — that  bad  Napoleon  landed  in  England,  those  Eng- 
lishmen who  approved  of  the  reforms  he  intended  to  promiBe, 
would  bare  deserted  their  countrymen  and  joined  his  army. 
The  calumny  is  most  disingenuously  enveloped  in  the  language 
of  pretended  self-abasement ;  but  this  disguise  is  too  slight  to 
conceal  its  real  nature  for  a  moment.  Tne  suspicion  express- 
ed by  Mr  Alison  is  obviously  applicable  only  to  bis  political 
opponents.  It  is  therefore  of  their  honour  alone  that  ne  feels 
all  this  timid  distrust.  The  temptation  of  which  he  expresses 
so  much  anxious  dread,  is  one  which  could  not  have  attract- 
ed him ;  the  merit  which  he  is  so  modestly  reluctant  to  vaunt, 
is  one  in  which  he  could  have  had  no  share.  This  candid 
renuDciation  of  other  people's  credit  has  a  twofold  advan- 
tage ;  for  it  combines  toe  grace  of  humility,  with  the  pleasure 
of  slander. 

We  might  easily  show  that  the  political  opinions  of  what  Mr 
Alison  is  pleased  to  call  the  revolutionary  party,  are  perfectly 
eonsistent  with  the  national  virtues,  and  even  with  the  whole- 
some prejudices,  of  true-born  Britons.  We  might  plead,  that  an 
honest  Englishman  may  consider  the  British  constitution  as  the 
best  in  the  world,  without  thinking  it  absolutely  perfect ;  that  he 
may  relipously  believe  himself  able  to  beat  three  Frenchmen, 
without  longing  to  be  perpetually  employed  in  doing  it.  We 
might  plead  that  it  is  one  thing  to  desire  the  support  of  France 
abr  oad,  and  another  to  invoke  her  interference  at  home ;  one 
thing  to  wish  for  reform  by  act  of  parliament,  and  another  to 
attempt  it  by  high  treason.  But  we  prefer  giving  Mr  Alison  a 
practical  proof  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  such  rash  and  odious 
imputations.  We  gather  two  maxims  from  the  elaborate  and 
insidious  passage  we  have  just  quoted.  Every  man  who  wishes 
for  any  alterations  in  the  British  constitution,  is  willing  to  be- 
come a  traitor  to  obtain  them.  Every  man  who  wishes  for  the 
alliance  of  a  foreign  power,  is  willing  to  be  its  slave.  Let  us  see 
whether  these  rules  will  not  cut  both  ways.  Mr  Alison  is  a  con- 
scientious opponent  of  Parliamentary  reform,  aod  a  warm  admirer 
of  Russia.  Suppose  a  Russian  army  to  land  at  Leith,  and  to  pro- 
claim theirintentionof  repealing  the  Act  of  1832.  Is  Mr  Alison 
consciouBoftheslightestiowaTd  misgiving  lest  be  should  be  tempted 
to  assist  the  invaders  ?  Does  he  not  feel  the  same  instinctive  Gcom 
of  such  treachery,  as  of  theft,  or  forgery,  or  any  other  infamous 
crime?  And  what  would  be  bis  semationsif  such  a  suspicion  were 
publicly  expressed,  and  if  some  Whig  friend  of  his  own  were  to 
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answer  it  by  moralizing  upon  the  frailty  of  haman  resolution, 
and  expresflin^  thankfulness  that  the  teat  is  not  likely  to  be  ap- 
plied ?  We  know  and  feel  that  in  such  a  case  we  could  depend 
upon  the  loyalty  of  erery  respectable  Conservative  as  upon  our 
own  ;  and  we  are  heartily  sorry,  for  Mr  Alison's  own  sake,  that 
he  cannot  bring  himself  to  feel  the  same  honest  confidence  in  the 
opposite  party. 

British  loyalty  has  not,  in  Mr  Alison's  opinion,  survived  Bri- 
tish honour  and  patriotism.     <  The  more  advanced  of  the  present 

*  generation  '  he  says,  *  still  look  back  to  the  manly  and  disin- 
'  terested  loyalty  with  which,  in  their  youth,  the  4th  of  June 
'  was  celebrated  by  all  classes,  with  a  feeling  of  interest  increased 

*  by  the  mournful  reflection,  that  amidst  the  selfish  ambition  and 

*  democratic  infatuation  of  subsequent  times,  such  feelings,  in 
'  this  country  at  least,  must  be  numbered  among  the  things  that 
'  have  been.' — (viii.  22.)  We  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to 
maintain  that  the  same  feveriiih  and  thoughtless  loyalty  DOir 
prevails  in  England,  which  was  so  common  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  We  acknowledge  our  belief  that  the  men  of  the  present 
generation  would  scarcely  abandon  an  important  political  mea- 
sure, because  it  was  understood  to  be  repugnant  to  the  private 
opinion  of  a  *  good  old  King,'  or  even  of  a  good  young  Queen. 
Bat  we  do  sincerely  believe  that  there  never  was  a  period  when 
Englishmen  felt  more  solid,  sober,  trustworthy  attachment  to  the 
throne  than  at  present.  No  man  having  the  slightest  preteouoa 
to  political  importance,  has,  of  late  years,  expressed  dislike  of  tba 
monarchical  form  of  governmenL  No  man  having  the  least  regard 
for  his  character,  has  with  impunity  offered  any  public  insult  to 
the  reigning  monarch.  We  do  not  say  this  without  warrant,  for 
the  attempt  has  been  made.  It  was  thought  that  a  young  and 
inexperienced  Princess  might  possibly  be  intimidated  by  slander 
and  invective.  We  will  not  remind  Mr  Alison  with  what  party 
the  design  originated ;  but  we  are  sure  that  he  remembers,  with  as 
much  pride  and  pleasure  as  ourselves,  the  signal  defeat  which  it 
encountered  fi-om  the  generous  indignadon  of  the  British  people. 
We  might  go  much  further  than  this.  We  might  speak  of  the 
general  respect,  we  might  almost  say  the  general  affection, 
which  is  felt  for  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne.  We  might 
refer  to  the  kindly  warmth  with  which  the  name  of  that  august 
lady  is  almost  invariably  mentioned  in  society — to  the  universal 
grief  and  alarm  excited  by  the  lute  supposed  attempts  upon  her 
ufe — to  the  personal  unpopularity  which  certain  zealous  Con- 
servatives have  incurred  by  a  disrespectful  mention  of  her  name. 
Was  the  return  of  the  fourth  of  June,  we  would  ask,  hailed  with  a 
more  exuberant  loyalty  than  that  the  expression  of  which  made  th« 
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fiirthest  hills  and  mountainB  of  Scotland  ecbo  back  its  heart-stir- 
ring Bounds,  on  the  late  royal  visit  to  this  quarter  of  the  Island  ? 

We  have  now  given  a  few  sketches  of  Mr  Alison's  opinions 
respecting  his  liberal  countrymen.  The  person  holding  these 
sentiments  is,  we  believe,  a  well-educated  gentleman,  of  respect- 
able talents,  of  extensive  historical  information,  of  a  benevolent 
temper,  of  strong  religious  feelings,  and  of  a  calm  and  contempla- 
tive turn  of  mind.  With  all  these  means  and  capacities  for  form- 
ing a  candid  judgment,  he  has,  as  we  have  seen,  made  up  bis  mind 
that  in  1803  the  reforming  party  in  England  were  prepared  to 
betray  tbeir  country  to  Napoleon — that  m  1831  they  were  bent 
upon  imitating  the  worst  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution — and 
that  at  the  present  moment  they  would  rather  see  the  British 
empire  perish  than  contribute  to  its  aid  at  the  risk  of  personal 
inconvenience.  And  yet  with  what  contempt  and  indignation 
would  the  author  of  these  imputations  listen  to  the  ravings  of 
sonae  poor,  angry,  ignorant,  thick-headed  Chartist,  about  the 
depraved  morals  and  evil  designs  of  the  British  aristocracy  ! 

Mr  Alison  has  shown  much  good  sense  and  impartiality  in 
bis  remarks  upon  the  policy  of  the  principal  European  powers  to- 
wards France.  He  speaks  with  just  admiration  of  the  perseve- 
linK  courage  displayed  by  England  and  Austria ;  but  he  notices, 
with  equally  just  severity,  the  procrastination,  the  timidity,  the 
obstinate  prejudices,  and  the  unreflecting  ignorance  of  military 
affairs,  which  deprived  both  nations  of  so  many  opportunities  of 
vic;tory,  and  placed  such  fearful  advantages  in  the  hands  of  their 
keen  and  wary  antagonist.  The  errors  of  Prussia  were  of  a  more 
serions  nature ;  and  Mr  Alison  has  too  much  sense  of  moral  rec- 
titude not  to  visit  them  with  deserved  indignation.  We  need  not 
retrace  his  account  of  the  truly  degrading  policy  in  which,  for  ten 
years,  the  rulers  of  that  state  persisted.  The  guilty  parties  have 
be^n  punished  by  the  scorn  of  every  European  nation,  and  of 
none  more  signally  than  their  own  injured  countrymen.  We 
think,  however,  that  Mr  Alison  shows  far  too  much  lenity  in  his 
remaiicB,  opon  the  personal  share  of  Frederick- William,  in  the 
disgrace  of  this  period.  It  is  clear,  from  his  own  statements, 
that  the  treaty  by  which  Prussia  accepted  Hanover  from  France,  as 
the  price  of  her  treason  to  the  cause  of  Germany,  originated  in 
the  unprincipled  cupidity  of  the  King  himself.  Such  an  instance 
of  political  depravity  deserved  far  stronger  censure  than  any 
which  Mr  Alison  has  applied  to  its  author. 

The  unhappy  utuation  of  Prussia  from  1795  to  1806  is,  in 
onr  opinion,  a  most  striking  example  of  what  Mr  Alison  denies, 
— the  close  connexion  between  poliUcal  impotence  and  social 
insecurity.     The  Prusuans  are  generally  considered  admirable 
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qKcimens  of  tlie  true  German  character ; — brave,  generous,  hon- 
est (o  a  proverb,  and  dtstinguiahed  by  a  simplicity  of  manners 
and  a  kindness  of  heart,  which  has  often  surprised  and  delighted 
the  traveller,  accustomed  to  the  levity  of  the  French,  or  the 
reserve  of  the  English.  The  ardour  which  they  displayed  in  the 
struggles  of  1806  and  1B13,  proves  that  they  had  felt  their  dis- 
grace as  became  an  honourable  nation.  But  their  rulers  were 
irresponsible,  and  they  were  without  a  remedy.  Had  Frederick- 
William  been  a  limited  sovereign,  Napoleon  would  have  been 
crushed  for  ever  in  the  canipdgn  of  1805.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
grief  and  indignation  of  the  people  did,  too  late,  what  their  legi- 
timate interference  would  have  done  speedily  and  effectually. 
Frederick- William,  though  not  a  man  of  strong  sense,  was  not 
destitute  of  all  manly  feeling.  The  united  voice  of  his  honest  and 
loyal  subjects,  and  the  rasn  insults  of  the  French  emperor,  at 
length  roused  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  An  army  of  120,000 
men,  who  had  lain  idle  in  their  barracks  while  Napoleon  was 
Btruggling  for  life  and  empire  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
marched  to  encounter  him  returning  in  triumph  from  Austerlitz. 
A  decisive  battle  was  fought — the  Duke  of  Brunswick  com- 
pleted in  the  field  what  the  King  had  b^un  in  the  cabinet — and  a 
campaign  of  six  weeks  left  Prussia  the  powerless  slave  of  France 
for  as  many  years.  Never,  with  one  terrible  exception,  did  a 
rivilized  sovereign  meet  with  a  more  deserved,  a  more  signal,  or 
a  more  strictly  personal  chasdsement,  than  Frederick- William. 
I'he  overthrow  of  his  brave  army,  the  capture  of  his  capital,  the 
misery  of  his  faithful  subjects,  Ue  shameful  defection  of  his  most 
trusted  lieutenants — all  this  was  but  the  more  ordinary  part  of 
bis  punishment.  He  was  compelled  to  attend  at  Tilsit,  humili- 
ated by  his  political  ruin,  and  embarrassed  by  his  intellectual  in- 
capacity— the  helpless  suppliant  of  the  triun^hant  Napoleon, 
and  the  acute  and  accomplished  Alexander.  He  was  compelled 
to  endure  in  person  the  insulting  neglect,  or  the  supercilious  con- 
descen«on  oi  his  ungenerous  enemy,  and  his  fwtbless  ally.  He 
saw  his  hieh-minded  queen  throw  herself  in  tears  at  the  feet  of 
the  French  emperor,  and  receive  an  obdurate  repulse.  He  re- 
turned home  to  witness  her  melancholy  and  lingering  death— 
the  result  of  humbled  pride  and  hopeless  sorrow.  He  survived 
these  miserable  events  many  years — he  lived  to  see  his  country 
free  and  victorious,  and  he  ended  his  life  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
His  early  want  of  faith  had  brought  upon  him  such  a  prompt 
and  overwhelming  punishment  as  lew  princes  have  undergone  in 
this  life;  and  the  nonourable  conustency  of  his  subsequent  con- 
duct may  induce  us  to  hope  that  so  dreadful  a  lesson  was  not  in- 
flicted in  rain. 
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We  are  glad  to  fiod  that  Mr  Alison's  strong  mooarchical  prin- 
dples  have  not  tempted  bim  to  imitate  certain  historians  of  that 
perauasion,  in  their  perverted  accounts  of  the  Peninsular  war.  He 
relates  the  many  indelible  disgraces  incurred  by  the  Spanish 
nation  in  his  usual  tone  of  calm  forbearance ;  but  he  does  not  dis- 
guise his  opinion,  that  Spain  owed  to  England  alone  her  escape — 
if  escape  it  can  be  called,  from  becoming  a  French  province. 
We  acknowledge,  however,  that  while  we  admire  the  steady 
equanimity  of  Mr  Alison's  remarks,  we  have  occasionally,  in 
reading  this  part  of  his  history,  felt  more  inclination  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  scornful  indignation  of  Colonel  Napier.  We  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish  nation,  for- 
-  tunate  as  it  was  for  Europe,  was  actually  more  discreditable  to 
themselves  thui  the  tamest  submission.  Submission  would  at 
least  have  enabled  us  to  suppose  that  the  people  were  not  averse 
to  the  French  yoke.  Thus  the  passive  conduct  of  the  Italian 
states  in  1796,  did  not  destroy  the  military  reputation  of  their 
citizens.  It  merely  proved  that  their  unhappy  political  condition 
had,  as  might  be  expected,  extinguished  publicspirit  among  them; 
and,  therefore,  no  one  was  surprised  at  the  bravery  afterwards 
displayed  by  the  Italian  corps  of  Napoleon's  armv.  But  the 
struggles  of  Spain  were  as  funous  as  they  were  feeble ;  and  their 
rancorous  violence  displayed  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  with- 
out disguising  its  weakness.  They  made  it  clear,  in  short,  that 
every  Spaniard  hated  the  French,  but  that  very  few  had  the  cou- 
rage to  meet  them  in  the  field.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  enthusiastic  sympathy  which  the  Peninsular  contest  ex- 
cited ID  England.  Orators  declaimed  upon  the  impotence  of 
military  discipline  to  withstand  righteous  enthusiasm;  as  if  mili- 
tary discipline  tended  to  extinguish  enthusiasm,  or  as  if  enthusi- 
asm were  impossible  except  in  a  righteous  cause.  Poets  wrote 
sonnets  about  the  power  of  armies  being  a  visible  thing,  while 
national  spirit  was  invisible  and  invincible ; — as  if  the  spirit  which 
impelled  a  brave  German  to  march  manfully  to  battle,  had  been 
less  formidable,  or  less  noble,  than  that  which  prompted  a  Spa- 
nish peasant  to  lurk  in  some  remote  sierra,  shooting  stragglers  and 
robbing  convoys.  But  the  unsparing  exposures  of  Colonel 
Napier  at  once  and  for  ever  fixed  the  opinion  of  the  Engli^ 
nation  upon  the  events  of  the  Spanish  war ;  the  substance 
of  his  narrative  is  confirmed,  generally  sneaking,  by  the  more 
lenient  statements  of  Mr.  Alison ;  and  tneir  united  testimony 
shows,  that  the  Spanish  nation  displayed  in  that  struggle  a  want 
of  common  sense,  of  common  honesty,  of  veracity,  of  humanity, 
and  of  gratitude,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Ben- 
gal or  of  China. 
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To  some  of  our  readers — though  to  none,  we  think,  who  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject — these  observations  may 
appear  unjust  and  illiberal.  Their  justice  is  soon  vindicated. 
Every  British  writer  has  allowed  that  the  history  of  the  regular 
Spanish  armies,  durinfr  the  Peninsular  war,  is  a  mere  tissue  c^ 
folly,  cowardice,  and  disaster.  The  shameful  names  of  Somo- 
uerra,  Itio  Seco,  Betchite,  and  Ocanu,  are  sufficient  to  recall  the 
lone  succession  of  their  miserable  overthrows.  Their  sole 
achievement  in  the  field — the  surrender  of  the  French  army  at 
Baylen — has  long  been  attributed  to  its  true  cause-^the  unac- 
countable rashness,  and  more  unaccountable  despair,  of  the  unhaf^ 
py  Dupont.  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the  sieves  sustained  by 
their  towns,  have  done  them  more  honour.  The  heroic  defence  of 
Geronastandeunrivalled,asane3[ampleof  {Spanish  fckill  and  valour. 
That  of  Zaragossa,  considered  merely  as  a  military  exploit,  vas  one 
of  far  inferior  brilliancy.  The  true  glory  of  that  celebrated  city  con- 
sists in  the  invincible  patience  with  which  its  defenders  endured  the 
ravages  of  pestilence  and  famine.  That  is  a  species  of  courage  in 
which  the  Spaniards  have  never  been  deficient.  Like  many  unwar- 
liiienations.theyareenduedby  their  moral  or  physical  constitution 
with  a  passive  courage,  under  suffering,  which  is  rarely  displayed 
by  the  bold  and  hardy  soldiers  of  northern  Europe.  But,  put- 
ting this  out  of  the  question,  it  was  surely  no  unparalleled 
achievement  for  30,000  regular  troops,  aided  by  15,000  well- 
armed  peasants,  to  defend  an  imperfectly  fortiS^  town  for  six 
weeks  against  43,000  Frenchmen. 

There  are  persons  who  think  the  desultory  exploits  of  the 
Partidag  sufficient  to  redeem  the  honour  of  Spain  ;  and  who 
judge  of  Castilian  skill  and  prowess,  not  from  the  diagracea 
of  Blake  and  Cuesta,  but  from  the  adventurous  feats  of  Mina 
and  the  Eraptcinado.  We  own  that  we  attach  little  impor- 
tance to  the  isolated  and  imperfect  successes  of  such  leaden 
as  these.  We  see  little  glory  in  firing  from  a  thicket,  or  roll- 
ing rocks  down  a  ravine,  especially  at  a  moment  when  a  regu- 
lar force  was  vainly  summoning  recruits  for  the  open  defence 
of  Spanish  indtpendence.  It  was  not  so  that  the  gallant 
Tyrolese  defended  their  country.  They  did  not  desert  their 
Emperor  to  ennconce  themselves  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  moun- 
tains. While  a  hope  remained  of  resisting  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  they  were  constantly  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Austrian  army.  The  partisan  warfare  of  the  Spanish  peasantry 
may  capdvate  romantic  imaginations ;  but  such  are  not  the 
means  \>y  which  a  great  nation  should  assert  Its  independence. 
The  details  of  modern  warfare  may  wear  an  aspect  of  formal  rou- 
tine ;  but  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  disciplined  armies,  with  «U  their  ud- 
poetical  accompaniments,  that  the  true  post  of  honour  and  danger 
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is  to  be  found.  A  regiment  of  grenadiers,  trudging  along  tlie 
high-road,  may  be  a  less  picturesque  spectacle  than  a  party  of 
brigands  wandering  among  forests  and  precipices;  but  if  tney 
do  their  duty,  tbey  incur  more  risk,  and  perform  more  service, 
and  therefore  deserve  more  credit.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  it 
is  not  the  bravery  of  a  few  straggling  guerillas  that  can  efface 
the  dishonour  incurred  by  the  regular  Spanish  armies.  It  would 
be  a  poor  consolation  to  a  Spaniard,  that  his  country,  with  a 
population  of  twelve  millions,  and  a  military  force  of  70,000 
regular  soldiers  under  arms,  found  her  most  eGfectual  defeoders  in 
a  few  thousand  undisciplined  sharpshooters. 

The  accusation  of  illiberality  we  are  less  careful  to  answer. 
We  confess  that  we  have  no  idea  of  complimenting  away  the 
liardly-won  glory  of  our  gallant  countrymen — of  displaying  mo- 
desty  and  generosity  at  the  expense  of  the  heroic  army  which 
really  delivered  the  Peninsula.  Still  less  are  we  restrained 
by  any  scruple  of  delicacy  from  exposing  the  infamy  of  that  un- 
worthy ally,  whose  jealousy  constantly  thwarted  our  generals; 
whose  cowardice  repeatedly  betrayed  our  soldiers;  whose  imbe- 
cility caused  our  dreadful  loss  at  Albuera  ;  who  shamefully  de- 
serted our  wounded  at  Talavera;  and  who  actually  assassinated 
our  stragglers  during  the  retreat  from  Burgos.  The  inflexible 
justice  of  Angelo  is  all  that  we  can  grant  the  Spaniards : — if  in 
the  strict  letter  of  history  they  can  lind  credit  or  excuse,  it  is 
well ;  if  not,  let  them  not  seek  it  from  us". 

We  now  come  to  what  we  certainly  consider  the  most  incom- 
prehensible  peculiarity  of  Mr  Alison's  work — the  strong  and 
apparently  causeless  interest  which  he  seems  to  feel  in  favour  of 
the  Russian  nation.  If  this  predilection  had  displayed  itself  by 
misrepresentations  of  the  real  history  of  Russia — by  the  sup- 
pression, or  the  sophistical  palliation,  of  her  numerous  political 
crimes — it  would  have  called  for  a  tone  of  remonstrance  very 
different  from  any  which  Mr  Alison's  work  has  given  us  occa- 
sion to  employ.  But  we  have  been  able  to  detect  no  such 
attempt.  Judging  solely  from  the  account  before  us,  we  should 
unhesitatingly  conclude  that  the  national  character  of  the  Rus- 
sians is  very  unamiable ;  that  their  domestic  government  is  very 
corrupt ;  and  that  their  foreign  policy  is  very  unprincipled.  How 
far  a  hostile  historian  might  nave  aggravated  the  picture,  we 
shall  not  venture  to  pronounce;  but  certain  we  are  that  the 
ordinary  prejudices  against  Russia  require  no  stronger  confir- 
madon  than  the  statements  of  Mr  Alison.  If,  after  fairly  laying 
the  case  before  his  readers,  the  historian  chooses  to  retain  his 
own  prejudices  in  defiance  of  his  own  facts  and  arguments,  we 
cannot  see  that  we  are  called  upon  to  interfere.  The  truth, 
we  suppose,  is,  that  the  formidable  power  and  deep  policy  of 
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Russia  hare  ezated  in  Mr  JUison's  mmd  that  species  of  capricious 
^uon'-ad  miration,  which  good  and  clever  men  sometimes  feel  for 
certain  worthlesa  characters,  so  long  as  they  are  not  seriously 
called  upon  to  form  any  practical  judgment  respecting  them. 
The  pleasure  with  which  the  characters  alluded  to  are  contem- 
plated, proceeds  entirely  from  the  taste  and  imagination ;  and 
rather  resembles  our  admiration  of  a  striking  worn  of  art  than 
our  lore  or  esteem  for  a  human  being.  If  this  is  all  that  Mr 
Alison  feels  toward  Russia,  we  have  little  more  to  say.  The 
prepossession,  however,  is  not  such  as  we  should  hare  expected 
to  remark  in  a  British  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  is 
its  display  always  regulated  by  the  best  taste.  Still  it  may 
amount  to  no  more  than  this — that  while  Mr  Alison  acknow- 
ledges the  numerous  faults  of  the  Russian  character,  he  is  inro- 
luntarily  dazzled  and  attracted  by  some  of  its  peculiarities.  We 
do  not,  by  any  means,  sympathize  with  this  feeling ;  but  so  long 
as  it  does  not  betray  its  entertainer  into  any  serious  defence  of 
Russian  policy,  we  are  content  to  look  upon  it  as  a  harmless 
though  somewhat  unpleasing  caprice. 

Tbe  most  interesting  subject  of  Mr  Alison's  history,  next  to 
the  great  Revolution  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  whole, 
is  undoubtedly  the  character  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  made 
that  Revolution  the  instrument  of  his  power.  We  scarcely 
know  any  stronger  illustration  of  the  genius  and  influence  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte, '  than  the  simple  fact,  that  for  twenty 
years  his  life  and  the  history  of  Europe  are  convertible  terms. 
During  tbe  whole  of  that  time,  the  annals  of  the  smallest  Euro- 
pean state  would  be  absolutely  unintelligible  without  a  clear  view 
of  the  policy  and  character  of  the  French  emperor ;  and,  on  the 

other  hand,  every  change  of  rulers  in  the  pettiest  principality 

every  intrigue  at  Petersburg  or  Naples — every  motion  in  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament — was  of  immediate  and  vital  concern  to  Napoleon. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  conqueror  or  states- 
man in  modern  times.  The  direct  influence  of  Louis,  Frederick, 
and  Catharine,  was  comparatively  limited.  A  Russian  or  a 
Turk  cared  little  for  the  invasion  of  Holland  or  the  Spanish 
succession;  and  an  Italian  was  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
conquest  of  Silesia  or  tbe  division  of  Poland.  But  no  such 
Eupineness  prevailed  during  tbe  wars  of  the  French  empire. 
Wherever  tbe  great  conqueror  was  engaged,  tbe  breathless  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe  was  fixed.  Every  citizen  of  every  state  felt 
his  hopes  or  his  fortunes  raised  or  depressed  by  tbe  event.  The 
death  of  an  English  minister  was  hastened  by  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo; the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  felt  as  an  object  of  interest  in 
the  deserts  of  Central  Asia;  the  battle  of  Leipsic  roused  or 
paralysed  every  European  from  Cadiz  to  the  North  Cape.     The 
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French  empire,  in  a  word,  resembled  tbe  taliBmanic  globe  of  the 
sorcerers  in  ThaJaba,  tbe  slightest  touch  upon  which  caused  the 
whole  universe  to  tremble. 

There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  public  opinion  has  differed 
more  widely  than  upon  the  moral  character  of  Napoleon.  Thirty 
years  ago,  moat  Englishmen  beliered  him  to  be  one  of  those 
wretched  monomaniacs  who  have  seemed  to  feel  a  pleasurable 
excitement  in  tormenting  their  fellow-creatures.    Eren  now,  he  is 

fenerally  considered  as  a  man  naturally  cold  and  unfeeling,  and 
ardenea  bv  habit  into  a  total  indifference  to  human  suSering*.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  either  opinion  will  sadsfy  any  person  wno  im- 
partially examines  the  present  account  of  his  actions  and  policy. 
Mr  Alison  has  supplied  us  with  a  new  and  very  plausible  pal- 
liation of  Napoleon's  ambition.  He  repeatedly  and  very  rea- 
sonably insists  on  the  precarious  foundation  of  the  French  empire, 
and  on  the  irresistible  necessitywhich  compelled  its  chief  at  once  to 
dazzle  and  unite  his  subjects,  by  engaging  them  in  successful  war. 
If,  indeed,  this  excuse  stood  alone,  we  should  think  compara- 
tively little  of  its  force.  Necessity  is  the  tyrant's  plea.  No 
spectacle  can  be  more  painfully  interesting  than  that  of  a  charac- 
ter naturally  great  and  noble,  whose  moral  sense  has  been  blunted 
by  the  influence  of  early  habit,  and  the  encouragement  of  vulvar 
applause.  But  we  feel  no  such  sympathy  for  tbe  man  woo 
knowingly  and  wilfully  prefers  his  interest  to  his  duty.  Many  a 
mind,  which  would  hare  defied  both  intimidation  and  seduction, 
has  been  warped  and  weakened  b^  the  imperceptible  force  of 
custom ;  but  when  the  strong  temptation  is  combined  with 
the  enervating  infiuence,  we  may  well  cease  to  wonder  at  its 
victory.  Napoleon,  bred,  and  almost  born,  a  soldier  and  a  revo- 
lutionist, preferred  unjust  war  to  political  extinction.  How  many 
legitimate  sovereigns  nave  preferred  it  to  undisturbed  security  I 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  calm  and  impartial  spirit 
in  which  Mr  Alison  discusses  the  general  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man.  Indeed,  we  feel  bound  to  remark,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  tbe  present  work,  we  do  not  recollect  a  single 
case  in  which  the  political  prejudices  of  the  author,  uncharitable 
as  they  sometimes  appear,  have  been  able  to  hurry  his  calm  and 
patient  mind  into  a  harsh  or  hasty  condemnation  of  individuals. 
His  censure  of  Napoleon's  ambition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  lenient 
almost  to  excess.  Of  his  other  misdeeds,  real  and  imputed,  he 
speaks  with  equal,  though  we  trust  better  merited,  forbearance. 
He  is  willing  to  acquit  the  First  Consul  of  the  mysterious  deaths 
of  Wright  and  Pichegru,  which  he  asciibes  to  the  apprehensive 
cruelty  of  the  French  police — men  too  well  known  to  have  been 
familiar  with  every  form  of  violence  and  treachery.     Hit  nana- 
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tire  of  the  lamented  fate  of  the  Due  d'Engbien  doea  the  lughest 
credit  both  to  his  humanity  and  his  self-command.  Nothing  can 
be  more  feelingly  expressed  than  his  commiseration  of  the  orare 
and  innocent  sufferer ;  but  he  has  not  permitted  it  to  hurry  him 
into  rash  or  unthinking  denunciations  against  the  guilty  party- 
He  represents  the  crime  of  Napoleon  in  its  true  light — not  as  an 
act  of  wanton  murder,  but  as  the  blind  vengeance  of  a  violent 
man,  justly  alarmed  and  enraged  by  the  atiocious  attempts  of 
the  French  Royalists  against  his  life.  But  there  is  one  scene 
in  Napoleon's  career  which  no  sophistry  can  palliate — which  do 
imagination  can  elevate — which  his  most  devoted  partizana  can 
but  endeavour  to  forgeL  We  allude  to  the  treacherous  detention 
of  the  English  families  travelling  in  France  in  1801.  We  do 
not  say  that  none  of  Napoleon's  acts  were  more  crinuDal ;  but  we 
think  that  none  were  eo  incon»iistent  with  the  character  of  a  great 
man.  His  other  crimes,  heavy  as  they  may  be,  were  at  least  the 
crimes  of  a  conqueror  and  a  statesman.  They  were  crimes  such 
as  Attila  or  Macniavel  might  have  committed  or  approved — crimes 
of  passion,  or  of  deep  and  subtle  policy.  The  massacre  of  Jaffa» 
and  the  invasion  of  Spain  might  have  been  forgotten  by  a  genera- 
tion which  had  witnessed  the  atrocities  of  Ismail  and  Warsaw 
— which  had  pardoned  Frederick- William  for  his  sordid  occupa- 
tion of  Hanover — and  Alexander  for  the  vile  treachery  which 
wrested  Finland  from  his  own  brave  and  faithful  ally.  The  am- 
bition which  provokes  unjust  war — the  passions  which  prompt  a 
violent  and  bloody  revenge — even  the  craft  which  suggests  deep- 
laid  schemes  of  political  treachery — have  but  too  often  neen  found 
consistent  with  many  brilliant  and  useful  virtues.  But  the  mea- 
sure of  which  we  speak  displayed  the  spirit  of  a  Francis  or  a  Fer- 
dinand— the  spirit  which  has  peopled  Siberia  with  Polish  nobles, 
and  crowded  the  dungeons  of  Austria  with  Italian  patriots.  It 
displayed  the  cold  unrelenting  spite  of  a  legitimate  despot,  inured 
from  childhood  to  the  heartless  policy  of  what  is  called  a  paternal 
government.  We  are  not  partial  to  a  practice  in  which  Mr 
Alison  frequently  indulges — that  of  attempting  to  trace  the  im- 
mediate interference  of  Providence  in  every  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  human  affairs  ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  being  struck  by  a 
melancholy  resemblance  between  the  captivity  in  which  Napoleon 
ended  his  life,  and  the  lingering  torments  which  he  bad  wantonly 
inflicted  on  ten  thousand  of  his  harmless  fellow-creatures. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  in  Mr  Alison  a  zealous,  though  discrimi- 
nating admirer  of  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon.  Tne  contrary 
judgment  has  lately  been  proclaimed  by  a  few  military  critics, 
antf  supported  with  a  vehement  and  disdainful  asperity,  which 
strikes  us,  to  say  the  least,  as  singularly   ungraceful.    This  is 
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perbaps  most  anspariagly  xaA  offensively  exemplified  in  a  series 
of  essays  whicb  appeared  some  years  since  in  a  professional 
Journal,  and  which,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  excited  consider- 
able notice  among  military  men.  They  are  understood  to  be 
the  production  of  an  officer  in  the  BriUsn  army,  well  known  for 
his  speculations  in  the  theory  of  war,  ana  possessing;,  we 
believe,  much  experience  in  actual  service.  Tiiey  are  full  of 
ingenious  reasoning,  of  contemptuous  invective,  and  of  ironical 
derision.  Now  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  set  up  autho- 
rity agfunst  argument.  We  shall  not  turn  upon  this  critic  and  say, 
'  The  oldest  and  bravest  generals  in  Europe  still  tremble  at  the 
*  memory  of  the  man  whom  you  undertake  to  prove  a  mere  for- 
'  tunate  fool ; — is  it  likely  that  your  judgment  should  be  more 
'correct  than  theirs?'  But  we  think  that  the  opposition  of 
authority  is  a  good  reason,  not  for  suppressing  a  theory,  but  for 
delivering  it  in  modest  and  tolerant  language.  Wo  know  that 
argument  is  a  weapon  which  the  weakest  may  successfully  wield, 
and  which  the  strongest  cannot  resist.  As  the  Chevalier  Bayard 
complained  of  the  arquebuse,  in  the  hands  of  a  child  it  may  strike 
down  the  most  valiant  knight  on  earth.  We  therefore  think  it 
no  presumption  in  the  youngest  ensign  in  the  army  to  plead 
against  Napoleon's  claims  to  military  glory.  Let  him  fairly  state 
hts  opinion,  and  fairly  endeavour  to  establish  it.  The  greater 
the  impostor,  the  more  dazzling  the  illusion — the  higher  will 
be  our  obligation  to  the  bold  and  keen-sighted  advocate  who 
brings  him  to  justice.  We  do  not,  therefore,  complain  of  the 
military  critics  in  question  for  attempting  to  place  Napo- 
leon's military  reputation  a  step  below  that  of  Cope  or  Mack. 
But  we  protest  aErainst  the  advocate's  usurping  the  functions 
of  the  judge.  We  protest  against  bis  assuming  that  he  has 
triumphed — against  his  referring  to  the  question  as  one  irrevo- 
cably settled  in  his  favour — against  his  pouring  upon  the  ac- 
cused the  contempt  and  ridicule  to  which  posterity  alone  can 
fitly  sentence  him.  This  is  worse  than  mere  disrespect  to  the 
memory  of  a  ct;lebrated  man ;  it  is  arrogant  and  ridiculous 
self-flattery.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  Louis  XIV,  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  a  general.  Posterity  has  weighed  and  found 
him  wantine.  But  suppose  that  a  young  officer  of  that  day  bad 
written  of  Louis  as  the  critics  of  whom  we  apeak  write  of  Napo- 
leon. We  should  have  said  that  he  might  be  a  clever,  clear- 
beaded  man ;  but  that,  if  he  chose  to  deliver  a  paradox  in  the 
tone  of  an  oracle,  it  was  his  own  fault  that  nobody  listened  to 
him.  But  this  is  the  most  favourable  point  of  view.  What  do 
wo  say  of  the  detractors  whom  posterity  has  pronounced  io  the 
wrong  ?  What  do  we  say  of  the  slanderers  of  Marlborough  and 
of  Moore?    The  destruction  of  a  brilliant  but  unmerited  repute- 
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tion  is  the  most  usefuJ,  the  most  difficult,  the  most  invidious, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  noblest  task  of  an  honest  investigator 
of  historic  truth.  But  it  requires  candour  aod  delicacy  do  less 
than  boldness  and  acumen.  When  it  is  attempted  from  an  obvi- 
ous sense  of  duty,  we  admire  the  unflinching  sincerity  of  the 
assailant,  even  though  we  condemn  his  sererity.  But  when  he 
undertakes  it  in  the  exultation  of  superior  discernment — when 
he  performs  it  with  the  insolence  of  personal  antipathy — his 
victory  will  be  unhonoured  and  unfiympathized  with,  and  his 
defeat  will  be  embittered  by  universal  scorn  and  indignation. 

We  do  not  possess  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  dis- 
sect the  criticisms  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  can  only 
judge  as  unlearned  mortals,  let  scientific  tacticians  say  what  they 
will,  always  must  judge — by  general  results.  We  can  only 
consider  what  Napoleon  did,  and  whether,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary doctrine  of  chances,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  could  hare 
done  so  much  had  he  been  a  man  of  no  extraordinary  powers. 
Napoleon,  then,  commanded  in  person  at  fourteen  of  the  greatest 
pitched  battles  which  history  has  recorded.  Five  times — at 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Wagram — he  crushed 
the  opposing  army  at  a  blow ;  finished  the  war,  in  his  own 
emphatic  phrase,  by  a  coup-de-^udre ;  and  laid  the  vanquished 
power  humbled  and  hopeless  at  his  feet.  Five  times — at  Boro- 
dino, Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and  Ligny — he  was  also  deci- 
dedly victorious,  though  with  less  overwhelming  effect.  At 
Eylau  the  victory  was  left  undedded.  At  Leipsic,  the  French 
were  defeated,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  force  which  outuumbered 
their  own  as  five  to  three.  At  Waterloo,  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  was  owing,  not  to  any 
deficiency  in  skill  on  his  part,  but  to  the  invincible  obstinacy  of 
the  British  infantry,  who  are  admitted,  even  by  the  French  ac- 
counts, to  have  displayed  a  passive  courage,  of  which  the  most 
experienced  warrior  might  be  excused  for  thinking  human  nature 
incapable.  At  Aspern  atone,  to  judge  from  the  able  account  of 
Mr  Alison,  does  the  partial  defeat  ofthe  French  emperor  appear 
to  have  been  owing  to  any  &ulty  arrangement  of  his  own.  Five 
of  bis  ten  actions  were  gained  over  equal  or  superior  forces ;  and 
among  the  generals  defeated  by  him,  we  find  the  distinguished 
names  of  Wurmser,  Melas,  Benningsen,  Blucber,  and  above  all, 
the  Archduke  Charles.  We  might  produce  still  stronger  tesU- 
monies.  We  might  relate  the  glorious  successes  of  his  first 
Italian  campugn,  in  which  four  powerful  armies  were  successively 
overthrown  by  a  force  compri^ng,  from  first  to  last,  but  60,000 
men.  We  might  notice  his  romantic  achievements  in  Flgyptand 
Syria,  against  a  new  and  harassing  system  of  hostility.  We 
might  enlarge  on  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  exploit* — the  pro- 
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tracted  struggle  vhich  he  maintained  in  the  heart  of  France,  with 
a  remnant  of  only  50,000  men,  against  the  quadruply  superior 
numbers  of  the  Allies.  But  all  this  is  unnecessary.  If  the  suc- 
cesses to  which  we  have  alluded  are  insufficient  to  prove  that 
Napoleon  was  a  general  of  the  first  order,  the  reputation  of  no 
soldier  who  ever  existed  can  be  considered  as  established.  If  such 
numerous  and  extraordinary  examples  are  insufficient  to  establish 
a  rule,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reasoning  by  induction.  It 
is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  explain  away  such  a  succession  of 
proofs.  Technical  cavils  can  no  more  prove  that  Napoleon  was  a 
conqueror  by  chance,  than  the  two  st^e  Sergeants  mentioned  by 
Pope  could  persuade  the  public  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  mere 
wit.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  cannot  be  permanently 
silenced  by  scientific  jargon.  Plain  men,  though  neither  lawyers 
nor  mathematicians,  see  no  presumption  in  pronouncing  Alfred 
a  great  legislator,  or  Newton  a  great  astronomer.  It  is  equally  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  neutralize  the  proofs  of  Napoleon's  superio- 
rity, by  balancing  tbem  with  occasional  examples  of  rash  pre- 
aumption ;  or,  even  did  such  exist,  of  unaccountable  infatuation. 
No  number  of  failures  can  destroy  the  conclusion  arising  from 
such  repeated  and  complete  victories.  The  instances  in  which  fools 
have  blundered  into  brilliant  success  are  rare ;  but  the  instances  in 
which  men  of  genius  have  been  betrayed  into  gross  errors  are 
innumerable.  And,  therefore,  where  the  same  man  has  bril- 
liantly succeeded  and  lamentably  failed,  it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
clude, that  the  success  is  the  ruK-,  and  the  failure  the  exception. 
Every  man  constantly  forms  his  opinions  respecting  the  affairs 
of  real  life  upon  this  theory.  In  literature,  in  science,  in  the 
fine  arts,  no  man's  miscarriages  are  allowed  to  diminish  the  credit 
of  his  successes.  Nobody  denies  that  Dryden  was  a  true  poet 
because  he  wrote  Mnximin ;  for  it  was  more  likely  that  a  true 
poet  should  write  Maximin  than  that  a  dunce  should  write  Ab' 
salom  and  Achitophel.     Nobody  denies  that  Bacon  was  a  true 

fihiloBopher  because  he  believed  in  alchemy ;  for  it  was  more 
ikely  that  a  true  philosopher  should  believe  in  alchemy,  than  that 
an  empiric  shoula  compose  the  Novum  Organum,  No  classical 
Bcfaoliir  denies  the  merit  of  Bentley's  edition  of  Horace,  because 
he  failed  in  his  edition  of  Milton.  No  man  of  taste  refuses  to 
enjoy  the  wit  and  humour  of  FalstatT,  because  the  same  author 
imagined  the  pedantic  quibbles  of  Biron. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  personal  character  of  Na< 
poleon.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  upon  which,  could  we  hope  to  do  it 
justice,  the  ample  matenals  supplied  by  the  present  history  might 
well  tempt  us  to  linger.  No  laboured  eulogium  could  impress 
us  with  so  much  admiration  for  his  surpassing  genius,  as  the 
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uiple  deuOf  co'ileeted  br  Mr  AHvwi.  We  Bcver  befcre  m> 
cUvIt appreciated  the  mi^htT  pow«n  o:  SxpoI<Ma-£4ib  booMUesH 
{erdlity  of  moarce — his  ca.m  (crrr.:;!-  io  ibe  moM  deipcrUe 
emcri^ciicirt— fail  a;trr  itrcorince  M  penoaai  itai — bis  piercsBg- 
poliiical  fornigbt^^be  *a>I  fu:ia  <M'  nlsceLuieoiH  kaovled^ 
collected  by  ibe  almow  inrolunurr  openuc«  of  bis  pei^picadoua 
and  tenaciout  incei.i;^ — tbe  np:<i  ao*i  rigorous  RflaooiBf;  benl- 
tics  wbicfa  app.ied  tbeooelres,  with  the  cmc  and  peeckieo  of 
aanteexqjiaiie  marhine,  to  ererr  subject  aJi^e  which  for  aainaunt 
attracted  his  atteotioD. 

Id  bi4  Mrenty-second  chapter,  Mr  Ali$oa  ba*  eoUectcd  a  ts- 
reiy  of  highly  iniere-iinjj  dirtaiia,  resptctini;  tbe  private  nan- 
w-n  ar.'l  ha'i.u  oi  Napoleon.  It  is  scarcely  poasinie  to  describe 
tbe  uspie^ion  which  it*  perasal  lear«s  on  tbe  aund.  The 
siranire  conuast  of  warm  affection  and  riadictitre  hatred,  of 
fiery  impetuosity  and  methodical  precision,  of  ro3ral  luiuy 
and  iniiefa(i)rable  self-denial,  of  fa^inatiDir  courtesy  *ad  despotic 
banbn<-M — the  indornitatile  pride,  tbe  vehement  eloquence,  tbe 
na^rfiani  molts  power  of  sell -command,  the  fearful  bursts  of  pa»- 
von — ail  comb.ne  lo  proifuce  an  effect  by  which  the  dullest  ima- 
j^nation  m<Mt  l>e  enchanted,  but  which  tbe  most  versatile  f^nius 
Dii^lit  fail  in  depicting.  Tbe  interest  of  tbe  portrait  U  ao^rnteDted 
by  tli'r«e  minute  pervinal  peculiarities  on  which  the  romantic  de- 
votion of  Napol-'on's  foliowers  has  so  ofien  dwelt — by  the  classi- 
trA  f-at'irt-s,  the  piercing  (riance,  the  manners,  now  stem,  abrupt, 
a-id  imfrffri'fus  now  full  of  princely  grace — even  by  the  sntall 
phin  (jat,  add  the  reilin/jote  yrine,  which  have  supplanted  the 
white  plume  of  Henri  Quatre  in  French  song  and  romance.  We 
alm'nt  sympathize  with  the  attachment  of  his  soldiers,  wild  and 
i'loiatrniis  as  it  was,  when  we  remember  Mr  .\liSon's  simple  but 
im|Knrnj(  narrative  of  the  events  of  tbe  empire — of  tbe  congress 
of  TiUit,  the  farewell  of  FontainbJeau,  and  the  unparalleled — 
the  marvellou>i  march  to  Paris.  It  is  imposxible,  in  reading  tbe 
Ntrikiritf  dt-taiU  which  record  tbe  personal  demeanour  of  Napo- 
leon durinj^  «uch  scenes  as  these,  not  to  recall  tbe  noble  lines  in 
which  Souihey  has  described  Kehama: — 
*'  Pride  could  not  ijnit  bis  eye, 

ii<^  tbst  remorwlesi  natare  from  bis  front 

IJfpsn  i  yp.l  whoKo  had  beheld  him  tben 

llaij  felt  some  ulmirBtion  miic'd  with  dresd, 
And  miglit  have  said 

That  sure  be  seem'd  to  be  tbe  king  of  men ; 

I,PM  than  the  greatest,  that  be  could  not  be. 

Who  carried  In  his  port  sncb  might  and  majesty." 
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Akt.  II. —  The  Lije  of  Auguatua  Kej^U  Admiral  qf  the  H'hite, 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1782-3.  By  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Kbppel.     2  voIs.-Sto.     London:   1842. 

Tt  18  not  often  that  naval  subjects  are  brought  under  our  con- 
-*-  sideration ; — not  that  we  are  not  fully  impresBed  with  the 
paramount  importance  of  all  that  relates  lo  this  mighty  arm  of 
our  power,  essential,  indeed,  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  home,  and  of  its  numerous 
dependencies  abroad,  and  e<)ua!ly  so  for  that  of  our  valuable 
and  extensive  commerce  and  mercantile  shipping.  In  fact,  it  so 
happens  that,  'during  the  piping  times  of  peace,'  naval  events  are 
seldom  of  that  stirring  character  as  to  cause  much  excitement  in 
the  public  mind;  but  the  biography  of  such  of  our  brave  naval 
defenders,  who  may  have  had  the  enviable  good  fortune  of  sig- 
nalising themselves  in  fight  with  the  enemy,  and  of  being  placed 
in  situations  of  great  trust  and  responsibility,  must  always  com- 
mand a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  British  erofjire. 

Already,  the  lives  of  Anson,  Howe,  St  Vincent,  Nelson,  Rod- 
ney, and  Saumarez  are  before  the  public;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  a  Memoir  of  Keppel,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  first 
three  of  these,  and  we  may  also  add,  of  Hawke,  Saunders,  and 
Duncan,  should  have  been  so  long  delayed.  The  task,  however, 
though  late,  is  now  accomplished,  and  by  one  who  has  proved 
himself  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  exploits,  the  character, 
and  the  memory  of  a  meritorious  and  gallant  naval  officer; — by 
one  who,  owing  to  bis  first  professional  choice,  is  not  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  naval  service;  who  is  descended 
nom  the  same  noble  family ;  and  who  had  access  to  private  as 
well  as  official  documents,  of  which  he  has  -made  a  copious  and 
judicious  use.  In  them  we  find  the  mental  qualities  and  dis- 
position of  Admiral  Lord  Keppel  amply  developed — replete  with 
every  amiable  feature — kind,  benevolent,  and  sincere.  He  was  a 
man  liberalinhispoliticalopinions,  which  were  those  of  his  family 
and  most  intimate  friends — Rockingham,  Shelbume,  Richmond, 
Burke,  Fox,  and  many  others  of  the  Whig  party.  And  if  he  was 
not  BO  fortunate)  in  his  long  and  successful  service  of  more  than 
forty  years,  almost  wholly  spent  at  tea,  as  to  obtain,  as  commander- 
iu'Cbief,  any  great  and  decisive  success  against  the  enemy,  such  as 
is  usually  designated  by  the  name  of  '  victory,'  yet  be  had  his 
full  share  in  the  victories  of  Hawke,  Anson,  ana  Pococke ;  and 
achieved  signal  success  in  numerous  eoterprizes  entrusted  to  bis 
charge.  Equally  successful  was  he  in  concihating  the  good  opinioo 
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and  obtaining  the  applause  of  the  public,  and  of  bis  highly  distin- 
(ruiBhed  friends ; — gaining  a  moral  triumph  over  those  few  of  his 
enemies  whomight  be  envious  of  his  well-acquired  reput^on. 

The  Honouralile  Augustus  Keppel  was  ihe  second  son  of  the 
second  Lord  Albemarle,  by  Lady  Anne  Lennox,  daughter  of 
Charles  first  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  was  bora  the  25th  April 
1726.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  haviDf^ 
qmtted  Westminster  school  for  the  cockpit  of  the  Oxford  fri- 
gate, passed  his  first  two  years  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  three 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Gloucester.  On  his  return  in  July 
1740,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Centurion,  under  the  commaod  of 
Commodore  Anson,  destined  for  a  voyage  round  the  world. 
«  He  thus,'  says  his  biographer,  '  shared  in  the  hardships  and 
«  dangers  of  that  celebrated  voyage,  which  for  its  inauapicioos 
'  commencement,  its  strange  and  protracted  disasters,  and  its  final 
'  success,  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  the  naval  annals  of  any 
»  country.'  In  the  course  of  this  voyage  he  contracted  a  steady 
friendship  with  that  distinguished  band  of  brothers — Anson, 
Saunders,  Brett,  Saumarez,  Denis,  Byron,  Parker,  and  Campbell 

which  terminated  only  with  their  several  lives. 

The  incidents  of  this  voyage  are  so  well  known  that  we  pas* 
over  ourauthor'8Bummary,(ofaboutsixtypages,)interspersed  with 
a  few  sentences  from  Keppel's  own  journal— noticing  only  one  in- 
cident which,  with  becoming  modesty,  is  omitted  in  that  journal, 
but  mentioned  in  '  Anson's  Voyage,' and  which  occurred  at  the 
attack  of  Payta:  it  is,  that '  ond'side  of  the  peak  of  Keppel  sjockey 
<  cap  was  shaved  off,  close  to  his  temple,  by  a  ball.  After  the 
action  with  the  Spanish  galleon,  Anson  was  so  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  Keppel,  that  he  immediately  gave  him  a  beutenanta 
commission.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Centurion  at  Portsmouth, 
in  June  1744,  and  as  soon  as  paid  off,  Keppel  immediately 
applied  for  employment,  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  Dread- 
nSEght,  commanded  by  the  Hon.  Ldward  Bow^weu,-'  OW 
•Dreadnought,'  as  the  sailors  used  to  call  him—*  the  most  ob- 
'  stinate,'  as  Walpole  says,  '  of  an  obstinate  family.  But  Pitt, 
who  is  higher  authorit/than  Walpole,  said  of  him,  '  When  I 
.  «dd1v  to  other  officers  respecting  any  expedition  I  may  chance 
'trproject,  they  always  raise  diflBculties-Boscawen  always 
•  finds  expedients.'  From  this  ship,  in  November  of  the  same 
vear  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  appointed 
to  the  Wolf  slOTp :  and,  in  the  following  December,  was  advanced 
to  that  of  captain,  and  transferred  to  the  Greyhound  fngate. 
Thus,  in  ten  yea™  from  bis  entering  the  sernce,  that  is,  at 
the   ^e  of   twenty,  he  obtained  what   was   then  caUed  poat 
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rank.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  Sapphire,  a  forty 
gun  frigate. 

From  this  time  he  was  actively  employed  in  cruizing  and 
making  prizes,  till  the  Sapphire  required  refitting ;  when,  on  ap- 
plication by  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  '  that  he  might  not  lie  idle  while  the  iSapphire  is 

*  laid  up ;  and  stating  that  his  Grace  must  be  sensible  how  ill  it 

*  appears  for  young  officers  to  remun  on  shore  upon  their  plea- 

*  sure,  when  they  might  be  doing,  perhaps,  a  service  to  their 

*  country,'  he  was  appointed  to  the  Maidstone,  a  ship  of  fifty  guns, 
in  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Warren,  who,  in  writing  to  An- 
son, says,  '  I  think  Keppel  a  charming  little  man.'  In  his  eager- 
ness and  anxiety  to  cut  off  a  large  vessel  running  for  Belleisle, 
and  being  told  by  an  old  pilot  that  it  could  be  done  very  easily, 
his  own  ship  struck  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Pellierg,  two  minutes 
after  the  man  in  the  chains  called  out  five  fathoms; — so  intent 
was  he  upon  the  chase,  and  *  so  uneasy,'  he  says,  *  lest  people 

*  should  have  thought  it  was  the  castfe  (which  bad  fired  upon 
'  him)  he  stood  in  fear  of.'  The  French  behaved  remarkably  well; 
they  sent  him  and  his  crew  to  Nantz,  and  at  the  expiration  of  five 
weeks  he  returned  to  England  on  his  parole.  In  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Saumarez,  he  says,  '  I  had  my  fortune  before  my  eyes, 

*  but  eagerness  and  a  bad  pilot  put  an  end  to  it.'  A  few  days 
after  his  acquittal  by  court-martial,  he  was  appointed  to  a  new 
seventy-four  gun  ship,  the  Anson,  destined  to  form  one  of  the 
squadron  under  Sir  Peter  Warr^.  In  writing  to  Lord  Anson, 
from  Lisbon,  he  says,  '  I  find  we  have  lost  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
'  ford,  who  now  is  Secretary  of  State.  I  wish  our  new  head  may 
'  be  as  zealous,  and  support  us  as  his  Grace  has  done.     I  have 

*  not  the  honour  of  knowing  my  Lord  Sandwich  so  well  as  the 
'  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  whilst  I  have  the  happiness  to  behave 

*  myself  deserving  your  Lordship's  protection,  I  want  no  other.' 

From  the  Anson,  Keppel  and  all  his  officers  were  turned  over 
to  his  old  ship,  the  Centurion,  which,  after  a  thorough  repair, 
was  reduced  from  a  sixty  to  a  fifty  gun  ship.  Keppel  was  highly 
gratified  by  this  appointment,  made  by  the  duke's  successor. 
Lord  Sandwich.  The  Centurion  had  not  only  become  cele' 
bratcd  from  her  voyage  round  the  world,  but  was  also  consider- 
,  ed  a  '  crack  man-of-war.'  *  Among  the  midshipmen  who  now 
'joined  the  Centurion,  was  Adam  Duncan,  so  distinguished  in 
'  after  times  as  the  gallant  Lord  and  Admiral  of  diat  name. 

*  Duncan  may  be  truly  said  to  have  received  his  professional 
'education  in  Keppel's  school,  having  served  under  him  in  the 

*  several  ranks  of  midshipman ;  third,  second,  and  first  lleuten- 
'ant;  flag  and  post  captain; — indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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*  short  time  nith  Captain  Barrin)|^oD,  he  had  no  other  commander 

*  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.' 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Duncan  was  destined,  in  after 
]ife,  to  sit  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  his  early  friend. 
The  Centurion  having  put  into  Plymouth,  the  commodore,  on 
a  visit  to  his  friend  Lord  Mount- Edgcumhe,  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  young  artist,  that  he  offered  him  a 
passage  in  the  Centurion  on  the  interesting  voyage  she  was  then 
on  her  way  to  perform.  The  beautiful  portrait  of  Keppel  which 
be  afterwards  painted,  and  from  which  an  engraving  stands 
as  frontispiece  to  this  work,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  among  the 
first  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  Reynolds. 

During  the  fourteen  years  that  bad  now  expired  since  Keppel 
left  Wciitminster  school,  his  life  had  almost  wholly  been  spent 
in  active  employment  at  sea,  capturing  many  of  the  enemy's 
armed  nhips  and  merchantmen.  Now,  however,  he  received  a 
notiiication  that  he  was  to  be  entrusted  with  a  diplomatic  mi»- 
sion  to  the  States  of  Barbary,  and  to  be  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  rank  of  commodore. 
In  writing  to  his  friend  Anson,  then  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, he  says,   '  I  have  wrote  to  my  Lord  Sandwich  by  this 

*  opportunity,  whom,  with  your  Lordship,  I  am  greatly  obliged 

*  (o,  for  your  entrusting  me  with  this  command.* 

One  main  object  of  it  was  to  obtain  from  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
satisfaction  for  the  capture  of  a  government  packet,  the  treasure 
and  efiects  on  boara  which,  being  of  very  considerable  value^ 
were  confiscated  by  the  Dey.  His  instructions  were  to  obtain 
restitution,  and,  if  this  barbarian  should  be  refractory,  to  use 
menaces  to  intimidate  him.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Centurion  in 
the  bay  with  other  six  ships  of  war,  a  salute  of  twenty  guns 
was  fired  from  the  batteries,  in  returning  which  one  of  the  Cen- 
turion's guns,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  gunner,  was  shotted, 
which  the  Dey  persisted  was  done  purposely;  and  this  made  him 
not  only  *  refractory,'  but  very  saucy.  Mr  Keppel  gives  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  from  Northcote's  '  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,' 
which  is  also  mentioned  in  other  publications  of  the  day  ;  but  as 
the  commodore  does  not  notice  it  in  his  journal,  his  biographer 
considers  it  as  dubious.     *  The  Dey,  surprised  at  the  boldness 

*  of  Keppel's  remonstrances,  and  despising  his  apparent  youth, 
<  he  being  then  only  four-and-twenty,  exclaimed,  that  he  wondered 

*  at  the  insolence  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain   in  sending  him 

*  an  insignificant,  beardless  boyl'      On  this  the  spirited  commo- 
dore pepTied,  '  Had  my  master  supposed  that  wisdom  was  mea- 

*  Eured  by  Uie  length  of  the  beard,  ha  would  have  sent  your 
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*  Deyship  a  he-eoat.'  From  tha  character  of  Keppel  we  think  the 
anecdote  probable  enough,  and  that  Northcote  may  hare  reoeired 
it  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldt. 

The  negotiation  for  restitu^n  of  proper^  ended  by  a  decla* 
ration  from  the  Dey,  that  the  diatribation  of  tt  having  been  made, 
he  had  not  the  power  of  restoring  it ;  and  that  *  it  was  as  muck 

*  as  bis  head  was  worth  to  restore  the  effects  of  the  Prince  Fre- 

*  derick.'  It  would  seem  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  position 
he  stood  in,  with  r^ard  to  hin  subjects ;  for  two  years  after  this 
he  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace.  Before  this  event,  the  commo- 
dore had  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty, in  which  the  Dey  agrees 
to  treat  packets  as  ships  of  war  j  that  merchant  ships  shall  not 
be  subject  to  ill  treatment  by  the  Algerine  cruisers,  on  pain  of 
the  severest  punishment,  &c.  After  this,  Keppel  succeeded  in 
effecting  treaties  with  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  and  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  captives ;  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  the  Admiralty 
-expressed  satisfaction  with  his  proceedings  in  these  as  well  as  on 
every  other  occasion,  during  his  command  in  the  Mediterranean. 
We  here  add  a  curious  anecdote  which  is  contained  in  the  com- 
modore's own  journal : — 

'  Wu  informed  by  Mr  Owen  that  yatterday,  John  Dyer  (who  en- 
tered at  M*hon)  deserted  Trom  the  long  boat,  sod  fled  for  tanctnsry  to  a 
Marabnt.  tad  tnroed  Moor.  By  forther  inforouitton,  found  that  be  had 
five  yearg  ago  tumsd  Moor,  and  bad  a  wife  and  bmily  here.  On  whiott 
I  sent  to  the  Dey  to  demand  be  might  be  sent  on  biMrd  the  Centurion, 
to  receive  the  puniibment  be  bad  incurred  as  a  deserter,  which  was 
death.  In  answer  to  which,  the  Dey  said,  "  It  wbb  contrary  to  bis  laws 
to  give  up  people  who  turned  Moors  ;  bat  as  be  hod  tamed  backwards 
and  forwtuds  so  often,  he  was  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  and  fit  for  neither 
of  us;  therefore,  as  the  punishment  on  oar  side  wu  death,  and  that  of 
a  renegado  flying  from  his  country  was  death  likewise,  he,  to  split  the 
difference,  would  take  off  his  bead,  if  1  had  no  objection  ;"  to  mhicb  I 
ansented. 

In  1754,  hostilides  having  broken  out  between  the  English  and 
French  authorities  in  North  America,  Keppel  was  ordered  to 
hoist  a  broad  pendant  in  the  Centurion,  and  to  proceed  with  the 
Norwich  to  take  the  command  of  all  the  ships  on  the  North 
American  station,  and  to  co-operate  with  General  Braddock. 
He  left  England  on  the  23d  December;  and  Mr  Keppel  notices 
the  circumstance  of  the  unexpected  death  of  his  father,  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  at  Paris,  on  the  day  of  his  sailing,  having  been 
suddenly  seized  with  palsy  and  apoplexy,  which  carried  him 
off  in  tne  course  of  a  few  hours.  Our  author  here  introduces 
Walpole's  story  of  Lady  Albemarle's  dream,  who  being  in  Lon- 
don, and  utterly  unconscious  of  what  had  happened,  said  to 
'  LoM  Bury,  '  Your  fitdier  is  dead.     I  dreamed  last  night  that 
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'  be  was  dead,  and  came  to  take  leave  of  ine,'~^uid  she  imme- 
diately swooned. 

The  elevation  of  Lord  Bory  to  the  peenwe  left  the  boroogli 
of  Chichester  vacant,  to  which  the  commaoder  was  shortly  aftei^ 
wards  returned  without  opposition.  We  need  not  here  dwell  on 
the  calamitous  history  of  the  European  war&re  among  the  con- 
flicting colonies  of  North  America,  in  which  the  only  concern 
that  Keppel  had,  was  the  very  useful  and  active  assistance  he 
afforded  to  General  Braddock,  in  supplying  both  men  and  stores, 
during  the  short  time  he  remained  on  that  station — tittle  more 
than  six  months ;  for  in  July  17&S  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Admiralty,  apprising  bim,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  French 
having  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet  at  Brest,  Admiral  Boacawen 
had  been  dispatched  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line  to  take  the  chief 
command  on  the  American  coast ;  that  in  consequence  his  wear- 
ing a  broad  pendant,  with  a  captain  under  him,  could  no  longer 
be  continued,  unce  several  ships  of  the  new  squadron  were  com- 
manded by  captains  senior  to  himself. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  Keppel  had  given  the  necessair  ordera 
for  his  little  squadron  to  join  AdmiralBoscawen,  he  shifted  his 
broad  pendant  on  board  the  Seahorse,  commanded  by  Captain 
Paliiser.     *  It  was  on  board  this  ship,'  observes  his  biographer, 

*  that  that  friendship  commenced  between  Keppel  and  the  cap- 

*  tain  of  the  Seahorse,  which  was  destined  to  be  marred  in  so 

*  extraordinary  a  manner  in  after  years.'  The  commodore  ar- 
rived in  England  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  four  days  afterwards 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  Chatham  to  commission  the  Swift- 
sure,  of  seventy  guns.  In  January  following  he  was  removed  to 
the  Torbay,  of  seventy-four  guns,  *  In  this  snip,'  says  our  author, 

*  of  which  be  had  the  command  for  upwards  of  five  years,  he  was 

*  destined  to  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of  good  fortune.' 

This  share  of  *  good  fortune'  did  not,  however,  immediately 
follow.  The  French  publicly  announced  their  intention  not  only 
to  invade  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  but  also  Great  Britain 
itself:  the  very  act  of  making  such  a  declaration  was  intended, 
obviously  enough,  to  divert  our  government  from  their  real  design, 
which  was  Minorca,  and  it  succeeded ;  for  so  great  was  the 
alarm  of  invasion  at  home,  that,  by  proclamation,  all  horses  and 
other  beasts  of  burden  were  ordered  to  be  driven  at  least  twenty 
miles  from  the  place  where  such  attempt  should  be  made.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  ministers  had  received  intelligence  that  a  large 
armament  was  fitting  out  at  Toulon,  and  that  its  destination 
was  Minorca.  After  a  lapse  of  several  weeks,  a  fleet  was 
ordered  to  be  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  the  ill-fated  Admiral  Byng.     Ten  ships  only  were 
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assigned  to  blm,  and  these  required  upwards  of  Beren  hundred 
men  to  be  complete.  He  was  directed  on  no  account  to  meddle 
with  the  Torbay,  Essex,  or  Nassau,  which  be  was  told  were 
required  for  most  pressing  service.  A  few  days  after,  he  was 
ordered  to  dittpatcn  Captain  Keppel  to  sea  with  the  Torbay, 
Essex,  Iris,  Antelope,  and  Gibr^iar,  and  to  complete  them  out 
of  the  Nassau.  This  '  most  pressing  service,'  which  occupied 
eight  days  in  the  execution,  and  might  have  been  equally  well 
performed  by  four  frigates,  was  nothing  more  than  to  watch  the 
notions  of  four  French  frigates,  which  had  been  chased  into 
Cherbourg  on  the  9tb  April ;  Keppel  returned  to  Spithead  three 
days  after  Byng  bad  sailed. 

He  was  agiun  dispatched  on  the  16tfa  with  a  small  squadron, 
under  Admiral  Holboroe,  to  cruize  off  Brest,  which  was  after- 
wards increased  to  eighteen  s^l  of  the  line,  and  the  command 
giveD  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  Keppel,  however,  had  not  the 
good  fortune  of  being  permanently  attached  to  it ;  the  Torbay, 
having  sustained  some  damage,  was  obliged  to  return  to  port  for 
repairs.  When  ready  for  sea  he  rejoined  the  fleet;  but  an  epi- 
demic breaking  out  lo  his  ship,  obliged  him  again  to  return  to 
Portsmouth,  On  the  18th  September  he  was  ordered  to  take 
the  Rochester  and  Harwich  under  his  command,  and  to  cruize 
in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Fioisterre.  After  a  month's  unsuccessful 
cruize,  he  ordered  one  of  his  ships  to  Lisbon,  the  other  to  Cadit. 
Two  days  after  this  he  captured  the  Diligent,  a  French  snow ; 
and  shortly  after,  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  large  French  store- 
ship  from  Quebec  with  English  prisoners.  Scarcely  had  he 
taken  possession  of  this  prize  when  he  recaptured  an  English 
8DOW  tnat  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  French  privateer.  Just 
then  he  dbcovered  a  French  frigate,  to  which  he  gave  chase,  and 
kept  up  a  brisk  cannonade  during  the  night.  At  daylight  he 
came  up  with  her,  and,  pouring  in  a  whole  broadside,  compelled 
her  to  strike.    She  proved  to  be  the  Chariot  Royale,  of  thirty-six 

J  una.  Several  of  her  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  On  tbe  9[h 
>ecember  the  commodore  returned  with  his  prizes  to  England. 
A  duty,'  says  his  biographer,  *  now  devolved  upon  Keppel, 
the  painful  nature  of  which  was  fully  shown  by  his  subsequent 
conttuct.  Admiral  Byng  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  relieve 
Minorca,  and  had  been  superseded  in  his  command.  He  was 
now  brought  a  prisoner  to  Portsmouth  to  take  his  trial ;  Keppel 
was  the  junior  member  of  that  tribunal  by  whose  unanimous 
verdict  be  was  doomed  to  die.'—  (Vol.  i.  pp.  200-30.) 
The  trial  of  Byng  has  been  so  much  canvassed,  not  only  at 
the  time,  but  in  suosequent  publications,  that  nothing  new  it 
likely  at  this  day  to  be  elicited ;  but  Mr  Keppel  could  not  with 
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propriety  haw  omitted  its  introduction  Into  bh  paf^es;  seebiribe 
rerr  prominent  and  painrul  part,  and  we  may  add,  the  laadabte 
and  generow  part,  which  hie  oameaake,  the  young  captain,  took 
to  tave  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  admtr&t.  Mr  Keppel,  how- 
ereTi  layi — 

<  After  a  lasw  of  eightir-GTe  y«»r*>  public  opinion  bu  huilj  yet  dc 
«id«d  npoD  tbe  caw  of  Byngp.  Sir  John  Barrow,  s  nrilpr  wbo,  from 
bit  offire,  i*  neceiMtrlly  eonvereant  with  such  RoMectB,  speaka  soraewbat 
■li^tingly  ot  tbe  conduct  of  tLat  Admiral ;  and  Mr  Craker,  another  hi^ 
•ntbority  In  Mfal  millers,  foes  to  far  at  to  tiy  tbat  Byng  ilecerred  hie 
fate.  Tba  writer  of  tbit  inemmr  ha*  arrired  at  a  different  conclinioB. 
Ma  ihinki  that,  in  Clerk't  "  Nt*al  Tactics,"  tbe  failore  of  tbe  action 
with  Oaliaaoaitre  it  latiifactorily  thown  to  be  attributaUe  to  tbe  "  Figfat- 
iag  InttractioM"  ihaa  in  force,  and  in  do  degree  to  the  comnander  it 
(^■t  diaaatroB*  engagement.' 

In  adverting  to  tbe  ■  Life  of  Anson,*  it  appears  to  as  tfiat  there 
in  a  niitake  in  this  paasage.  We  find  notning  in  Sir  John  Bar- 
row's worli  that  can  be  construed  ai  tpeakingt/u/A^n^ijyof  Byng. 
On  the  contrary,  be  saya,  '  It  showed  no  want  of  nerve  in  Byng 
'  by  delacfainr  one  of  bis  ships  from  tbe  line,  because  he  had  one 

*  WMft  in  nan^er  than  tbe  enemy ;  for  tboagh  the  old  Rgktin^  /a- 

*  ttnetiom  rery  eaTaiieriy  enjoin  this,  yet  it  was  always  on  tbe 

*  MMlcratanding  tliat  the  combatants  should  be  pretty  nearly  abip 

*  for  ship,  or  on  an  equality  of  strength,  which  was  not  the  case 

*  here  ^  and  be  eoatimiet,  '  it  is  clear  tbat  Byng,  amidst  that 

*  disaster  which  paralyzed  bis  own  ship  and  tbe  efforts  of  three 

*  otben  for  a  tine,  bad  no  other  means  of  makine  hia  commuai- 

*  cations  than  by  calling  in  attd  dispatching  a  frigate  with  ver^ 

*  baJ  orders,  winch,  with  the  impeaiment  of  the  flag-ship  coa- 

*  tinainjp  to  eo  down,  caused  the  delay,  and  thereby  prev«nt<d 

*  bim  from  doing  his  utmost.'*  If  Mr  Croker  has  said,  that 
Byo^  '  denervetr  his  late,'  Sr  John  give*  a  very  different  <^i- 
•ioB.     *  Thus,*  be  says,  *  died  a  martyr  to  piiblis  clamour,  eK- 

*  etted  by  a  timid  miaiatry,  and  to  one  false  step  taken  by  tbe 

*  P>rty  who  professed  to  be,  and  actually  meant  to  be,  friendly  to 

*  faint ; — whose  death  can  be  considered  m  no  other  light  than  ag  a 

*  judicial  murder.'  It  certainly  was  not,  as  some  have  called  It, 
■  political  mvrder.  His  death  was  in  no  wise  owing  to  party  fe^U 
ia^  in  dther  House  of  Parliament,  or  in  tbe  Judges,  or  in  the 
King.  It  rested  solely  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  who,  unfdr- 
Omately,  instead  of  canying  up  the  recommendation  of  the  oonft- 
■lartiai  for  mercy  to  the  King,  as  is  the  usual  course,  and  always 
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succeeds,  they  requested  his  Majesty  would  take  the  opiuion  of 
the  twelve  Judges  as  to  the  kgalUy  of  the  sentence,  which  was 
never  called  io  queBtion.  Their  answer  was  in  the  affirmative; 
And  this  prevented  any  further  appeal  to  the  Throne  from  the 
Admiralty,  and  poor  Byng's  fate  was  from  that  moment  sealed. 
But  we  must  briefly  advert  to  the  generpus  and  humane  part 
which  Keppel  took  in  the  course  of  this  unfortunate  business. 
Ever  since  the  signing  of  the  sentence  he  felt  uneasy  in  his  con- 
science, and  with  two  or  three  others  ezpiessed  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  to  be  absolved  froqi  their  oaths.  This  was  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  long  debates  ensued  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  dispensing  bill.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the 
members  could  speak  out  without  a  bill.  Keppel  professed  his 
doubts  whether  he  could  do  so  without  a  dispensing  act.  Pitt 
said  he  honoured  Mr  Keppel  for  his  doubt.  A  council  was  held 
on  Mr  Keppel's  demand,  and  the  sentence  was  respited  for  a 
fortnight  by  his  Majesty,  who  had  been  infonned  that  a  member 
had  declared  in  his  place  he  had  something  of  weight  to  say. 
Fox,  though  friendly  to  Keppel,  affected  surprise  that  the  King 
should  tiave  been  informed  of  what  had  passed  in  parliament, 
and  asked  for  precedents.     Pitt  replied  with  great  indignation, 

*  that  the  time  had  been  too  pressing  to  consult  precedents ;  be 
'  had  not  thought  that  the  life  of  a  man  was  to  be  trifled  with 

*  while  clerks  were  searching  records.' 

Fox  then  asked  Keppel,  which  of  his  associates  bad  empower, 
ed  him  to  make  the  demand  P  He  named  Holmes,  Norris,  Geary, 
and  Moore.  The  first  and  third  disavowed  having  sanctioned 
the  use  of  their  names ;  Norris  asd  Moore  avowed  Uieir  feelings 
to  be  in  unison  with  those  of  Keppel,  and  that  he  was  authorised 
to  make  use  of  their  names  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  other  two  bad  done  the  same.  Walpole  says 
Sir  R.  Lyttelton  told  him,  that  ha  had  represented  to  Geary  the 
injustice  and  dishonourableness  of  retracting  what  be  had  autho- 
rized Keppel  to  say,  when  bis  reply  was — *  It  wiU  hurt  wtyprt' 
^ferment  to  tell.'  Keppel  said,  be  undeistood,  and  did  believe, 
all  four  had  commissioned  him  to  move  the  House  in  their  joint 
names.  Fox  assured  Keppel  that  his  character  was  not  affected 
by  what  Holmes  and  Geary  had  said,  An  angry  debate  fol- 
lowed, in  which  many  absurd  and  indecent  reflections  were  made 
on  the  authors  of  the  proposed  dispensing  bill ;  ia  the  course  of 
it  Pitt  said  emphatically — *  May  I  ftui  when  I  refuse  pity 
*  to  such  a  siut  as  Mr  Keppet's,  justifying  a  man  who  lies  in 
'  captivity  and  the  shadow  ot  death.  1  thank  God  I  feel  sone- 
'  thing  more  than  popularity — I  feel  justicel'  The  bill  passed 
the  Commons  by  1 53  to  22.    Jt  weut  to  the  ^ds,  vjw  r^e^d  it 
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with  expressions  of  contempt  and  indignation.  Thus  the§e  pro- 
ceedings, well-intentioned  as  they  were,  together  with  the  opinioDS 
of  the  Judges  of  the  legality  or  ihe  sentence,  (which  had  nerer 
been  doubted  except  by  the  Admiralty,)  released  the  prisoner 
from  further  suspense,  and  his  execution  speedily  followed. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  trial,  Keppel  resumed  the  command 
of  the  Torbay ;  and  on  the  24th  June  sailed  in  com^ny 
with  the  Channel  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Bo*- 
cawen ;  was  detached  on  a  cruize,  captured  a  rich  prize  laden 
with  stores  and  provisions  for  Louisbourg ;  and,  on  rejoin- 
ing the  fleet,  was  sent  home  with  despatches.  Having  received 
a  complete  refit,  the  Torbay  was  ordered  to  join  the  expedition 
under  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  consisting  of  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates  and  fire-ships,  ^rty-fcur  transports,  with 
ten  complete  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Mor- 
daunt.  The  object  was  to  attempt,  as  br  as  practicable,  a 
descent  on  the  French  coast  at  or  near  Rochefort.  Keppel  was 
in  the  division  under  Rear-Admiral  Knowles, — '  a  vain  man,' 
says  Walpole,  '  of  more  parade  than  bravery.*  The  following 
anecdote,  which  is  authenticated  by  the  Admiral  himself,  (having 
published  it  in  defence  of  his  conduct,)  affords  a  corroboration  of 
VValpole's  character  of  him.  On  clearing  for  action,  Keppel 
discovered  a  French  seventy-four  gun  ship  standing  towards  the 
fleet,  and  instantly  hailed  Admiral  Knowles  to  give  him  the  in- 
formation, but  of  which  he  took  no  notice.     His  defence  waSf 

*  that  be  looked  on  a  ship  cleared  for  action,  and  ready  for  battle, 

*  as  a  sight  so  entertaining,  that  be  had  desired  Major- General 

*  Conwav  to  go  down  to  see  his  ship  between  decks ;  and  that 

*  while  they  were  viewing  her,  one  of  his  lieutenants  came  down, 
'  sent  by  the  captain,  to  acquaint  him  Captain  Keppel  hailed 
'  the  ahip,  and  told  them  there  was  a  French  man-of-war  stand- 

*  ing  in  for  the  fleet;  that  for  some  short  space  of  time  he  (the 
'  admiral)  took  no  notice  of  it,  thinking  it  impossible  Sir  Ed- 
'  ward  Hawke's  division  should  not  see  her.'  After  a  second 
message,  he  came  up,  and  ordered  Kepp>el  to  pursue  her,  who  got 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  chase;  but,  to  prevent  capture,  the 
Frenchman  ran  his  ship  among  the  rocks  and  shoals,  with  which 
he  was  acquunted,  and  finally  escaped  into  the  Garonne. 

Go  the  23d  September,  an  attack  was  ordered  on  the  Isle  of 
Aix.  The  fort  opened  lire  upon  the  ships  as  they  advanced. 
Howe  was  first,  and  anchoring  his  ship  within  forty  yards  of  tfae 
fort,  opened  a  tremendous  firet  and  in  thirty-five  minutes  tfae 
garrison  struck  their  colours  and  surrendered.  The  Barfiear 
was  next  to  the  Mranoni'me,  and  no  other  ships  are  named  in 
the  short  Gazette ;  but  Walpole  says  *  Keppel  pressed  forward 
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*  to  get  between  them.'  Nothing  more  was  done ;  the  disgrace<- 
ful  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  troops  disgusted  both  navy 
and  army,  which  eaded  in  a  court<martial  on  the  return  of  the 
expedition,  on  General  Mordaunt,  who  was  acquitted. 

When  Sir  Edward  Hawke  quitted  Basque  Roada,  Keppel  was 
detached  with  a  squadron  of  seven  ships,  took  a  few  prizes,  heard 
of  two  French  ships  of  war,  but  searched  for  them  in  v^n  ;  aod, 
after  a  few  weeks'  cruize,  returned  to  Spithead  with  his  squad- 
ron and  a  convoy  of  East  Indiamen.  He  was  again  sent  with 
a  squadron  of  three  vessels,  under  Admiralty  orders,  for  the 
annoyance  of  the  enemy's  privateers,  and  the  security  of  the 
trade  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  He  captured  on  this  cruize  a 
large  privateer ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  was  again  put  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke. 

Informaiion  having  been  received  of  an  expedidon  fitting  out 
at  Rochefort,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  ^ain  dispatched  with  six 
sail  of  the  line,  of  which  the  Torbay  was  one.  On  arriving  in 
Basque  Roads  they  discovered  five  French  ships  of  the  line,  six 
or  seven  frigates,  and  about  forty  transports  at  anchor  oST  the 
Jsle  of  Aix.  On  perceiving  Hawke's  squadron,  they  cut  or 
slipped  their  cables,  endeavoured  to  escape  into  the  Charente, 
and,  in  doing  this,  several  of  them  grounded  in  the  mud ;  at 
daylight,  they  were  seen  still  aground,  some  lying  on  their  broad- 
sides, the  crews  busily  employed  in  heaving  every  thing  over- 
board, and  the  troops  were  disembarking  in  boats;  in  short,  the 
same  scene  was  now  exhibited  as  that  which  took  place  on  the 
same  spot  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  Admiral  Gambler  and 
Lord  Cochrane  were  employed  on  a  similar  service.  Both  ex« 
peditions  were  so  far  successful  as  to  destroy  for  a  tine  the 
projected  plans  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  return  of  Hawke  to  England,  he  left  Keppel  with  a 
small  squadron  to  cruize  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  on  which  service 
he  intercepted  and  captured  part  of  a  convoy  proceeding  for  Que- 
bec, engaged  a  large  privateer,  the  Godichon,  against  which,  after 
a  constant  and  galling  fire,  chiefly  directed  against  the  Torbay's 
rigging,  Keppel  for  a  time  refrained  from  firing  a  shot,  well 
knowing  that  lie  could,  by  a  broadside,  send  her  to  the  bottom ; 
at  length,  however,  he  lost  his  forbearance,  and  ordered  his 
upper-deck  guns  and  a  battery  of  small  arms  to  be  fired  into  her, 
when  she  struck  her  colours  and  called  for  quarter. 

■  Ad  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Keppel  on  thii  occisioD  :-~Darinf  the 
chuo  he  received  a  wonnd  in  the  leg,  which  for  the  moment  wu 
tboegbt  to  be  dangerous,  u  it  bronght  him  on  the  deck.  The  isilora 
instantlj  came  to  carry  bini  down  to  the  cockpit ;  but  he  very  calmly 
took  bia  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  bound  it  round  Uie  weaai. 
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ingi  '■  Stop,  mj  Ikdi,  reaeh  ■  cliair  t  m  I  na'i  itaiid,  I  nnut  mt." 
'bis"  ulded  bi,  clmppin;  bit  hind  to  the  plaMi  "  mty  iix^  any  dancing, 
hot  Bot  my  ■lomoch  f«r  figbting." ' 

After  this  the  Torbajr  wm  added  to  the  fleet  under  Lord 
Anson,  and  ordered  to  ernize  off  Ushant ;  and  aoon  after,  with 
the  Medway  and  Coventry,  tbey  ebased  g  convoy  of  fifty  ami 
under  the  protection  of  two  nig^ataa,  keeping  up  a  roDniii^ 
-cannonade,  nntil  the  enemy  gained  ehelter  among  the  rocks 
and  in  the  nameroos  creeks  of  tbe  coast,  in  the  darkness 
of  tbe  night.  Alter  rejoining  the  fleet,  it  was  decided  that 
an  attack  should  be  made  on  the  island  of  Goree,  which,  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  waa  a  constant  annoyance  to  our 
settlements  on  the  Senegal.  For  ^is  purpose  a  squadron  of 
three  sail  of  tbe  line,  three  frigates,  ana  other  smaller  Tcsaeis* 
'Were  placed  under  the  commana  of  Keppel,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  boist  a  broad  pendant  in  the  Torbay.  It  was  late  in  Decem- 
ber when  he  arrived  off  tbe  island  ;  on  tbe  29th  of  which  month 
he  attacked  tbe  forts  and  batteries,  which  were  soon  obliged  to 
capitulate ;  but  tbe  demands  of  the  goremor  being  rejected,  the 
attack  was  renewed,  when  the  island,  the  forts,  and  garrison, 
consisting  of  300  Frenchmen  and  a  great  number  of  blacks,  sar- 
rendered  at  discretion.  This  is  the  whole  substance  of  the  com- 
modore's dfspatcb,  as  published  in  the  Gazette.  Taking  with  bim 
the  three  ships  of  tbe  line,  he  returned  to  England,  struck  bis 
broad  pendant,  and  proceeded  to  London,  while  the  Torbay 
underwent  the  necessary  repairs. 

Keppel  was  not  permitted  long  to  remain  Idle ;  and  nothing 
can  more  strongly  mark  the  estimation  in  which  his  character 
and  talents  stood  in  the  public  opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
profession,  than  the  constant  demands  made  on  his  sernces  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twelve  ymrs,  and  which  continued  with 
little  intermission  for  four  years  more,  till  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities in  1763  gave  him  a  respite  for  a  short  time. 

But  we  cannot  pass  over  without  briefly  enumerating  these 
four  years' services,  the  most  important  in  their  consequences, 
personally,  to  Keppel.  Having  resumed  the  command  of  the 
Torbay,  he  was  again  placed  under  tbe  orders  of  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  who  had  just  received  intelligence  of  four  ships  of  tbe 
line  in  Port-Louis  being  about  to  join  the  French  fleet  off 
Usbant.  With  a  view  of  intercepting  them,  the  admiral  dis- 
patched Keppel  with  the  following  ships :  the  Torbay,  bearing 
nis  broad  pendant ;  the  Magnanime,  Captain  Lord  Howe ;  the 
Fame,  Captain  the  Hon.  John  Byron  ;  the  Monmouth, 
Captain  the  Hon.  Augustus  Harvey,  and  the  Southampton 
frigate.  For  such  a  purpose  never  could  there  have  been 
selected  a  more  promising  little  squadron ;  and  never  was  disap- 
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pointment  more  strongly  felt  than  when  it  w&b  announced,  by 
tbe  frigate,  that  the  enemy  had  escaped.  The  commander-in- 
chief  nad  to  experience  equal  mortification.  The  weather  wag 
so  tempestuous  during  the  whole  Bumraer,  that  his  fleet  was  three 
<dnies  blown  back  to  the  English  coast ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  November  iJiat  he  reoeived  intelligence  of  M.  Conflans 
bein^  at  sea*  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  one  of  the  frigates 
siade  the  signal  for  a  fleet  being  in  sight,  and  another  from  Lord 
Howe,  who  had  been  sent  a-head,  that  the  fleet  waaun  enemy. 
As  M.  Conflans  was  making  off  for  the  land,  Sir  Edward 
'  ordered  seven  or  eight  ships  of  the  van  to  make  all  sail  after 
him.  *  At  half-past  two  p.u.,'  he  »ays,  '  the  fire  beginning 
'  a-head,  I  made  the  signal  for  engaging.  About  four  o'clock 
.*  the  Formidable  struck,  and  a  little  after  the  Thes^e  and  Su- 
*  perbe  were  sank.  About  fire,  TH^ros  struck,  but  it  blow- 
'  ing  hard,  no  boat  could  be  sent  on  hoard  her.'  These  are  the 
only  fighting  occurrences,  or  rather  their  results,  on  this  day, 
as  given  by  the  Admiral,  and  published  in  the  Gasetle.  He 
names  not  a  single  officer,  nor  once  alludes  to  the  share  which 
bis  own  ship  had  in  the  action  ;  but  Mr  Keppel  in  some  degree 
supplies  this  defect,  though  without  any  stated  authority. 

'  From  th«  beginning  of  the  action,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  ordered 
hiB  ship,  the  Royal  George,  to  reserve  her  fire  until  she  came  alongside 
of  the  French  admiral,  the  Soleil  Royale.  The  pilot  informed  bim  that 
this  could  not  be  done  witbont  tbe  moNt  imminent  danger  of  running 
upon  a  shoal.  It  was  on  tbia  occasion  be  gare  the  well-known 
answer  :  '■  Yon  hare  done  ^our  dnty  in  pointing  ont  the  danger;  you 
•re  now  to  obey  my  commands,  and  lay  me  alongside  of  the  French 
admiral."  As  he  advanced,  he  received  the  broadsides  of  aix  of  the 
enemy's  sbips.  Tbe  French  admiral  whs  one  of  tbe  last  to  give  him 
his  fire,  and,  as  in  tbe  case  of  ihe  Torbaj,  he  showed  a  great  disinclina- 
tion for  nearer  contact.  As  tbe  Royal  George  neered  tbe  Soleil,  she 
endeavoured  to  make  off,  in  which  effort  she  was  aided  by  tbe  Superbe, 
who,  perceiving  our  Admiral's  design,  generously  interposed,  received 
the  fire  Inteuded  for  the  Soleil  Royale,  and  soon  after  went  to  the 
bottom. 

All  the  accounts  we  have  seen  of  this  skirmishing  action  dis- 
agree ;  but  one  thing  is  pretty  clear,  that  the  Royal  George,  the 
Magnanime,  and  the  Torbay,  were  the  ships  principally  en- 
gaged. The  log-book  of  the  noyal  George,  which  we  have  seen, 
18  almost  as  laconic  as  tbe  Admiral's  letter : — ■ 

*  At  fifty-five  minutes  after  three,  the  French  rear-admiral 
'  struck  to  the  Resolution,'  (the  Royal  George,  the  Magna- 
nime, and  the  Torbay,  having  already  silenced  ner.) 

<  At  four,  the  ship  tbe  Torbay  was  engaged  with,  sunk.' 
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(This  must  have  heen  the  Thet^e,  which  Howe  had  previously 

enjjoferf.) 

'  l  hirty-five  minutea  after  four,  we  got  up  with  fourteen  sail 

*  of  the  eDemf,  which  all  wore  and  gave  us  their  broadsides* 

*  Began  to  engage  at  forty-one  minutes  after  four.  The  French 

*  ship  abreast  us  sunk.'     (This  must  have  heen  the  Superbe.) 

Tne  result  was  the  loss  to  the  enemy  of  five  of  tueir  best 
ships,  and  the  toul  hreak-up  of  their  intended  expedition — two 
hurnt,  two  sunk,  and  one  captured.  In  the  attempt,  however, 
'  of  the  Resolution  and  the  Essex  to  destroy  the  Soleil  Rovale 
and  TH^ros,  that  had  run  among  the  rocks,  our  two  ships 
were  loet,  but  not  before  they  bad  set  fire  to  one  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  French  had  done  the  same  to  the  other.  Those  which  had 
run  up  the  Villaine  were  shattered,  run  aground,  and  dismantled* 
and  the  rest  dispersed  to  different  parts  of  the  coast.  All  this  was 
done  by  the  eight  ships  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  up 
with  the  enemy.  '  When  I  consider,'  says  the  Admiral,  '  the 
'  season  of  the  year,  the  hard  gales  on  the  day  of  action,  a  fly- 

*  ing  enemy,  the  shortness  of  the  day,  and  the  coast  we  are  on, 
■  1  can  boldiv  affirm,  that  all   that  could  possibly  be  done  has 

*  been  done. 

On  the  weather  moderating.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  placed  s 
squadron  of  eight  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  under  the 
orders  of  Keppel,  to  proceed  to  the  enemy's  posts  to  the  south- 
ward as  far  as  Aix  Road,  '  to  take,  sink,  or  burn  them,  where- 
'  ever  he  should  think  it  practicable  to  attack  them.'  On  the 
day  before  his  arrival  at  Aix,  the  French  vice^dmiral,  in  anU- 
cipation  of  such  a  visit,  had  got  all  his  guns  out  of  the  ships, 
and  retired  with  his  division  up  the  Charente.  In  January  lltiO, 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  removed  his  flag  into  Keppel's  ship,  and 
returned  to  Plymouth.* 

Mr   Keppel  mentions  the  curious  fact,   that  *  on  the  very 

*  day  that  Hawke  was  engaged  in  destroying  the  French  fleet. 


*  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sent  his  captsio,  Campbell,  with  the  iotelli- 
gence  of  bis  tnccesa  over  ConflaoB.  Of  thii  honest  Scotchman,  who 
bad  been  Keppel's  messmate  with  Anson,  Sir  John  Barrow  fpTes  a 
cnrioDS  anecdote,  which  Mr  Keppel  repeats: — 'Lord  Anson,  when 
■  takinff  bim  in  bis  carriage  to  the  king,  said,  "  Campbell,  the  king  will 
*  certainly  koigbt  you,  if  yon  think  proper."  "  Troth,  my  lord  "  said  the 
captain,  who  retained  his  Scotch  dialect  as  long  as  be  lived,  "  I  ken  nae 
'  use  that  it  will  be  to  me."  "  But  jonr  Udj  might  like  it,''  replied  hn 
lordship.     "  Weel,  then,"  rejoined  Campbell,  <■  bis  Majestymay  knight 


1 
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*  her,  if  he  pleaaei." ' — (it/e  of  Lord  Anion.) 
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*  the  mob  were  burning  him  in  effigy  in  the  streets  of  London, 
'  for  his  supposed  share  in  the  failure  at  Rochefort.'  But  now, 
to  make  amends  for  this  ungracious  proceeding,  *  bonfires  and 

*  illuminations  were  exhibited  throughout  the  kingdom.'  He 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  pension 
of  L.2O00  a-year  vas  granted  to  him  for  his  own  life,  and  for 
the  lives  of  his  two  sons. 

Captain  Keppel  was  next  ordered  to  remove,  with  Kin  officers 
and  crew,  from  the  Torbay  to  the  Valiant,  and  soon  joined  Sir 
E()ward  Huwke  in  Quiberon  Bay.  The  system  of  harassing  the 
enemy  on  their  own  coasts  had  proved  so  successful,  that  it 
was  determined  to  pursue  it,  and  Belteisle  was  fixed  on  to  be 
the  next  point  of  attack.  As  little  was  known  of  this  island, 
Keppel  was  selected,  under  secret  orders,  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  coast,  and  report  thereupon. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  its  shores  and  defences,  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  a  landing  was  practicable.  An  expedi- 
tion was  therefore  resolved  on,  and  a  squadron  of  twenty-one 
ships  of  war,  including  bombs  and  fire-ships,  was  prepared,  to 
which  Keppel  was  appointed,  and  ordered  to  place  himself  under 
the  orders  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  On  the  28th  of  November 
all  was  ready,  but  a  letter  from  Mr  Pitt  directed  its  suspension 
till  further  orders.  In  March  1 76 1 ,  after  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  preparations  were  renewed,  and  the  naval  part  was  now 
entrusted  exclusively  to  Keppel,  who  hoisted  his  broad  pendant 
in  the  Valiant;  and,  on  application  to  Lord  Anson,  his  friend 
Adam  Duncan,  the  subsequent  hero  of  Camperdown,  was  ap- 
pointed his  captain. 

Mr  Keppel  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  naval  and  military 
operations  carried  on  against  this  very  strongly  fortified  island ; 
the  siege  of  which  required  all  the  vigour,  perseverance,  and 
courage  of  both  army  and  navy,  to  surmount  the  many  difficul- 
ties opposed  to  the  invaders,  and  which  were  unremittingly 
struggled  against  for  two  months;  when,  '  on  the  7th  June, 

*  after  a  most  vigorous  resistance,  the  French  garrison  capitu- 

*  lated,  and  were  allowed  to  march  through  the  breach  with  the 

*  honours  of  war,  in  favour  of  the  gallant  defence  they  had 

*  made  under  the  orders  of  their  brave  commander,  the  Cheva>- 

*  lier  de  St  Croix.' 

Having  landed  the  garrison  at  Port-Louis,  Commodore 
Keppel  distributed  his  force  along  the  western  coast  of  France, 
consisting  of  sixty-three  men-of-war.  *  The  assignment  of  so 
'  important  a  command,'  says  Mr  Keppel,  *  to  a  post-captain, 

*  is  a  proof  of  the  high  opinion  that  was  held  of  his  courage  and 

*  abilities.'     But,  during  the  remunder  of  the  year,  the  French 
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made  n«  movements,  and  their  whole  aqtudron  in  Breat  Roads 
amounted  only  to  seven  sail  of  the  tinfl  and  three  frigates.  In 
January  1762i  the  Valiant  experienced  a  most  tremendous  Btorm. 
which  compelled  her  irith  other  sbipt  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
nearest  British  port.  '  With  five  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and 
f  almost  in  a  sinking  condition,  she  got  into  Torbay.' 

While  France  was  at  this  time  suing  for  peace  with  Englanf!. 
and  even  while  negotiations  were  pending,  she  was  ooocludin^ 
that  secret  alliance  with  the  court  of  Spain,  so  well  known  as  the 
Family  Compact.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  its  completion, 
^r  Pitt  strongly  urged  the  expediency  of  au  immediate  com- 
mencement of  hoBtilities  against  the  two  contracting  powers; 
but  as  bis  colleagues  were  disposed  to  denounce  such  a  measure 
as  rash  and  uoadvisable,  he  at  once  resigned.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  war  was  proclaimed  against  Spain,  and  an 
expedition,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  prepared  to  act  againat 
the  Havannah.  The  command  of  the  lanii  forces  was  given  to 
General  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  assisted  by  his  brother,  General 
the  Hon.  William  Keppel;  and  anoUier  brother,  Captain  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Keppel,  was  appointed,  with  a  distinguishing 
pendant,  as  commodore  and  second  in  command  of  the  naval 
forces,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Pococke.  The 
combined  forces,  on  their  arrival  at  Cuba,  amounted  as  follows : 
the  navy,  to  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  bombs, 
and  a  multitude  of  shore-ships  and  transports;  the  army,  to  be- 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  men.  Six  ships  of  the  line, 
and  smaller  vessels,  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Commodore 
Keppel,  on  whom  devolved  the  important  duty  of  landing  the 
army. 

It  would  be  out  of  our  province  to  give  even  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  operations  carried  on  through  a  long  siege,  in  which  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Chorea,  Cavannoa,  and  the  Moro.  and  lastly 
the  Havannah  itself,  fell  into  our  possession.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  sailors,  as  usual,  had  their  full  share  of  the  arduous  opera- 
tions of  the  siege,  and  that  mostly  by  the  exertions  of  the  seamen 
the  strong  Moro  castle  was  taken ;  and  that  Sir  George  Pococke 
does  justice  to  the  distinguished  merit  of  Commodore  Keppel, 
who  executed  the  service  under  his  directions  with  the  greatest 
spirit,  activity,  and  diligence.  But  that  valuable  and  importast 
conquest  was  not  achieved  without  dreadful  sufferings  and  great 
mortality.  It  appears  from  the  casualties  of  the  army  alone,  that, 
from  the  1st  June  to  the  8th  October,  560  men  were  killed  or  had 
died  of  their  wounds,  and  that  4708  had  perished  from  sickness ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  *  the  survivors  returned  to  their  native 
*  country  with  constitutions  so  broken  and  dacayed,  that  a  aickU? 
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'  neaa  and  langnoT  Trere  entailed  on  the  remainder  of  their  lives.* 
As  some  compenaatioii  for  the  severe  shock  which  was  here  in- 
flicted on  the  constitution  of  Commodore  Keppel,  his  bic^rapher 
informs  us  that  his  share  of  the  pnEe-money  alone  amounted  to 
L.24,539,  lOs.  Id.;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Sir 
George  Pococke  each  received  L. 122, 697,  lOs.  6d.  Our  author 
further  adds,  that  '  In  the  beginning  of  January  (1763)  Kep- 

*  pel  received  two  important  communications ; — the  one,  that  tho 

*  preliminariea  of  peace  had  been  signed ;  the  other,  that  the  King 
'  nad  included  him  in  the  promotion  of  flag-officers  made  on  the 

*  conclasiou  of  the  war,  the  list  of  which  had  been  purposely 
'  extended  to  include  him.' 

The  return  of  peace  did  not  altogether  afford  Keppel  that  re- 
|>oge  which  thirty  years  of  arduous  and  unremitting  active  ser- 
vice are  stated  to  have  made  essential  for  the  re-establishment  of 
his  health ;  for,  on  Lord  Egmont  succeeding  to  the  situation  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  1765,  Admiral  Keppel  was  ap> 
pointed  one  of  the  junior  lords.  In  1766  he  hoisted  his  flag  in 
the  Catharine  yacht,  to  convey  to  Rotterdam  the  Princess  Caro- 
line Matilda^  the  ill-fated  tn-ide  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  On 
his  return,  on  some  changes  being  made  in  the  ministry,  he  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Admiralty,  In  1766  he  was  returned 
member  for  Windsor ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he 
conveyed  his  sister,  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  to  Lisbon, 
-whose  mournful  history  was  the  source  of  deep  affliction  to  her 
beloved  brother  tbe  Admiral.  This  lady  is  described  as  one  'who, 

*  to  a  sweetness  of  disposition  peculiarly  her  own,  joined  all  those 

*  mild  and  unaffected  rirtues  which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  charm 
'  first  given  by  personal  grace  and  innate  dignity  of  character.' 
The  marquis,  her  husband,  one  of  tbe  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished noblemen,  met  his  death  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  as  he 
was  hunting,  little  more  thanatwelvemonth  after  tbeir  marriage. 
She  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous  infant,  the  late  Lord  William 
Russell,  who  died  bv  the  hand  of  an  assassin.     Mr  Keppel  says, 

*  the  settled  m^ancnoly  of  the  widowed  mother's  heart  appean, 
'  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  to  have  given  way  to  keen  sensibi- 
'  lity  and  inconsolable  sorrow.'  We  cannot  resist  inserting  the 
following  affecting  incident,  which  is  said  to  hare  occurred  pre- 
vious to  her  departure  with  her  brother  for  Lisbon.    *  At  a  con- 

*  snitation  of  the  faculty,  held  at  Bedford  House  in  August, 

*  one  of  the  physicians,  whilst  he  felt  ber  pulse,  requested  her 
<  to  open  her  hand.  Her  reluctance  induced  him  to  use  a  de- 
'  gree  of  gentle  violence,  when  be  perceived  that  she  had  closed 
'  It  toeonoeala  miniature  of  her  late  husband.  "  Ah,  madam  1" 
■  he  exclaimed,  *'  all  our  i»escriptions  must  be  useless  whilst  you 
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*  grave."  A  few  weeks  after  her  orriral  at  Lisbon,  she  found  *  tfae 
'  welcome  f^rave,'— having  survived  her  hiuband  little  more  than 
a  year ;  and  then,  in  the  words  of  Rogers,  '  died  the  victim  of  ex- 
'  ceeding  love.*  Her  sister,  who  bad  watched  her  with  unceaa- 
ing  assiduity,  speedily  followed  her ;  and,  as  if  misfortune  was 
destined  to  pursue  this  family,  their  brother,  the  subject  of  this 
article,   '  by  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  ship,  fell  down  one  of  the 

*  hatchways,  and  thereby  injured  his  back  so  severely,  aa  ever 

*  afterwards  to  occasion  him  the  greatest  pain,  and  at  times  even 

*  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  his  legs/ 

On  a  brevet  of  flag-officers  in  October  1770,  Keppel  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  three 
days  afterwards,  to  that  of  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue.  In  1773, 
the  state  of  bis  health  required  that  he  should  go  to  Bath. 
'  Poor  Admiral  Keppel,'  says  Captain  Hood,  '  is  now  at  Bath 
<  in  a  very  deplorable  way,  having  lost  the  use  of  his  legs.'  In 
1775^  he  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  his  friend  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Saunders ;  with  whom,  from  the  time  they  had 
served  together  in  Anson's  expedition,  he  had  lived  on  terms  ol 
the  stiictest  and  most  intimate  friendship.  Sir  Charles  be- 
queathed him  a  legacy  of  £5000,  with  an  annuity  of  £1200  a- 
year,  and  included  him  first  in  the  entail  of  his  property,  if  bis 
two  nieces,  then  unmarried,  should  die  without  issue.  The  one, 
however,  married  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  the  other  Lord  Mel- 
ville. Walpole  says,  '  Sir  Charles  was  a  pattern  of  most  steady 
'  bravery,  united  with  the  most  unaffected  modesty.  No  man  said 
'  less,  or  deserved  more.     Simplicity  in  hii  manners,  generosity 

*  and  good-nature,  adorned  his  genuine  love  of  his  country.' 

Lord  Sandwich  bestowed  the  rank  of  Lieut.- General  of  the 
Marines,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  on  Sr 
Hugh  Palliser,  one  of  the  junior  admirals.  It  was  rumoured 
also,  that  Lord  Howe  was  to  have  the  post  of  General  of  Marines 
on  a  contemplated  vacancy.  This  drew  from  Keppel  the  fol- 
lowing spirited  remonstrance,  which  he  says,  '  some  combat  in 

*  my  mind,  from  a  friendship  to  Lord  Howe,  made  me  hesitate 
'  on  sending  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.' 

'  Mt  Lord, — It  is  much  credited  that  Admiral  Forbe«  w  to  retire 
from  the  poit  of  Genera)  of  Marinei,  and  that  Rear- Admiral  Lord  Howe 
is  appointed  hii  sncceMor. 

■  i  am  not  osed  to  feel  disgrace  or  sffrontB;  but  indeed,  my  Lord,  I 
must  feel  cold  to  my  own  hononr,  and  the  rank  in  which  I  ataod  in  bis 
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MajeBtT's  terrice,  if  I  remain  eileut,  and  see  om  of  the  youngest  rear- 
admirui  of  the  fleet  promoted  to  the  rank  of  LieuteDsnt-genenl  of  Mb- 
rines,  and)  a  fevr  days  afterwards,  another  rear-admiral  made  General  of 
Marines.  It  ie  not  for  me  to  say  who  should,  or  should  not,  be  ap- 
pointed to  those  honours ;  but  I  may  presume  to  say  to  yoDr  Lordship, 
wad  through  you,  as  tbe  bead  of  the  sea  department,  beg  leave  to  have 
it  laid  before  his  Majesty  with  my  humblest  submission  to  him,  that,  lit- 
tle as  I  am  entitled  to  claim  merit,  yet  a  series  of  long  service  may,  I 
hope,  permit  me  to  observe,  tbat  soch  a  repetition  of  promotion  to  ihe 
junior  admirals  of  the  Seet  caonot  bat  dispirit  every  senior  officer,  jealoua 
of  his  own  honour,  inasmuch  as  It  tends  to  manifest  to  the  whole  pro- 
fewion  the  low  esteem  he  atands  in  ;  which,  allow  me  to  say,  may  at  ona 
time  or  other  bsT*  ita  bad  effects.  Juniors  t»onot  complain,  nor  are 
tbey  dishonoured,  when  their  seniors  are  promoted.  My  Lord,  I  must 
hope  I  stand  excused  for  writing  in  soch  plain  terms;  bnl  when  I 
am  writing  or  speaking  from  facts  and  feelings  of  honour,  I  cannot  allow 
inyeelf  to  express  those  sentiments  in  a  doubtful  manner. 

'  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  most 
bnmble  serrant, 

<A.  Kefpel.' 

To  this  letter  do  answer  appears ;  but  as  Keppel  was  now 
(1776)  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral,  he  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Lord  Sandwich,  stating  that  his  Majesty  desired  to 
know,  whether,  in  case  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  power,  he  would 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  home  fleet  ?  He  had,  in  conse- 
quence, an  audience  of  the  King,  and  gave  his  consent  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Channel  fieet.  It  is  stated,  however,  bv  his 
biographer,  that  he  had  some  misgivings  of  trusting  his  bard- 
eamed  fame  to  ministers  whom  he  knew  to  be  unfriendly  towards 
hiiD.  This  feeling  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  a  letter 
from  '  his  friend  and  cousin,'  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  says, 
'  I  cannot  wish  you  joy  of  having  a  fleet  to  command,  prepared 

*  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  No  one  can  be  suTprised  that  you 
'  should  suspect  a  minister  whom  yon  have  constantly  opposed — 
'  if  be  has  but  a  bad  fleet  to  send  out,  'tis  doing  Lord  Sandwich 
'  DO  injustice  to  suppose  he  would  be  glad  to  put  it  under  the 

*  command  of  a  man  whom  he  does  not  love,  and  yet  whose 

*  name  will  justify  the  choice  to  the  nation.'  Such  an  illiberal 
sentiment  we  should  not  have  expected  from  the  noble  lord.  It 
has  been  held  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  that  it  is  not  the  poli- 
tics of  the  man,  but  tbe  character  and  talents  of  the  officer,  that 
the  leading  power  ought,  and,  for  his  own  sake,  does  generally 
select  for  an  important  command  j  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
bad  no  cause  hitherto  to  suspect  Lord  Sandwich  of  treachery  to- 
wards Admiral  Keppel,  whom  he  had,  on  all  occasions,  selected 
for  services  above  all  others  of  his  rank,  notwithstanding  lus 
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epposition  to  miniBters.      W«  are  tberefore  glid  to  find,  tlist  ' 

*  the  friend  and  cousin's  advice '  was  not  folloif  ed.  He  accepted*  l 
and  held  himBelf  in  readiness  for  active  employment ;  and  in  I 
1778,  when  hostilities  with  France  and  Spain  were  on  the  eve  of  | 
breaking  out,  he  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet.  It  is  much  to  his  credit,  that  though  of  high  rank  and  j 
high  political  connexions,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  which  must,  | 
almost  of  necessity,  have  drawn  him  towards  one  or  other  of  the  ■ 
great  political  parties— though  in  constant  familiar  intercourse  and  1 
correspondence  with  the  Portlands,  Richmondo,  Rockintrhams,  I 
and  with  Foz,  Burke,  and  other  Whig  leaders  in  Uie  House  of  I 
Commons— he  had  too  much  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  coan-  I 
try,  hii  own  honour,  and  his  love  for  the  service,  to  suffer  party  I 
prejudice  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  professiona]  duty. 

He  left  England  on  13th  June  1778,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
one  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  two  of  the  line  being 
shortly  afterwards  added.     This  fleet  was  placed  by  thecommao-  | 

der-in-chief  under  three  divisions — his  own  flag  being  in  the  Vic- 
tory, of  100  guns;  the  second  division  under  that  of  Sir  R. 
Hurland,  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Red,  in  the  Queen,  90  guns ; 
and  the  third  under  Sir  Hugh  Palliier,  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  in  the  Ocean,  (afterwanb  changed  into  the  Fonnidable,) 
of  90  guns. 

He  nad  scarcely  arrived  on  his  station  when  two  French  fri- 
gates and  smaller  vessels  hove  in  sigbL  They  were  detained, 
and  from  papers  found  on  board  two  of  them,  and  from  the  pri- 
soners, it  appeared  that  the  French  had  thirty-two  sail  of  the 
line,  and  ten  or  twelve  frigates,  in  Brest  Roads.     This  intelli-  i 

gence  was  wholly  unexpected ;  but  Admiral  Keppel  hod  but  one 
course  to  pursue,  and  tnat  was  to  return  to  St  Helen's,  according 
to  express  injunctions  in  his  instructions.      *  If  the  French  fleet  j 

'  shall  be  manifestly  superior  to  youn,  and  should  come  out  to  ! 

'  meet  you,  or  if  you  are  satisfied  that  they  are  superior  to  you,  I 

*  though  they  do  not  come  out,  you  are,  in  either  of  these  cases,  to 
'  return  with  ihe  squadron  under  your  command  to  St  Helen'a 
'  for  a  reinforcement.'  With  these  clear,  intelligible,  and  posi- 
tive instructions,  with  only  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line  against 
thirty-two,  '  1  think  myself  obliged,'  says  the  Admiral,  *  onple^ 
'  sant  as  my  feelings  are  upon  the  occasion,  to  repair  thither,' 

No  official  notice  was  taken,  either  in  the  shape  of  approval  or 
censure,  of  the  course  the  Admiral  had  adopted  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  his  instructions ;  but  it  is  slated  that  certain  publica- 
tions, in  the  interest  of  government,  ascribed  his  return  to  the  nost 
disgraceful  motives ;  and  some  of  them  even  directly  threatened 
him  with  the  kte  of  Byng.     But  we  are  assured  that  Admiral 
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Keppel,  on  this  tryior  occasion,  observed  a  prudent  and  manly 
foroearance;  and  bore  in  silence  the  unmerited  obloquy  lavished 
upon  him  by  his  anonymous  accusers,  who,  it  is  charitable  to 
suppose,  were  ignorant  of  the  secret  nature  of  his  instructions. 
By  a  rigid  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  squadron,  which,  by  an 
addition  of  more  ships,  now  amounted  to  thirty  sail  of  the  line,  he 
■was  speedily  ready  to  resume  his  station.  The  day  pre- 
vious to  his  again  putting  to  sea,  the  French  fleet,  of  thirty  sail  of 
the  line,  sailed  from  Brest,  also  under  three  divisions,  com- 
manded by  Count  D'Orvilliers,  and  assisted  by  the  Count 
Duchaffault,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  and  three  other  flag-oflicers. 
The  third  in  command,  who  was  afterwards  well  known  as  the 
infamous  D'Orleans,  told  Sir  George  Rodney  in  Paris,  that  he 
was  about  to  meet  his  countryman  Mr  Keppel,  and  asked  him, 
with  an  insulting  air,  what  he  thought  would  be  the  result? 
*  That  my  countryman,'  replied  Rodney,  '  will  carry  your 
'  Royal  Highness  home  with  him  to  learn  English.'  This  royal 
boaster,  in  the  action  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  is  reported 
to  have  retired  into  the  hold  of  his  ship,  and  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  show  himself  on  deck  till  the  engagement  liad 
ended. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  French  fleet  was  discovered,  on  which 
Keppel  immediately  ordered  the  ngnal  for  forming  the  line  to 
he  made ;  but  the  French  Admiral  used  all  diligence  and  caution 
to  defeat  Keppel's  object  of  commencing  the  engagement.  For 
four  days  Keppel  vainly  endeavoured  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action, 
who  generally  had  the  weathergage,  and  whenever  a  shift  of  wind 
favoured  him  he  made  an  effort  to  escape  under  a  press  of  sail.  On 
the  27  th  July,  at  daybreak,  the  French  fleet  was  about  three  miles 
to  windward,  still  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  meeting ;  but  by  a 
change  of  wind,  and  in  the  course  of  manceuvring,  the  centres 
and  rears  of  the  two  fleets  were  brought  within  musket-shot,  and 
a  very  sharp  cannonading  took  place  and  continued  for  about  two 
bouts,  all  the  time  in  line  of  battle.  Keppel  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  fire  of  six  difierent  ships  in  passing,  before  he  returned 
a  shot;  the  Victory's  fire  being  reserved  for  D* Orvilliers'  ship, 
and  it  was  so  powerful  that  two  of  her  port-holes  were  driven  into 
one. 

The  British  ships  being  now  dispersed,  and  many  of  them 
damaged  in  their  masts  aniT  rigging,  it  required  the  remainder  of 
the  day  to  put  them  to  rights,  after  which  the  signal  was  made 
again  to  form  the  line ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  for  some 
reason  never  explained,  obstinately  kept  his  squadron  to  wind- 
ward, taking  no  notice  of  the  signal,  nor  even  of  the  message 
sent  and  delivered  to  him  verbally  by  the  captain  of  the  Fox 
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frieate,  directing  him  to  b«ar  down  into  the  AdmimVs  wtke. 
The  Admiral  was,  therefore,  under  the  neceanty  of  making 
specilic  ei^aU  for  each  ship  of  the  Vice> Admiral's  divtnon,  and 
the  delay  thus  occasioned  put  an  end  to  any  further  operationa 
on  that  day,  except  to  make  ready  to  engage  at  daylight.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  the  French,  under  corer  of  the  night, 
bad  made  their  escape.  Nothing,  therefore,  wai  now  left  hot 
to  return  to  England  to  repair  damages,  the  French,  ludicrously 
enough,  as  Burke  observes,  '  having  mistaken  their  way  into 
'  their  own  harbour.'  This  waa  quite  true,  their  own  Gazette 
having  announced  that  '  the  astonishment  was  general  wlien 
'  they  discovered  the  Isle  of  Ushant  itself,  which  the  Count 
'  D'Orvilliers  though  tbimself  distant  from 25or  30  leaguea;  and 
'  that,  seeing  himself  off  the  harbour  of  Brest,  h«  determined  to 
'  enter  it.' 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  improper  conduct  of  the  Vice. Ad- 
miral of  the  Blue,  the  good-nature  of  Keppel  would  not  allow  him, 
in  his  official  letter,  to  speak  of  him  otherwise  than  with  praise. 
'  The  spirited  conduct,'  he  says,  'of  the  Vic&. Admiral  Sir 
'  Robert  Harland,   Vice-Admiral  Sir   Hugh  Palliser,  and  the 

*  captains  of  the  fleet,  supported  by  their  officers  and  ment  de- 
'  servcH  much  commendation.'  Alluding  to  tliis  report  in  hts 
defence  on  the  trial,  Keppel  says — '  It  is  very  short  and  very  gene- 

*  ral ;  but  it  goes  as  far  as  I  intended  it  shonld.  It  does  what  I 
'  meant  to  do,  I  meant  to  commend  his  bravery  in  the  engage- 
'  ment.  As  he  stood  high  in  command,  to  pan  over  one  in  bis 
'  station  would  be  to  mark  him.  It  would  have  conveyed  the 
'  censure  I  wished  for  such  good  reasons  to  avoid.'  Such  was 
the  good-nature  and  generosity  of  Admiral  Keppel ;  and  we  shall 
presently  see  in  what  manner  it  was  repaid. 

Before  a  month  had  elqpsed  Keppel's  fleet  was  equipped  and 
at  sea.  Information  was  received  that  the  French  were  seen  to 
the  westward  of  Ushant ;  but  Keppel  having  cruised  in  Tain  in 
that  track  for  two  months,  without  finding  or  hearing  any  thing 
of  them,  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Portsmouth.  About  the  time 
of  his  arrival  there  appeared,  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  what 
was  called  a  true  recital  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  in 
the  late  action.  No  sooner  had  the  Admiral  reached  London 
than  Sir  Hugh  addressed  him  by  letter,  in  which  he  claimed 

*  to  have  his  conduct  justified  from  those  foul  aspersions;'  and 
desiring  him  to  contradict  those  scandalous  reports,  by  pub- 
lishing, in  his  own  name,  a  paper  which  he  inclosed ;  to  which 
Keppel  very  properly  returned  no  answer.  He  was  called 
upon  next  day  by  Sir  Hugh  for  his  signature  to  the  paper, 
wnich  Keppel  immediately  and  disdiunfhlly  refused.     Sir  Hugh 
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went  therefore  to  the  office  of  the  Morning  Pott,  and  gave 
his  own  version  of  the  engagement,  under  his  own  name,  which 
Captain  Jervis  pronounced  to  be  '  replete  with  vanity,  art, 
*  and  falsehood.' 

On  the  9th  December,  five  months  nearly  after  the  action. 
Admiral  Keppel,  to  his  a^reat  astonishment,  received  from  the 
Seoretary  of  the  Admiralty  a  notification,  that  Sir  Hugh  Pal* 
User  had  transmitted  a  charge  of  misconduct  and  neelect  of  duty 
against  him,  on  the  27th  and  28th  July — desiring  that  a  Court- 
Martial  might  be  held  for  trying,  him  for  the  same ;  and  signify- 
ing their  lordships'  intention  of  complying  with  the  desire  of  Sir 
Hugh,  ipne  of  their  lordships.)  The  Admiral,  in  reply,  expresses 
bis  utter  astonishment  at  the  countenance  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  should  so  far  have  given  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, as  to  resolve,  on  the  same  day  on  which  such  a  charge 
k  exhibited,  to  order  a  Court- Martial  on  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  fleet)  on  an  attack  from  an  inferior  ofBcer,  under  all  the 
very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  (Sir  Hugh  Palliser) 
then  stood. 

This  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hugh,  and 
still  more  extraordinary  on  that  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  on 
the  requisition  of  one  ofita  members,  and  wholly  unprecedented, 
from  tno  indecent  haste  in  which  it  was  complied  with,  is  difficult 
to  explain.  It  can  only  be  ascribed,  either  to  the  mortification 
which  Keppel's  refusal  to  sign  a  document  in  which  he  had  no 
concern  gave  him,  or  to  the  mistaken  courtesy  of  Keppel  in 
suppressing  the  misconduct  of  the  Vice-Admiral  in  his  report  of 
the  action.  Unhappily,  it  is  by  no  means  a  singular  instance  of 
an  act  of  kindness  or  forbearance  being  acknowledged  by  ingra- 
titude; but,  in  the  present  case,  it  was  followed  up  hy  a  vindic- 
tive attempt  to  destroy  the  character,  and  even  endanger  the 
life,  of  the  benefactor.  Great  indignation  spread  itself  over  the 
naval  service ;  and  twelve  British  admirals,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  the  veteran  Hawke,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  King,  on 
what  they  designated  to  be  '  an  outrageous  and  unprecedented 
'  proceeding.' 

How  Lord  Sandwich  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  give  his 
assent  to  such  'an  outrageous  and  unprecedented  proceeding' 
b  quite  inexplicable.  He  was  well  versed  in  naval  affairs,  having, 
for  the  third  time,  filled  the  office  of  First  Lord,  and  in  the  whole, 
for  upwards  of  ten  years.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability : 
he  alone  negotiated  and  agned  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  Walpole  hated  and  abused  him ;  but  the  late  Lord  Holland, 
whoedited  oi8(  Walpole's)3fetnoira,  says — '  Our  author  disparages 
'  his  abilities;    he  was  a  lively,  sensible  man,  attentive  to  bust- 
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'  nesB,  and  not  a  bad  speaker  in  Parliament ;' — and  Sir  John  Bar- 
row obserreB,  *  His  lordship  miglit  liave  added,  that  bis  voyage 

*  round  the  Mediterranean  proved  him  to  be  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
<ju3t  observation,  cultivated  intellect,  and  vigorous  mind.*  It 
is  equally  extraordinaty  that  such  a  man  should  have  &led  M 
mberably  in  his  defence,  in  the  Lords,  for  having  brought  Keppel 
BO  rashly  and  outrageoudy  to  trial.  That  defence  was  ndtoer 
consistent  nor  true.  '  He  had  no  discretion,'  Lord  Sandwich 
eaid,  '  with  regard  to  refusing  the  order  for  a  court-martial.'  His 
Lordship  could  not  have  forgotten  the  remarkable  circumstance  of 
the  House  of  Commons  having  petitioned  the  King  to  order  the 
Admiralty  to  try  Matthews  and  Lestock;  that  Anson,  in  theabsence 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  himself,  waited  on  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  prevailed  upon  him  to  advise  the  King  to  rescind  the 
order  he  had  given,  as  being  a  violation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  by  law  established,  and  by  royal  patent  confirmed  ; 
that  lie  (Lord  Sandwich)  bad  highly  approved  of  what  Anson 
had  done,  observing  that,  *  if  this  opportunity  to  establish  our 
'  jurisdiction  is  not  made  use  of,  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
'  fore  another  will  offer,'  His  Lordship  could  not,  therefore,  be 
ignorant  that  not  only  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  every  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  a  foreign  station,  has  full  discretionary  power 
to  grant  or  refuse  Courts- Martial ;  and  to  exercise  other  matters, 
under  constitutional  responsibility,  with  which  neither  King  nor 
Parliament  can  interfere. 

The  trial  on  Keppel  went  forward;  tlie  court  consisted  of  five 
flag-officers  and  eight  captains.  They  sat  some  thirty  days,  and 
examined  most  of  toe  captains  of  the  fleet  who  were  in  the  action, 
and  brought  forward  by  the  prosecutor;  after  which  the  court,  hav- 
ing maturely  and  seriously  considered  the  whole  evidence,  and  the 
prisoner's  defence,  was  of  opinion,  <  that  the  charge  was  malicious 

*  and  ill-founded,  and  that  the  Admiral  had  behaved  himself  as  a 

*  judicious,  brave,  and  experienced  officer  ;  and  they,  therefore, 

*  unanimously  and  honourably  acquitted  the  said  Admiral  Augus- 
'  tus  Keppel  of  every  part  of  the  charge  exhibited  against  him.' 

The  sentence  was  pronounced  amidst  a  general  acclamation 
of  joy  from  the  assembled  crowd  ;  the  ships  at  Spithead,  and  the 
Indiamen  at  the  Mother- Bank,  fired  salutes.  Riots  followed  the 
rejoicings.  Sir  Hugh  Palliscr  was  burnt  in  effigy;  bis  house 
entirely  gutted,  and  its  contenu  burnt ;  the  Admiralty  attacked, 
and  its  gates  unhinged;  the  windows  of  Lords  North,  Bute, 
Sandwich,  Lisburne,  and  Mulgrave,  were  broken.  The  fury  of 
the  populace  was  ungovernable ;  the  riot  act  was  read,  and  parties 
of  the  Horse  Guarcis  paraded  the  streets.  The  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  PaiUament  were  given  to  Keppel,  and  dinners  from 
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ull  the  great  bodies  in  the  capital ;  in  short,  there  never  was 
80  compete  a  triumph.  This  ebullition  of  the  public  feeling 
was  treated  with  contempt,  hy  one  member  in  particular,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  '  What,'  said  be,  *  London  illuminated  for 
'  threenights  together,  on  account  of  the  glory  gained  on  the  27tli 
'  July !'  To  which  Burke  replied  '  It  was  not  that  the  trial  had 
'  proved  the  27th  to  be  a  day  of  triumph  to  Great  Britain.    No  ; 

*  they  rejoiced  because  they  saw  that  a  gallant  officer,  a  wor- 

*  tby  ana  an  honest  man,  nad  escaped  from  the  malice  of  his 
'  accusers ;  because  go  excellent  a  public  character  was  acquitted 

*  with  honour;  and  because  generosity,  sincerity,  and  virtue  had 
'  gained  a  victory  over  malice,  treachery,  and  meanness  I  These, 
'and  these  only,  were  the  causes  of  the  public  illuminations  and 
'  rejoicings ;   and  what  honest   Englishman   was    there  whose 

*  bosom  would  not  espand  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  the 

*  most  exalted  rapture,  on  such  an  occasion?' 

On  the  15th  of  February,  four  days  after  the  trial,  Keppel 
went  on  board  the^  Victory,  and  rehoisted  his  flag  amidst  the 
cheers  and  salutes  of  all  the  ships  assembled  at  Spitheud  and 
Portsmouth;  and  on  the  18th  of  March  received  an  order  to 
strike  his  flag  and  come  on  shore,  given  in  consequence  of  his 
reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Admiralty,  asking  whether  he  in- 
tended to  continue  in  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  ?  This 
was  the  last  of  his  services  at  sea- 
Two  or  three  awkward  circumstances  came  out  in  the  course 
of  the  trial.  The  masters  of  the  several  ships  were  required  ' 
to  make  oath  that  the  log-book  produced  was  the  ship's  origi- 
nal log,  without  alterations  or  additions  since  made,  between 
the  23d  nnd  30th  July.  The  master  of  the  Uobuste  declincil 
taking  this  onth,  alleging  that  both  alterations  and  nilditiont 
had  been  made  by  order  of  his  captain,  Alexander  Hood,  (after- 
wards Lord  Bridport,)  respecting  what  took  place  on  the  27lh 
and  28th  July.  Captain  Hood  admitted  ttie  fact,  and  thought 
himself  fully  authorized  to  do  so.  Keppel  asked  him  where  the 
original  entry  on  those  days  was.     Captain  Hood — '  Upon  my 

*  word  I  do  not  know.'     Then  Keppel  said,  '  As  that  alteration 

*  in  Captain  Hood's  log-book  tends  to  affect  my  life,  I  shall  a^k 
'  him  no  more  questions.' 

The  next  circumstance  is  that  Admiral  Montagu,  in  looking 
over  the  Formidable's  log,  discovered  three  leaves  had  been 
cut  out,  from  the  25th  to  2l§th,  and  one  leaf  put  in  with 
a  fresh  tacking  of  thread.  Captain  Basely  was  then  asked 
bow  these  three  leaves  came  to  be  cut  out?  Captain  Bazely, 
'  I  do  not  know,  so  help  me  God.'  Keppel  proposed  to  hare 
the  master  before  them  forthwith.      Sir   Hugh   then  sud,  *  I 
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*  mean  to  call  the  master  to-morrow  nioming,  lie  is  not  here  now,' 
— he  wns  then  waiting  in  the  witness'-room.  The  master,  on 
being  examined,  admitted  he  had  been,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  with  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  and  his  two  lawjrers,  in  conversa- 
tion about  the  log-book,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  T^e 
master  further  stiited  that  the  altered  log  waa  approved  by  the 
\'ico-Admiral;  but  be  believed  thnt  Deither  he  nor  Captain 
Bazely  were  aware  of  the  leitvea  being  cut  out.  The  evidence 
of  Bazely  was  reluctantly  given,  and  in  a  shufBing  manner. 
Ueing  asked  if  Keppel,  on  the  27th  July,  had  been  guilty  of 
neglect  in  not  performing  his  duty. — Said,  '  I  do  not  hold  myaelf 
'  a  competent  judge  to  judge  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  an 
'  admiral  in  so  high  a  department.'  And  the  tame  question, 
frequently  repeated,  procured  no  other  answer — and  this  from  a 
fl»g  captain  !  Lord  Mulgriive,  of  the  Courageux,  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Sir  Hugh  Falliser's  colleague,  being  asked  as  to 
Kcppel's  conduct  on  the  27th  and  28th  July,  declined  answer- 
ing; and  after  several  attempts  of  the  court  to  elicit  a  definite 
answer,  said,  *  he  was  an  injured  man  if  tie  were  obliged  to 
'  answer  the  question.'  The  manner  and  language  of  Lord 
Mulgrave  were  such  a*  to  produce  a  reprimand  from  the  court. 

'J'licse  three  are  the  only  hesitating,  we  had  almost  said  prevari- 
cating, witnesses  out  of  more  than  twenty  called  for  the  pro- 
t«ecution;  the  rest  gave  a  distinct  and  positive  negative  to  the 
charges  preferred  against  the  Admiral.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings must,  indeed,  have  bwn  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
feelings  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser ;  and  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
Boara  of  Admiralty,  which  unquestionably  manifeattd  an  in- 
decent and  unprecedented  hnste  in  bringing  the  Admiral  to 
trial ;  which  never  could  have  happened  had  Lord  Sandwich 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  such  men  as  Anson  or 
Howe  for  his  colleagues,  instead  of  Palli^^cr  and  Mulgrave. 

The  failure  to  convict  Keppel  induced  Pultiser  to  ask  for 
a  Court- Martial  on  himself.  It  at!(embled  at  Portsmouth,  and 
twenty-one  days  were  spent  in  examining  witnesses ;  after  which 
the  court  took  three  more  in  debating  on  the  sentence,  which 
was,  '  that  his  conduct  and  behaviour  on  the  27th  and  26th 
'  July  were,  in  many  respects,  highly  exemplary  and  meritorious ; 

*  thuyblamehim  for  not  having  made  known  to  hiscommander-in- 
'  chiefthe  disabled  state  of  the  Formidable  (by  an  explosion;)  tfaat 
'  notwithstanding  this  omisHion,  he  is  not  in  any  other  respect 
'  chargeable  with  misconduct  or  misbehaviour,  and  therefore  ac- 

*  quit  nim,'     But  he  was  not  tried  for  disobedience  to  command. 

In  the  twenty-five  sail  of  the  lino  of  the  fleet  of  Keppd, 
the  number    that   were  engaged,  were   lost,    133   m«n   killed 
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— and  373  wounded.  The  action  and  its  result  vera  inncb 
canvassed,  as  all  general  actions  are,  and  opinions  were  very  dif- 
ferent— '  laudatur  ab  hit,  cvipatur  ab  illit' — influenced,  as  it  would 
appear,  in  some  respect  by  party-politics ;  but  Englishmen,  as 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  observed,  are  never  satisfied  if  one- 
Lalf,  at  least,  of  the  enemy's  fleet  are  not  brought  into 
port.  Jervis,  who  wa«  in  the  action,  and  no  mean  judge,  says 
— '  I  have  often  told  you  that  two  fleets  of  equal  force  never 

*  can  produce  decisive  events,  unless  they  are  equally  determinod 
'  to  fight  it  out,  or  the  commander  in>chief  of  one  of  them  mis- 
'  comlucts  his  line.'  On  which  onr  author  observes,  '  the  hero 
'  of  Sc  Vincent  lived  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,' — alluding,  no 
doubt,  to  the  battle  of  that  name,  where,  we  would  remark, 
his  line  was  fortunately  so  tax  misconducted,  as  utterly  to  be 
disregarded  and  broken  up :  the  result  is  well  known. 

One  of  those  critics  who  passed  a  censure  on  Keppel,  says — 

*  he  lost  his  ohaace  of  a  victory  by  not  pausing  through  the 
'  enemy's  line  with  his  van,  before  the  shift  of  wind.'  This  his 
biographer  consid«re  unfair,  as  blaming  a  man  for  not  having 
adopted  a  system  of  tactics  not  known  at  the  period  when  the 
action  was  fought.  There  was  not,  however,  any  novelty  in 
Keppel's  time  in  the  occasional  practice  of  breaking  through  the 
enemy's  line,  though  not  done  systematically.  Thus  Blake,  in 
lfi53,  cut  through  the  fleet  of  Ue  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp, 
when  protecting  their  merchant  vessels  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  captured  several.  In  1766,  Monk  bore  down  upon  the 
Dutch  fleet,  and  passed  through  their  line.  But  we  need  not  go 
further  hack  than  the  year  1747,  when  Anson,  in  pursuit  of  a  fly- 
ing enemy  attempting  to  escape  in  ^closely  formed  line,  threw  out 
a  dgnal  for  his  whole  fleet  to  pursue  tbe  enemy,  and  attack  them, 
without  any  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  line  of  battle. 
The  result  was  Hie  capture  of  six  ships  of  war  and  four  Indiamen, 
In  the  same  year  Rear- Admiral  Hawke,  fallingin  with  a  fleet 
under  M.  Letendeur,  finding  that  much  time  was  likely  to  be 
lost  in  forming  tbe  line,  while  the  enemy  was  escaping  in  line, 
threw  out  a  signal  for  the  whole  squadron  to  chase,  and  come  to 
close  engagement ;  the  result  was,  that  six  sail  of  the  enemy 
struck  their  colours,  and  two  escaped.  The  French  lost  above 
800  men  in  killed  and  wounded;  the  British  154  killed,  and  556 
wounded :  among  the  former  was  Captain  Philip  Saumarez,  of 
the  Nottingham,  the  companion  of  Anson  in  his  celebrated 
voyage.  Again,  in  1759,  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  with  twenty -three 
sail  of  the  line,  engaged  the  French  fleet  of  twenty-one  sail 
of  the  line,  under  M.  Conflans.  The  latter  wore  evidently 
retiring  in  compact  line  of  battle.     Hawke,  therefore,  made  the 
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Bi^al  for  a  general  chase,  without  any  regard  to  order,  observing 
to  his  officers,  '  he  diil  not  intenii  to  trouble  himself  by  forming 
'  lines,  but  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  old  way,  and  make  down- 
'  right  work  with  him,'  Eight  of  our  ships  were  the  first,  and 
almost  the  only  ones  engaged,  and  of  these,  first  and  most 
active,  was  the  Victory,  commanded  by  Hawke,  the  Magna- 
nime,  by  Howe,  and  tbe  Torbay,  by  Keppel;  the  result  we 
have  already  stated.  Keppel,  having  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  this  action,  must  hare  been  fully  aware  of  the  very  great 
advantage  over  the  enemy  by  breaking  up  and  throwine' 
his  line  into  confusion;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  if  Sir  HogE 
Palliser  bad  not  misconducted  himself  in  so  unaccountable  a 
manner,  but  rejoined  the  fleet  in  the  evening,  Keppel  would 
have  done  it. 

We  have  heard  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  navy  say,  that  the 
only  advantage  of  forming  the  line  in  a  large  fleet  is  die  know- 
ledge it  ^ves  to  the  Comniander<ia-Chief  of  the  position  of  each 
ship,  so  that  he  may  dispose  of  them  in  coming  to  action,  either 
singly  or  in  masses,  as  may  to  him  appear  most  advisable.  Among 
the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  writers  on  naval  subjects,  is 
M.  Charles  Dupin :  tbisauthor,  in  his'  Comparative  view  of  the  ma- 
'  rine  forces  of  England  and  France,*  ridicules  what  he  terms  *  the 
'  pious  respect  of  his  countrymen  for  tbe  sacred  order  of  the  line 
'  of  battle,  to  which,  he  says,  the  combined  fleets  were  sacrificed 
at  Trafalgar,  by  tbe  two  wings  remaining  immovable ;  while  the 
two  columns  of  Nelson  were  employed  in  overwhelming  the  cen- 
tre of  this  sacred  line,  and  while  the  combined  fleet  was  looking 
on  acec  tine  effrayante  impassifnlite,  until  its  centre  was  destroyed. 
Nelson  had  no  regard  for  his  own  line  of  battle,  or  that  of  the 
French.  Lord  Collingwood  distinctly  says  that  Nelson's  plan  of 
attack  was  *  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  forming  a 
'  line  of  battle  in  the  usual  manner.'  The  addition  of  a  number 
of  powerful  6  8-pounder  steamers  to  our  fleets,  which  in  future  we 
shall  have,  will  afford  additional  means,  and  an  additional  reason, 
for  running  through,  and  breaking  up,  the  enemy's  line  of  battle. 

The  difference  m  the  two  modes  of  conducting  an  action,  by  the 
French  and  English,  consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  French  use 
every  endeavour  to  keep  their  line  compact,  and,  by  firing  high, 
to  cripple  the  English  snips  in  their  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  bo 
as  to  disable  them  from  a  pursuit.  The  efforts  of  the  English, 
on  the  contrary,  are  directed  to  the  means  of  throwing  the 
enemy's  line  into  disorder,  that  every  ship  may  seek  for  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  her  opponent.  M.  Dupin,  indeed, 
tells  us  tdere  is  an  Ordonnance  by  which  the  Fren^  fleet 
is   directed   to  keep   the  sea,    for   the    longest   period   it   can 
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remain  out,  without  the  secessity  of  coming  to  an  ac^on ; 
and  if  forced  to  engage,  to  avoid  compromising  the  fate  of  their 
fleet  by  a  conflict  too  decisive.  They  are  therefore  compelled  to 
6ght  while  retreating,  which  is  always  to  be  done  m  line  of 
battle,  just  as  it  was  done  by  D'Orvilliers  in  Keppel'a  action. 

*  Thus  then,'  says  Dupin,  *  to  maintain,  at  a  great  expense,  a 
'  naval  armament ;  to  forl^d  it  from  making  the  best  use  of  its 
'effective  power;  to  send  it  in  search  of  an  enemy;  to  retreat 

*  shamefully  from  its  presence  j  to  receive  battle  instead  of  offering 
'  it ;  to  commence  an  action  only  to  finish  it  by  the  phantom  of  a 

*  defeat ;  to  lose  the  moral  for  the  sake  of  sparing  the  physical 
'  force — this  was  the  principle  which,  from  the  reign  of  Louis 
'  XIV.  to  the  mistakes  of  Napoleon,  has  guided  the  administra- 

*  tion  of  the  French  marine.'  Whether  the  same  system  is  to  con- 
tinue under  Louis  Philippe  is  yet  to  be  seen.  One  thing  prac- 
tised by  them  is  well  deserving  our  serious  consideration.  The 
French  have  adopted  a  system  of  establishing  a  corps  of  sharp- 
shooters, or  riflemen,  or  musqueteers,  which  are  intended  to  be 
stationed  in  the  tops  of  ships  of  the  line,  preparatory  to  the 
event  of  being  compelled  into  close  action.  This  will  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  train  a  number  of  marines  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, to  counteract  the  destructive  effects  of  such  a  practice. 

liie  English  go  differently  to  work,  and  under  very  different 
feelings  to  those  described  by  M.  Dupin :  their  anxiety  is  to 
get  into  action,   to  attack  the  enemy,  as  Hawke  said,   '  in  the 

*  old  way' — that  is,  to  throw  them  into  confusion,  and,  when  it  can 
be  done,  to  engage  ship  to  ship,  not  merely  to  cripple  but  to 
capture  the  enemy ;  the  o£Bcers  relying  on  the  cool  and  steady 
conduct  of  the  men,  their  obedience  to  command,  and  on  that  im- 
posing silence  of  the  crew  when  actually  cngnged,  which  Dupin 
says  is  charncteristic  of  British  seamen — '  c'eat  la  cahne  de  la 
'Jbrce,  c'est  le  recueillemetit  de  la  sagesae ;'  and  we  may  also  add, 
all  hands,  at  the  same  time,  relying  on  the  practical  seamanship, 
and  efficient  skill  in  gunnery,  of  the  officers  themselves.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  among  the  latter,  in  the  present  day,  certain  naval 
officers  indiscreetly  loud  in  extolling  every  thing  belonging  to  the 

French  navy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  disparaging  their  own : let 

no  such  men  be  trusted.  How  different  is  the  conduct  of  the 
intelligent  French  engineer  above  mentioned,  who  condemns 
alike  the  vicious  system  of  instruction,  and  the  want  of  skill  in 
the  practical  seamanship  of  his  own  countrymen,  which  he  pro- 
nounces as  infinitely  inferior,  in  every  respect,  to  those  of  the 
British  nary. 

One  or  both  of  two  results  may,  almost  to  a  certainty,  be  reck- 
oned on,  by  breaking  through^  or  otherwise  throwing  into  a  state 


of  disorder,  the  eiieiny'B  line,  to  which  the  Franch  iu  particular 
•Tfl  so  parUid.  The  one  n,  that  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  it,  tbm 
part  BO  separated  nay,  by  a  previous  understood  arran^meit,  tall 
into  the  hands  of  the  aggressors.  The  other,  supposing  the  hos- 
tile fleet*  pretty  nearly  equal,  is  the  plan  of  Hawke,  '  to  attack  tiu! 
'  enemy  in  the  old  way,  and  make  downright  work  with  him  ;'  in 
other  words,  that  when  once  in  confusion,  every  ship  in  the  attack- 
ing fleet  may  choose  its  bird,  and,  from  a  multitude  of  ex- 
amples, (tome  of  which  we  shall  produce,)  the  attackioif  ship 
is  almost  sura  of  its  prey.  In  the  present  action,  Jervis,  in 
a  private  letter,  says,  the  Foudroyant  (in  parading  along  the 
line)  received  the  fire  of  seventeen  sail,  to  each  of  which 
she,  no  doubt,  returned  her  share,  but  it  was  seventeen  to 
one  between  the  Foudroyant  and  seventeen  of  the  enemy :  had 
this  fire  of  the  Foudroytmt  been  reserved  and  directed  Bguost 
a  single  ship,  (the  Bretagne  or  ViUe  de  Paris,  which,  he  says, 
were  upon  her  at  the  same  time,)  she  would  unquestionably  hare 
captured  one  or  both.  We  have,  indeed,  a  brilliant  example  of 
what  this  same  Foudroyant  did  accomplish  on  another  occasion : 
Captain  Jervis,  in  his  engagement  with  the  Fegate,  by  his 
consummate  skill  in  seamanship,  kept  his  ship  in  the  position 
known  to  seamen  as  'the  angle  oi  impunity,'  till  he  couki 
fairly  run  the  Frenchman  on  board,  when  she  struck  her  co- 
lours, having  upwards  of  eighty  of  her  crew  killed  and  wound- 
ed, while  the  foudroyant  bad  only  four  wounded,  one  of  whom 
was  Jervis  himself.  This  same  eighty-four  gun  ship  had  been 
captured  from  the  enemy  by  the  Monmouth,  of  sixty-four  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gardiner,  who  fell  in  the  action.  I'he 
contest  was  continued  by  the  first  lieutenant,  Carket,  when  she 
struck,  after  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  one  hundred  killed  and 
ninety  wounded — that  of  the  Monmouth  being  twenty-eight 
killed  and  seventy-nine  wounded.  Such  is  the  difference  Ite- 
tween  the  same  ship  when  fought  by  a  Frenchman  and  by  an 
Englishman.' 


*  This  memorable  action  of  Jervis  ie  ingeniously  recorded  by  tlie  siip- 
porten  of  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  St  Vincent's  arms,  these  being 
the  Thunderer's  eagle  and  the  winged  horse  of  Helicon.  The  mollo  Js 
simply,  Thu* — 

'  7^oi>,  very  well,  ihoi'g  !' — ■ 
the  well-known  direction  to  the  helminiBn, 

The  late  Captain  Brentoo,  in  his  '  Life  of  the  Eirl  of  St  ViDceai,' 
tells  a  story  concerning  the  captain  of  the  Foudroyant,  to  which  we  are 
reluctant  in  giring  credence,  and  yet  he  Skys  he  had  it  frona  Lord  St 
Vincent  himself.     This  captain  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of 
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Another  brilKant  instance  may  be  mentioned  in  the  acdon  «f 
the  Nottingham  of  sixty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Saumarez, 
and  the  Magnanime,  of  Beventy-four  guns  and  six  hundred  and 
eighty-six  men  ;  when  the  latter,  after  losing  forty-five  men  kilted 
and  one  hundred  and  five  wounded,  Struck  to  the  Nottingham, 
having  sixteen  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  A  third  case  occurs 
to  us,  between  a  minor  class  of  ships,  in  whicli  the  results  of 
superior  skill  and  seamanship  were  displayed  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  Two  thirty-six  gun  frigates — the  Crescent,  commanded 
by  Captain  Saunmrez,  (afterwards  Lord  de  Saumarez,)  and  the 
Reunion,  with  seventy  more  men  than  the  Crescent — fought  an 
action  of  two  hours ;  when  the  Reunion  struck  her  colours,  having 
lost  thirty-four  men  killed  and  eighty-four  wounded;  while  the 
Crescent  had  not  a  man  killed,  and  only  one  hurt,  not  by  the 
enemy,  bnt  by  having  his  leg  fragtured  by  the  recoil  of  a  gun. 

One  case,  however,  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  omit. 
In  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Lord  Howe  in  America, 
was  the  Isis  of  lifty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Raynor.  This 
ship  was  chased  by  a  French  seventy-four,  carrying  a  flag,  and, 
being  a  better  sailer,  soon  came  up  with  and  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  Isis.  The  action  continued  within  pistol-shot  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  when  the  Frenchman  bore  up  and  made  off  before 
the  wind.  The  Isis  having  Buffered  so  much  in  her  masta  and 
rigging,  was  unable  to  follow  her.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  she  had  left  France  with  900  tnen ;  that  Captain 
Bougainville  lost  his  arm  and  an  eye,  and  since  had  died  of  his 
wounds — and  that  seventy  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wounded ;  and,  extraordinary  as  il  may  appear,  the  Isis  lost  only 
one  man  killed  and  fifteen  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  of  their 
wounds.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  consummate  skill  of  her 
commander,  and  the  disciplined  activity  of  her  brave  crew.  Lord 
Howe,  in  his  despatch,  says  he  must  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
commander's  mode  of  recital,  by  observing  that  the  superiority 
acquired  over  the  enemy  appears  to  be  not  less  the  effect  of  Cap- 
tain Raynor's  skilful  management  of  his  ship,  than  of  his  distin- 
guished resolution,  and  the  bravery  of  his  men  and  officers. 

Fifty  other  examples  might  be  produced  to  show  what  skill  in 


the  Marine,  acqaainting  him  with  the  unfortiinBte  iesue  of  the  action, 
which  he  showed  to  Jervia,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  '  I  have  but  one 
<  objection,'  laid  Jer*)H,  'snit  that  is,  that  not  one  word  of  it  in  tnie.' 
'  Mait  emnment  I  pai  wai  f '  •  No,  sir,  not  one  word  of  it  it  tros  ;  bnt 
'you  can  oeod  il  if  you  plewe.'  He  did  «end  it,  and  when  he  was 
tried  for  the  Ioes  of  his  ship,  the  letter  was  produced — he  waa  dismissed 
the  service,  and  bis  sword  broken  over  hie  bsad. 
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seamansbip,  and  steady  conduct,  are  able  to  effect,  and  from 
which  we  may  lay  down  as  an  axiom  in  naval  warfare,  That  good 
ships,  well  officered  and  manned,  and  skilfully  handled,  cannot 
fail,  in  any  contest  with  any  power,  to  sustain  the  high  character 
of  the  British  navy  throngliout  the  world.  With  such  ships  and 
such  officers,  we  may  despise  those  murderous  schemes  of  char- 
latans, with  their  catamarans,  their  torpedos,  and  other  concealed 
modes  of  attack,  calculated  only  to  alarm  the  weak  and  astonish 
the  ignorant — and  with  such  example9,oar  Commanders-in-Chief 
need  be  little  solicitous  about  preserving  their  line  of  battle,  and 
breaking  up  that  of  the  enemy, 

Tfae  same  writer  who  blamed  Keppel  for  not  passing  through 
the  enemy's  line,  gives  a  further  opinion,  that  he  '  lost  another 
'  opportunity   of  defeating   the    French  fleet,    by  not   attack- 

*  ing  it  in  the  night,' — quoting,  as  his  authority,  an  observa- 
tion of  Nelson,  who  said,  *  If  I  fall  in  with  the  French  fleet 
<  in  the  night,  I  shall  engage  them  immediately  ;  they  do  badly 

*  in  the  day,  hut  much  worse  by  night.*  On  which  our  author 
observes,  *  that  the  night  of  the  27th  July  was  a  very  dark  nisht;' 
and  moreover,  it  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  witnesses  on  Kep- 
pel's  trial,  '  'The  Admiral's  signals  had  been  so  ill  obeyed  by  the 
'  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue  during  the  day,  that  he  durst  not 

*  venture  to  make  any  chasing  signal  in  the  night.'  On  this 
subject  Lord  Howe,  when  about  to  engage  a  superior  fleet  of 
French  and  Spanish  ships  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar,  suggested 
to  Admiral  Barrington — that  as  the  enemy  had  at  least  fifty  sail 
of  the  line,  (he  having  thirty-four  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,) — 
Whether,  from  the  superior  state  of  discipline  and  tactics  in  his 
own  fleet,  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  inequality  of  his  force, 
advantage  might  not  be  gained  by  the  inferior  fleet  ntlncking  the 
superior  in  the  night  ?  Barrington  proposed  tlicy  should  take  the 
opinions  of  the  senior  captains.  Most  of  these,  supposing  it  to 
be  Howe's  plan,  were  inclined  favourably  to  it;  but  on  coming 
to  the  turn  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  he  said  he  must  declare,  in  the 
most  decided  manner,  against  any  such  night  attack,  even  should 
the  Commander-in-Chief  be  in  farourofit;  for  that  such  confusion 
would  be  created,  that  friends  might  engage  with  friends,  instead 
of  with  enemies.  Admiral  Barrington  concurred  with  Jervis, 
adding,  that  he  proposed  daylight,  if  it  was  for  no  other  reason 
than  this — <  that  it  would  then  be  seen  who  did  and  who  did  not 

*  do  his  duty ;  and  that,  if  there  happened  to  be  a  white  feather 

*  in  the  fleet,  it  would  then  show  itself.     Give  us  daylight,  my 

*  Lord,  by  all  means,  that  we  may  see  what  we  are  about.' 


<  Give  me  to  lee,  vnA  Ajax  uka  no  more.* 
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We  have  a  most  strikiDg  practical  illustration  of  tlie  opiDion 
given  by  Jervis,  in  the  action  ofT  Algeziras,  by  the  squadron 
under  Sir  James  Saumarez ;  in  which  two  of  the  largest  three- 
deckers,  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  guns  each,  the  Hermene- 
gilda  and  tbe  Real  Carlos,  both  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion, and  the  whole  nearly  of  their  numerous  crews  perished, 
having  run  on  board  each  other;  each  supposing  he  was  at- 
tacking an  English  seventy-four,  the  Superb,  under  Captaia 
Keats,  who,  having  engaged  the  Real  Carlos  till  she  was  on 
lire,  moved  on  to  another,  leaving  the  Hermenegilda,  who 
thought  her  an  enemy,  to  attack  and  run  on  board  her,  and 
thus  to  share  her  melancholy  fate. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  circumstanced 
as  Keppel  was  with  regard  to  one  division  of  his  fleet,  the 
superior  sailing  of  that  of  the  enemy,  and  their  determination 
not  to  engage  him,  after  parading  in  their  line  four  days 
without  affording  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  close  action,  the 
pliant  Admiral  will  stand  fully  acquitted  by  posterity — as  the 
Court  '  unanimously  and  honourably '  acquitted  him :  and  what- 
ever censure  the  opposite  party  in  politics  mav  have  endeavoured 
to  fix  upon  him,  we  must  absolve  him  of  all  hlame  in  not  bring- 
ing '  half  tbe  French  fleet  into  port,'  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
said  our  countrymen  always  expected. 

The  conduct  of  the  government,  instanced  in  that  of. the 
Admiralty  towards  Admiral  Keppel,  '  led,'  as  his  bit^rapher 
observes,  and  as  might  be  expected,  '  to  many  angry  discussions 

*  in  parliament,  and,  night  after  night,  a  series  of  charges  were 
'  brought  against  the  ministers.'  On  a  motion  of  Mr  Dunning, 
condemnatory  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr  Fox  declared,  '  that  the  man 

*  (the  Earl  of  Sandwich)  who  deprived  this  country  of  two  of  her 

*  bravest  admirals,  (Keppel  and  Howe,)  was  a  greater  traitor  to 
'  the  nation  than  the  man  who  set  fire  to  the  dockyard ;'  and  he 
moved  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Sandwich  from  the  Admiralty — 
but  he  took  nothing  by  his  motion.  Lord  Sandwich,  in  spite 
of  the  attacks  made  on  him,  maintained  his  ground  three  years 
after  this  period ;  when,  on  the  formation  o?  the  Rockingham 
ministry  in  April  1782,  he  reugned  his  place  to  Admiral  Kep> 
pel,  who  on  this  occasion  was  not  only  appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  but  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
White,  at  this  time  the  highest  in  the  service ;  and  was,  more- 
over, created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Keppel' and  Baron 
Elden, 

One  of  his  early  acts  in  the  capacity  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  met  the  general  approbation  of  the  officers  in  the 
navy— this  was  the  appointment  of  Lord  Howe  to  the  chief 
commaQd  of  a  powerful  fleet.     Hb  next,  however,  was  so  uiifor> 
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tanaW  «b  to  fire  umbimge  to  the  wboU  nation :  tliia  wu  the 
appoiatment  of  Admiral  Pigotto  Bupenede  Sir  George  Rodney, 
Tvith  oidera  to  proceed  immediately  to  relieve  him.  Pifot  bad 
scarcely  left  the  shores  of  England,  when  intelligence  arrired  of 
Rodney's  glorious  victory  over  the  Count  de  Grasae.  A  fast- 
sailing  cutter  was  forthwith  diepatohed,  to  stop  the  sailing  of 
Pigot)  and,  if  sailed,  to  endeavour  to  overtake  him,  hut  the  pur- 
suit was  in  vain.  The  biographer  of  Keppel  endeavours  to  make 
it  appear,  and  we  think  on  strong  grounds,  that  the  recall  was 
not  Admiral  Keppel's  act,  but  that  of  the  cabinet ;  and  he  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  '  Life  of  Rodney,'  which  says — There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Keppel  remonstrated,  id  warm  ternu,  against 
the  measure,  threatening,  if  it  were  persisted  in,  to  resign  his  new 
appointment.  Certain  it  is,  the  recall  occasioned  no  breach  of 
mendship  between  Keppel  and  Rodney. 

The  snort  space  of  three  months,  in  which  Keppel  remuned 
in  office,  afforded  him  but  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  hit 
talents ;  long  enough,  however,  to  learn  that  a  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  may  be  blamed  for  measures  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  dissolved 
the  government  for  the  time ;  but  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  Coalition  administration  was  formed,  Keppel  was  replaced 
in  the  Admiralty.  This  administration,  which  afforded  but  few 
symptoms  of  a  long  life,  was  overthrown  in  eight  months;  partly 
by  the  fate  of  Fox's  Indian  bill,  but  chiefly  by  the  dislike  of  the 
King  to  the  Whig  secuon  of  it,  Mr  Keppel  introduces  an 
amusing  anecdote,  from  a  well-known  recorder  of  '  reminiBcences,' 
which  happened  on  the  same  evening  that  the  Indian  bill  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords :— '  The  same  night  Keppel  had  an  au- 
'  dience  of  the  King.  He  had  previously  appointed  Mr  Adair  to 
'  sup  with  him  at  ten  o'clock.  It  was  past  twelve  before  Keppel 
'  returned  home.  **  Why,  Admiral,"  sfud  Adair,  '*  where  have 
'  you  been  ?  Here  have  I  been  waiting  for  my  supper  these 
'  two  hours."  Keppel  replied^"  I  have  been  with  the  King ;  I 
'  thought  I  should  never  have  got  away.  His  Majesty  has  been 
'  most  kind  to  me  ;  he  enquired  about  our  prospects  and  plans, 
'  and  treated  me  with  so  much  openness  and  honesty,  that  I  en- 
'  tered  fully  into  the  state  of  affairs,  with  which  he  seemed  highly 

*  pleased." — "  And  you  believe  him?"  dryly  asked  Mr  Adair. 
'  Keppel  felt  hurt  at  the  doubt.  Adair  contented  himself  with 
'  saying — "  Well,  we  shall  see."  Before  they  parted,  a  note 
'  arrived  from  Lord  Temple,  to  inform  Lord  keppel  that  his 
'  Majesty  bad  no  further  occasion  for  bis  services.     This  was 

*  one  of  those  apparent  marks  of  kindness  which  the  King  knew 

*  so  well  how  to  practise.' 

Keppel,  we  believe,  acted  with    great   impartiality  in   tbo 
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snail  difltributioB  of  pitronage  that  fell  to  hU  dispoeal.  The 
appointment  of  Howe  gave  universal  satisfaction ;  but  the 
Admiral  whom  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  third  in  oommand, 
affords  an  instance  of  a  placable  and  forgiving  diaposition  for  an 
injury  of  the  moat  serious  nature,  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
admired  and  extolled — *  He  (Keppel)  had  been  repeatedly  urged 

*  to  give  this  post  to  one  of  hia  early  friends,  but  ne  resisted  all 

*  sohcitations,  and  appointed  Sir  Alexander  Hood,  because  fae  de- 

*  clared,  "  Hood  was  the  senior  admiral  of  the  two,  and  one  of  the 

*  best  officers  in  his  Majesty's  service."  When  Hood's  conduct 
'  to  Keppel,  at  the  time  of  the  court-martial,  ia  remembered,  this 
'  appointment  must  be  considered  as  an  example  at  once  both  of 
'  his  zeal  for  the  public  service  and  bis  great  placability  of 
'  temper.'* 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Coalition  administration,  Lord 
Keppel  waa  succeeded  in  hia  office  at  the  Admiralty  by  bis 
friend  and  companion  in  arms,  Lord  Howe.  From  this  period, 
he  withdrew  entirely  from  public  life.  In  September  1785,  he 
embarked  for  Kaplea  to  pass  the  winter,  on  the  score  of  his 
health  i  the  failure  of  it  caused,  or  at  least  greatly  aggravated,  by 
that  pestilential  fever  caught  at  the  Harannab,  which  had  car- 
ried off  tbousanda  of  his  comrades,  accelerated  the  death  of  both 
his  brothers,  and  from  which,  it  ia  aaid,  not  one  of  the  survivors 
of  that  dearly  purchased  conquest  ever  ultimately  recovered. 
Lord  Keppel  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1786;  and 
on  the  S3a  October,  of  the  same  year,  expired  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Lord  Keppel,  as  justly  observed  by  his 
biographer,    *  is   comprised   in    the    pages   which   record   his 

*  actiona ;'  and  which,  we  may  add,  are  stated  therein  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  recorder  of  them,  by  whose  talents  and  dili- 
gence a  page  has  been  added  to  the  history  of  the  distinguished 
navel  heroes  of  this  country,  which  waa  wanting  to  complete  the 
catalogue  of  those  of  our  own  times.  Keppel  had  few  enemies 
either  in  the  service  or  out  of  it ;  and  he  lived  long  enough  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  all.  '  I  ever  looked  on  Lord 
'  Keppel,'  says  Burke,  *  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of 
'  his  age ;  and  1  loved  and  cultivated  him  accordingly.     He  was 


*  This  fact  wm  commnBtcated  bj  Lord  Keppel'i  nephew,  the  present 
8ir  Robert  Adair.  Sir  John  Birrow  atateH,  though  he  does  not  men- 
tion hie  authority,  that  it  wae  at  Lord  Howe'a  auggeetiou  that  Sir  Alex- 
SMler  WW  appointed  third  in  commaod.  The  two  accouutii  are  not 
inconsistent. 
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*  much  in  my  heart ;  and,  I  believe,  I  was  in  hit  to  the  very  last 
'  beat.'     "^    •     •     (  l,ord  Keppel  was  something  hifh.    It  was 

*  a  wild  stock  of  pride,  on  wbicn  the  tenderest  of  atf  hearts  liad 
'  grafted  the  milder  virtues.' 

With  the  followiDe  extract,  descriptive  of  his  person,  qualities, 
and  opinions,  we  shall  conclude  this  arUcle: — 

'  The  epithet  "  little  "  ibndly  given  hy  the  sailors  to  Keppel,  denotes 
him  to  hire  been  low  of  stature.  In  his  early  manhooi],  ■  blow  receited 
from  the  but^end  of  a  pistol,  in  ■  scuffla  with  foot-pads,  fraclored  the 
brid^  of  his  nose.  His  face,  by  this  accident,  whs  serioDsIy  and  per- 
manently disfigured ;  yet  the  fascination  of  his  smile,  and  the  lively  and  be- 
nevolent expression  of  his  eyes,  redeemed  the  countenance  from  extreme 
jilainneis.  The  "  hereditary  charm  "  of  bis  demeanour  has  been  men- 
tioned already.  It  combined  a  professional  honesty  and  frankness  with 
the  ease  and  simplicity  of  address  whicb,  if  not  altogether  acquired,  are 
certainty  confirmed  and  perfected  by  intercourse  with  the  best  society. 
His  popularity  with  all  classes  appeared  not  only  at  his  trial,  tint  in  the 
esteem  with  which  both  those  under  whom  he  served,  and  those  whom 
he  commanded,  at  all  times  regarded  him;  in  the  zealous  affection  of 
his  friends,  and  in  the  enforced  respect  of  his  political  opponents. 

'  The  political  opinions  of  Keppel  were  inherited  from  ancestors  who 
for  centuries  had  been  citizens  of  a  free  state,  and  whose  descendants 
shared  in  ourown  revolution  of  1688.  Reason  and  experience  confirmed 
these  sentiments  in  bim ;  and  he  was,  throughout  his  life,  the  steady 
and  fearless  supporter  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  even  when  an  op- 
posite conrse,  or  neutrality  alone,  would  have  smoothed  and  accelerated 
liis  professional  advancement.  His  darling  object  was  active  employ- 
ment;  yet,  when  required  to  serve  against  his  unrepresented  brethren 
on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  Keppel  courted  neglect  and  mis- 
representation rather  than  lend  his  services  to  a  cause  which  his  feel- 
ings and  bis  principles  equally  disapproved.  In  his  numerous  encoun- 
ters with  the  enemy,  we  find  him,  while  in  a  subordinate  station,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  gallantry  and  his  nautical  science ;  for  sagacity  in 
comprehending,  for  promptness  in  executing,  his  orders ;  and  when  in 
superior  command,  successful  on  every  occasion  except  the  indecisive 
action  of  the  2Tth  of  July.  How  far  the  result  of  that  day  was  attri- 
butable to  Keppel,  as  welt  as  of  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  ex- 
ception, the  foregoing  pages  will,  perhaps,  have  enabled  the  reader  to 
judge.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature  be  made  no  pretensions  to  elo- 
quence, or  even  to  political  eminence.  Yet,  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession,  he  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  distinguished 
for  the  impartiality  of  his  repreaentatioas,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of 
his  opinions.  His  letters  exhibit  similarfeatures  of  character.  On  at! 
public  questions  they  display,  without  effort  or  pretence,  a  generous  ar- 
dour, comprehensive  views,  and  an  active  and  temperate  mind.  And 
where  they  relate  to  his  personal  friendships  and  connexions,  they  reflect 
an  ingennous  and  aifectionate  nature  which  neither  success  nor  disap- 
pointment could  disturb.' 
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Taylor's  Edwin  tAe  Fair. 


Art.  hi — Edwin  the  Fair:  an  Historical  Drama.  By  Hbnrt 
Taylor,  author  of  '  Pliilip  Van  Arterelde.'  London :  12mo. 
1B42. 

rr^His  is  a  dramatic  poem  full  of  life  and  beauty,  thronged  with 
-^  picturesque  groups,  and  with  characters  profoundly  dis- 
criminated. They  converse  in  language  the  roost  chaste,  har- 
monious, and  energetic.  In  due  season,  fearful  calamities  strike 
down  the  lovely  and  the  good.  Yet  '  Edwin  the  Fair'  is  not 
to  be  classed  among  tragedies,  in  the  full  and  exact  sense  of  tbe 
expression. 

*  To  purge  the  soul  bjr  pity  and  terror,'  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  stage  snould  exhibit  those  who  tread  the  high  places  of  the 
earth  as  victims  either  of  unmerited  distress,  or  of  retributive 
justice.  It  is  further  necessary  that  their  sorrows  should  be  de- 
viations from  the  usual  economy  of  human  life.  They  must 
differ  in  their  origin,  and  their  character,  from  those  ills  which 
we  hare  learned  to  regard  as  merely  the  established  results  of 
familiar  causes.  They  must  be  attended  by  the  rustling  of 
the  dark  wings  of  fate,  or  by  the  still  more  awful  marcb  of 
an  all-controlling  Providence.  The  domain  of  the  tragic 
theatre  lies  in  that  dim  region  where  tbe  visible  and  invisible 
worlds  are  brought  into  contact;  and  where  the  wise  and  the 
simple  alike  perceive  and  acknowledge  a  present  deity,  or  demon. 
It  is  by  the  shocks  and  abrupt  vicissitudes  of  fortune^  that  the 
dormant  sense  of  our  dependence  on  that  inscrutable  power  in 
the  grasp  of  which  we  lie,  is  quickened  into  life.  It  is  du- 
ring such  transient  dispersions  of  the  clouds  beneath  which  it  is 
at  other  times  concealed,  that  we  feel  the  agency  of  heaven  in 
the  affairs  of  earth  to  be  a  reality  and  a  truth.  It  is  in  such  oc- 
currences alone  (distinguished  in  popular  language  from  the  rest, 
us  providential)  that  tne  elements  of  tragedy  are  to  be  found  in 
actual  or  in  imaginable  combination.  There  the  disclosure  of  the 
laws  of  the  universal  theocracy  imparts  to  the  scene  an  unrivalled 
interest,  and  to  the  actors  in  it  the  dignity  of  ministers  of  the 
will  of  the  Supreme.  There  each  event  exhibits  some  new  and 
sublime  aspect  of    the  divine  energy  working  out  the  divine 

[lurposes.  There  the  great  enigmas  of  our  existence  receive  at 
east  a  partial  solution.  There,  even  amidst  the  seeming  triumph 
of  wrong,  may  be  traced  the  dispensation  of  justice  to  which  the 
dramatist  is  bound  ;  and  there  also  extends  before  hia  view  B 
field  of  meditation  drawn  from  themes  of  surpassing  majesty  and 
pathos. 

Such  is  the  law  to  which  all  the  great  tragic  writers  of  ancient 
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or  of  modern  times  have  submitteiL  tbcmselves— each  in  hia  turn 
assuming  this  high  office  of  interpreting  the  morements  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  reconciling  man  to  the  mysteries  of  his  being. 
Thus  Job  is  the  stoic  of  the  desert — victorious  over  ail  the  per- 
secutions of  Satan,  till  the  bitter  sense  of  unjust  reproach  and 
undeserved  punishment  breaks  forth  in  agonies  which  the  de- 
scending Deity  rebukes,  silences,  and  soothes.  Prometheus  is 
the  temporary  triumph  over  beneficence,  of  a  power  at  once  mo- 
liirnant  and  omnipoteDt,  which,  at  the  command  of  destiny,  is 
bltndlv  rushing  on  tuwurds  the  universal  catastrophe  which  is  to 
overwhelm  and  ruin  all  things.  Agamemnon  returns  in  triumph 
to  a  home  where,  during  his  long  absence,  the  avenging  Furies 
have  been  couching  to  spring  at  last  on  the  unhappy  son  of 
Atreus— every  hand  in  that  fated  house  dropping  with  gore,  and 
every  voice  uttering  the  maledictions  of  the  Infernals.  CEdipus, 
and  his  sons  and  daughters,  represent  a  succession  of  calamities 
and  crimes  which  would  seem  to  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  human 
wretchedness ;  but  each  in  turn  is  made  to  exhibit  the  working  of 
one  of  the  most  awful  of  the  laws  under  which  we  live — the 
visitation  of  the  sins  of  parents  on  iheir  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  Macbeth  is  seduced  by  demo- 
niacal predictions  to  accomplish  the  purposes,  by  violating  the 
commands,  of  Heaven  ;  and  so  to  meditate,  to  extenuate,  and  to 
commit,  the  crimes  suggested  by  the  Fiend  in  cruel  mockery. 
Hamlet  is  at  once  the  reluctant  minister  and  the  innocent  vic- 
tim of  the  retributive  justice,  to  the  execution  of  which  he  is 
goaded  by  a  voice  from  the  world  of  departed  spirits.  Lear  is 
crushed  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  house,  on  which  parental  injustice, 
filial  impiety,  foul  lusts,  and  treacherous  murder,  bad  combined 
to  draw  down  the  curse  of  the  avenger,  Faust  moves  on  to- 
wards destruction  under  the  guidance  of  the  Fiend,  who  lures 
him  by  the  pride  of  knowledge  and  the  force  of  appetite.    Wal- 


lenstein  plunges  into  destruction,  drawing  down  with  him  the 
faithful  and  the  good,  as  a  kind  of  bloody  sacrifice,  to  atone  for 
treachery  to  which  the  aspect  of  the  stars  and  the  predic- 
tions of  the  diviner  had  impelled  him.  And  so,  through  every 
other  trag~ic  drama  wbich  has  awakened  the  deeper  emotions  of 
the  spectator  or  the  reader,  might  be  traced  the  operation  of  the 
law  to  which  we  have  referred.  How  far  this  universal  character- 
istic of  tragedy — the  perceptible  intervention  in  human  affairs  of 
powers  more  than  human— is  to  be  discovered  in  '  Edwin  the 
Fair,'  the  following  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  plot  may 
sufficiently  determine. 

In  the  fresh  and  dewy  dawn  of  life,  Edwin  and  Elpva  had 
■  been  wont  to  rove — 
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<  O'er  hill,  through  dkle,  with  inUrtacing  arms, 
And  thrid  the  tbicketa  where  wild  rosea  grow, 
EotBugted  with  each  other  like  themselves.' 
But  their  Btin   had  scarcely  risen  abore    the  eastern  horizon, 
when  the  dreams  of  childhood  faded  away  before  the  illusions  of 
vouth.     He  ascended  the  Anglo-Saxon  tnrone,  and  she  plighted 
ner  troth  to  Earl  Leolf,  the  commander  of  the  English  armies. 
The  Earl  was  *a  man  in  middle  ao^e,  busy  and  hard  to  please,' 
and  not  happy  in  the  art  of  pleasing.     Such,  at  least,  was  the 
more  deliberate  opinion  or  feeling  of  Elgiva.     In  a  day  of  evil 
augury  to  herself,  and  to  ber  house,  the  inconstant  maiden  crush- 
ed the  hopes  of  her  grare,  though  generous  suitor,  to  share  the 
crown  of  ner  early  playmate. 

It  sat  neither  firmly  nor  easily  on  his  brows.  Athalf,  the 
brother,  and  Leolf,  the  discarded  suitor  of  bis  queen,  were  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  powerful  body  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  Dunstan,  were  rapidly  extending  over  the  monarchy,  and 
the  Church  of  England,  the  authority  of  the  monastic  orders. 
In  the  approaching  alliance  of  AthulPs  family  to  Edwin,  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  foresaw  the  transfer,  to  an  hostile  party, 
of  his  own  dominion  over  the  mind  of  his  young  sovereign. 
Events  had  occurred  to  enhance  and  justify  his  solicitude. 
Athulfs  energy  had  enabled  Edwin  to  baffle  the  pretexts  by 
which  Dunstan  had  delayed  hb  coronation.  It  was  celebrated 
with  becoming  splendour,  and  was  followed  by  a  royal  banquet. 
The  moment  appeared  to  the  king  propitious  for  avoiding  the 
vigilant  eye  of  his  formidable  minister.  He  escaped  from  the 
noisy  revels,  and  flew  on  the  wings  of  love  to  an  adjacent  ora- 
tory, where,  before  his  absence  had  excited  the  notice  and  dis- 
pleasure of  his  guests,  he  exchanged  with  Elgiva  the  vows 
which  bound  them  to  each  other  till  death  should  break  the 
bond.  They  little  dreamed  bow  soon  it  should  thus  be  broken. 
Resenting  the  indignity  of  the  king's  abrupt  desertion  of  the 
festive  board,  the  assembled  nobles  deputed  the  Abbot  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  f  o  solicit,  and  if  necessary  to  compel 
his  return.  They  found  him  in  the  society  of  his  .newly-af- 
fianced bride,  and  assailed  them  with  gross  imputations,  which 
she  indignantly  repelled  by  an  open  avowal  of  her  marriage. 
Availing  himself  of  the  disorder  of  the  moment,  and  of  the  cano- 
nical objections  to  their  union,  founded  on  their  too  near  con- 
sanguinity, Dunstan  caused  them  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned. 
Elgiva  was  dispatched  to  Chester,  the  King  and  Athulf  being 
secured  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Leolf,  who  had  absented  himself  from  the  coronation,  was  in 
command  of  the  royal  forces  at  Tunbridge,  where  he  was  quickly- 
joined  by  Athulf,  who  had  found  the  means  of  escaping  from 
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willingly  lent  himself.  He  convened  a  synod  to  deliberate  on 
the  validity  of  the  royal  marriage,  and  on  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying to  Rome  for  a  dispensabon.  Long  sna  fervent  debate 
ensued.  The  Church,  as  represented  in  that  holy  conclave,  had 
given  strong  indications  of  a  conciliatory  spirit  when,  casting 
himself  in  vehement  prayer  before  a  crucifix,  Dunstan  invoked 
the  decision  of  Him  whose  sacred  image  it  bore.  An  audible 
voice,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  cross,  (though  really  ut- 
tered  by  a  minister  of  the  Abbot's  crimes,  who  had  been  con- 
cealed for  the  purpose  within  its  ample  cavity,)  forbade  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  ruyal  nuptials.  Rising  from  the  earth,  the  holy 
Abbot  pronounced  asolenin  excommunication  of  Edwin,  Elgiva, 
and  their  adherents,  and  dismissed  the  assembly  which  bad  so 
vainly  attempted  to  defeat  the  will  of  heaven,  and  of  heaven's 
chosen  minister. 

The  triumphant  Dunstan  then  proceeded  to  the  Tower,  to  ob- 
tain from  the  captive  and  excommunicated  King  the  abdication 
of  bis  crown.  He  was  answered  by  indignant  reproaches,  and 
at  length  withdrew,  but  not  till  he  had  summoned  into  the  royal 
presence  an  assassin,  prepared  to  bring  the  controversy  to  a  deci- 
sive and  bloody  close.  At  that  instant  Athulf  with  bis  forces 
burst  into  the  Tower.  Edwin  regained  his  freedom,  and  Dunstan 
fled  in  disguise  into  Hampshire. 

But  the  saint  of  Glastonbury  possessed  too  powerful  a  hold 
on  the  Bttacbnient  and  reverence  of  the  multitude,  to  be  thus  de- 
feated by  any  blow  however  severe,  or  by  any  exposure  honever 
disgiaceful.  A  popular  insurrection  in  his  favour  arrested  his 
Sight  to  France.  He  resumed  his  self-confidence,  appeared  again 
in  his  proper  character,  and  lifted  up  his  mitred  front,  with  its 
wontea  superiority,  in  a  Wittenagemot  which  he  convened  at 
Malpas.  There,  surrounded  by  faia  adherents  and  bis  military 
retainers,  he  openly  denounced  war  on  his  sovereign. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Athulf,  the  King  had  moved  from  Lon- 
.don  towards  Chester,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Leolf  and  his 
army.  The  attempt  was  not  successful.  Impatient  of  her  pri- 
son, Elgiva  had  exercised  over  her  jailer  the  spell  of  her  rank 
and  beauty,  and  bad  rendered  him  at  once  the  willing  instrumfot 
and  the  companion  of  her  escape.  Leolf  was  apprised  of  hw 
design,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  her  who  had  so  ill  requited 
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his  devotion,  advaoceci  to  meet  her,  supported  only  by  a  small 
party  of  bU  personal  attendants.  They  met,  and,  while  urging 
their  fiight  to  Leolf'a  army,  were  overtaken  by  a  party  attached 
to  the  cause  of  Dunstan,  and  slain. 

For  thb  catastrophe  DuDStan  woa  not,  in  intention  at  least,  re- 
sponsible. Alarmed  by  intelligence  of  a  Danish  invasion,  he 
had  become  desirous  of  a  reconciliation  with  Edwin,  and  was 
makina;  overtures  for  that  purpose.  But  it  was  now  too  late. 
The  King,  maddened  by  the  loss  of  Elgiro,  rushed  forward  with 
blind  and  precipitate  haste  to  Malpas,  where  the  body  of  his 
murdered  wife  awaited  a  royal  sepulture,  and  where  was  intrench- 
ed the  haughty  rebel  who  had  brought  her  down  to  a  premature 
grave.  Deaf  to  every  voice  but  that  which  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  soul  cried  for  revenge,  Edwin  plunged  wildly  into 
his  fate.  Covered  with  wounds,  he  fell  once  more  into  the  toils 
of  his  deadly  enemy.  An  awful  sound  recalled  him  to  momen- 
tary animation  and  strength.  It  was  the  low  dirge  from  the 
choir  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral,  chanting  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  Elgiva.  He  fiewfrom  his  dying  couch,  cast  himself  with 
aelirious  ravings  on  her  cold  and  inanimate  form,  and  then,  in- 
voking the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  their  persecutor,  descended 
with  her  to  the  grave. 

Incomplete,  and  therefore  inaccurate,  as  it  is,  this  slight 
abridgement  of  the  tale  will  show,  that  the  dramatic  action  of 
*  Edwin  the  Fair'  is  lather  disastrous  than  tragical.  We  witness, 
indeed,  the  deadly  conflict  of  thrones,  spiritual  and  temporal. 
I'he  Sceptre  falls  from  a  feeble  grasp,  nnd  the  Crozier  is  elevated 
in  sanguinary  triumph.  But  it  is  the  triumph  of  power  over 
weakness,  of  craft  over  simplicity,  of  mature  worldly  wisdom 
over  childish  inexperience.  An  overwhelming  calamity  befalls 
Edwin  and  Elgiva,  but  it  is  provoked  neither  by  any  gigantic 
guilt,  nor  by  any  magnanimous  self-devotion.  They  perish,  the 
victims  of  imprudence  rather  than  of  crime — of  a  rash  marriage 
and  a  venial  inconstancy.  This  is  quite  probable — quite  in  accor- 
dance with  truths  to  be  gathered  from  the  experience  of  each 
passing  day  ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  a  fable  whic^  does 
not  fulfil  the  laws  imposed  on  the  stage  by  .^schylus  and  Shak- 
Bpeare — by  their  imitators  and  their  critics — or  rather  by  reason 
and  nature  herself.  It  does  not  break  up  our  torpid  habitual  as- 
sociations. It  excites  no  intense  sympathy.  It  gives  birth  to 
no  deep  emotion,  except,  indeed,  regret  that  vengeance  does  not 
strike  down  the  oppressor.  There  is  a  failure  of  poetical  justice 
in  the  progress  and  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  If  it  were 
a  passage  of  authentic  history,  the  mind  might  repose  in  the 
conviction  that  the  Judge  of  all  must  eventually  do  right.  But 
as  it  is  a  ficUon,  it  is  impossible  not  to  repine  that  right  is  not 
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actually  done.  Such  anmerited  disasters  and  prosperous  injnft- 
tice  are,  we  know,  consistent  with  the  presence  of  a  superintead- 
ing  Deity.  But  they  do  not  suggest  it.  The  handwriting  on 
the  wall  has  no  pr^naut  meaning,  nor  mythic  significancy.  It 
is  not  apparently  traced  by  the  Divine  finger,  nor  has  the  Seer 
given  us  any  inspired  interpretation.  It  is  one  of  those  legends 
tTom  which  a  moralist  might  deduce  important  lessons  of  pru- 
dence, but  from  which  a  dramatist  could  hardly  evoke  a  living 
picture  of  the  destiny  of  man  ; — of  man  opposed  and  aided  by 
powers  mightier  than  his  own,  engaged  in  an  unequal  though 
most  momentous  conflict,  impotent  even  when  victorious,  and 
majestic  even  when  subdued. 

This  objection  to  the  plot  of  hii  drama  has  evidently  been  an« 
ticipated  by  Mr  Taylor  himself.  He  summoitf  some  dark  clouds 
to  gather  around  Dunstsn  at  the  moment  of  his  success,  and  dis* 
misses  him  from  our  view,  oppressed  by  the  only  domestic  sorrow 
to  which  his  heart  was  accessible,  and  by  omens  of  approaching 
calamity  from  an  inroad  of  the  Northmen.  Thus  the  triumph 
of  the  wicked  is  tempered,  and  some  endeavour  is  made  to  gra- 
tify, as  well  as  to  excite,  the  thirst  for  his  punishment.  It  ia 
hardly  a  successful  attempt.  The  loss  in  mnture  life  of  an  aged 
mother,  is  a  sorrow  too  familiar  and  transitory  to  be  accepted  as 
a  retribution  for  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye ;  and  war,  however 
disastrous  to  others,  has  seldom  any  depressing  terrors  for  the 
rulers  of  mankind.  Besides,  there  are  yet  some  fetters,  however 
light,  whioh  chronology  will  throw  over  the  volatile  s^rit  of 
poetry ;  and  it  is  hard  to  forget  the  historical  fact,  that  no  Danish 
invasion  ever  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Dunstan ;  but  that  h« 
lived  and  died  in  that  century  of  repose,  for  which  England  was 
indebted  to  the  wisdom  and  the  valour  of  the  two  great  prede* 
cessors  of  Edwin. 

Mr  Taylor  has  therefore  employed  another  and  more  effectual 
resource  to  relieve  the  inherent  defects  of  the  suHect  he  has 
chosen.  He  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  it  am)rds  for  the 
delineation  and  contrast  of  characters,  which  he  throws  off  with 
a  careless  prodigality,  attesting  an  almost  inezhausuble  a£9uence. 
In  every  passage  where  the  interest  of  the  story  droops,  it  is 
sustained  by  the  appearance  of  some  new  person  of  the  drama, 
who  is  not  a  mere  notion,  but  a  reality  with  a  fictitious  name. 
The  stage  is  not  possessed  by  its  ancient  tenants  provided 
with  a  new  set  of  speeches,  but  with  recruits,  who  represent  some 
of  the  many  aspects  under  which  man  has  actuallypresented  him-, 
self  to  a  most  sagacious  and  diligent  observer.  This,  however, 
is  not  true  of  Dunstan,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  those  who 
contribute  to  the  action  or  to  the  dialogue.  He  is  drawn,  not 
from  actual  life,  but  from  books.     In  the  great  drama  of  society. 
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wbicb  is  acted  in  our  age  on  the  theatre  of  the  civilized  world, 
no  part  has  been,  or  could  he,  assigned  to  a  Spiritual  Despot,  in 
which  to  disclose  freely  the  propensities  and  the  mysteries  of  his 
nature.  The  poet  has  therefore  taken  the  outline  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Cnroniclers,  and  has  supplied  the  details  and  the 
colouring  from  his  otrn  imagination.  Hence  the  central  figure 
is  less  congruous — less  in  harmony  withitself — than  those  of  the 
group  by  which  it  is  surrounded;  hut  then  it  is  more  ideal,  is 
cast  in  bolder  relief,  and  is  thrown  off  with  greater  force  and 
freedom. 

The  real  Dunstan,  the  Recluse,  the  Saint,  and  the  States- 
man of  the  Tenth  Century,  had  his  full  share  of  the  inconsis- 
tencies which  distinguish  man  as  he  is,  from  man  as  he  is 
painted.  He  was  endowed  with  all  the  faculties  by  which  great 
actions  are  achieved,  and  with  the  temperament  without  which 
they  are  never  undertaken.  Conversant  in  his  early  manhood 
with  every  science  by  which  social  life  had  then  been  improved, 
and  by  every  art  by  which  it  had  been  embellished,  his  soul  was 
agitated  by  ambition  and  by  love.  Unprosperous  in  both,  his 
wounded  spirit  sought  relief  in  solitude  and  penitential  exercises ; 
and  an  age  femiliar  with  such  prodigies,  regarded  with  astonish- 
ment and  reverence  the  austerity  of  his  self-discipline.  When,  at 
length,  he  emerged  from  the  grave,  (for  in  that  similitude  he  bad 
dug  his  cell,)  he  was  supposed  by  others,  and  probably  by  him- 
selT,  to  have  buried  there  all  the  tastes  and  the  passions  which  had 
once  enslaved  him  to  the  world.  But  other  spirits  as  secular  as 
the  first,  though  assuming  a  holier  garb,  had  entered  his  bosom, 
and  taken  up  their  abode  there.  All  the  energies  once  wasted  on 
letters,  music,  painting,  and  science,  or  in  the  vain  worship  of 
her  to  whom  his  young  heart  had  been  devoted,  were  henceforth 
consecrated  to  the  church  and  to  bis  order.  He  became  the  fore- 
most champion  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  and  monastic  retirement ; 
assumed  the  conduct  of  the  war  of  the  regular  against  the  secular 
clergy  ;  and  was  the  founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  which 
continued  for  five  centuries  to  control  all  the  religious,  and  to 
affect  all  the  political  institutions  of  his  native  land. 

But  the  Severn  leaping  down  the  rocks  of  Plinlimnon,  and  the 
same  stream  when  expanded  into  a  muddy  and  sluggish  estuary, 
does  not  differ  more  from  itself,  than  St  Dunstan  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  from  Dunstan  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  of  England.  During  five  suc- 
cessive reigns,  all  the  powers  of  the  government  were  in  his 
hands,  but  be  ruled  ingloriously.  When  his  supreme  power  had 
once  been  firmly  secured,  all  the  fire  and  genius  of  hi^  earlier  days 
became  extinct.  With  the  sublime  esample  of  Alfred,  and  the 
more  recent  glories  of  Athelstan  before  his  eyes,  he  accomplished 
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by  a  character,  which,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  dramatic.  He  is  at  once  the  victim  of 
relifpous  misanthropy  and  self -adoration.  He  has  worshipped 
the  world,  has  been  rejected  by  his  idol,  and  has  turned  away 
mortified,  but  not  humbled,  to  meditate  holier  joys,  and  to  seek 
an  eternal  recompense.  But,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  sublime 
objects,  be  is  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  delights  he  has 
abandoned,  and  of  the  injustice  which  has  expelled  him  from  the 
ways  and  the  society  of  mankind.  These  thoughts  distil  their 
bitterness  even  into  bis  devotions.  His  social  affections  droop 
and  wither  as  their  proper  aliment  is  withdrawn.  His  irascible 
fuclinffs  deepen,  and  pass  into  habits  of  fixed  antipathy  and 
moroscnesB.  To  feed  these  gloomy  passions  he  becomes  the 
calumniator  of  hii  species,  incredulous  of  human  virtue,  and 
astute  in  every  uncharitable  construction  of  human  motives. 
His  maliirnity  eatablisbee  a  disastrous  alliance  with  his  disordered 
piety.  He  ascribes  to  the  Being  he  adores  the  foul  passions 
which  fester  in  his  own  bosom.  His  personal  wrongs  are  no 
longer  the  insignificant  ills  of  an  individual  sufferer,  nor  have 
his  persona]  resentments  the  meanness  of  a  private  revenge — for 
liis  foes  are  antagonists  of  the  purposes  of  heaven  ;  and  to  crush 
them  can  be  no  unacceptable  homage  to  the  Supreme  Arbiter 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  With  the  cold  unsocial  propen- 
sities of  a  withered  heart,  disguised  fiom  others  and  from  btm- 
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self  by  the  Bophistries  of  a  palsied  conscience,  Dunstan  finds  his 
way  back  to  the  busy  world.  He  lives  amone;  men  to  satiate  an 
ambition  such  as  might  be  indulged  by  an  incarnation  of  the 
Kvil  Spirit — an  ambition  exulting  in  conscious  Buperiority,  and 
craving  for  the  increase  and  the  display  of  it,  but  spurning  and 
trampling  in  the  dust  the  victims  over  whom  it  tnumpbs.  Pa- 
triotism, loyalty,  humility,  reverence — every  passion  by  which 
man  is  kind  to  bis  brethren — all  are  dead  in  him ;  and  an  intense 
selfishness,  covered  by  holy  pretexts,  reigns  in  undisputed  sove- 
reignty in  his  soul.  Man  is  but  the  worthless  instrument  of  his 
will;  and  even  to  his  Creator  he  addresses  himself  with  the 
unawed  familiarity  of  a  favourite.  Proud,  icy-cold,  and  remorse- 
less, he  wades  through  guilt  sneeringly  and  exultingly — the 
fiubject  of  a  strange  spiritual  disease,  compounded  of  a  paralysis 
of  all  the  natural  sympathies,  and  a  morbid  vigour  ot  all  the 
mental  energiL-s.  This  porlrait  is  terrible,  impressive,  and  {un- 
happily)  not  improbable.  It  labours,  however,  under  one  in- 
consistency. 

The  fanaticism  of  Dunstan,  as  delineated  in  this  tragedy,  is 
wanting  in  one  essential  element.  He  has  no  profound  or  deeply- 
cherished  convictions.  He  does  not  believe  himself  to  be  the  se- 
lected depositary  of  divine  truth.  He  does  not  regard  dissent  from 
his  own  opinions  as  criminal ;  nor  does  he  revel  in  any  vindictive 
anticipations  of  the  everlasting  woe  of  his  theological  antagonists- 
He  is  not  clinging  to  any  creed  which,  if  rejected  by  others,  may 
elude  his  own  grasp.  The  enemies  of  the  Church  are  indeed  bis 
enemies ;  but  they  are  so  because  they  endanger  his  power,  not 
because  they  disturb  the  repose  or  the  self-complacency  of  his 
mind.  He  has  (to  borrow  the  distinction  of  a  great  wnter)  the 
fanaticism  of  the  scourge,  the  brand,  and  the  sword,  without 
having  the  fanaticism  of  the  creed.  He  is  a  fanatic,  without 
being  an  enthusiast.  His  guilt  is  not  extenuated  by  any  pas- 
sionate attachment  for  truth  or  sanctity,  or  for  what  be  believes 
to  be  true  and  sacred.  He  rushes  into  oppression,  treachery, 
fraud,  and  plunder,  not  at  the  impuUe  of  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion, but  at  the  bidding  of  a  godless,  brotherless  heart. 

This  absence  of  theological  hatred,  founded  on  the  earnest 
attachment  to  some  theological  opinions,  impairs  both  the  con- 
i^ruity  and  the  terror  of  IJunstan's  dramatic  character.  He  is 
<ctuated  by  no  passion  intense  enough  to  provoke  such  enor- 
nous  guilt  i  or  familiar  enough  to  bring  him  within  the  range  of 
>ur  sympathies ;  or  natural  enough  to  suggest,  that  some  conceiv- 
able shitting  of  the  currents  of  life  might  hurry  us  into  some 
plunge  as  desperate  as  that  which  we  see  him  making.  His 
lonicides  are  not  bloody  sacriBces,  but  villanous  murders.  His 
trr>uri[e  is  not  the  thong  of  Dominic  so  much  as  the  lash  with 
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which  Sancho  (the  knave  I)  imposes  on  the  credulity  of  hts 
master.  His  impious  frauds  are  not  oracular  deceptions,  but  the 
slifcht-of-hand  tricks  of  a  juggler.  He  is  waited  on  by  an  imp 
of  darkness,  who  is  neither  man  nor  Send  ;  for  he  perpetrates  the 
foulest  crimes  without  malignity  or  cupidity,  or  any  other  ob- 
vious motive.  He  slaughters  Et^va  and  Leolf ;  raises  his  hand 
to  Bsaassinate  the  king ;  and,  at  Dunstan's  command,  climbs  a 
tree,  to  howl  there  like  the  Devil ;  and  then  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  crucifix,  to  utter  a  solemn  response  in  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer. 

The  objection  to  this  is  not  the  improbability,  but  the  revolt- 
ing hatefulness  of  the  guilt  which  Dunstan  and  his  minister 
divide  between  them.  Unhappily  it  is  not  historically  impro- 
bable, but  the  reverse.  Sanguinary  and  devious  have  been  the 
paths  along  which  many  a  canonized  saint  has  climbed  that 
celestial  eminence.  Tricks,  as  base  and  profane  as  that  of  Dun- 
stan's crucifix,  have  been  exhibited  or  encouraged,  not  merely 
by  the  vulgar  heroes,  but  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious  fathers 
of  the  Church.  But  if  they  violated  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  it 
was  to  accomplish  what  they  devoutly  believed  to  be  the  divine 
will.  SaintR  and  sinners  might  agree  in  the  means  to  be  used, 
but  they  differed  entirely  as  to  the  ends  to  be  accomplished. 
Ambrose,  preaching  at  Milan  over  the  bleeding  remains  of  the 
disinterred  martyrs,  lent  himself  to  what  he  must  have  suspected 
or  known  to  be  a  lie.  But  the  lie  was  told  and  exhibited  for 
the  confutation  of  the  Arians,  to  which  holy  object  Ambrose 
would  as  readily  have  sacrificed  his  life.  And  though  evil  done 
that  good  may  come,  be  evil  still — nay,  an  evil  peculiarly  pesti- 
lent and  hard  to  be  forgiven — yet  there  is,  after  all,  a  wide 
difference  between  Bishop  Bonner  and  Jonathan  Wilde.  Dfr- 
vout  fanaticism,  if  it  may  not  extenuate,  does  at  least  sublimate 
crime.  By  the  intensity  of  his  convictions,  the  greatness  of  hi^ 
aims,  and  the  energy  of  his  motives,  the  genuine  fanatic  places 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  contempt,  of  disgust,  or  of  unmixed 
abhorrence.  We  feel  that,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
noblest  of  men  might  be  betrayed  into  such  illusions,  and  urged 
into  such  guilt  as  his.  We  acknowledge  that,  under  happier 
auspices,  he  might  have  been  the  benefactor,  not  the  curse  of 
his  species.  We  perceive  that,  if  his  erring  judgment  could  be 
corrected,  he  might  even  yet  be  reclaimed  to  philanthropy  and 
to  peace.  If  we  desire  that  retributive  justice  should  overtake 
him,  the  aspiration  is,  that  he  may  fall  'a  victim  to  the  gods,' 
and  not  be  hewed  as  '  a  carcass  for  the  hounds.'  Not  such  is 
the  vengeance  we  invoke  on  the  dramatic  Dunstan  and  his  minis- 
tering demon.  We  upbraid  the  tardiness  of  human  invention, 
which  laboured  a  thousand  years  in  the  discovery  of  the  tread- 
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mill.  Or  rather  our  ailmiratton  of  the  genius  which  created  so 
noble  an  tma^e  of  intellectual  power,  ruthless  demion,  and  fear- 
ful hardthooa,  is  alloyed  by  some  resentment  that  the  poet 
Bbould  so  hare  marred  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  How  Doble 
a  work  it  is  will  best  be  understood  by  listening  to  the  soliloquy 
in  which  Dunstan  communes  with  his  own  heart,  and  with  his 
Maker,  on  the  comnussion  entrusted  to  him,  and  on  the  spiritual 
temptations  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  discbeT^e  of  it  t— - 

'  Spirit  of  apecniation,  re«t,  oh  resti 

And  push  not  froni  her  place  the  Hpirit  of  prayer  I 

God,  thou'st  given  unto  me  a  troubled  being — 

So  move  upon  the  face  thereof,  that  light 

May  he,  and  be  divided  from  the  darknese  I 

Arm  thou  my  aoul  that  I  may  emiw  and  clwsB 

The  ^irit  of  that  darkness,  whom  not  1 

But  Thou  thro'  me  compellest, — Mighty  power, 

Legions  of  piercing  thoughig  illuminate. 

Hast  Thou  commitieil  to  ray  large  command. 

Weapons  of  light  and  radiant  shafts  of  day. 

And  iteeds  that  trample  on  the  tumbling  clonda. 

Bnt  with  them  it  bath  pleased  Tbee  to  let  mingle 

Evil  imaginations,  corporal  slings, 

A  host  of  Impa  and  Ethiope,  dark  doubts, 

SuggeBtions  of  rerolt.— -Who  ia't  that  dares '». 
In  the  same  spirit,  at  once  exulting,  self-esptoring,  and  irre- 
verent, Dunstan  bursts  out  in  a  sort  of  p;ean  on  his  anticipated 
success,  as  he  enters  the  Tower  to  persuade  the  abdication  of  his 
sovereign. 

'  Kings  shall  bow  down  before  thee,  said  my  soul. 

And  it  is  even  so.     Hail,  ancient  Hold  1 

Thy  chambers  are  moat  cheerful,  though  the  light 

Enter  not  freely ;  for  the  eye  of  God 

Smiles  in  upon  them.      Cherish'd  by  His  smile 

My  heart  is  glad  within  me,  and  to  Him 

Shall  testify  in  works  a  strenuous  joy. 

— Methinks  that  I  could  he  myself  that  roek 

Whereon  the  Church  is  founded, — wind  and  flood 

Beating  against  me,  hoisteroas  in  vain. 

I  thank  you,  Gracious  Powers  I  Snperoal  Host  I 

I  thank  you  that  on  me,  though  young  in  years, 

Ye  put  the  glorious  charge  to  try  with  fire. 

To  winnow  and  to  purge.     I  hear  you  cell  1 

A  radiance  and  a  resonance  from  Heaven 

Snrrounds  me,  and  my  soul  is  breaking  forth 

In  strength,  as  did  the  new-created  Sun 

When  Earih  beheld  it  Brst  on  the  fourth  day. 


Than  to  my  spirit  now.     1  bear  the  call. 
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Mj  iDSwer,  God,  and  Earth,  and  Hell  sball  bear. 

Bnt  I  coald  reason  with  thee,  Gracioo*  Poirer, 

For  that  thoa  givest  me  to  perrorm  thj  work 

Such  aorr;  inBtrameiitt.* 
The  spirit  thus  agitated  had  not  always  been  a  prey  to  di»> 
quieting  thoughts.  Dunstan  had  once  loved  as  other  roeo  lore, 
and  even  on  his  seared  heart  were  engreren  recollections  which 
revive  in  all  their  youthful  warmth  and  beauty  as  he  contemplates 
the  agonies  of  his  captive  king,  and  tenipts  him  to  abdicate  his 
crown  by  the  prospect  of  hb  reunion  to  Elgiva. 
•  When  Satan  first 

Attempted  me,  'twas  in  a  woman's  shape  ; 

Such  shape  as  ms;  hare  erst  misled  mankiDd, 

When  Greece  or  Home  uprear'd  with  Pagan  rites 

Temples  to  Venus,  pictored  there  or  carved 

With  rouoded,  polisb'd,  and  exubeTant  grace. 

And  mien  whose  dimpled  cbangefulness  betraf'd. 

Thro'  jocund  hues,  the  sfriousness  of  passion. 

1  was  attempted  tbns,  and  Satan  sang, 

With  female  pipe  and  melodies  that  thrill'd 

The  sofien'd  aoal,  of  mild  Tolnptuous  ease. 

And  tender  sports  that  chased  the  kindling  hours 

In  odorous  gardens  or  on  terraces, 

To  music  of  the  fountaina  and  the  birds. 

Or  else  in  skirting  groTes  bj  sunshine  smitten. 

Or  warm  winds  kiss'd,  wbiUt  we  from  shine  to  shade 

Kofed  unregarded.     Yes,  'twas  Satan  sang, 

Because  'twaa  snng  to  me,  whom  God  had  call'd 

To  other  pastime  and  severtir  joys. 

Bnt  were  it  not  for  this,  God's  strict  behest 

Enjoin'd  upon  me,— had  I  not  been  vow'd 

To  holiest  serrice  rigorously  required, 

1  should  h&Te  owned  it  for  an  Angel's  voice, 

Nor  erer  could  an  earthly  crown,  or  toys 

And  childishness  of  vain  ambition,  gauds 

And  tinsels  of  the  world,  have  Inred  my  heart 

Into  tbe  tangle  of  those  mortal  cares 

That  gather  round  a  throne.     What  call  is  thine 

From  God  or  Man,  what  voice  within  bids  thee 

Such  pleastiree  to  forego,  such  cares  cooTront?' 
Dunstan  is  a  superb  sophister.  Observe  with  what  address 
he  reconciles^  himself  to  the  fraud  so  coarse  and  degrading  as  that 
of  making  his  instrument,  Gurmo,  shake  the  forest  with  dismal 
bowlings,  to  intimate  to  the  passers-by  that  the  hour  of  fierce 
conflict  between  the  Saint  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness  had  ar- 
rived. Contempt  of  mankind,  and  of  his  supposed  adversary, 
are  skilfully  called  up  to  still  the  voice  of  honour  and  the  remon- 
strances of  conscience. 
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'  And  csll'it  thoa  tbii  a  fraud,  thon  secniar  lack-brain  ? 

Thou  loose  IsT-pnest,  I  tell  thee  it  is  nooe. 

Do  I  not  battle  wage  in  very  deed 

With  Satan  P     Yea,  and  conquer  I     And  who'e  be 

Sailh  falsehood  is  deliver'd  in  these  howie, 

Which  do  but  to  the  vulgar  ear  trandlale 

Truths  else  to  them  ineffable  ?  '  Where's  Satan  ? 

His  presence,  life  and  kingdom  ?     Not  the  air 

Nor  bowels  of  the  earth,  nor  central  6res 

His  habitat  exhibits ;  it  ie  here. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  Man.     And  if  from  benca 

I  cast  him  with  discomfiture,  that  truth 

Is  verily  of  the  vulgar  seose  conceived, 

By  utterance  symbolic,  when  they  deem 

That,  met  in  bodily  oppugiiancy, 

I  tweak  him  by  the  enout.     A  fair  belief 

Wherein  the  fleshy  and  the  palpable  type 

Doth  of  pure  truth  substantiate  the  essence. 

Enough.     Come  down.     The  screech-owl  from  afar 

Upbraids  thy  nsurpation.     Cease,  1  say.' 

It  is  with  admirable  truth  and  insight  into  human  character 
that  Dunstan  is  made  to  resort  to  artifices,  as  various  as  the  oc- 
casions suggesting  them,  to  evade  the  expostulations  with  which 
conscience  still  tracks  him  in  the  path  of  guilt.  From  scorn  of 
man  he  passes  to  a  kind  of  adoration  of  the  mystical  abstract 
Being,  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  more  palpable  idols,  it  is  so 
easy  to  render  an  extravagant  homage.  What  a  labyrinth  of 
gigantic,  vague,  half- conceived  images  is  it  into  which  he  plunges, 
in  the  endeavour  to  sustain  his  own  mind,  by  contemplating  the 
majesty  and  the  holiness  of  the  impersonation  in  the  cause  of 
which  he  is  willing  to  believe  himself  engaged. 
•  The  Church  is  great, 

Is  holy,  ia  inef&bly  divine  1 

Spiritualty  seen,  and  with  the  eye  of  faith. 

The  body  of  the  Church,  lit  from  within. 

Seems  but  the  luminous  phantom  of  a  body ; 

The  incorporeal  spirit  is  all  in  all. 

Eternity  a  parte  poit  et  ante 

So  drioKR  the  refuse,  thins  the  material  fibre, 

'That  lost  in  ultimate  tenuity 

The  actual  and  the  mortal  lineaments, 

The  Church  in  Time,  the  meagre,  definite,  bare, 

Eccleaiasiicsl  anatomy. 

The  body  of  this  death  translates  itself, 

And  glory  upon  glory  swallowing  all 

Makes  earth  a  scarce  distinguishable  speck 

In  universal  heaven.     Such  is  the  Church 

As  seen  by  faith  ;  but  otherwise  regarded, 
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Tbe  b«d]r  of  tb«  Charch  ii  tevch'd  io  vain 

To  God  the  seat  of  tb«  totil ;  for  it  ia  nowhere. 

Here  are  two  Bi»bopt,  bat  'tie  oot  in  them/ 
To  the  dramatic  character  of  Dunstan,  th3  antithesis  is  that  of 
Wulfatun  the  Wise.  An  idealist  arreated  in  tbe  current  of  life 
bji  tbe  ed<ly  of  Uis  own  thoughts,  be  muses  away  bis  existence  in 
one  lonf[,  tnougL  ever -ah  if  ting  dream  of  labours  to  be  undertaken, 
and  duties  to  be  performed.  Studious  of  books,  of  nature,  of  the 
heart,andof  tbewaysof  man,  his  intellectual  wealth  feeds  a  peren- 
nial stream  of  di'^course,  which,  meandering  through  every  field  of 
speculation,  and  in  turns  enriching  all,  still  changes  the  course  it 
ought  to  pursue,  or  overflows  the  banks  by  whicli  it  should  be 
conbned,  as  often  as  any  obstacle  is  opposed  to  its  continuous 
progress.  Love,  poetry,  friendship,  philosophy,  war,  politics, 
morals,  and  manners,  each  is  profoundly  contemplated,  eloquently 
discussed,  and  helplessly  abandoned,  by  this  master  of  ineffectual 
wisdom:  and  yet  lie  is  an  element  in  society  which  could  be  worse 
spared. than  the  shrewdest  practical  understanding  in  tbe  Camp,  or 
the  Exchange.  His  wide  circuit  of  meditation  has  made  him 
catholic,  charitable,  and  indulgent.  In  the  large  horizon  which 
his  mental  eye  traverses,  he  discerns  such  comp^ehen■^ive  analo- 
gies, such  countless  indications  of  the  creative  goodness,  and  such 
glorious  aspects  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  as  no  narrower  ken  could 
embrace,  and  no  busier  mind  combine  and  harmonize.  To  form 
such  combinations,  and  to  scatter  prodigally  around  him  tbe  germs 
of  thought,  if  happily  they  may  bear  fruit  in  iniellecis  better  dis- 
ciplined, though  less  opulent  than  his  own,  is  the  delight  and  tbe 
real  duly  of  Wulfstan,  the  colloquial.  His  talk,  when  listeners 
are  to  be  had,  thus  becomes  a  ceaseless  exercise  of  kindness;  and 
even  when  there  are  none  to  heed  him,  an  imaginary  circle  still 
enables  him  to  soliloquize  most  benevolently.  In  this  munificent 
diffusion  of  his  mental  treasures,  the  good  man  is  not  merely 
happy,  but  invulnerable.  Let  fortune  play  her  antics  as  she  will, 
eacli  shall  furnish  him  with  a  text ;  and  he  will  embellish  all  with 
quaint  conceits  or  diagnostic  expositions.  His  daughter  steals  an 
unworthy  match;  but  he  rebounds  from  tbe  shock  to  moralize  an 

Earental  disappointment  and  conjugal  constancy.  He  is  over- 
orne  and  trampled  down  by  the  energy  of  Dunstan,  and  imme- 
diately discovers  in  his  misadventure  a  proof  how  well  the  events 
of  his  own  age  are  adapted  for  history ;  and  how  admirably  a  re- 
tirement to  Oxford  will  enable  himself  to  become  the  historian. 
Could  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  have  really  thus  blossomed  in 
the  iron  age  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxons?  It  ia  a  hard  problem.  But 
the  efiBorescence  of  his  theatrical  representative  is  rendered  pro- 
bable to  all  who  ever  performed  tbe  pilgrimage  to  the  Hiero- 
phant  at  Highgate,  in  the  golden  era  of  George  IV,     Nerer 
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was  there  a  group  of  auditors  better  disposed  or  better  able  to 
appreciate  tue  wisdom  of  a  sage,  than  those  who  are  collected 
found  Wulfstan.     See  with  what  fine  dlBcriminattOD  and  keea 
relish  his  portrait  is  sketched  by  one  of  them. 
<  Still 

Tiiis  life  and  all  that  it  coDlaine,  to  him 

Is  but  a  tisBue  of  illumiDous  dreams 

Fill'd  with  book-wiBdom,  pictured  tfaonght,  and  love 

Tbat  on  its  own  creations  ependH  itself. 

All  tbin^  be  understande,  and  notbJDg  does. 

Profusely  eloquent  in  copious  praise 

or  action,  be  will  talk  to  you  as  one 

WhoEs  wisdura  lay  in  dealings  and  transactions; 

Yet  so  much  action  as  might  tie  bis  shoe 

Cannot  bis  will  coniniand;  himeelf  alone 

lly  bis  own  wisdom  not  a  jot  the  gainer. 

Of  silence,  and  the  hundred  thousand  thing* 

'Tis  better  not  to  mention,  be  will  speak, 

And  still  most  wisely. — But,  behold !  he  comes.' 

Leolf,  who  thus  delineates  the  character  of  Wulfstan,  is  about 
to  announce  to  the  old  man  the  secret  marriage  of  his  daughter; 
and  as  the  Earl  cautiously  approaches  the  unwelcome  topic,  the 
philosopher  linds  in  each  turn  of  the  discourse  some  theme  which 
hurries  him  away  to  a  boundless  distance  from  the  matter  in  hand. 
Obeying  the  law  by  which  his  own  ideas  are  associated,  but  with 
the  tendency  observable  in  all  dreamers,  sleeping  or  waking,  to 
reconcile  the  vision  with  any  suggestion  from  without,  he  involves 
himself  in  an  enquiry  how  a  man  in  middle  life  should  wed,  and 
on  that  critical  topic  thus  makes  deliverance: — 

■  Love  changes  with  the  changing:  life  of  man : 

In  its  first  youth,  snfficient  to  itself, 

Heedless  of  all  beside,  it  reigns  alone. 

Revels  or  storms,  and  spends  itself  in  passion. 

In  middle  age — a  garden  through  whose  soil 

The  roote  of  neighbouring  forest-trees  have  crept — 

It  strikes  on  stringy  customs  bedded  deep, 

Perhsps  on  alien  passions ;  still  it  grows 

And  lacks  not  force  nor  freshness :  but  this  age 

Shall  aptly  chuse  as  answering  best  its  own, 

A  lore  that  clings  not,  nor  is  exigent, 

Encumbers  not  the  active  purposes, 

Nor  drains  their  source  ;  but  proffers  with  free  grace 

Pleasure  at  pleasure  touch 'd,  at  pleasure  waved, 

A  waebing  of  the  weary  traveller's  feet, 

A  quenching  of  his  thirst,  a  sweet  repose 

Alternate  and  preparative,  in  grovel 

Where  loving  much  the  flower  that  loves  the  shade, 
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And  loving  much  the  shule  tfakt  that  flower  Iotm, 

lie  yet  is  anbewiMer'J,  anenslaved, 

Thence  starting  light,  am)  pleasanllj  let  go, 

When  Berious  service  caJU. 
Mr  Sfaandy's  e-iponditure  of  eloquence  on  the  rfeath  of  his  son, 
was  not  more  consolatory  to  the  bereaved  rhetorician,  than  are  the 
disquisitions  of  Wulfstan  on  his  daughter's  undutiful  marriagf. 
She  must  no  longer  be  mutable  of  purpose.  She  must  study  the 
excellent  uses  of  constancy,  and  abide  m  quietude  of  mind.  The 
fickle  wind  may  be  her  teacher.  Then,  as  if  himself  floating  on 
the  wings  of  some  soft  and  balmy  gale,  the  poetical  sage 
drowns  all  his  parental  anxieties  in  this  light  and  beautiml 
parable  :— 

*  The  wind,  when  first  he  rose  and  went  abroad 

Thro'  the  vast  region,  felt  himself  at  fault. 

Wanting  a  voice ;  and  suddenly  to  earth 

Descended  with  a  wafture  and  a  swoop, 

Where,  wandering  volatile  from  kind  to  kind, 

He  woo'd  the  serenl  trees  tu  give  him  one. 

First  he  besonght  the  ash;  the  voice  she  lent 

FitAilly  with  a  free  and  lashing  change 

Flung  here  and  there  its  sad  uncertainties  : 

The  aspen  neit ;  a  dutter'd  frivolous  twitter 

Was  her  sole  tribute  :  from  the  willow  came, 

So  long  BS  dainty  aaiuDner  dress'd  her  out, 

A  whispering  sweetness,  but  her  winter  note 

Was  hissing,  dry,  and  reedy  :  lastly  the  pine 

Did  he  solicit,  and  from  her  he  drew 

A  voice  so  constant,  soft,  and  lowly  deep, 

That  there  be  rested,  welcoming  in  her 

A  mild  memorial  of  the  ocean  care 

Where  he  was  born.' 

The  Spirit  of  rnmiuation  possesses  all  the  persons  of  thia 
drama.  No  wonder,  Chen,  that  Leolf  feeds  on  his  own  thoughts, 
as  best  becomes  a  discarded  lover.  But  of  that  deplorable  class 
of  mankind,  he  is  a  remarkable,  if  not  altogether  a  new  variety. 
He  had  climbed  the  central  arch  in  the  bridge  of  life,  painfully 
conscious  of  the  solitude  of  his  heart  in  the  midst  of  the  busy 
crowd,  and  cherishing  a  vague  but  earnest  desire  for  deliverance. 
An  ideal  form,  lovely  as  the  day-spring,  and  radiant  with  love 
to  him,  haunted  his  path,  and  he  lived  in  the  faith  that  tlie 
bright  reality  would  at  length  be  disclosed,  when  his  spirit 
should  know  the  blessedness  of  that  union  which  mystically  re- 
presents to  man  the  design  and  the  perfection  of  his  being.  She 
came,  or  seemed  to  come,  in  the  form  of  Elgiva — the  glorious 
impersonation  of  that  dazzling  fantasy — the   actual   fulfilment 
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of  many  a  dreaui]  too  fondly  courted  by  his  solemn  and  orer- 
burdened  mind.  Nature  had  made  her  beauUful,  and,  even 
when  the  tnaiden's  ruby  lips  were  closed,  her  beaming  eye  and 
dimpled  cheek  gave  utterance  to  thoughts,  now  more  joyous  or 
impassioned,  now  more  profound  or  holy,  than  any  which  could 
be  imparted  through  the  coarser  vehicle  of  articulate  speech.  So 
judged  the  enamoured  interpreter  of  that  fair  tablet — mistalciog 
for  emanations  of  her  mind  the  glowing  hues  reflected  by  that 
brilliant  sur&ce  from  his  own.  He  threw  over  the  object  of  his 
homage  all  the  most  rich  and  graceful  draperies  stored  in  the 
wardrobe  of  his  own  pensive  imagination ;  unconsciously  wor- 
shipped the  creature  of  his  own  fancy ;  and  adorned  her  with  a 
diadem  which,  though  visible  to  him  alone,  had  for  a  true  heart 
a  greater  value  than  the  proudest  crown  which  could  be  shared 
with  kings.  Such  was  not  Elgiva's  judgment.  Her  ear  drank 
in  the  flatteries  of  Edwin  ;  nor  had  he  long  to  sue  for  the  hand 
which  had  been  plighted  to  the  champion  and  defender  of  his 
throne.  A  ready  vengeance  was  in  the  grasp '  of  Leolf.  One 
word  from  him  would  have  sealed  the  doom  of  his  successful 
rival.  But  no  such  word  passes  his  lips.  In  his  solitude  he 
probes  the  incurable  wound  which  had  blighted  all  the  hopes, 
and  dispelled  all  the  illusions  of  life.  He  broods  with  melan- 
choly intentness  over  the  bleak  prospect,  and  drains  to  the  dregs 
the  bitter  cup  of  irremediable  desolation.  But  in  his  noble 
spirit  there  is  no  place  for  scorn,  resentment,  or  reproach.  His 
duty,  though  it  be  to  protect  with  his  life  the  authors  of  his 
wretchedness,  is  performed  in  the  true  spirit  of  duty ; — quietly, 
earnestly,  and  without  vaunt  or  ostentation.  He  has  sympathy 
to  spare  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  while  demanding  none  for  hia 
own.  He  extenuates  with  judicial  rectitude  and  calmness  £1- 
giva's  infidelity  to  himself,  and  loyally  dies  to  restore  her  to  the 
arms  of  her  husband. 

Leolf  is  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  whose  mind  justice,  in  the 
largest  conception  of  the  word,  exercises  an  undisputed  sway ; — 
silencing,  though  it  cannot  assuage,  the  deepest  sorrow,  repress- 
ing all  the  importunities  of  selMove,  restraining  every  severe 
and  uncharitable  censure,  and  exacting  the  faithful,  though  un- 
requited, discharge  of  all  the  obligations  of  loyalty,  and  lore, 
and  honour.  The  world  in  which  we  live  abounds  in  models, 
which  may  have  suEgested,  by  the  power  of  contrast,  this  image 
of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier.  Haughty  self-assertion  is  not 
merely  pardoned  in  our  public  men,  but  takes  its  place  among 
their  conventional  virtues.  We  are  accustomed  to  extol  that  exqui- 
site sensitiveness  which  avenges  every  wrong,  and  repels  every 
indignity,  even  though  the  welfare  of  our  common  country  be 
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the  sacrifice.  To  appreciate  the  majeity  of  a  mind  wliioh,  in 
the  most  conspicuous  stations  of  life,  surrendera  Itoelf  to  the 
l^aidance  of  perfect  equitjr — and  of  humility,  the  offspring  of 
equity ;  which  has  mastered  resentment  and  pride  as  completely 
as  all  the  baser  passioos — we  must  turn  from  the  real  to  the 
mimetic  theatre,  and  study  man  not  as  he  actually  is,  in  camps 
and  parliaments,  but  as  he  is  here  exhibited  on  the  stage. 

Relieved  from  attendance  on  his  feeble  sovereign  and  faith- 
less queen,  Leolf  (a  great  soliloquist)  takes  his  stand  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  thus  gives  uftertince  to  the  thoughts  which  disap- 
pointment had  awakened  In  his  melancholy,  though  well-balanced 
mind : — 

'  Rocki  thut  beheld  my  boyhood  !     Periloas  shelf 

Thst  aursed  my  iafwit  coursf^e  I     Once  k^q 

I  stand  before  yon — not  m  in  other  days 

In  yonr  grey  faces  smiling. — but  like  you 

The  worse  for  weather.     Here  again  I  stand, 

Again  and  on  the  solitvy  shore 

Old  ocean  plays  as  on  an  instroment, 

Making  that  ancient  moiic,  when  not  known  P 

Tliat  ancient  music  only  not  so  old 

At  He  who  parted  ocean  from  dry  land 

And  Mw  (hat  it  was  good.     Upon  my  ear, 

A*  in  the  season  of  suiceptive  youth, 

The  raelloir  mormnr  falls — bnt  finds  the  sense 

DuU'd  by  dittemper  ;  tball  I  say — by  time  P 

Enough  in  action  has  my  life  been  spent 

Throneh  the  past  decade,  to  rebate  tbe  edge 

Of  early  sensibility.     The  sun 

Rides  high,  and  on  the  thoroughfares  of  life 

I  find  myself  a  man  in  middle  age, 

Busy  and  hanl  to  please.     The  sun  shall  soon 

Dip  westerly, — but  oh  I  how  little  like 

Are  life's  two  twilights  !     Wonid  tbe  last  were  first 

And  the  first  last  I  that  so  we  might  be  sootbed 

Upon  the  thoroughfaree  of  busy  life 

Beneath  the  noon -day  sun,  with  hope  of  joy 

Freib  as  the  morn, — with  hope  of  breaking  lights, 

lUnminated  mists  and  spuigled  lawns 

And  woodland  orisons  and  unfolding  flowers. 

As  things  in  expectation.— Weak  of  faith  I 

Is  not  the  course  of  earthly  outlook,  thus 

Reversed  from  Hope,  an  argument  to  Hope 

That  she  was  licensed  to  tbe  heart  of  man 

For  etber  than  for  earthly  contemplations, 

In  that  obeervatory  domiciled 

For  surrey  of  the  atan  P ' 
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It  is  in  hi§  l«§t  iater?iew  with  Elgiva  that  th«  oharaoteT  of 
.  Leolf  is  best  exhibited.  He  has  resoued  her  from  capUrity,  and, 
during  a  transient  pause  in  bsr  flight  vith  him  to  Edwin,  the 
inconstant  Queen  aspressss  her  gratitude,  and  suggests  her  con- 
trition. It  is  a  acene  of  pathos  and  dignity  whioh  we  should  re* 
joioe  to  transfer  into  our  pages,  but  which  would  be  impaired  by 
abridgement,  and  is  too  long  for  quotation  as  it  stands. 

If  Leolf  is  the  example  of  the  magnanimous  endurance  of  tha 
ills  of  life,  Athulf,  his  friend  and  brother  soldier,  is  the  portrait 
of  a  nan  bom  to  encounter  and  to  ba£Be  them.  It  is  drawn  witli 
tbo  elaborate  care,  and  touched  and  retouched  with  tho  parental 
fondness  with  which  authors  cherish,  and  sometimes  enervate, 
their  favoured  progeny.  Unfortunately,  Athulf  is  surrounded  by 
a  throng  of  dramatic  persons,  who  afford  him  no  sufficient  space 
for  action  or  for  speech.  We  become  acquainted  with  him  chiefly 
by  observing  the  impression  he  leaves  on  the  minds  of  his  asso- 
ciates, bis  enemies,  and  his  friends.  Wulfstan  the  Wise  is  one  of 
these ;  and  he  will  describe  Athulf  with  a  warmth  and  vigoar 
which  it  is  impossible  to  emulate,  although  it  must  be  admuted 
to  be  not  inconsiderably  abstruse — an  infirmity  to  which  the  good 
Wulfstan  is  greatly  addicted. 

'  Much  mirtb  he  hath,  and  yet  less  mirth  than  fancy. 

His  it  that  nature  of  humanity 

Which  both  w»ys  doth  redound,  rejoicibg  now 

With  sowings  of  the  loul,  aaoa  brought  low  ; 

For  such  the  law  thai  rule*  the  larger  spirite. 

This  Boul  of  man,  this  elemental  craaia, 

CoDipleled,  should  present  the  unirerBe 

Abounding  in  all  kinds ;  and  unto  all 

One  law  is  common, — that  their  act  and  rsach 

Stretch 'd  to  the  farthest  is  reBJlient  ever. 

And  ID  resilience  hath  its  plenary  force. 

Against  the  gust  remitting  fiercelier  burns 

The  fire,  than  with  the  gust  it  burnt  before. 

The  richest  mirtb,  the  richest  sadness  too, 

Stands  from  a  groundwork  of  its  opposite  t 

For  these  extremes  np<m  the  way  to  meet 

Take  a  wide  sweep  of  Nature,  gathering  in 

HuTests  of  sundry  seasoDs.' 
With  Dunetan,  Leolf,  Wulfetao,  add  Athulf,  fir«  astot^ated  a 
rich  variety  of  other  oharacters — some  elaborately,  some  slightly, 
sketched — and  some  exhibited  in  tJiat  rapid  outline  which  is  de- 
signed to  suggest,  rather  ^n  to  portray  the  image  which  occu- 
pies the  poet's  fancy.  There  is  Odo  the  Archbishop,  the  sport 
of  the  winds  and  currents,  into  which  this  victim  of  dignity  and 
circumstances  is  passively  borne — a  sort  of  rott^  dragon^  or  tia- 
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Tencitux  king-at-arms,  hurried  by  some  misadventure  in  feats  of 
real  chivalry,  with  nothing  but  tabard  and  mantle  to  oppose  to 
the  sharp  sword  and  heavy  battle-axe ; — and  Clarenbald,  by  office 
a  Lord  Chancellor,  a  pompous  patronizing  appendage  of  royalty, 
who,  in  an  age  of  war  and  treason,  and  amidst  the  clash  of  arms, 
is  no  better  tnan  a  kind  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  Aula 
lUffia  ; — and  Ruold,  a  hare-brained  gallant,  whom  the  frown  of  a 
polished  brow,  or  the  smile  of  a  dimpled  cheek,  will  mould  to 
the  fair  one's  purposes,  though  faith,  life,  and  honour  should  be 
the  forfeit ; — and  Edwin  himself,  the  slave  in  turn  of  every  pas- 
sion which  assails  him,  love,  anger,  despondency,  impatience, 
and  revenge,  ever  wasting  his  energies  to  no  purpose,  and  play- 
ing the  fool  with  the  indefeasible  dignity  of  him  who  at  once 
wears  and  worships  an  hereditary  crown ; — and  Elgiva,  the  storm- 
compelling  beauty,  who  sets  a  world  in  fiames,  and  who  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  bands  of  her  dramatic  creator  with  a  character 
enUrely  neutral  and  unformed  ;  in  order  that  all  may  ascribe  to 
her  such  fascinations  as  may  best  explain  to  each  the  mystery  of 
her  influence  over  the  weak  and  the  wise,  the  feeble  and  the  re- 
solute ; — and  Emma,  a  damsel  whose  virtue  (for  she  is  virtuous 
and  good  and  firm  of  heart)  is  but  little  indebted  to  her  discre- 
tion ;  for  the  maiden  is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  in- 
termeddling, and,  at  his  bidding,  assumes  by  turns  the  dbguises 
of  a  wife,  of  a  strolling  minstrel,  and  of  a  priest,  to  disentangle 
the  webs  which  she  has  spun  ; — and  there  are  military  leaders  and 
ecclesiastics,  fortune-tellers  and  scholars,  jesters,  swineherds,  and 
foresters — to  each  of  whom  is  assigoed  some  share  in  the  dialogue 
or  in  the  plot — which  glows  like  the  firmament  with  stars  of  every 
magnitude,  clustering  into  constellatious  of  endless  variety. 

This  crowding  of  the  scene  at  once  conduces  to  the  beauty, 
and  impairs  the  interest  of  this  drama.  If  our  arithmetic  fail  us 
not,  there  appear  on  the  stage  not  fewer  than  fifty  interlocutors, 
who  jostle  and  cross  each  other — impede  the  development  of  the 
fable,  and  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  or  of  the  spectator,  an 
impression  at  once  indistinct  and  fatiguing.  It  is  not  till  after  a 
second  or  a  third  perusal,  that  the  narrative  or  succession  of  events 
emei^ea  distinctly  from  the  throng  of  the  doings  and  the  sayings. 
But  each  successive  return  to  this  drama  brings  to  light,  with  a 
still  increasing  hrillinncy,  the  exquisite  structure  of  the  verse, 
the  manly  vigour  of  thought,  and  the  deep  wisdom  to  which  it 
^ves  most  musical  utterance;  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  poet 
with  all  that  is  to  be  loved  and  revered  in  our  common  nature, 
and  his  no  less  generous  anUpathy  for  ail  that  debases  and  cor- 
rupts it ;  his  sagacious  and  varied  insight  into  the  chambers  of 
imagery  in  the  human  heart;  and  the  all-controUing  and  fault- 
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less  taste  wliich  makes  him  intnitirely  conscions  of  the  limits 
which  separate  the  beautiful  from  the  blse,  the  eztraragant,  and 
the  affected. 

A  great  writer  is  his  own  most  formidable  rival.  If  *  Edwin 
the  Fiur'  shall  fail  of  due  acceptaace,  it  will  be  more  to  '  Philip 
Van  Aiterelde '  than  to  any  other  hostile  critic  that  such  ill  suc- 
cess will  be  really  owin^.  Mr  Taylor  has  erected  a  standard  by 
which  he  must  be  measured  and  judged.  The  sect  of  the  Takers- 
down  is  a  large  and  active  fraternity,  among  whom  there  are 
never  wanting  some  to  speak  of  powers  impaired,  and  of  exhausted 
resources.  Untrue,  in  fact,  as  such  a  censure  would  be,  it  would 
not  be  quite  desUtute  of  plausibility.  '  Philip  Van  Artevelde' 
has  a  deeper  and  a  more  concentrated  interest  than  *  Edwin  the 
Fair.'  It  approaches  far  more  nearly  to  the  true  character  of 
tragedy.  Virtues,  hazardous  in  their  growth,  majestic  in  their 
triumph,  and  venerable  even  in  the  fall,  shed  a  glory  round  the 
hero,  with  which  the  guilt  and  the  impunity  of  Dunstan  form  ft 
painful  contrast.  The  scene  of  the  play,  moreover,  is  more 
warm  and  genial,  and  the  versification  flows  more  easily,  and  in 
closer  resemblance  to  the  numerous  prose  of  Massinger,  and  of 
Fletcher.  There  is  also  less  of  the  uniformity  wiiich  may  be 
observed  in  the  style  of  '  Edwin,'  where  churchmen,  laics,  and 
ladies  are  all  members  of  one  family,  and  have  all  the  family 
failing,  of  talking  philosophy.  The  idle  King  himself  moralizes 
not  a  little;  anoeven  thorough  huntsman  pauses  to  compare 
the  fawning  of  his  dogs  with  the  flatteries  of  the  court.  But  if 
the  earlier  work  be  the  greater  drama,  the  later  is  assuredly  the 
greater  poem.  More  abundant  mental  resources  of  every  kind 
are  there — knowledge  more  comprehensive — an  imagination  at 
once  more  prompt  and  more  discursive — theear  tuned  toakeener 
sense  of  harmony — the  points  of  contact  and  sympathy  with  the 
world  multiplied — and  the  visible  traces  of  that  kind  influence 
which  passing  years  have  obviously  shed  on  a  mind  always 
replete  with  energy  and  courage,  but  which  faad  not,  till  now, 
given  proof  that  it  was  informed  in  an  equal  degree  by  charity, 
benevolence,  and  compassion. 

It  is,  indeed,  rather  as  a  poet  than  as  a  dramatist  that  Mr 
Taylor  cltums  the  suffrage  of  those  with  whom  it  rests  to  confer 
the  high  reward  of  his  labours.  In  a  memorable  essay,  prefixed 
to  bis  former  tragedy,  he  explained  and  vindicated,  not  nis  dnt- 
matic  but  his  poetical  creed,  and  then,  as  now,  proceeded  to 
illustrate  his  own  doctrines.  To  the  credit  of  having  discovered 
anv  latent  truth,  or  of  having  unfolded  any  new  theory  of  the 
Buolime  art  be  pursues,  he,  of  course,  made  no  pretension.  It 
would  have  been  utterly  at  variance  with  the  robust  sense  which 
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ii  impresaed  oa  erery  page  he  writei.  Hts  object  was  to  refute 
B  Bwarm  of  popular  Bectariana,  by  procluming;  anew  the  anoleiit 
aod  Catholic  faith.  As  the  first  postulate  of  his  argament,  he 
lidd  it  down,  that  if  a  man  would  write  well,  either  with  rhythm 
or  without,  it  behoved  him  to  hare  •omething  to  say.  From  this 
dsmantary  truth,  be  proceeded  to  the  more  abstniae  and  ques- 
tionable tenet,  that  '  no  man  can  he  a  very  great  pott  who  is  not 
'  also  a  great  philosopher.* 

To  what  muse  the  highest  honour  is  justly  due,  and  what 
exercises  of  the  poetic  faculty  ought  to  command,  in  the  highest 
iegtae,  the  reverence  of  mankind,  are  problems  not  to  be  resolved 
without  an  enquiry  into  various  recondite  principles.  But  it  is  a 
Su  lew  obscure  question  what  is  the  poetry  which  men  do  leally 
lore,  ponder,  commit  to  memory,  incorporate  into  the  mass  of 
their  habitu^  thoughts,  digest  as  texts,  or  cherish  as  anodynes. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  Paternoster  Row,  if  endowed 
with  speech,  oould  best  determine.  It  would  be  brought  to  a 
decision,  if  some  literary  deluge  (in  the  shspe,  for  example,  of  a 
prohibitory  booictax)  would  sweep  over  tne  land — consigning 
to  the  abyss  our  whole  poetical  patrimony,  and  all  the  treasures 
of  veiae  accumulated  In  our  own  generation.  In  that  frightful 
catastrophe,  who  are  the  poets  whom  pious  hands  would  be 
stretched  out  to  save  ?  The  philosophical  ?  They  would  sink 
unheeded,  with  Lucretius  at  their  head.  Or  the  allegerical? 
The  waves  would  close  unresistingly  over  them,  though  the  Faery 
Queen  herself  should  be  submerged.  Or  the  desoriptive  P  Wind- 
sn  Forest  and  Orongar  Hill  would  disappear,  with  whole  galleries 
of  inferior  paintings.  Or  the  witty  ?  In  such  a  tempest  even 
Hudibras  would  not  be  rich  enough  to  attract  the  zeal  of  the 
Salvors.  Or  the  moral  ?  Essays  on  man,  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  the  '  pleasures'  of  man's  intellectual  faculties,  would 
sink  unwept  in  the  vast  whirlpool.  There  too  would  perish, 
Lacan,  with  a  long  iine  of  heroic  cantos,  romances  in  ver^e,  and 
rbyiaes — amorous,  fantastic,  and  bacchanalian.  But,  at  whatever 
cost  or  hazard,  leaves  would  be  snatched,  in  that  universal  wreck, 
fivm  the  digresuons  and  interstiUal  passages  of  the  three  great 
Epics  of  Greeee,  Italy,  and  England.  The  bursts  of  exulEation 
and  agony  in  the  *  Agamemnon '  would  be  rescued ;  with  some 
of  the  Anthologies,  and  a  few  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  and 
Horace.  There  would  be  a  saered  emulation  to  save,  from  the 
all-absorbinir  flood,  'L' Allegro'  and  'II  Penseroso;'  with  the 
'  OdesandFablesof  Dryden,'  *Henryand  Emma,' '  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock,'  and  *  the  Epistle  to  Abelard ;'  Gray's  *  Bard,'  and 
'  Elqfy,*  '  Lord  Lyttleton's  Monody,'  *  The  I'ravellerj'  *  The 
Deserted  Village,'  and  '  The  Task,'  Mr  Campbell's  Shorter 
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F««liUi  and  tame  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  Sonaets;  while  the  v«ry 
spirit  of  martynlom  would  be  roused  ibr  the  preservation  of 
Burns,  and  the  whole  Shakspearian  theatre;  ballads,  and  old  sonn 
oat  of  nuEsber ;  muab  devotional  Psalmody,  and,  far  above  all 
the  rest,  the  inspired  songs  of  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel. 

No  man,  says  Johnson,  is  a  hypoorite  in  his  pleasures.  At 
school  we  learn  by  heart  the  Da  Arte  Poeticd.  At  college  w« 
are  lectured  in  the  Poetics.  Launched  into  the  wide  world,  we 
criticise  or  write,  as  it  may  tu^pen,  essays  on  the  sublime  and 
beautiful.  But  on  the  lonely  sea-shore,  or  rirer-bank,  or  in  the. 
evening  circle  of  familiar  faces,  or  when  the  hearth  glows  on  the 
silent  chamber  round  which  a  man  has  ranged  the  cboseo  com- 

E anions  of  his  solitary  hours,  with  which  of  them  does  he  really 
old  the  most  frequent  and  grateful  intercourse?  Is  it  not  with 
thoM  who  best  give  utterance  to  his  own  feelings,  whether  gay 
or  mournful ;  or  who  best  enable  him  to  express  the  otherwise 
aodefinable  emotions  of  the  passing  hour?  Philosophy  is  the 
high  privilege  of  a  few,  but  the  afiectiona  are  the  birthright 
of  all.  It  was  an  old  complaint,  that  when  wisdom  lifted  up 
ker  voice  in  the  streets,  none  would  regard  it ;  but  when  was 
the  genuine  voice  of  passion  ever  unheeded  ?  It  is  the  universal 
language.  It  is  the  speech  intelligible  to  every  human  being, 
though  spoken,  with  any  approach  to  perfection,  by  that  litUe 
company  alone,  who  are  from  time  to  time  inspired  to  reveal  man 
to  himself,  and  to  sustain  and  multiply  the  bcnids  of  the  univer- 
sal brotherhood.  It  is  a  language  of  such  power  as  to  reject  the 
aid  of  ornament,  fulfilling  its  object  best  when  it  least  strauM 
and  taxes  the  merely  intellectual  faculties.  The  poets,  whom 
men  senelly  worship,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest,  not  only 
by  the  art  of  ennobling  common  subjects  ;  but  by  the  rarer  gift 
of  imparting  beauty  to  common  thoughts,  interest  to  common 
feelings,  and  dignity  to  common  speech.  True  genius  of  this 
order  can  never  be  vulgar,  and  can,  therefrae,  afford  to  be  homely. 
It  can  never  be  trite,  and  can,  therefore,  pass  along  the  beaten 
pa^. 

What  philosophy  is  there  in  the  wail  of  Cassandra  ?  m  the  last 
dialogue  of  Hector  and  Andiomache?  in  Grey's  '  Elegy?'  or 
in  the  Address  to  '  Mary  in  Heaven  ?'  And  yet  when  did  pfailo- 
SMihy  ever  appeal  to  mankind  in  a  voice  equally  profound. 
Aboat  four-and-tweuty  years  ago  Mr  Wolfe  ettablisbca  a  great 
and  permanent  reputation  by  half  a  dezen  ttiui&is.  Alsaost  as 
many  centuries  have  passed  since  the  great  poetess  t£  Greece 
effected  a  similar  triumph  with  as  small  an  expenditure  of  words. 
Was  Mr  Wolfe  a  philosopher,  or  was  Sappho  ?  They  were  simply 
poets,  who  could  set  the  indelible  impress  of  genius  on  what  all 
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the  world  had  been  feeling  and  saying  before.  They  knew  bow 
to  {ippropriate  for  ever  to  themselres  a  coinbination  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  which,  except  in  the  coinbination,  have  not  a  trace 
of  novelty,  nor  the  slightest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  ori^nal. 
In  shorter  terms,  they  knew  how  to  write  heart-Ian gnage. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  material  of  which  the  poetry  of 
David,  .^^chylus,  Homer,  and  Shakspeare  is  composed,  if 
presented  for  use  to  many  of  our  greatest  writers  in  its  un- 
wrought  and  unfashioned  state,  would  infallibly  be  rejected  as 
common-place,  and  unworthy  of  all  regard.  Our  poets  must  now 
be  philoBophen ;  as  Burke  has  taught  all  our  prose  writers  and 
most  of  our  prosaic  speakers  to  be,  at  least  in  effort  and  desire. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  poetry  which  is  now  pub- 
lished is  received  as  worthy  of  all  admiration,  but  not  of  much 
love — is  praised  in  Bo<uety>  and  laid  aside  in  solitude — is  reward- 
ed by  an  undisputed  celebrity,  but  not  by  any  heartfelt  hom^e 
— is  heard  as  the  discourse  of  a  superior,  but  not  as  the  voice  of 
a  brother. 

The  diligent  students  and  cultivated  admirers  of  poetry  will 
assign  to  the  author  of  '  Edwin  the  Fair'  a  rank  second  to  none 
of  the  competitors  for  the  laurel  in  his  own  generation.  They 
will  celebrate  the  rich  and  complex  harmony  of  his  metre,  the 
masculine  force  of  his  understanding,  the  wide  range  of  his  sui^ 
vey  6f  life  and  manners,  and  the  profusion  with  which  he  can 
afford  to  lavish  his  intellectual  resources.  I'he  mere  lovers  of 
his  art  will  complain,  that  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mental 
wealth,  he  forgets  the  prevailing  poverty;  that  he  levies  too 
severe  a  tribute  of  attention,  and  exacts  from  a  thoughtless  world 
meditations  more  deep,  and  abstractions  more  prolonged,  than 
theyare  able  or  willing  to  command.  Right  or  wrong,  it  is  but 
as  the  soUce  of  the  cares,  and  as  an  escape  from  the  lassitude  of 
life,  that  most  men  surrender  their  minus  to  the  fascination  of 
poetry ;  and  tbey  are  not  disposed  to  obey  the  summons  to  ardu- 
ous thinking,  though  proceeding  from  a  stage  resplendent  with 
mcturesque  forms,  and  resounding  with  the  most  varied  harmonies. 
They  will  admit  that  the  author  of  '  Edwin  the  Fair'  can  both 
judge  as  a  philosopher,  and  feel  as  a  poet ;  but  will  wish  that  his 
poetry  had  been  less  philosophical,  or  his  philosophy  less  poetical. 
It  is  a  wish  which  will  be  seconded  by  those  who  revere  his 
wisdom,  and  delight  in  his  genius ;  and  who,  therefore,  regret  to 
anticipate  that  his  labours  will  hardly  be  rewarded  by  an  early  or 
an  extensive  popntarity. 
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Art.  IV. — Soavmirs  de  M.  Berryer.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1839. 

A  UTOBIOGRAFHIES  may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  thostf 
-^^  which  interest  principoJly  rs  a  history  of  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  and  those  which  derive  their  chief  value  from  the  events 
which  they  relate,  or  the  persons  whom  they  describe.  The  first 
class  require  the  union  of  several  rare  conditions.  Few  men 
know  their  own  history.  Few  men  know  the  fluctuating  nature 
oftbeir  own  character; — how  much  it  has  varied  from  ten  years  to 
ten  years,  or  even  from  year  to  year;  or  what  qualities  it  would 
exhibit  in  untried  circumstences,  or  even  on  the  recurrence  of 
similar  events.  Few  men  attempt  to  disUnguish  between  the 
original  predispositions  and  the  accidental  influences  which,  some- 
times controlling  and  sometimes  aggravating  one  another,  to- 
gether formed  at  any  particular  epocn  their  character  for  the  time 
being.  Still  fewer  attempt  to  estimate  the  relative  force  of  each ; 
and  fewer  still  would  succeed  in  such  an  attempt.  The  conver- 
sations, the  books,  the  examples,  the  pains  and  the  pleasures 
which  constitute  our  education,  exert  an  influence  quite  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  apparent  importance  at  the  time  when  tbey 
occurred.  Such  influences  operate  long  after  their  causes  have 
been  forgotten.  The  effects  of  early  education  are  confounded 
with  natural  predisposition,  and  tendencies  implanted  by  nature 
are  attributed  to  events  which  were  merely  the  occasions  on 
which  they  burst  forth.  The  bulk  of  men  think  of  their  minds 
as  they  think  of  their  bodies :  they  enjoy  their  strength  and  regret 
their  weakness,  they  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  points  in  which 
they  are  superior  to  others,  and  with  pain  on  those  in  which  they 
are  inferior;  but  they  cannot  account  for  the  one  or  for  the  other,  ' 
They  know  no  more  of  the  causes  of  their  talents  or  of  their 
morals,  than  they  do  of  their  beauty  or  their  vigour. 

Again,  among  the  few  who  have  the  power  to  relate  their 
mental  history,  iTew  indeed  have  the  wish.  Most  men  dread  the 
imputation  of  egotism  or  vanity.  Most  men,  too,  are  aware  that 
a  lull  narrative  of  their  feelings,  wishes,  and  habits,  must  fre- 
quently excite  the  disapprobation  of  a  reader.  *  Each  mind,'  says 
Foster,  "has  an  interior  apartment  of  its  own,  into  which  none 

*  but  itself  and  the  Divinity  can  enter.     In  this  retired  place  the 
'  passions  mingle  and  fluctuate  in  unknown  agitadons.     There, 

*  ell  the  fantastic,  and  all  the  tragic  shapes  of  imagination  have  a 

*  haunt  where  they  can  neither  he  invaded  nor  descried.    There, 

*  the  surrounding  human  beings,  while  quite  unconscious  of  it, 

*  are  made  the  subjects  of  deliherate  thought,  and  many  of  the 
'  designs  respecting  them  revolved  in  silence.     There,  projects, 
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'  eonvictiona,  vows,  are  confusedly  scattered,  and  the  records  of 

*  put  life  are  l^d.     There,  in  solitary  state,  sits  conscience,  but- 
'  rounded  by  her  own  thunders,  which  Eometimes  sleep,  and  some- 

*  times  roar,  while  the  world  does  not  know."  * 

Man  are  unwillinr  to  reyeal,  even  posthumously,  the  secret 
which  a  whole  life  nas  been  employed  in  concealing.  Even 
those  who  could  bear  to  excite  disapprobation  would  be  afraid  of 
ridicule,  and  perfect  frankness  is  certain  to  be  absurd.  We  do 
not  believe  taat  a  really  unreserved  autobiography  has  ever 
been  written.  Rousseau's  appears  to  approach  most  nearly  to 
one.  Almost  every  chapter  tends  to  make  the  writer  hateful, 
contemptible,  or  ridiculous.  And  yet  we  now  know  that  even 
the  '  Confessions'  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  We  now  know 
that  much  has  been  concealed,  and  that  much  has  been  positively 
invented.' 

Under  theso  circumstances,  autobioi^phies  of  the  first  class 
are  almost  as  rare  as  epic  poems ;  but  those  of  the  second 
class — those  which  amuse  or  instruct  as  pictures  of  the  events 
and  the  people  among  whom  the  writer  lived — are  among  the 
most  abundant  products  of  modern  literature. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  soldiers,  statesmen, 
diplomatists,  men  of  letters,  actors,  artists,  courtiers — in  short, 
almost  all  classes  who  have  something  to  tell,  and  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  notoriety — have  been  anxious  to  relate  their 
own  story  to  the  public,  one  body  of  active  men,  though  ready 
enough  to  talk  of  others,  have  been  almost  uniformly  silent  as  to 
themselves.  With  the  exception  of  the  beautiful  fragmente  by 
Sir  Samuel  B^miliy,  and  they  belong  rather  to  the  form«- class 
of  autobiographies,  and  of  the  work  the  title  of  which  we  have 
'  pre6xed  to  this  article,  we  scarcely  recollect  an  instance  in  which 
a  Lawyer,  either  British  or/oreign,  has  thought  fit  to  be  his  own 
biographer.  And  yet  there  are  scarcely  any  persons  the  result 
of  whose  experience  would  be  more  inatnictive ;  Mnce  there  are 
none  who  obtain  so  close  or  so  undisturbed  a  view  of  human 
nature.  In  courts,  in  public  assemblies,  in  business,  in  society, 
men  u«  masked,  and  they  generally  believe  that  their  success 
depends  on  their  disguise.  But  few  men  think  that  any  thing  is 
to  be  gained  by  deceiving  their  lawyer.  He  is  not  ttreir  rival, 
but  tb^  instrument.  His  skill  is  to  extricate  them  from  difficult 
ties  where  they  know  neither  the  amount  of  the  danger  nor  the 
means  of  escape.  He  is  to  be  the  tool  of  their  avarice  or  of  their 
revenge.  They  gmerally  know  that,  in  order  to  aiable  him  to 
execute  their  purposes,  tbey  must  stand  naked  before  him ;  and 

*  Foster's  Eitayt,  p.  41. 
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eran  wbea  they  are  absurd  eooueh  to  attempt  concealment.  Ids 
erpertence  will  almost  uniformly  aetect  it 

These  remarks,  howerer,  do  not  apply  to  the  bar  of  England 
or  of  Scotland.  The  profeieional  rule  which  exoludeB  counsel 
from  the  real  client,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  client's  solici- 
tor, deprivea  our  barrisUrs  of  almost  all  these  pecali&r  opportuni- 
ties of  observation.  But  on  the  Contineot,  not  only  does  no  such 
rule  exist,  but  the  counsel  appear  to  perform  almost  all  the  duties 
which  with  us  are  confined  to  the  solicitors.  We  shall  find  M. 
Berryer  receiving  his  clients,  calling  on  then,  travelling  with 
them,  obtaining  evidence,  in  short,  acting  almost  always  in  the 
double  capamty  of  counsel  and  attorney.  This  circumstance  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  his  memoirs,  and  appears  also  to  have 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  his  profesuonal  life.  His  clients, 
insteaaof  being  mere  names  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  suit 
should  terminate,  become  his  friends  and  associates.  Unhappily, 
indeed,  the  miserable  period  through  which  he  lived  made  such 
tntinucies  often  a  source  of  pun.  They  naturally  included  the 
uen  roost  eminent  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  banking ; 
and  those  were  precisely  the  persons  whom  the  anarchists 
thought  fit  to  suspect  at  a  time  when  suspicioD  was  death. 

But  without  further  antidpation,  we  proceed  to  give  a  general 
view  of  M.  Berryer's  memoirs.  They  belong  to  the  second  class 
of  autobiographies — those  in  which  the  interest  is  fixed,  not 
on  the  author,  but  on  the  objects  which  surround  him.  M. 
Berryer's  professional  life  endiued  sixty-four  yean,  from  1774 
to  1 838 ;  the  most  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  France, 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  extended  through  ^e 
delusive  calm  of  the  unreformed  royalty,  the  brief  attempt  at 
constitutional  monarchy  under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  tho' 
anarchy  under  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention, 
the  tyranny  of  die  Directory,  the  restorative  interval  of  the  Con- 
sulate, the  glories  and  despotism  of  the  Empire,  the  impotent 
reaction  of  the  Restoration,  and  tho  intrigues  and  corrnption  of 
the  klngtlom  of  tlie  French.  The  other  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try were  still  more  unstable  than  the  government.  M.  Berryer 
found  the  Roman  Catholio  religion  estabUsbed  with  vast  wealth 
and  exclusive  domination.  It  is  now  oite  among  several  sects 
acknowledged  and  salaried  by  the  state.  During  the  interval 
its  priests  have  been  despoiled,  transported,  and  massacred  i 
every  form  of  worship  has  been  abwKshed ;  and  it  depended  on 
one  man  whether  France  should  be  Protestant  ar  Catholics  All 
the  laws  regulating  ^e  nature,  the  enjoyment,  the  ^change, 
and  the  devolution  of  real  and  personal  property — Uie  laws  of 
marriage,  of  divorce,  of  legitimaey,  vf  adoption,  and  of  inlim- 
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tancfl — the  franchises  and  privileges  of  individuals,  and  of  bodies 
politic — ID  short,  all  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  things,  while 
M.  Berryer  was  engaged  in  enforcing;  them,  were  altered,  abo- 
lished, restored,  and  amended,  by  a  legislation  so  transitory  as 
really  to  deserve  to  be  called,  as  he  has  called  it,  ephemeral. 
The  criminal  law  was  equally  fluctuating.  New  crimes,  new 
modes  of  trial,  new  rales  of  evidence,  new  tribunals,  and  new 
punishments,  were  invented,  repealed,  renewed,  and  modified,  as 
it  suited  the  convenience  of  a  party,  a  faction,  or  an  individual. 
A  similar  fate  befell  the  law  of  procedure.  Within  two  years 
from  the  meeting  of  ibe  first  National  Assembly,  not  a  court  in 
which  M.  Berryer  had  practised  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
his  professional  life,  was  in  existence.  Soon  afterwards,  the  or- 
der of  which  he  was  a  member  was  abolished,  and  the  taw  ceased 
to  be  a  profession.  For  some  years  again  there  was  no  standard  of 
value.  To  use,  or  even  to  possess  metallic  money,  was  a  capital 
crime,  and  the  only  legal  tender,  the  assignat,  sank  to  about 
one  four-hundredth  part  of  its  nominal  value.  The  seller  of  a 
commodity  was  no  longer  allowed  to  fix  its  price.  The  price 
was  to  be  determined  by  a  committee,  with  reference  to  the  abi- 
lity of  purchasers,  whether  the  dealer  could  afford  to  sell  at 
that  price  or  not.  To  discontinue,  or  even  to  diminish  any  ac- 
customed trade,  was  to  incur  the  crime  of  being  '  suspected;'  and 
to  be  suspected  was  to  be  imprisoned ;  to  be  imprisoned  was  at 
one  period  to  be  massacred,  and  at  another  to  be  guillotined. 

The  picture  of  a  society  subjected  to  such  influences  would  be 
most  valuable,  and  no  one  had  better  opportunity  of  drawing  it 
than  M.  Berryer.  He  hod  for  materials  not  only  his  own  expe- 
rience, but  that  of  his  clients,  and  of  clients  taken  from  every 
cUsB  of  society. 

His  recollections,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  of  his 
advanced  age,  seem  to  be  more  vivid  as  they  recede  towards  the 
past.  His  first  consultation  in  the  dressing-room  of  the  Duchess 
of  Mazarin,  where  the  aristocratic  beauty,  surrounded  by  her 
maids,  and  going  through  the  details  of  her  complicated  toilette, 
listened  to  Uie  conference  between  the  timid  junior  and  Gerbier, 
the  leader  of  the  bar ;  his  first  pleading  in  the  Grand  Chamber  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  its  vaulted  roof  dimly  illuminated  at  a  seven 
o'clock  sitting  on  a  winter's  morning,  and  the  profound  silence  of 
the  court,  which  awed  bim  undl  he  &nted ;  bis  first  negotiation  in 
the  moated  chateau  of  a  feudal  magistrate,  while  bis  client  was 
concealed  in  the  avenue ; — all  these  scenes  are  dwelt  upon  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail,  andbrilliancy  of  colouring,  which  gradually 
disappear  as  he  approaches  the  modern  part  ofnis  narrative.  Of 
this,  however,  we  do  not  complain.    Equality  is  not  picturesque : 
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s  society  in  which  it  prerailB  may  perhaps  be  good  to  live  in,  but 
can  Beldom  be  good  to  describe ;  and  we  shall  imitate  our  author 
in  drawing  our  materials  rather  horn  the  eighteenth  century, 
than  from  the  nineteenth. 

M.  Berryer  was  born  in  the  year  1757  at  St  M^n^hould  in 
Champagne,  a  small  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  nest  of  lawyers,  since  it  contained  nine  different 
courtS)  and  all  the  accessories  of  aoocati,  notaires,  procureura, 
and  greffiert*  In  September  1774  he  commenced  his  legal 
studies  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor  to  the  Parlement  de  Paris, 
which-  then  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  the  greater  part  of 
France.  The  state  of  the  law  was  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  system  created,  not  by  statesmen,  but  by  lawyers. 

*  The  forms  of  procedure,'  says  M.  Berryer,  •  were  operose  and 
<  intricate,  and  to  prolong  and  complicate  their  entanglement  was 
'  the  business  and  the  pride  of  toe  practitioner.  Many  suits 
'  were  eternal ;   they  descended  from  the  solicitor  who  com- 

*  menced  them  to  bis  successors,  or  rather  to  generations  of 

*  successors,  as  the  property — the  patrimony  of  the  office.f 
The  number  of  persons  supported  by  this  legal  property  was 
enormous.  The  Grand  Cbatelet,  an  mferior  court  having  juris- 
diction only  over  a  part  of  Paris,  gave  occupation  to  nearly  300 
attorneys.} 

M.  Berryer  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  177S.  One  of  the  first 
transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged  is  so  striking  an  instance 
of  the  pride  aiid  the  despotism  of  the  aristocracy  of  Prance, 
as  it  then  was,  that  we  shall  relate  it  at  some  length. 

M.  du  B ,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  parliament  of  Normandy.  In  1771,  when 
the  parliaments  were  exiled  by  Louis  XV.,  he  retired  to  Hol- 
land, leaving  his  affairs  under  the  management  of  his  wife,  who, 
together  with  his  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  resided  in  one 
of  the  country  mansions  of  the  family,  a  few  leagues  from  Rouen, 
In  that  reign,  and  in  that  country,  to  be  Out  of  favour  with  the 
government  was  almost  an  exclusion  from  society.  Neither 
neighbours,  friends,  nor  even  relations,  visited  the  ckAtetm,  and 
the  young  man,  solitary  and  unemployed,  fell  in  love  wilii  his 
mother's  maid.  The  mother's  consent  was  obtained ;  her  general 
powers  of  acting  for  her  husband  were  supposed  to  enable  her  to 
give  the  father's  assent,  and   the  marriage  took  place  in  the 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  41.     M.  Berryer  expreaees  a  naive  regret  that  all  the 
work  !■  now  done  by  a  single  tribunal, 
t  Ibid.  p.  24.  t  It'id'  P-  ^• 
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chapel  of  the  cAdteau.    Two  obildFen  were  born,  wheui  in  1774, 

the  parliamects  were  recalled,  and  M.  du  B returned. 

Hii  daughter-in-Uw  and  her  children  fled  before  him  and  took 
refuge  in  England,     The  son,  now  in  htg  twenty-sixth  year, 

remained.     M.  du  B required  him  to  take  |»oceeding«  to 

annul  the  marriage  ;  and  on  his  refusal  obtained  a  ItUre  de  ca- 
chet, under  which  he  waa  confined  in  the  prison  of  Saint  Yon. 
The  father  viiited  him  in  his  oell  on  the  second  floor  of  one  of 
the  towers.  What  passed  between  them  is  not  known  t  but  th« 
result  of  the  interview  was,  that  as  the  father  was  descending  the 
staircase,  the  son  threw  himself  from  the  window,  and  was  found 
by  the  father  on  the  pavement  of  the  court,  with  a  fractured 
limb  and  a  concussion  of  the  brain.  It  does  Jiot  appear  that  the 
father  was  softened,  but  the  government  was  induced,  by  the 
horror  of  the  catastrophe  which  its  int«rfereoee  bad  occasioned, 
to  revoke  the  l^tre  de  cachet.  The  %aa,  at  liberty,  but  a  cripple 
for  life,  fled  to  join  his  wife  and  children  in  England.  In  Lon- 
don,  however,  they  must  all  have  starved,  or  have  had  recourse 
to  paiish  relief  unless  a  M.  Tubeuf,  a  French  jeweller  estab- 
lished in  England,  had  supported  them.  M.  TubeuPs  advanees 
for  this  purpose  amoQDted  during  four  yean  to  about  L.I200. 
They  were  made  at  the  request  of  the  mother,  and  with  tb« 
knowledge  of  the  father,  but  without  his  express  authority.  M. 
Tubeuf  returned  to  France,  demanded  repayment  from  the 
&ther,  was  refused,  commenced  a  suit  agiunst  him  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  engaged  M.  Berryer  as  hU  counsel.  The 
first  step  was  to  obtain  an  order  for  the  examination  of  M.  du 

B on  interrogatories — an  order   which  was   made,  as   of 

course,  without  notice  to  the  party  to  be  examined.  Armed 
with  this  order  M.  Berryer  and  M.  Tubeuf  travelled  to  the  chd- 
teau  of  the  magistrate.  When  they  entered  its  long  avenue  the 
carriage  with  M,  Tubeuf  was  left  concealed  by  the  Uees,  and 
M.  Berryer  proceeded  on  foob     The  first  person  whom  he  saw 

was  Madame  du  B .     But  such  was  the  awe  inspired  by  the 

domestic  despot,  that  she  would  not  venture  even  to  hint  to  her 
husband  the  object  of  M.  Berryer's  miasion.  He  was  forced, 
therefore,  to  explain  it  himself,  and  to  communicate  to  M.-du 

B the  astonishing  fact  that  MM.  de  Paris,  his  brethren, 

bad  subjected  him  to  a  public  examination.  The  result,  how* 
ever,  was,  that  the  fear  of  an  open  discussion  prevailed,  where 
justice,  compassion,  and  natural  atfection  had  all  been  power- 
less. M.  Tubeuf  was  sent  for,  and  before  they  recrossed  the 
drawbridge  all  bad  been  arranged.  Sixty  years  afterwards  M. 
Berryer  again  visited  Rouen  as  an  advocate,  and  the  matter  was 
again  a  family  contest  originating  in  aristocraUc  pride.     The 
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chSteoH  and  the  funfly  of  B had  long  disappeared.     M. 

Berryer  interested  his  audience  by  a  nan-Btire  of  which  he  was 
probably  the  only  depository ;  and  ui^d  them  to  crown  bis 
Kcond  appearance  in  tneir  country  with  equal  success. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  morals  of  the  old  rfffime,  we 
shall  introduce  in  this  place  the  notice  of  a  more  important  cause 
of  M.  Berryer's,  though  it  terminated  at  a  later  period  of  his 
career — that  of  Madame  de  Pestre  de  Seneffe.  When  the  events 
which  we  hare  t^  relate  commenced  she  was  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  old,  and  resided  at  Brussels,  a  widow  with  seven 
children,  and  a  still  more  numerous  progeny  of  grandchildren  I 
enjoyioe  a  high  reputation  for  virtue  and  morals,  and  a  very 
large  jomture  derived  ft^m  property  in  Belgium  and  France. 
At  a  supper  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  a  set  of 
Parisian  fashionables  resolved  that  one  of  them  should  proceed 
to  Brussels  and  marry  the  opulent  widow.  The  necessary  tiinds 
were  supplied  by  a  contribution,  and  the  choice  of  the  emissary 
was  left  to  chance.  The  lot  fell  upon  the  Comte  de  Warg;e~ 
mont,  a  man  of  high  family  and  of  considerable  property  heavily 
encumbered.  On  his  arrival  at  Brussels  he  introduced  himself 
to  Madame  de  Pestre,  and  secured  the  services  of  her  maid  and 
of  her  confessor.  The  maid  concealed  him  one  evening  in  her 
mistress's  bed-room.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  showed  him- 
self. Madame  de  Pestre  called  for  assistance.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  appearance  of  the  maid,  who  urged  on  her  mistreea 
the  danger  to  ner  reputation  of  an  eclat,  ana  proposed  that  the 
advice  of  the  confessor  should  be  taken.  The  Count  protested 
that  his  indiscretion  had  been  forced  on  him  by  the  violence  of 
his  passion;  and  the  confessor  recommended  that  all  scandal 
should  be  avoided  by  an  immediate  marriage.  Madame  de 
Pestre  was  weak  enough  to  consent ;  but  as  she  yielded,  not  to 
love,  but  to  fear,  she  insisted  that  the  marriage  should  take  place 
in  Brussels,  that  she  and  all  her  estates  should  continue  subject 
to  the  laws  of  Flanders,  that  her  husband  should  have  no  power 
to  require  her  to  enter  France,  that  she  should  continue  atwolate 
mistress  of  her  property,  and  that  the  only  benefit  derived  by  the 
Count  should  be  a  lite  income  of  20,000  francs,  and  100,000 
francs  as  capital.  The  marriage  on  these  terms  took  place  in 
February  1776.  The  hnsbaniT  almost  immediately  quitted  hh 
wife,  and  in  June  wrote  to  ask^er  whether  she  could  suppose 
that  be  had  any  motive  for  marrying  an  old  woman  except  the 
full  command  of  her  fortune.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  informed 
her  that  he  intended  to  seize  all  her  property  in  France,  and  to 
force  her  to  join  him  there.  His  attempts  to  execute  these 
threats  produced  a  compromise,  in  pursuance  of  which  a  divorce 
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a  mema  et  toro,  in  a  Buit  instituted  by  the  husband,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  Mechlin ;  and  the  Count, 
in  exchange  for  all  his  claims  under  the  marriage  or  the  settle- 
ment, received  350,000  francs  and  an  annuity  of  10,000  more. 
The  350,000  francs,  however,  were  soon  spent,  and  the  Count 
renewed  his  le^al  warfare.  He  attempted  to  set  aside  the  di- 
vorce, succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  French  estates,  and 
kept  up  a  never-ending  litigation  respecting  those  in  Belgium. 
Madame  de  Pestre  died,  worn  out  with  care  and  vexation. 
The  annexation  of  Belgium  rendered  the  whol'e  property  of  her 
children  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  laws,  and  the 
Count  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  prosecuting  them  from 
tribunal  to  tribunal  M.  Berryer  was  counsel  for  madame  de 
Pestre  and  for  her  descendants ;  and  he  dwells  upon  fais  exer- 
tions in  their  cause  as  one  of  the  most  arduous,  and  of  the  most 
brilliant  parts  of  his  professional  career.  They  procured  him  on 
one  occasion  a  curious  testimony  of  admiration.  M.  de  Wargc- 
mont  was  dead,  and  his  sister,  Madame  de  Querrieux,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  some  of  his  claims,  and  apparently  to  some  of  bis  liti- 
giousness.  As  her  brotuer's  representative,  she  prosecuted  an 
appeal  against  the  Pestre  family.  An  elderly  lady  sat  behind 
M.  Berryer  while  he  conducted  the  defence.  She  was  observed 
to  listen  with  great  emotion,  and,  as  soon  as  he  sat  down,  pressed 
him  to  accept,  as  a  mark  of  her  admiration,  a  ring  made  of  the 
hair  of  her  youth. 

The  episode  of  Madame  de  Pestre  has  led  us  (o  anticipate  a 
portion  of  M.  Berryer's  history.  Nature  had  given  him  the 
bodily  qualifications  most  useful  to  an  advocate,  a  fine  voice, 
and  health  independent  of  exercise.  In  the  strict  discipline  of 
a  procweui's  office,  where  the  hours  of  business,  with  a  few 
minutes'  interval  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  lasted 
from  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  he 
acquired  intrepid  diligence  and  the  love  of  a  sedentaiy  life. 
He  was  stimulated  too,  as  he  tells  us,*  by  the  splendid  pecuniary 
rewards  of  the  profession.  He  saw  Gerbier  receiving  300,000 
francs  for  a  single  cause,  and  Duvaudier's  exertions  in  securing 
a  jointure,  paia  by  an  equipage  and  an  annuity  of  4000  francs 
for  its  support.  He  began  early  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
procwear's,  by  obtaining  a  set  of  clients  of  his  own.  He  sue* 
ceeded  first  in  becoming  counsel  to  the  eminent  merchants  con- 
stituting the  India  Company,  id  a  cause  which  lasted  many 
years ;  then  in  obtaining  the  conduct  of  a  claim  depending  on  an 
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ancient  pedigree,  which  appears  to  bare  remained  undisposed  of 
for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  and  lastly,  in  obtaining  as  bis  clients 
tbe  two  ){reat  ecclesiastical  chapters  of  Brioude  and  Boui^es. 
His  marriage  in  January  1789  with  Mademoiselle  Gorneau, 
vhose  father,  as  Procweur  mix  Conseils,  had  for  his  clients  the 
chief  bankers  and  merchants  of  Paris,  placed  him  at  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  first  mercantile  practice.  The  heads  of  the  great 
bouses  became  his  clients  and  his  friends  ;  and  we  may  judge  of 
the  extent  of  liugation  in  which  they  were  engaged,  when  we 
are  told  that  one  of  them,  M.  Magon  de  la  Balue,  paid  him  a 
daily  visit.* 

It  does  not  appear  that,  when  be  married,  he  was  aware  that  a 
time  was  approaching  when  the  bravest  man  might  wish  to  have 
no  safety  to  provide  for  but  his  own.  He  bad,  indeed,  been  some- 
what surprised,  but  not  disquieted,  by  the  anti-monarchical  spirit 
of  tbe  press,  and  had  felt  some  alarm  at  the  opposition  of  the 
parliaments  to  the  court ;  but  his  fears  did  not  exceed  a  vague  un- 
easiness. He  does  not  appear,  indeed,  to  be  more  of  a  statesman 
than  tbe  Carlist  deputy,  liis  son.  The  extent  of  his  political 
sagacity  may  be  estimated  by  the  three  causes,  to  which  even  now, 
after  fifty  years'  experience,  be  assigns  the  Revolution ; — namely, 
financial  difficulties,  which  he  thinks  might  have  been  got  out 
of  by  economy ;  the  contest  between  the  parliaments  and  the 
crown;  and  the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  tbe  household  troops. 

His  fears,  however,  were  soon  to  be  awakened.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  the  12th  of  July,  be  was  returning  with  his 
I'oung  wife  from  a  country  holiday — that  day  was,  in  fact,  the 
Bst  but  one  of  the  monarchy — but  so  little  were  they  aware  of 
the  real  nature  of  tbe  events  which  had  disturbed  the  previous 
weeks,  that  they  felt,  as  he  tells  us,  perfect  security.  But  at 
the  Barri^re  du  Tr6ne,  they  beard  of  tne  sanguinary  conflict  be- 
tween the  Royal  Allemand  and  tbe  procession  carrving  the 
busts  of  Orleans  and  Necker ;  and  as  they  passed  tlie  paper 
manuiactory  of  R^veillon  they  saw  the  gates  guarded  by  sol- 
diery, and  were  told  that  behind  them  lay  the  oodles  of  those 
who  bad  perished  in  the  attack  on  tbe  building.  Two  mornings 
after,t  M.  Berryer  was  roused  from  his  bed  by  the  tocsin  ;  ne 
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t  M.  Berryer's  recollection  baa  misled  him  as  to  these  dates.  He 
supposes  the  storming:  of  the  Butile  to  have  taken  place  on  the  Monday, 
and  thererore  that  Sunday  was  the  13tb.  But  in  lact  Sunday  was  the 
12th,  and  a  day  intervened  between  the  riot  of  that  day  and  tbe  bsnr- 
rection  of  the  I4tb. 
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vas  Bummoned,  by  what  authority  he  do««  not  know,  to  a  meet* 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish,  in  the  church  of  St  M4ry. 
He  found  there  crowds  as  i^orant  of  the  cause  of  their  assem- 
hling  as  himself.  For  hours  they  wandered,  without  an  object, 
up  aad  down  the  aisles  of  the  church.  At  length  some  persons 
talked  of  orguiiEing  the  parish  as  a  municipal  body.  M.  Berryer 
suggested  the  means  to  those  about  him — they  carried  hirn  to 
the  pulpit,  and  tbence  he  pn^osed  hia  plan,  which  was  to  divide 
the  parish  into  quarters,  or,  as  we  should  call  them,  wards ;  the 
inhabitants  of  each  ward  grouping  themselves  round  a  particular 
pillar  ;  and  then,  that  each  ward  should  present  a  list  of  six  per- 
sons, to  consUtute  the  bureau  or  common  council  of  the  parish — 
one  being  the  presideut,  and  another  tbe  secretary.  His  plan 
was  adopted  by  acclamation  ;  he  refused  the  office  of  president, 
but  accepted  that  of  secretary.  The  bureau  was  elected,  and  di- 
rected to  provide  for  the  dvil  and  military  organization  of  tbe 
parish. 

Id  the  evening  tbe  bttrecm  assembled  t    M,    Berryer  was 

auietly  engaged  in  his  duties  an  secretary ;  it  was  hot,  and 
le  windows  were  open,  when  some  pikes  bearing  bloody  heads 
were  thrust  in,  and  they  were  told  tliat  one  was  that  of  De 
Launay,  and  that  the  otuers  were  those  of  the  Swiss  massacred 
within  the  Bastile.  This  horrible  incident  influenced  perma- 
nently the  fortunes  of  M.  Berryer.  With  his  talents  and  his 
advantages,  it  was  obvious  that  the  highest  professional  honours 
were  within  his  grasp.  His  advance  had  been  checked  by  no 
difficulties,  and,  till  then,  seemed  to  be  attended  by  no  dangers. 
But  the  14th  of  July  dispelled  his  dream  of  safety.  He  saw  the 
time  coming  when  the  servants  of  tbe  public  might  have  to 
choose  between  death  and  crime.  He  doubted  how  he  might 
stand  the  trial,  and  he  felt  certain  that  no  reward  was  worth  the 
risk.  He  resolved  therefore,  and  he  kept  his  resolution,  to  re- 
main for  life  in  a  private  station.  His  companions  at  the  bar 
acted  differently.  Some  perished  for  their  virtues,  some  for 
their  crimes,  and  some  obtained  and  kept  the  most  elevated  dvil 
dignities.  But  it  was  in  vun  that  they  pressed  him  to  accom- 
pany them  in  their  rise.  He  preserved  his  conscience,  and  per- 
tiaps  his  life,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  ambition. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  the  humbler  path  of  an  advo- 
cate had  its  difficulties  and  its  dangers.  The  order  to  which  be 
belonged  was  aholished ;  in  its  room  were  substituted  aifetweurs 
offidtux — a  function  which  every  one,  whatever  were  his  previous 
employments  or  his  previous  ignorance,  was  allowed  to  exercise. 
The  great  objects  of  his  veneration,  tbe  Parliaments,  which} 
with  a  strange  misconception  of  history,  he  describes  as  the  sup- 
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porters  of  pure  monarchy,  shared  the  fate  of  the  bar.  New 
tribunals  were  erected  in  their  room,  with  inferior  powers  and  a 
more  limited  iurisdictioD.  The  greater  part  of  the  old  bar  re- 
fused to  plead  before  them  ;  and  tne  character  of  the  new  judges, 
generally  selected  from  among  fierce  political  partisans,  accounts 
for  their  refusal.  As  an  illustration  of  their  judicial  conduct, 
M.  Berryer  relates  the  history  of  a  cause  tried  before  the  Tri- 
bunat  de»  Minimet,  one  of  the  new  metropolitan  courts,  over 
which  M.  Le  Roy  Sermaise,  a  violent  democrat,  presided.  The 
parties  were  two  villagers  from  Montreuil ;  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute a  small  estate.  1  be  plaintiff  rested  his  claim  on  a  deed  of 
conreyance,  vhich  appeared  on  inspection  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  property ;  the  defendant's  case  depended  on  unin^ 
temipted  possession.  *  How  long,'  said  M.  Le  Roy  Sermaise, 
'  has  this  possession  lasted?'  '  Why,  citizen  president,'  replied 
the  peasant,  '  it  must  be  at  least  eighty  or  ninety  years,  taking 

*  in  my  great-grandfather,  my  grandfatber,  my  father,  and  my- 
'  self.*  '  Then,'  replied  the  judge,  '  you  ought  to  be  satisfied ; 
'  every  one  in  bis  turn — yours  has  lasted  long  enough  in  all  con- 

*  science — now  let  your  poor  neighbour  have  his.'"  It  must  be 
added  that  the  new  de/enseurs  officieux,  untrained  in  the  con- 
ventional hostility  of  the  bar,  sometimes  resented  opposition  as 
a  personal  injury  ;  and  no  one  could  tell,  in  such  times,  what 
might  be  the  consequence  of  making  an  enemy  of  the  most  in- 
significant  or  the  most  worthless  individual.  On  one  occasion, 
M.  Berryer  had  the  misfortune  of  being  opposed  to  Coffinhal, 
afterwards  the  sanguinary  vice-president  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal;  and  he  tells  us  that,  after  he  had  heard  that  Coffinhal 
had  threatened  to  punish  him,  he  shuddered  with  terror  when- 
ever the  threat  returned  to  his  memory — and  with  great  reason, 
for  Coffinhal  might  have  said  with  Ctesar,  that  it  was  much  less 
trouble  to  him  to  destroy  than  to  menace. 

But  these  were  preludes.  Monarchical  government  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  August  1792  ;  republi- 
can government  by  that  of  the  2d  June  1 793.  The  strange  sort 
of  rule  arose,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  word,  has  been 
called  the  *  Reign  of  Terror ;' — a  mixture  of  anarchy  and  despot- 
ism, ofdemocracy,oligarcby,and  tyranny,  which  combined  all  the 
worst  faults  of  all  the  worst  institutions.  Two  powers  strove 
for  mastery  in  this  chaos,  the  Convention,  and  the  Commune  or 
municipal  council  of  Paris,  and  each  of  these  was  subdivided 
into  hostile  factions.     In  all  of  them  the  objects  of  the  leaden 
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were  power  and  safety ;  and  id  all  of  them  the  object  of  the 
HubordiQate  members  was  safety.  All  joined  in  thu  endeavour 
to  effect  their  purposes  by  the  means  resorted  to  in  what  has 
been  called  the  state  of  nature; — by  the  destruction  or  intimida- 
tion of  those  whose  power  or  whose  safety  they  thought  incon- 
sistent with  their  own.  The  ordinary  instruments  employed  by 
each  party  were  the  lot  det  mspecti,  the  revolutionary  commit- 
tees, and  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  The  extraordinary  instru- 
ment  was  the  armed  population  of  Paris,  consistinsf  of  the 
National  Guards,  furnished  by  the  forty-eight  sections  into 
which  Paris  was  divided ; — a  force  generally  called,  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  times,  by  the  somewhat  puzzling  name  of  '  the 
'  Sections.'  The  whole  body,  if  it  could  have  been  collected, 
amounted  to  above  80,000  men,  some  provided  with  guns,  but 
many  more  with  pikes  ;  their  principal  arms  consisted  of  some 
pieces  of  artillery  attached  to  each  section. 

The  forty-eignt  revolutionary  committees  of  Paris  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  forty-eight  sectioDS,  voting  by 
universal  suffrage.  Their  duty,  for  which  they  received  a 
regular  pay,  was  to  enquire  into  all  conduct  which  might  affect 
the  public  safety,  to  give  certificates  of  dviame — that  is  to  say, 
of  attachment  to  the  Revolution — and  to  order  the  arrest  of  all 
suspected  persons. 

The  lot  de  nupects  declared  guilty  of  being  suspected,  and 
therefore  subject  to  arrest,  four  principal  classes: — 1.  All  those 
who,  by  their  connexions,  their  conversation,  their  writings,  or 
their  condnct,  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  liberty.  2.  All  those 
who  could  not  prove  their  means  of  living,  and  of  performing 
their  civil  duties.  3.  All  those  who  had  been  refused  certificates 
of  civisme,  4.  All  persons  of  noble  birth,  and  all  relations  of 
emigrants,  unless  they  could  prove  their  ardent  devotion  to  the 
Re  vol  uU  on. 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  a  criminal  court  of  equity;  a 
court  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  unpunishable  by 
law.  It  is  a  strone  proof  of  the  little  progress  which  France  has 
made  towards  real  liberty,  that  M.  Berryer  approves  of  the 
principle  of  such  an  institution,  and  recommends  its  adoption  as 
a  restraint  on  the  press.* 

It  consisted  of  a  public  accuser,  judges  and  jurymen,  all  nomi- 
nated by  the  Convention,  restrained  by  no  form  of  procedure  or 
rules  of  evidence,  and  authorized,  on  an  application  from  the 
Convention,  or  from  one  of  its  two  committees  of  s6reU  gSni- 
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ride  and  salui  public,  to  judge  alt  coDspirators  and  opposere  of 
*  the  Revolution  ;  and  all  tnose  whose  conduct  or  whose  expression 
of  opinion  had  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  people.  At  first  evi- 
dence was  required,  and  the  accused  were  allowed  defenders; 
but  as  the  tnals  increased  in  number,  these  forms  were  found 
inconvenient ;  and,  after  all,  they  were  mere  forms,  for  the 
business  of  the  tribunal  was  not  to  try  but  to  condemn.  They 
were  therefore  abolished,  and  the  tribunal  was  required  to  decide 
without  bearing  any  witnesses,  if  there  were  grounds,  material 
or  moral,  (such  were  the  words  of  the  decree,)  for  believing  the 
accused  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  people. 

Lists  were  kept  ready  of  persons  accused,  others  of  persons 
condemned,  with  the  names  left  in  blank.  Every  evening  the 
list  of  the  accused  was  prepared  by  Fauquier- Tinvule,  the  public 
accuser,  settled  by  the  comiti  de  salui  public  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  sent  round  to  the  prisons ;  those  named  in  it  were 
taken  to  the  Concie^erie ;  the  next  morning  they  were  before 
their  judges,  and  before  the  evening  they  had  sufiered.  That 
there  were  grounds,  material  or  moral,  for  conviction,  was  always 
assumed  ;  no  witnesses  were  examined ;  and  the  trial,  if  it  could 
be  called  one,  was  generally  merely  ideutifying  the  prisoner  with 
one  of  the  names  on  the  list  of  persons  accused.  Even  this 
might  be  dispensed  with.     When,  as  it  sometimes  happened, 

Erisoners  were  brought  to  the  bar  whose  names,  in  the  hurry  of 
usiness,  bad  been  left  out  of  the  list,  the  only  result  was  that 
the  public  accuser  immediately  supplied  the  omission ;  and  thus, 
in  three  minutes,  a  man  might  be  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced,  and  an  hour  after  executed. 

As  the  Convention  possessed  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  of 
selecting  its  victims,  it  was,  while  its  orders  were  obeyed, 
despotic  in  Paris ;  and  when  two  committees  of  the  Conven- 
tion, that  of  salul  public  and  tdreti  ginirale,  could  send  before 
the  tribunal — that  is  to  say,  could  send  to  death — any  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  the  two  committees  became  despotic  in 
the  Convention. 

The  inflicting  death  seems,  like  many  other  acts  which  are  at 
first  painful,  to  oecome  a  passion.  Ko  other  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  condemnation  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  many 
of  the  humblest  and  obscurest  persons  among  the  petty  shop* 
keepers,  and  even  workmen,  of  Paris.  No  other  explanation 
can  be  given  of  some  of  the  capricious  murders  related  by 
M.  Berryer.  We  give  one  or  two  examples;  —  In  1787, 
money  had  been  borrowed  in  Paris  oo  printed  debentures 
for  L.tOO  each,   signed   by  the  Prince  of  Wales,   the  Dufce 
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of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  They  went  by  the 
name  of  actions  du  Prince  de  Galles.  The  transaction  was  an 
unfortunate  one;  the  debentures  were  refused  payment,  lost 
their  value,  and  disappeared.  Six  years  afterwarns,  all  persona 
concerned  in  their  introduction  into  the  Parisian  market,  or  in 
their  circulation,  were  accused  as  coiUre-riooiutionaires,  and 
enemies  of  the  people.  The  Due  de  St  Aignan,  a  former  client 
of  M.  Berryer,  on  whom  a  money-lender  had  forced  some  of 
these  debentures,  and  who  had  obliged  him  by  law  to  take  them 
back,  was  among  the  accused.  So  was  his  duchess,  a  young 
woman  of  fashion,  whom  no  one  could  suppose  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  her  husband's  transactions.  So  were  even  the 
notaries  in  whose  hands  thev  were  deposited,  and  their  clerks  ; 
and  even  M,  Chaudot,  who  nad  merely  given  a  notarial  attesta- 
tion which  he  could  not  legally  refuse.  All  were  condemned, 
and  all  were  executed. 

Another  notary,  M.  Martin,  a  friend,  like  M.  Chaudot,  of 
M.  Berryer,  met  at  his  door,  on  his  return  from  a  morning's 
walk,  &  gendarme,  who  required  his  immediate  attendance  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.-  He  found  there  three  persons  accused 
"  of  having  signed  a  pedigree  certificate,  which  had  been  deposited 
in  his  office.  There  was  nothing  objectionable  in  the  certificate, 
but  it  was  said  that  some  ill  use  might  be  made  of  it.  The 
public  accuser  simply  asked  him  if  the  paper  had  been  placed 
with  him  ;  and  on  hu  admitting  it,  requirea  the  tribunal  to  con- 
vict and  sentence  him  to  death,  together  with  those  previously 
accused.  The  tribunal  instantly  complied ;  the  four  prisoners 
were  removed  from  the  bar ;  room  was  found  for  them  in  the 
carriages  which  were  setting  off  for  the  guillotine ;  and  vithin 
three  hours  M,  Martin  was  an  un-accused  man,  and  an  executed 
criminal ! 

During  the  *  Rei^n  of  Terror'  M.  Berryer  gave  up  the  public 
exercise  of  bis  profession.  No  one  could  act  as  di/enstur  offi- 
deux  without  a  certificate  of  civisme  from  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee of  his  section.  But  he  could  not  rely  upon  obtaining 
one  from  the  uneducated  and  violent  persons — a  brothel-keeper, 
a  knife-grinder,  a  porter,  and  a  shoe-cleaner — who  were  paid 
forty  sous  a-day  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  section.  A  per- 
son to  whom  such  a  certificate  had  been  refused,  became,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  express  enactment  suspected,  and  certain,  from 
the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  to  be  arrested  the  next  day ;  and  equally 
certain  to  be  executed,  as  soon  as  the  malice  of  an  enemy,  or  the 
caprice  of  the  public  accuser,  should  call  him  forth.  He  at  first 
proposed  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  act  solely  as  a 
chamber  counsel ;  but  he  was  soon  told  that  seclusion  would 
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inevitably  &Uract  fluspicioa,  and  that  he  must  find  some  mode  of 
life  which  would  not  bear  the  interpretation  of  fear.  Fortu- 
nately he  had  been  counsel]  in  happier  time«,  for  the  National 
Treaaury,  and  M.  Turpin,  the  a^nt,  (a  functionary  correspond- 
log,  we  believe,  to  our  secretary,)  was  his  intimate  friend. 
M,  Turpin,  indeed,  was  not  safe;  for,  though  intrusted  with 
matters  of  the  utmost  confidence,  and  daily  transacting  business 
with  the  heads  of  the  department,  he  was  an  object  of  such  jea- 
lousy, that  a  gendarme  watched  all  his  proceedings,  and,  in  fact, 
never  quitted  him  by  day  or  nighL  Notwithstanding  the  want 
of  a  certificate  of  civixme,  the  previous  services  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  M.  Berryer,  and  the  friendship  of  M.  Turpin,  effected 
his  admission  into  the  offices  of  the  Treasury  as  sub-agent — a 
favour  great,  not  only  from  its  importance  to  the  person  admit- 
ted, but  from  the  danger  to  which  it  exposed  them  who  admitted 
him. 

In  this  new  post,  his  days  were  passed  io  the  office,  and 
hie  evenings  in  transacting  the  legal  business  of  his  former 
clients ;  and  agiun  he  fancied  himself  safe.  Some  vexationSi 
indeed,  he  was  exposed  to,  but  they  were  almost  ludicrous  annoy- 
ances. He  and  his  wife  were  forced  to  bring  their  table  into 
the  street,  and  consume,  in  the  presence  of  the  passers-by,  "  le 
diner  patriotique."  His  wife  was  sometimes  forced  to  attend  at 
the  balcers  to  inspect  the  sale  of  bread,  to  see  that  no  one  was 
served  before  his  turn,  and  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  purchase 
beyond  his  strict  wants.  At  other  times  she  had  to  head  an 
address  from  the  women  of  the  section  to  the  Convention,  deli- 
ver a  patriotic  speech,  and  receive  the  fraternal  embrace  of  the 
President. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  imminent 
danger  by  an  accidental  visit  to  the  Treasury  offices  of  aM. 
L  ■  ■  — ,  one  of  his  former  brethren  of  the  bar,  now  become  a 
member  of  the  Convention.  The  visiter  loudly  expressed  hia 
astonishment  that  an  aiistocrat,  and  a  counter-revolutionist,  in 
whose  bouse  conspirators  met  every  evening,  should  fill  a  Go- 
vernment employment.  Such  remarks  were  deadly.  They 
were  sure  to  be  whispered  about,  and  to  be  acted  upon  by  some 
wretch  anxious  to  pay  court  to  the  deputy.  It  was  probable 
that,  in  twenty-four  hours,  M.  Berryer  would  be  in  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  Abbaye,  and  in  a  week  afterwards  in  the  Place 
de  la  Guillotine ;  and  there  was  no  knowing  how  many  of  those 
who  had  favoured  his  employment  might  accompany  him.  For? 
tunately  he  had  two  friends  in  the  Convention,  Charles  I^croix 

and  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  both  colleagues  of  M.  L ,  and  both 

stanch  members  of  ^e  MotUagne.      He  ran  to  the  chamber^ 
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and  found  Bourdon  de  I'Oise  entering  it,  clattering,  as  he  went, 
the  huge  sabre  which  he  had  carried  in  the  Btorm  of  the  Bastile. 
What  were  the  perBuaeions  applied  by  his  two  friends  to  their 
colleague,  M.  Berrver  does  not  tell  us,  but  they  were  sufficient. 
M.  L returnea  to  the  Treasury,  praised  loudly  the  patriot- 
ism of  M.  Berryer,  iDformed  the  hearers  that  the  nightly  visiters 
were  inoffensive  clients,  and  ended  by  stating  that  hia  reioarks 
had  been  quite  misunderstood,  and  in  &ct  were  meant  for  a  dif- 
ferent person. 

But  the  danger  had  been  Averted,  only  to  reappear  in  a  form 
less  direct,  but  more  painful.  Among  M.  Berryer's  most  ho- 
noured clients  were  the  great  bankers  of  the  Place  Vendooie, 
MM.  Magon  de  la  BaUie  and  Magon  de  la  Blinais,  MM. 
Laurent  Le  Couteulx,  and  Le  Couteulz  Cautelen,  and  M. 
Pourrat.  One  Heron,  a  merchant  of  Marseilles,  had  becom« 
bankrupt,  had  fled  to  South  America,  and  returned  in  the  be< 
ginning  of  the  Revolution  with  some  bills  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment of  considerable  nominal  value.  He  offered  them  to  the 
principal  banking-houses,  but  could  not  get  them  discounted. 
This  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  as  soon  as  the  hides  suspecU  gave 
arms  to  malignity,  he  denounced  all  those  who  had  refused  him. 
MM.  Laurent  Le  Couteulx,  and  Le  Couteulx  Cautelen,  were 
detained  for  eleven  months  in  the  Conciergerie ;  saw  it  weekly 
emptied  and  weekly  filled,  but  escaped  at  an  enormous  expense, 
by  bribing  the  clerks  to  place  the  papers  relating  to  them  always 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bundles  of  accusations.  M,  Pourrat  fell 
early  a  victim  to  his  own  precautions.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Jacobin  club.  The  siagularity  of  a  banker  in  sui^h  a  society 
attracted  attention,  and  he  was  arrested  on  the  benches  of  the 
club.  MM.  Magon  de  la  Balue  and  Magon  de  la  Blinais, 
both  venerable  men  between  eighty  and  ninety,  were  con6ned 
in  the  Maiton  de  santi  de  Belhomme  ;  a  place  celebrated  for  ha- 
ving exhibited  the  last  traces  of  the  ancient  aristocratic  habits. 
There  those  who  could  afford  the  expense  of  such  a  prison,  spent 
the  last  weeks  of  their  lives  among  the  enjoyments  and  the  forms 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  roturiera  and  the  no- 
bles, and  among  the  nobles,  those  of  the  sword  and  those  of  the 
robe,  kept  their  distinct  circles.  There  were  ceremonious  visits, 
and  full-dress  evening  parties,  where  the  younger  portion  of  this 
short-lived  society  amused  themselves  by  rehearsing  the  trial  and 
the  execution.  Passports  signed  by  Robespierre,  Couthon,  Car- 
not,  and  Barr^re,  the  four  principal  members  of  the  ruling  com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  were  exhibited  to  M.  Berryer ;  and  he 
was  deured  to  offer  to  MM.  Magon,  for  300,000  francs,  liberty, 
and  an  escape  across  the  frontiers.     They  replied,  that  to  fly 
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from  trial  would  be  a  confession  of  guilt — tbat  their  perfect  in- 
nocence was  a  security — and  refused.  A  week  after,  M.  Berryer 
read  in-tbe  papers  the  conviction  of  the  conspirators,  Maj^n 
ie  la  filinais,  Magon  de  la  Balue,  the  woman  St  Perne,  daugh- 
ter, the  woman  Cornulier,  grand- daughter  of  the  latter,  and  the 
Sieur  Coureur,  his  secretary.  Mixed  with  his  regrets  were  his 
fears.  He  was  known  to  have  been  their  counsel.  The  fierce 
Dubarran,  a  member  of  the  formidable  Comite  de  S6reti  gfni' 
rale,  had  already  threatened  him  with  the  consequences  of  de- 
fending Kiiatocrats  and  conspirators,  and  he  knew  that  among 
their  papers  must  be  found  whole  bundles  of  his  letters.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  even  now  able  to  explain  his  escape,  unless 
by  imputing  it  to  gratitude  in  Fouquier  Tinville  for  an  early  ser- 
vice ;  a  solution,  perhaps,  as  improbable  as  the  imputation  of  any 
monstrous  wickedness  to  a  man  of  ordinary  virtue. 

These  dangers,  however,  were  at  length  to  terminate.  The 
party  of  which  Robespierre  and  his  immediate  friends  formed  the 
nucleus,  had  risen  to  power  by  a  process  of  constant  contraction. 
Originally,  it  comprised  nearly  toe  whole  of  the  deputies  of  the 
'J'iera  Etat,  for  who  was  there  tbat  refused  the  oath  of  the  Ten- 
nis Court  ?  First  it  threw  off  and  destroyed  the  aristocratic  Roy- 
alists, then  the  Girondists,  then  the  Hebertists,  and  at  last  even 
the  Dantonists.  At  every  change,  while  it  destroyed  a  rival,  it 
deprived  itself  of  a  supporter.  At  first  it  spoke  the  voice  of  a 
nation,  afterwards  that  of  an  assembly ;  then  that  of  a  party,  and 
at  length  that  of  a  committee.  But  the  committees  of  sal^  pub' 
lie,  &ad  s^retS  gSnSrale,  were  omnipotent.  Fielding  hasremarked, 
that  a  man  with  a  pistol  may  hold  at  bay  a  multitude ;  for  though 
be  can  shoot  but  one  man,  every  one  feels  that  the  first  who 
attacks  him  will  be  that  one.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
volution is  more  striking  than  Thibaudeau's  picture  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  fierce  and  violent  Convention  before  the  governing 
Committee  of  Public  Safety : — '  The  object  of  every  member, 

<  from  the  instant  that  he  entered  the  house,  was  to  prevent  bis 

*  behaviour  there  from  being  a  crime.     Every  movement,  every 

*  look,  every  murmur,  every  smile,  was  calculated.  Those  who 
'  ventured  to  have  a  place  crowded  to  the  Montagne,  (the  high 
'  benches  of  the  left,)  as  the  republican  seats ;  or  took  refuge  in 
'  the  centre,  (answering  to  our  benches  near  the  bar,)  as  the 

*  seats  which  manifested  no  party  feeling.     Others  wandered 

*  from  bench  to  bench,  in  the  nope  that  they  might  be  supposed 

*  to  be  opposed  to  no  party  ana  to  no  opinion ;  but  the  more 

*  prudent  never  ventured  to  sit.  They  stood  in  groups  at  the 
'  bar,  and  slunk  away  whenever  a  vote  was  probable.     The  sit- 

<  tings,  once  so  long  and  so  violentt  were  cold  and  short.    Trifling 
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'  details  were  discuBsed  nndl  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
'  appeared.     The  Committee,  headed  by  their  rapporteur,  (the 

*  member  charged  to  announce  their  <le<nBion9,)  entered  with 

*  the  air  of  masters.  In  their  progress  to  the  tribune  they  were 
'  preceded  and  followed  by  those  who  were  striving  to  propitiate 
'  them  by  apparent  devotion.     There  was  deep  silence  until  tho 

*  rapporteur  spoke :  every  one  sought  to  read  in  his  countenance 

*  whether  be  was  to  announce  a  victory  or  a  proscriptiOD.  His 
'  proposaU)  whatever  they  were,  were  servilely  adopted,  gene- 

*  rally  in  silence;  but  if  a  word  were  spoken,  it  was  merely  bd 
'  echo.'" 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  on  the  24th  Prairiat 
(12th  June  1794),  Bourdon  de  I'Oise  requested  a  visit  from 
M,  Berryer.  He  went,  little  expecting  the  frightful  confidence 
that  was  to  be  reposed  in  him.  *  Robespierre,*  stud  Bourdon, 
'  has  become  my  enemy.     He  intends  to  murder  me  by  the 

*  guillotine.     I  have  resolved  to  be  beforehand,  and  to  destroy 

*  him  with  my  own  hand.'  As  proolb  of  his  courage  and  resolu- 
tion, he  displayed  the  dress  which  he  had  worn  at  the  storm  of 
the   Bastile,  still  covered  with  the  blood  of  its  defenden;  the 

Elumes  which  had  ornamented  hie  cap  in  the  Vend^an  war,  torn 
y  balls  in  every  feather ;  and  the  huge  sword  with  which  he 
had  pierced  many  an  enemy,  and  which  was  now  to  be  plunged 
into  the  heart  of  Robespierre.  M.  Berryer  listened  in  terror; 
hut  still  more  dangerous  matter  was  to  come.  Bourdon  added, 
that  he  bad  selected  him  as  depositary  not  only  of  bis  secrets  but 
of  his  last  wishes  and  of  his  fortune,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a 
parcel  containing  his  will,  his  title-deeds,  and  Instructions  to  be 
followed  in  the  very  prohable  event  of  Bourdon's  fall  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  execute  his  attempt,  or  in  conseqaence  of 
the  attempt. 

For  forty-five  t  anxious  days,  and  almost  sleepless  nights,  M. 
Berryer  retained  this  terrible  deposit.  He  was  now  for  the  first 
time  an  actual  conspirator.  His  connexion  with  the  chief  con- 
spirator was  notorious.  His  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  Bour- 
don's immediate  success  in  destroying,  by  his  own  hand,  both 
Robespierre  and  the  oligarchy  of  which  he  was  the  president. 
Assassination  is  a  desperate  resource.     The  attempt  itself  rarely 

■  Mfmoirea  $ur  la  Convtnlion  et  It  Directoire.  Paris,  1827.  Vol. 
i.  p.  47. 

f  M.  Berryer  says  sixteen  days ;  bat  the  time  between  the  24th 
Prairial  and  the  9th  Thermidor,  that  is,  Trom  the  12th  of  June  to  the 
27th  of  July,  was  forty-liva  daye.  Perhaps  the  error  may  lie  in  the  date 
of  the  convenation; 
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succeeds,  and  wbere  it  does  succeed  rarely  produces  the  intended 
result. 

Happily  for  M.  Berryer  events  took  a  different  turn.  We  ' 
hare  said  that  the  committees  were  omnipotent;  but  their  power 
depended  more  obviously  and  immediately  than  that  of  govern- 
ments in  general,  on  opinion.  They  had  not,  like  the  tyrannies 
that  succeeded  them,  an  armed  force  trained  to  unreflecting 
obedience.  While  the  Convention  bent  before  them,  they  seemed 
to  he  irresistible;  but  the  Convention  was  obedient,  not  from 
affection  or  confidence,  for  the  committees  were  objects  of  distrust 
and  haired,  but  because  they  were  supposed  to  have  the  support 
of  the  National  Guards  :  how  far  that  supposition  was  true,  was 
a  doubt  not  to  be  solved  without  extreme  peril,  for  the  fact  could 
be  ascertained  only  by  resistance,  and  if  they  really  had  that  sup- 
port those  who  resisted  must  perish.  Disseneions  among  them- 
selves forced  the  decision  of  tnis  tremendous  question.  Robes- 
epierre  threw  all  his  colleagues  in  the  committees  into  shade.  He 
formed,  with  his  devoted  adherents  St  Just  and  Couthon,  what 
began  to  be  called  the  tiiumvirate;  a  eort  of  committee  of  the 
committees,  which  controlled  all  their  operations.  It  was  rather, 
however,  a  dictatorship  than  a  triumvirate ;  for  St  Just  from 
fanaticism,  and  Couthon  from  servility,  were  mere  instruments. 

Robespierre  didnotowehispredominance  to  his  talents;  for  his 
talents,  though  it  is  absurd  to  deny  him  great  talents  both  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  speaker,  were  inferior  to  those  of  several  of  bis 
rivals,  and  even  of  his  dependents ;  nor  to  his  courage,  for  there 
he  was  positively  deficient.  But  he  had  insatiable  ambition,  and 
insatiable  vanity,  and  no  passion  that  interfered  with  thero.  He 
bad  no  love  of  money,  of  ostentation,  of  pleasure,  or  of  ease.  He 
had  no  friendship,  no  pity,  no  truth,  no  shame,  and  no  remorse : 
he  appeared,  therefore,  to  have  an  inflexible  will.  The  weakest 
part  of  bis  character  was  thecomhinationof  ambition  with  vanity ; 
but  during  the  earlier  part  of  bis  career  these  passions  acted  well 
together.  His  desire  of  immediate  applause  led  him  to  flatter 
the  self-love  of  the  Parisian  mob,  by  an  adulation  of  which  no 
man  with  self-respect  could  have  been  guilty  ;  to  encourage  all 
their  most  mischievous  prejudices,  and  to  stimulate  all  their  worst 

Eassions.  In  any  ordinary  state  of  society  such  conduct  would 
ave  been  fatal  to  bis  prospects  as  a  statesman;  but  in  a  revolution 
it  gave  him  unbounded  popularity,  and  popularity  was  power- 
On  the  other  hand,  his  love  of  power  impelled  him  to  destroy 
those  whose  influence  interfered  with  bis  own,  and  thus  pleased 
at  the  same  time  his  vanity  by  leaving  bim  the  only  prominent 
figure. 

But  the  time  was  come  when  the  gratification  of  both  these 
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passions  at  once  became  impossible.  He  might,  perfaapa,  have 
retained  predomiQant  power  if  be  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
'reality,  aod  allowed  hia  colleagues  to  appear  to  the  world  as  bis 
equals ;  but  this  was  repugnaut  to  his  vaoity.  He  might  hare 
remained  the  general  object  of  admiration  if  he  had  allowed  them 
to  be  really  his  associates  in  power ;  but  this  interfered  with  his 
ambition.  He  wished  to  absorb  all  power  and  all  reputation ;  to 
be  the  dictator  of  a  republic  of  which  hia  will  was  to  be  tlie  law  ; 
and  to  be  the  high  priest  of  a  religion  which  his  recognition  had 
established.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  his  present 
associates ;  and  as  their  removal  would  have  revived  the  more 
moderate  revolutionary  party,  of  which  Danton  bad  been  the  head, 
it  was  also  necessa^  to  destroy  the  remnant  of  Dantonists.  These 
objects  could  be  enected,  however,  only  by  the  aid  either  of  the 
Convention,  or  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  the  National 
Guards.  If  he  could  obtain  from  the  Convention  a  decree  for 
their  arrest  and  accusation,  he  would  have  succeeded  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Convention,  deprived  of  all  its  influential  members, 
would  have  been  at  his  feet.  The  Commune  was  already  devotod 
to  him,  so  was  Henriot,  the  commander  of  the  National  Guards; 
and  he  relied  on  the  obedience  of  these  citizen  troops  to  orders 
in  which  all  the  authorities  should  concur.  But  if  the  Conven- 
tion took  part  with  the  committees,  he  still  hoped,  with  the  Md 
of  the  Commune  and  of  Henriot,  to  dispose  of  the  National 
Guards,  and  put  an  end,  by  terror  or  by  force,  to  all  resistance. 
It  may  appear  that  it  would  have  been'sinipler  to  begin  by  force ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  he  expected  submission  from  the  Conven- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  until  the  Convention  had  refused 
his  demands,  there  was  no  pretext  for  rising  against  it,  and  some 
pretext  w.is  required  even  in  these  tiroes,  and  even  for  an  insur- 
rection. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  on  the  8th  ThermidoTf  An. 
2,  (2€th  July  1794,)  Robespierre  commenced  hia  attack.  After  a 
long  description  of  the  general  mal-administration  of  the  country, 
be  inferred  '  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  republic 
'  and  the  patriots ;  that  the  members  of  the  two  committees  were 
'  among  the  conspirators  ;  and  that  it  had  become  necessary  to 
'  punish  the  traitors,  to  crush  all  factions  under  the  weight  of  the 
'  national  authority,  and  to  raise  from  the  ruins  the  supremacy 
'  of  justice  and  freedom.' 

This  speech  was  received,  as  no  speech  of  Robespierre's  had 
ever  before  been  received  in  that  assembly,  with  aeoA  silence. 
The  usual  motion,  however,  for  its  being  printed  and  distributed, 
was  made  and  carried,  and  the  Convention  seemed  to  remain  in 
obedience.   But  the  extremity  of  the  peril  now  gave  courage  to  the 
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members  of  the  two  committees.  Those  who  spoke  first  ventured 
only  to  defend  themselves;  those  who  followed  dared  to  recrimU 
nate.  Robespierre,  unaccustomed  to  opposition,  began  to  explain 
and  retract :  the  Dantonists  joined  his  opponents,  and  the  sit- 
iing  terminated  by  rescinding  tbe  resolution  for  printing  his 
speech. 

The  first  attack,  therefore,  had  been  repulsed.  The  evening 
and  the  night  were  spent  by  each  party  in  preparation.  It  was 
resolved  on  the  part  of  Robespierre  that  tne-Commune  should 
meet  the  next  morning ;  that  in  the  Convention  a  definite  motion, 
denouncing  the  crimes  and  requiring  the  arrest  of  those  whom  it 
was  intended  to  sacrifice,  should  be  made  by  St  Just,  and  enforced 
by  Robespierre;  and  that,  iftheConvention  refused,  the  Commune 
should  declare  that  the  people  had  resumed  the  direct  exercise 
of  its  sovereignty,  should  assemble  the  National  Guards,  and 
march  to  deliver  the  Convention  from  the  criminals  who  were 
misleading  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  members  of  the  committees 
and  the  Dantonists,  united  into  one  party  by  their  common 
danger,  were  employed  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  other  parUes  in  the  Convention.  Such  was  the 
detestation  which  they  themselves  had  inspired,  and  such  the 
fear  of  Robespierre,  that  it  was  only  after  many  repulses  that 
they  began  to  make  any  progress.  Succeed,  however,  they  did, 
and  the  next  day,  the  celebrated  9th  TTtermidor,  when  Robes- 

fiierre  entered  the  assembly,  be  probably  had  not  ten  adherents 
eft  in  a  body  of  which  two  days  before  he  had  been  the  dictator. 
We  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the  scene  of  tbe  9th  Ther' 
midor — a  scene  probably  unequalled  in  any  deliberative  assembly ; 
when  St  Just  was  interrupted  after  his  first  sentence,  and  Robes- 
pierre had  to  listen  hour  after  hour  to  the  long-compressed  hatred 
of  his  revolted  subjects — his  cries  and  screams  for  the  right  of 
reply,  drowned  by  tlie  imprecations  of  his  accusers,  and  the  hell  of 
the  president;  until  at  length,  as  be  lay  on  the  bench  gasping 
with  fatigue,  rage,  and  terror,  he  was  ordered  into  arrest,  together 
with  his  adherents,  St  Just,  Couthon,  Le  Bas,  and  Robespierre 
the  younger,  and  seized  by  the  attendants  of  the  bouse. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  House  adjourned  to  seven, 
exhausted  by  the  struggle,  and  scarcely  venturing  to  believe  the 
result.  The  Commune  in  the  mean  time  had  assembled,  but  hat) 
not  acted.  It  had  adjourned  before  the  arrest  of  Robespierre 
was  known.  Indeed,  considering  the  strangeness  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  event,  the  news  appears  to  have  circulated  very 
slowly.  Thibaudeau  tells  us  that,  when  the  ConvenUon  met 
in  the  evening,  the  greater  part  of  the  members  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  events  of  the  morning.     It  is  probable  that 
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the  morning  attendance  bad  been  comparaUvety  thin,  and  con« 
stated  chiefiy  of  those  who  the  night  before  had  concerted  their 
proceedings. 

The  CoDunune  had  adjourned  only  till  six.  When  they  re- 
asaembied,  and  heard  of  the  arrest  of  Robeitpierre  and  hU  com« 
panioDs,  they  declared  that  the  People,  and  the  Commune,  as  the 
organ  of  the  People,  bad  resumed  its  sovereignty ;  ordered  the 
tocsin  to  ring  in  every  section ;  dispatched  messengers  on  all 
sides  to  call  out  the  National  Guards,  and  in  short  set  in  motion 
the  insurrectional  machinery  which  had  never  failed  during  the 
previous  course  of  the  Revolution.  They  soon  collected  a  force 
sufficient  to  rescue  the  prisoners  from  their  confinement  in  one  of 
the  committee  rooms,  and  to  carry  them  in  triumph  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Commune,  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  By  this  time  it 
was  nearly  eight.  The  Convention  reassembled,  but  it  was  only 
to  communicate  their  alarms.  *  A  few,'  says  Thibaudeau,  *  bad 
'  gained  courage  by  their  success  in  the  morning ;  others  awiuted 

*  the  result  in  silence ;  the  greater  part  were  unable  to  comprehend 

*  what  was  going  on.     As  it  became  dark  the  horror  of  our 

*  situation  increased.  We  heard  the  noise  of  the  drums  and  of 
'  the  tocsin.  A  few  members  formed  themselves  into  a  commit- 
'  tee  to  consider  the  course  to  be  adopted,  the  others  listened  in 
'  the  utmost  anxiety  to  the  reports  brought  back  by  those  who 
'  had  ventured  to  ascertain  toe  state  of  things  without.  At 
'  length,  about  midnight,  the  crisis  appeared  to  approach.  Collot 

*  d'Herbois,  the  President,  said  in  his  sepulchral  voice,  "  Repre- 
'  sentatives,  the  time  is  come  for  us  to  die  at  our  posts;  I  am 
'  informed  that  Henriot's  forces  surround  us."     Instantly  all  the 

*  spectators  fled  from  the  galleries,  the  members  who  had  been 
'  standing  together  in  groups,  took  their  usual  seats,  and  pre- 
'  pared  to  die  with  decency.  As  for  myself,  I  had  not  the 
'  slightest  doubt  that  our  last  moment  was  come."  It  was  true 
that  Henriot  had  led  his  men  to  the  attack.  His  cannon  even 
were  pointed  at  their  doors.  But  when  he  gave  the  word  to  fire, 
his  artillerymen  hesitated,  and  at  last  refused.  Henriot,  finding 
that  his  troops  could  not  be  depended  on,  thought  it  prudent  to 
march  tfaem  back  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  It  was  thus  that,  on 
the  caprice  or  the  irresolution  of  half  a  dozen  men,  the  fate  of  the 
Convention,  and  perhaps  the  future  history  of  France,  and  even 
of  Europe,  depended.  For  if  the  cannon  had  fired,  and  Henriot's 
forcefi,  many  of  them  the  same  men  who  three  years  before  had 
stormed  the  Tuileries  and  destroyed  the  defenders,  had  rushed 
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into  the  hall  where  the  members  were  uttin^^,  merely  avaiting 
their  fate  without  any  plan  of  resistance,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  assembly  would  have  been  massacred  on 
their  seats  ;  and  certain  that  all  who  escaped  would  have  been 
treated  as  they  themselves  treated  their  adversaries  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  condemned  and  executed  without  a  trial. 
Robespierre  would  have  been  absolute  master  of  Paris. 
Whether  he  would  or  would  not  have  been  able  to  summon 
another  representative  assembly,  or  without  one  to  retain  the 
provinces  and  the  armies  in  subjection  to  Paris,  is  more  question- 
able. But,  on  any  supposition,  the  whole  subsequent  course  of 
events  would  have  been  different ;  there  would  have  been  different 
scenes  and  different  actors.  Pichegni  might  have  imitated  Monk, 
and  royalty  have  been  restored  by  a  native  army  in  1794,  instead 
of  a  foreign  one  in  1814 ;  or  Kantes,  and  Lyons,  and  Bordeaux, 
and  Toulon,  and  La  Vendee,  might  have  successfully  risen  against 
Paris,  and  France  have  split  into  hostile  communities.  Reform 
would  have  been  delayed  in  Germany,  and  accelerated  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  half  minute  during  which  it  was 
undecided  whether  the  artillery  would  fire  or  not,  is  the  most 
important  half  minute  in  history. 

The  retreat  of  Henriot  seems  to  have  given  to  the  Convention 
the  courage  necessary  to  active  resistance.  They  declared  Hen- 
riot,  Robe!>pierre,  and  his  associates,  and  the  whole  Commune 
of  Paris,  hora  de  la  hi ;  invested  Barras  with  the  command  of  the 
National  Guards,  and  appointed  members  to  act  under  him ;  dis- 
patched others  to  the  headquarters  of  the  different  sections,  to 
announce  these  decrees  and  summoa  the  National  Guards,  and 
resolved  an  soon  as  a  sufficient  body  could  be  collected,  to  march 
and  attack  the  Commune  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  events  of 
this  night  have  been  told  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  some 
future  Strauss  may  treat  the  whole  as  a  legend.  The  following 
is  M.  Berryer's  narrative : — 

'  The  corp$  de  garde  of  my  section,  La  Rtanion,  was  at  the  HAtel 
d'Asnidres,  and  I  determined  not  to  return  home  during  the  night. 
There  was  great  indecision  among  ns,  until  the  exhortations  of  ihe  mes- 
sengers from  the  Convention,  marked  by  thpir  drea.i,  and  raised,  from 
their  being  on  horseback,  shove  the  audience,  decided  the  wavering  to 
side  with  the  Convention.  We  resolved  to  march  immediately  lo  the 
defence  of  the  Assembly.  I  wsa  armed  as  usual  with  my  pike,  which 
was  the  common  weapon  i  a  very  few  had  muskets.  When  we  reached 
the  Place  of  the  Carrousel,  which  at  that  time  joined  the  Tuileries, 
receiving  no  orders,  we  sat  down  on  the  pavement.  Between  midnight 
and  one  in  the  morning  we  were  ordered  to  furm  column,  and  march  on 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  then  occupied  by  Robespierre  and  his  associates. 
On  our  left  was  the  section  Mttrst,  consisting,  like  ourselves,  of  about 
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SOO  men,  kbont  u  well  armed  u  we  were.  Three  gnoi  with  lighted 
matchea  preceded  ne.  By  tlie  ttme  we  hmd  reached  the  Oratoire  in  the 
Rue  St  HoDore,  our  artiller;,  yerj  ill  oomraanded,  waa  id  the  centre  of 
the  column.  1  now  discovered  \tj  tbe  criee  of  BoDrdoo  de  l'Oi«e,  u  he 
WBB  rectifTin^  this  blander,  that  we  were  under  hi«  command.  When  we 
reached  the  open  space  before  tbe  Hdtel  de  Ville,  we  found  there  manjr 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  troops  of  aeveral  other  sections,  apparently  di- 
rected like  ourselves  against  the  Commune.*  Our  officers  had  ranged 
QB  in  front  of  the  HAtel  de  Ville,  with  oar  cannon  behind,  so  that  we 
abonid  have  been  tbe  6rBt  objects  of  a  discharge.  White  Bourdon  de 
I'Oise  was  setting  this  right,  he  noticed  me,  and  congratulated  me  on  mj 
display  of  courage. 

<  Suddenly  a  sort  of  commotion  was  heard  in  the  great  ball  of  tbe 
Hdlel  de  Ville  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  I  saw  Bourdon  de  rOisf^ 
with  some  determined  followers,  rush  up  the  large  open  staircase.  He 
held  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  a  drawn  sabre  between  his  teeth,  and  with  his 
fiery  eyes  and  burning  cheeks,  looked  more  like  a  fury  than  a  human 
being.  In  a  minute  or  two  we  beard  sbotsin  theinterior.  Robespierre 
tbe  younger  jumped  out  of  one  window,  Henriot  was  thrown  out  of 
another,  Robespierre  was  wounded,  and  Le  Bas  killed  in  the  struggle. 
Coathon,  pretending  to  be  dead,  was  laid  at  full  length  on  the  coping  of 
the  Quai  Pelletier,  until  a  prick  from  a  bayonet  made  him  wince,  and 
he  was  removed  in  custody  i  Robespierre  was  carried  by  me  on  a  litter 
to  endure  tbe  utmost  bitterness  of  death. 

■  The  next  morning  I  found  it  so  difficult  to  believe  my  recollections 
of  the  night,  that,  notwithstanding  my  horror  of  executions,  1  went  to 
tbe  Terrace  of  tbe  Tuileries,  which  overlooks  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tioQ,  to  ivatch  the  carts  filled  with  the  cooquered  party  enter  the  en- 
closure of  the  guillotine.  The  long-continued  shouts  and  applause  which 
soon  followed,  left  me  no  doubt  that  tbe  head  of  Robespierre  had  really 
fallen. 

*  Tbe  next  day,  however,  perished  some  whom  I  could  not  but  pity. 
These  were  tbe  seventy-two  members  of  tbe  Commune  of  Paris,  who 
had  been  all  seized  in  their  hall  of  assembly,  kept  in  custody  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  then,  without  any  trial  beyond  a  mere  identification, 
thrown  into  seven  or  eight  carts,  carried  to  tbe  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
and  executed.  The  greater  part  of  them  had  committed  no  error  ex- 
c^t  that  of  taking  office  in  such  times  as  these.  This  punishment  en 
matte  of  a  whole  body,  though  it  may  comprehend  a  minority  who  have 
protested  against  tbe  acts  of  the  majority,  is  the  nepitu  tdtra  of  politi. 
cal  iniquity.     As  I  aaw  them  pass  by  to  their  dreadful  fate,  I  coogratu- 


*  On  comparing  M.  Berryer's  statements  with  those  of  other  wit- 
nesses, we  are  inclined  tp  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  these  troops 
consisted  of  the  National  Guards,  who  bad  originally  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  tbe  Commune ;  and  whom  the  retreat  of  Henriot,  the  decree 
which  outlawed  the  Commune,  and  the  arguments  of  tbe  members  who 
had  been  aent  out,  bad  subsequently  induced  to  support  tbe  Convention. 
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lateil  myeeir  Bgain  and  again  on  my  resolution  to  refuse  pnblic  emplojr- 

'  Heron,  the  murderer  of  the  Mugone,  was  arfeeted  under  a  resolution 
of  the  Convention,  and  immediately  executed.  My  furmidable  enemy 
CofSnbal,  who  had  eonlrived  to  add  to  the  ferocity  even  of  judgment* 
such  as  his,  bj  the  jests  with  ivhich  he  embittered  them,  was  destroyed 
by  the  ingratitude  of  b  wretch  like  himself.  He  had  escaped  from  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  in  the  confusion  of  the  night  of  the  9th  Thermidor, 
fled  to  the  river  side,  and  lay  hid  for  tno  daya  at  the  bottom  of  a  barge. 
At  length  he  was  forced  by  hunger  from  his  retreat,  and  reached  the 
house  of  a  petty  shopkeeper,  who  owed  to  him  his  marriage  and.  hia 
establishment  in  bnainesa.  It  wai  late,  and  he  found  the  husband  and 
wife  in  the  back  room.  While  the  wife  was  providing  him  with  food, 
the  husband  went  forward  under  the  pretence  of  clotting  bis  shop;  but 
in  fact  it  was  to  denounce  his  benefactor  and  call  in  the  police.  Coffin- 
hal  resisted,  was  tied  and  thrown  into  a  cart,  and  carried  to  instant  exe> 
cution,  abouting  and  screaming  in  impotent  rage.'  * 

Experience  had  proved  the  mischiefs  and  the  dangen,  both  to 
rulers  and  to  subjects,  of  what  had  been  called  revolutionary 
government;  that  is  to  aay,  government  by  a  single  assembly 
representing  the  omnipotence  of  the  people,  and  exercising  or 
delegating  to  its  own  instruments  all  legislative  and  executive 
powers.  The  surviving  leaders,  therefore,  in  the  Convention,  a 
email  minority  of  the  remarkable  men  whom  it  once  contfuned, 
employed  themselves  in  preparing,  for  the  third  time,  a  consti- 
tution. The  constitution  of  1791  had  failed,  partly  from  its 
intrinsic  defects,  partly  from  the  disinclination  of  the  separate 
authorities  to  acknowledge  the  rights  which  the  constitution 
gave  to  others,  or  the  restraints  which  it  imposed  on  themselves ; 
and  partly  from  the  violent  and  unjust  aggres>ions  of  foreign 
potvers.  That  of  1793  had  been  prepared  in  a  week,  accepted 
by  the  people  in  three  days,  and  immediately  suspended.  It 
scarcely  differed,  in  fact,  from  the  existing  revolutionary  go- 
vernment, except  by  subjecting  to  annual  re-election  the  single 
assembly  which  was  to  govern  as  a  sort  of  committee  of  the 
nation.  The  wisdom  of  the  constitution  of  1795  has  been  highly 
praised.  We  have  been  told  that  it  would  have  endured,  ana 
endured  bene6ctally,  if  any  government  not  monarchical  could 
have  supported  itself  in  France.  It  was  prepared  at  leisure, 
and  by  men  of  talents,  knowledge,  and  integrity  ;  and,  as  it  was 
the  result  of  six  years'  experience  in  revolution,  it  provided 
against  the  most  obvious  of  the  disorders  under  which  the  pre- 
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ic:ic^  »«■;  -"i.^f  »zit  «!;i_a(*!a.  N«-Ji«-  Kae  d^ctonl,  die 
j=-i-s.j.-»»,  »i;c  lie  «i«s:i**  ^■^*T  ■**•  to  ^f^l■■^^  osi^iered  for 
■rure  Li.i:i  tMie  v«ar.  Ie  motzie  expcn«=^-e  ia  p.:b.:c  idain  a 
pAFi=*v  utj-a  i  TirariM-  A  ^um  :■«•  at  Ue  W^ts^iare  was  not 
r»f-<-^r--'«*  :^  aniw  tw»  rtsus'  iaUTral.  ror  a  ntnnbn  of  the 
^'^■^^'V^  t_  *.Tief  tt«.  Tb*  M«viwn  of  ib«  W|risrtiare,  'map- 
*r.*  of  UT  •taer  rusv-OOH.  were  B^ccsnrilr  in  opposiiioo  to  tlte 
lXiy«ocy.  Th<  fir«  tiiwetoR,  wiili  mo  bead,  uid  no  common 
lEcereM.  wboea  aK^J<«t  baa  Hade  coii«|riMs,  and  accident  WM 
loMpatate.  Beceaaahlj  split  into  Action.  AU  tbe  principles  of 
good  sownuaeal  ,,,«  aaeHfic«d  to  rcpablican  jealowr  of  tho6e 
»*  ™"  power  was  to  be  intmsted. 

wi.l^t  ^n^.!!^  ?f"  r»Temment  to  witbstaiHl  .s»n]u.  from 
Wo^^T^^J^!^^!:*'^*'^-  B«fo«  it  had  lasted 
3.  I^T^r*  ^'^y,f^J^  '"thia ;  «.d  with  it  was  destroy- 
ed, tor  man^  years.  aU  hope  of  con.titQtion«l,  or  even  lepil, 

!^\  ^"I!l„*5* '".''*PPy  "oming  of  the  18th 
[S>ept.  4,  1797.)  when  a  portion  of  the  Direo- 
y  twee  to  OTerpower  their  colleagues  and  the 
bodies  of  France,  the  amy  haf  become  tbe 
s.  buch  a  precedent  once  set  was  not  to  be 
ly  subwquent  years  the  drum  was  substituted 
foice  of  tbe  general  for  that  of  the  demagogue, 
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and  a  military  commtaHion  for  a  revolutionary  tribunal.  From 
that  time  the  history  of  Fiance  loses  its  interest.  From  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation  it  becomes  the  history  of  an  army ;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  biography  of  the  individual  whose  genius  enabled 
him  to  seize  that  coarse  but  irresistible  instrument.  The  pic- 
taresque  and  esciting  acts  of  the  vast  drama  were  ended  ;  the 
great  actors,  whose  audacity  of  thought,  language,  and  conduct, 
had  crowded  into  six  years  changes  that  seemed  to  require  cen- 
turies, had  perished,  were  exiled,  or  were  silenced.  The  work 
of  destruction  ended  with  the  Convention :  that  of  reconstruc- 
tion began  with  the  Consulate.  The  Directory  was  an  interval 
of  fraun  and  force  applied  to  personal  purposes^combining  the 
insecurity  of  a  revolution  without  its  enthusiasm,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  tyranny  without  its  rigour. 

The  establishment,  however,  of  something  resembling  regular 
government,  restored  M.Berryerto  the  public  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession. One  of  his  first  appearances  was  in  defence  of  a  member 
of  the  revolutionary  committee  who  bad  been  the  petty  despots  of 
his  section.  Their  acts  of  oppression  were  passed  over  as  incidental 
to  their  office,  but  it  was  thought  safe  to  attack  their  miserable 
peculations.  Among  these  was  the  robbery  of  a  chapel ;  the 
knife-grinder  bad  appropriated  the  cloth,  the  president  bad  turn- 
ed the  velvet  of  the  nigh  altar  into  a  pair  of  breeches,  the  shoe- 
cleaner  had  taken  the  silk,  the  porter  the  silver  fringes,  and  the 
fifth  member  the  linen.  The  shoe-cleaner  had  been  M.  Berryer's 
patron,  had  obtained  a  passport  for  him  at  a  critical  time,  and 
tiad  given  countenance  and  protection  to  some  others  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  section,  who  had  the  merit  of  being  the  custo- 
mers of  his  stall.  These  services  were  urged  by  M.  Berryer, 
and  accepted  by  the  judges  as  an  excuse  for  the  sacrilege. 

More  serious  questions  soon  arose.  In  a  country  in  which 
the  law  had  been  powerless  for  nearly  two  years — in  which  pro- 

Eerty  had  been  a  ground  for  proscription,  and  every  stratagem 
ad  been  used  to  conceal  it — in  which  the  legal  currency  had  been 
in  a  course  of  daily  depreciation,  while  death  was  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  ventured  to  refuse  it,  or  even  to  take  it  at 
less  than  its  nominal  value — where  even  the  connexion  and  mu- 
tual rights  of  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  had  been 
flnctuating — the  relations  of  individuals  towards  one  another,  and 
towards  the  property  which  bad  escaped  con6scation,  required  to 
be  ascertained, 

M.  Berryer's  narratives  of  his  contests  on  questions  depend- 
ing on  marriage,  divorce,  and  legitimacy,  are  interesting,  fliey 
describe  a  community  unsupported  by  religion,  delicacy,  or  mo- 
rality—in which  virtues  bad  so  often  been  declared  to  b«  criminal, 
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and  crimes  to  be  virtuous,  that  public  opinion  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  with  it  ibe  conscience  and  even  the  self-respect  of 
individuals.  Brothers  and  i>isters  bred  up  together  attack  one 
another's  legitimacy,  women  set  aside  their  own  marriages,  hug- 
bands  disavow  their  wives,  and  parents  their  children  ;  in  shorty 
all  the  misery  is  exhibited  of  a  society  in  which  roere  law  is  the 
only  restrainL  But  M.  Berryer's  stories  of  this  kind  are  too 
concise,  and  too  much  alike  in  their  features,  to  be  interestinr 
in  such  an  abiidgemeot  as  we  could  give  of  them.  We  shall 
select,  therefore,  some  other  incidents  from  his  parti-coloured 
narrative. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  one  of  those  which  throw 
most  light  npon  the  internal  state  of  France,  during  the  interval 
between  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Consulate,  is  a  trial  before 
the  tribunal  of  Chartres,  in  which  M.  Berryer  was  only  a  spec- 
tator. For  some  years  previous  to  the  trial,  which  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  1795,  a  large  tract  of  country,  of 
which  the  forest  of  Orgeres,  extending  to  within  thirty  miles  of 
Chartres,  is  the  centre,  had  been  infested  by  bands  of  ruffians, 
who,  from  their  use  of  fire  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  acquired 
the  name  of  Chauffeurs.  They  were  accustomed  to  surround 
lonely  farm-houses  in  numbers  too  large  for  resistance,  bind  the 
males,  and  force  the  females,  by  fire  applied  to  the  feet,  to  dis- 
cover the  property  of  the  family.  From  the  number  of  their 
outrages,  toe  uniformity  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  were  conducted,  it  was  inferred  that  they  formed  a 
large  confederacy,  acting  on  system,  and  obeying  some  central 
authority.  But  this  was  mere  suspicion  :  common  as  the  crime 
was,  not  one  of  the  criminals  was  identified.  One  day,  however, 
two  gendarmes,  as  they  crossed  a  portion  of  the  forest,  found  a 
child  about  ten  years  old,  the  singularity  of  whose  dress  excited 
their  curiosity.  He  asked  for  food,  and  was  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany them  to  a  neighbouring  town.  A  good  breakfast  and  a 
f^lass  of  wine  obtained  his  confidence.  Be  told  them  that  he 
lived  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  many  other  families,  in  a 
vast  cavern  in  the  forest.  That  a  great  many  men  came  there 
from  time  to  time,  bringing  with  them  sometimes  plate  and  other 
valuables,  which  were  afterwards  taken  away,  and  sometimes  pro- 
visions and  clothes  for  the  inhabitants.  It  seemed  probable  that 
the  headquarter  of  the  Chetuffeara  was  now  detected  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  attacking  the  cavern,  the  result  of  which  would  have 
been  only  the  seizure  of  those  who  mi^ht  be  in  it  at  the  time, 
and  the  alarm  and  escape  of  the  other  members  of  the  confede- 
racy, it  was  resolved  to  use  the  child  as  a  means  of  arresting  the 
out-door  brigands,  one  by  one,  and  to  reserve  the  cavern  for  the 
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last.  For  this  purpose,  the  child,  to  whom  we  will  give,  tiy 
anticipatioD,  the  name  of  Finfin,  which  he  afterwards  acquired 
by  the  dexterity  with  which  he  played  his  part,  was  disguised 
by  ^ooA  clothes,  and  placed,  under  the  care  of  a  woman  who 
acted  as  his  nurse,  at  the  corners  of  the  markets  of  the  towns  to 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  brigands  would  resort  to  sell  the 

Plundered  property.  Whenever  he  saw  a  face  with  which  he 
ad  become  faniiliar  in  the  cavern,  he  gave  a  sign,  and  the  per- 
son indicated  was  arrested.  At  length  the  number  exceeded  a 
hundred  ;  descriptions  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  the  property  found 
on  them,  were  published  ;  and  evidence  poured  in  from  all  sides. 
The  trial  lasted  several  days.  Every  morning  the  accused, 
about  112  in  number,  were  marched  in  a  long  column,  guarded 
by  a  numerous  escort,  through  the  streets  of  Chartres,  to  a  church 
in  the  cenlie  of  the  town,  wnich  had  been  Btted  up  on  this  occa- 
sion as  a  court,  and  was  large  enough  to  exhibit  them  all  to  the 
witnesses  and  the  jury.  M.  Berryer  dwells  on  the  horrors  of 
the  evidence,  particularly  on  that  of  the  daughters  of  an  opulent 
proprietor,  three  sisters,  whose  feet  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  come  on  crutches  into  the  court. 

It  appeared  that  the  cavern,  or  rather  the  collection  of  caverns, 
from  whence  Fin/in  had  wandered,  was  situated  in  the  least 
accessible  portion  of  the  forest;  and  formed  out  of  the  quarries 
which  had  furnished  the  stone  for  the  magnificent  cathedral  of 
Chartres.  Here  a  colony  of  malefactors,  male  and  female,  had 
been  founded,  which  recruited  itself,  partly  by  immigration  and 
partly  by  natural  increase.  Like  the  Indian  associations  of  the 
-Thugs,  it  had  a  government,  laws,  and  police,  adapted  to  the 
frightful  profession  of  its  members.  It  had  corresponding  mem- 
bers, who  indicated  the  dwellings  most  fit  for  attack,  and  an 
executive,  which  planned  expeditions,  and  appointed  the  persons 
who  were  to  efiect  them.  The  whole  112  were  convicted.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  it  would  bave  been  difficult  to  dispose  of  a 
body  of  criminals  for  whom  death  was  the  only  appropriate  sen- 
tence, and  who  would  have  been  thought  too  numerous  for  such 
a  punishment;  but  in  1795,  and  in  France,  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  8uch  scenes,  and  M.  Berryer  passes  over  their  execu- 
tion without  remark. 

During  the  six  years  which  elapsed  between  M.  Bcrryors 
return  to  his  profession  and  the  peace  of  Amiens,  his  principal 
employment,  as  honourable  as  it  was  ineffectual,  was  the  defence 
of  neutral  owners  against  French  privateers.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  1793,  a  decree  of  the  Convention  had  given 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  capture  to  the  local  tribunals  of  France, 
and  even  to  the  French  consuls  in  foreign  parta. 
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'  It  became,'  wyn  M.  Berrjrer,  '  a  presamption  of  law  in  those  local 
prize  courts,  that  not  a  vessel  that  traversed  the  ocean  was  really  neu- 
tral; that  ever^  cargo  was  in  Tuct  English  propertj;  and  that  all  the 
exteriors  of  neutrality  were  frands  to  be  exposed  or  eluded.  The  most 
frivoloas  objections  were  nised  to  the  different  papers  by  which  the 
nationality  o(  the  ship,  or  the  ownership  of  the  cargo,  was  proved,  and 
always  with  success.  Every  syllable  in  every  passport  was  challenged, 
and  every  change  that,  during  a  lon^  voyage,  had  taken  place  in  the 
crew.  Bnt  when  the  law  of  1798  had  declared  good  priie  every  vessel 
containing  g^oods  (^murchandittt)  the  prodnce  of  England,  or  of  any 
English  dependency,  the  robberies  of  the  privateers  were  unrestrained. 
They  seized,  absolutely  without  exception,  every  vessel  which  they  met 
with  at  sea,  whatever  the  flag,  for  they  were  sure  to  find  on  board  soma 
English  goods.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  word  goods 
(inarehandiin)  meaat  something  intended  for  sale,  or  at  least  something 
fur  which  freight  was  to  be  paid.  It  was  held  to  comprehend  the  mere 
furniture  of  a  i:Bbin,  a  bed,  a  chair,  or  a  carpel,  or  even  a  knife  or  a  razor 
nsed  by  the  captain.  The  presence  of  any  such  article  drew  after  it  the 
conliscation  of  ship  and  car^o,  valued  perhaps  at  millions.  An  appeal 
was,  indeed,  given  from  the  tribunal  which  sat  in  a  French  port  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  district,  and  from  the  judgment  of  the  Fnjuch  consul 
abroad  to  a  court  sitting  in  France  ;  but  the  right  was  so  given  as  to  bg 
beneficial  only  to  captors.  In  the  rare  case  of  a  judgment  favonrable  to 
the  neutral,  the  captor  conld  appeal,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  were 
detained  till  the  event  was  known;  bnt  every  sentence  of  an  inTerior 
court  in  favour  of  a  captor  was  put  into  immediate  esecution.  No 
security  for  costs  or  for  restitution  was  required,  and  the  neutral,  sup- 
posing him  tosuceeed  on  appeal,  had  generally  a  mere  claim  for  damsges; 
a  claim  which  the  captors  rendered  nugatory,  by  converting  these  uncleis 
takings  into  a  joint  stock,  of  which  the  shares  passed  by  mere  delivery, 
so  that  the. persons  liable  were  unknown,  and  were  constantly  changing. 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  the  law,  or  of  the  administration  of  the  law, 
under  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  I  was  called,  for  the 
first  time,  as  counsel  to  Nantes.  My  clients  were  Messrs  Duntzfels 
and  Co.,  one  of  the  first  mercantile  houses  in  Copenhagen.  They 
ware  the  owners  of  the  Bemstorf  and  the  Norge,  worth  more  than  three 
millions  of  francs,  which  had  been  captured  by  Nantes  privateers,  and 
condemned  by  the  inferior  tribunal.  It  was  admitted,  indeed  stated  in  the 
sentence,  that  they  were  bon4j!de  Danish  property.  The  only  pretence 
for  condemnation  was  non-compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  with 
some  mere  formal  regulations,  imposed  indeed  by  the  recent  municipal 
law  of  France,  which  could  not,  except  in  violation  of  the  treaty  made 
between  France  and  Denmark  in  1742,  be  applied  to  the  ships  of  our 
allies  the  Danes.  I  urged  the  express  words  of  the  treaty.  I  urged  its 
recognition  in  a  similar  esse  by  the  neighbouring  tribunal  of  St  Brienne. 
Such  was  the  influence  of  tny  arguments  on  public  opinion,  even  in 
Nantes,  that  instruments,  purporting  to  assign  shares  in  the  prizes,  were 
not  saleable  except  at  nominal  prices.  By  an  abuse  which  ha^  become 
habitoati  the  superior  court  of  justice  in  Nantes  applied  for  instructiona 
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to  the  Directorj,  tben  the  rulen  of  France.  I  ioatuitlf  retnrned  to 
Paris,  in  tbe  hope  or  inducing  the  Directorj,  if  the^  toterfered  in  k 
matter  of  law,  at  leut  to  interfere  in  &vour  of  the  treaty.  But  U  wu 
in  Tain.  I  soon  heard  that  the  Ian  of  nations  bad  been  overruled,  and 
tbe  Tessela  fioHllj  condemned.  Tbe  notoriety  of  these  decisions  gave  ft 
still  further  extension  to  the  pincj  of  our  privateers.  They  seized  even 
the  coasting'  traders  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the/  were  proceeding,  at  a 
distance  from  any  seat  of  war,  from  one  port  belongings  to  oar  allies  to 
another.  Hundreds  of  appeals  were  put  into  my  hands,  not  from  the 
hope  of  redress,  bnt  because  tbe  policies  vhich  insured  against  capture 
required  that  every  means  to  ward  off  condemnation  should  hare  been 
exhausted.  The  neutral  captains  and  supercargoes  crowded  to  my  office — 
men  who  had  been  entrusted  with  millions;  and  now,  deprived  of  their  own 
little  funds,  and  even  of  their  baggage,  hadlodependon  tbe  consnlsof  their 
countries  for  the  means  of  existence  during  tbe  suit.  In  onu  matter,  [  eu  far 
shook  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  todelay  its  judgment  for  one  day.  It  was 
the  case  of  the  Federalist,  a  ship  belonging  to  citizens  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America,  with  whom  we  were  in  strict  alliance.  The  ground 
of  confiscation  was  a  strip  of  carpet  by  tbe  captain's  bedside.  It  was 
discovered,  or  pretended  to  be  discovered,  that  this  hit  of  carpeting  was 
of  English  manufacture.  On  this  pretence  the  ship  and  her  whole  cargo, 
worth  a  millionandahatf  of  francs,  had  been  condemned.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  address,  the  court  was  proceeding  to  reverse  the  condemnation. 
One  judge  only  suggested  a  doubt.  The  decision  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  day,  and  was  then  given  in  favour  of  tbe  captors.  Generally,  I  bad 
no  clue  to  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Coort  of  Appeal,  but  sometimes  J  could 
account  for  them.  Early  in  the  morning  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  (Lower  Cbamber  of  France,)  or  when  the  attendance  was  thin, 
the  pirates  used  to  obtain  from  the  members  present  resolutions  of  the 
Chamber,  declaring  in  their  favour  the  law  on  any  litigated  point,aod  these 
resolntions  were  considered  decisive.  One  day,  during  the  hearing  of  a 
case,  I  saw  a  man,  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  deputy  from  the  south,  give 
a  paper  to  the  Government  commissioner.  While  they  were  whispering 
together,  I  msbed  towards  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ' 
business  which  brought  the  deputy  into  court.  He  instantly  disappeared, 
for  his  business  was  over.  The  paper  contained  a  resolution  of  the  house, 
deciding  the  question  against  my  client. 

■  The  ultimate  results  were,  that  not  a  vessel  ventured  to  B[mroach  a 
French  port ;  that  we  were  cut  off  from  tbe  supply  of  indispensahle  com- 
modities  ;  that  our  privateers,  actbg  without  concert  and  without  pru- 
dence, fell  into  the  power  of  the  English  cruisers ;  that  our  maritime 
population  was  crowded  into  the  English  prisons,  where  many  perished 
from  ill-treatment ;  that  our  colonies  were  lost,  for  want  of  sailors  to 
form  a  military  marine ;  and,  ultimately,  when  tbe  day  of  retribution 
arrived,  tbe  state  bad  to  pay  &r  the  plunder  which  had  been  profitable 
only  to  a  few  individtials.' * 

*  This  narrative  is  extracted,  with  some  changes  of  arraagement, 
from  Uw  Mcond  rdume,  cap.  iii.  §  I,  3, 
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The  revoludoQ  which  placed  Bonaparte  on  the  cooaular  throne 
vas  unquestionably  benelicial.  The  despoii^m  which  seemB  to 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  military  rule,  was  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  the  factious  which  owed  to  treason  their  rise  and  their 
fall.  Even  the  tyranny  of  the  Empire  was  as  ereat  an  impcove- 
meot  on  the  intrigues  and  violence  of  the  Directory,  as  the 
Directory  was  ou  the  anart;hy  of  the  Convention. 

We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  consider  the  eighteen  months  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  as  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  the  history  of 
France  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  England  was  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  any  but  maritime  war,  and  had  accepted  an 
insecure  and  dishonourable  peace.  The  force  of  Russia  was 
unknown,  and  neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  had  yet  adopted  the 
systems  which,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  objects  of  govern- 
ment, now  give  them  powers  offensive  and  defensive,  which  their 
happier  ancestora  never  contempliited.  The  military  supremacy 
of  France  seemed  established  ;  and  it  was  supported  by  a  terri- 
tory as  extensive  as  can  be  usefully  united  iu  one  empire.  She 
had  incorporated  Savoy,  Piedmont,  the  Milanese,  a  considerable 
part  of  Switzerland,  and  all  the  great  and  rich  countries  that  lie 
between  her  present  frontier  and  the  Rhine.  The  portions  of 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Italy  which  she  had  not 
made  French,  were  her  dependencies.  It  is  true  that  under  the 
Empire  she  acquired  a  still  more  extended  territory,  and  a  still 
larger  body  of  subordinate  allies;  but  her  subsequent  acquisi- 
tions were  not  ratified  by  England.  They  were  mere  incidents 
in  a  fearful  game,  liable  to  be  torn  away,  and  in  &ct  actually 
torn  away,  as  soon  as  her  fatal  system  of  playing  double  or  quits 
should  produce  its  usual  result.  At  the  Peace  of  Amiens  her 
gains  were  realized.  Had  she  remained  contented  with  them, 
she  would  probably  now  form  the  most  powerful  empire  that 
the  world  has  seen.  She  would  possess  fifty  millions  of  rich, 
warlike,  and  highly  civilized  inhabitants,  with  the  best  soil,  the 
best  climate,  tne  best  frontier,  and  the  best  posidon,  on  the 
Condnent. 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  extraordinary  man 
who  had  seized  the  command  of  her  destinies.  He  then  enjoyed 
more  real  power,  more  real  popularity,  and  more  real  glory,  than 
at  any  subsequent  peiiod  of  his  career.  As  a  soldier,  he  never 
repeated  the  miracles  of  his  Italian  victories.  In  his  subsequent 
campugns  he  obtained  vast  and  decisive  advantages  when  he  had 
a  superior  force ;  suffered  vast  und  decisive  defeats  when  his  force 
was  inferior  ;  and  when  the  force  on  each  side  was  nearly  balan- 
ced, as  at  Eyiau,  Aspern,  Borodino,  and  Ligny,  so  was  the 
success.   As  a  politician,  he  was  known  only  as  a  Pacificator;  he 
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bad  had  Dothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  three  great  wars  in 
which  he  had  been  an  actor ;  and  he  had  concluded  each  of  them 
by  a  glorious  peace.  He  owed,  it  is  trm>,  his  power  to  usurpa- 
tion, but  it  was  the  most  pardonable  usurpation  that  history 
records.  Those  whom  he  deposed  were  themselves  usurpers,  and 
for  hundreds  that  regretted  the  change,  there  were  millions  that 
hailed  it  with  delight.  Never  was  there  an  easier  or  a  more 
popular  revolution  ;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  the  tnilliana  appeared  to  be  right.  He  had  given  to 
trance  internal  as  well  as  external  peace.  He  had  restored  the 
rule  of  law,  and  made  it  omnipotent  against  all  ejccept  himself. 
He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Code  which,  with  all  its  defects, 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Continental  nation.  He  had 
restored  Religion,  not  indeed  in  its  purest  form,  but  in  the  form 
most  attractive  to  a  people  among  whom  imagination  and  pas- 
sion predominate  over  reason,  and  who  yield  more  readily  to 
feeling,  to  authority,  and  to  example,  than  to  conviction.  With 
religion  he  had  restored  decency  of  manners,  and,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  decency  of  morals.  He  had  eSccled  ell  this  under 
the  forms  of  a  constitution  which,  depending  not  on  the  balanced 
rights  and  privileges  of  classes,  but  on  the  simple  basis  of  cen- 
tralized power,  gave  to  the  body  of  the  people  the  equality  which 
they  seem  to  prefer  to  real  liberty  and  to  real  security. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Consulate  was  to  withdraw  matters 
of  prize  from  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  a  department  of  the  government,  denominated  the  CoTiseil  dta 
Prises,  T\ia  unfitness  of  the  petty  local  courts  had  been  shown  ; 
hut  the  referring  questions  of  pure  law  to  an  administrative 
instead  of  a  legal  body,  was  a  strange  anomaly.  And  when  we 
add  that  the  persons  appointed  to  decide  between  French 
captors  and  neutral  owners,  were  mere  officers  of  the  executive, 
removable  at  pleasure,  the  anomaly  became  an  oppression.  It  is 
strange  that  M.  Berryer,  himself  a  lawyer,  approve? of  this  insti- 
tution :  he  had  soon  a  remarkable  opportunity  of  aacertdning 
its  impartiality  and  its  integrity. 

■  Holland/ says  M.  Berryer, '  at  that  time  forming  ihe  Butavian  Repoblir, 
was  in  tbe  year  1797  the  nnhiippy  allyor  tbeRepublic  of  France.  The  price 
of  the  alliance  bad  been  tbe  loss  of  rU  her  colonies,  and  of  oil  marilime 
commerce  under  ber own  flag:  forall  Indian  commciditiee,  and  particularly 
for  tea,  in  Holland  a  neceetiary  of  life,  sbe  depended  on  tbat  of  Denmark, 
ifae  only  flag  respected  by  England  on  (be  Fotuhem  ocean.     Tbe  respect 

Caid  by  England  to  tbe  Danish  flag  was,  indeed,  a  pretence  Tor  its  violation 
y  France.  Tbe  French  privateers  and  the  Frencb  tribuDils  affected  to 
believe  tbat  England  used  Danish  vessels  as  the  means  of  ber  Eastern 
comma nication.    When  it  is  recollected  Ibat  tbe  Indian  trade  of  England 
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vn»  «vried  od  in  tbe  gre&t  ahipg  of  the  Ea«t  India  Companf,  tailinir  '* 
fteetB,  and  under  cqnvoy,  the  inaineerity  of  this  pretence  is  obviou*;  bnt 
it  served  u  a  convenient  inatrnment  of  pillage,  particnlarly  in  tbe  case 
which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

'  In  the  autumn  of  1797  the  Batavmn  Republic  wished  to  import  a 
fear's  Rupplv  of  green  tea.  The  attempt  to  eend  from  Amsterdam  to  Can- 
ton ten  millions  of  francs  of  Dutch  property,  and  to  bring  it  back  in  so  pe- 
Gnliarafbriii,waa  very  difficult  and  very  perilous  ;  on  tbe  one  hand  the  seu 
of  Africa  aad  Aaia  ivere  swarming  with  English  cruisers,  which  respected  no 
flag  bnt  tbe  Danish,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  mas  of  Europe  were  filled  ' 
with  the  privateers  of  the  dear  ally  of  Holland,  which  rewpected  no  Bag 
whatever. 

'  To  delude  the  English  cruisen,  »  ship  which  had  belonged  to  the 
English  East  India  Company,  was  purchased  and  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen. There  she  was  named  the  Caninholm,  and  fitted  for  her  voyage  ; 
her  captsin  was  naturalized  as  a  Dane ;  she  had  a  whole  set  of  Danish 
papers,  and  cleared  for  Tranquebar,  a  Danish  settlement;  taking  in  at 
Portsmouth  her  outward  cer^u  in  dollars.  These  precautions  were  sup- 
posed, and  indeed  proved,  sufficient  as  regarded  the  cruizersof  herenemv, 
England  -,  the  real  danger  was  from  those  of  her  ally.  Prance.  To  ward 
off  this  the  Batavian  government  took  into  their  confidence  the  French 
government,  then  coneisting  of  the  Directory,  and  obtained  their  sanction 
to  the  expedition,  and  a  license  or  protection  against  all  interference  by 
French  vessels.  As  a  further  precaution,  a  Dutch  supercargo  was  taken 
in  at  Tranquebar,  and  tbe  Caoinbolm,  on  her  return  voyage,  cleared  ont 
at  Canton  for  the  Teael. 

'  The  expedition  lasted  more  than  eighteen  months.  The  Caninholm 
left  Copenhagen  in  November  1797,  and  it  was  in  June  1799  that  she 
was  captured  as  she  entered  the  European  seas  by  a  French  privateer,  and 
carried  into  Bordeaux.  The  captain  instantly  went  on  shore  to  show 
his  license  to  the  Bordeaux  authorities ;  bnt  no  justice  was  to  be  expected 
in  a  privateering  town,  when  a  prize  of  ten  millions  of  francs  was  in  dispnte. 
Theship  wasofconrsecondemned.  Tbe  owners  appealed,  bnt  beforethey 
could  be  beard,  the  revolution  of  17B9  had  overthrown  tbe  Directory, 
The  consular  government  refuted  to  recogniie  the  contracts  of  its  prede- 
cessors  or  thevigbts  of  ita  ally,  and  tbe  Caninholm  was  definitively  con- 
demned as  English  property.  I  ascertained  afterwards  that  Bonnet  and 
Co,,  the  owners  of  the  privateer,  had  been  obliged  to  scatter  a  little  of 
their  rich  prey  in  order  to  keep  the  remainder.  Bills  accepted  by  them 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  Paris  market ;  I  myself  had  to  advise  proceed- 
ings on  mure  than  half  a  million's  worth  of  them.'  * 

Some  brancheB  of  the  legal  profession  may  flourish  under  a 
despot ;  attorneys  and  cliamber  counsel  do  not  excite  his  jealousy ; 
and  judges  are  the  best  instruments  of  his  power.  They  enable 
him  to  express  his  will  in  the  form  of  general  principles,  and  thus 
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to  regulate  llie  actions  of  millions,  of  whose  separate  existence  he 
is  not  even  aware.  They  convert  resistance  to  his  power  into  a 
breach  of  law,  and  punish  it  without  his  apparent  interference. 
An  army  or  a  mob  may  give  power  to  its  chief;  but  that  power 
cfannot  be  safe  until  it  is  supported  by  legal  forms,  enforced  by 
legal  authorities.  But  no  arbitrary  ruler  looks  favourably  on  advo- 
cates. The  bar  is  essentially  an  aristocracy  in  the  noblest  sense 
of  titat  term ;  the  relative  position  of  its  member^  depends  on  their 
'  merit ;  the  smiles  of  the  crown  cannot  give  reputation  to  medio- 
crity, its  frowns  cannot  depress  diligence  and  talent.  The  func- 
tions of  the  bar  are  still  more  offensive  than  its  independence ;  its 
business  is  to  discuss,  and  an  absolute  government  hates  discus- 
sion ;  its  business  is  to  enforce  the  observance  of  general  rulcF, 
and  adherence  to  precedents :  such  a  government,  though  it 
requires  them  from  others,  refuses  itself  to  be  bound  by  either. 
'  Every  day,'  said  Bonaparte,  and  he  was  then  only  Consul,  '  one 
'  must  break  through  positive  laws  ;  there  is  no  other  mode  of 
'  proceeding.  The  action  of  the  government  must  never  be  im- 
'  peded — there  must  be  no  opposition.'* 

Again,  a  bar,  though  it  offers  its  services  indifferently  to  the 

fovernment  and  to  its  subjects,  is  really  useful  only  to  the  latter, 
uch  a  government  does  not  require  the  aid  of  an  advocate  to  per- 
suade judges  to  be  subservient  to  a  power  which  appoints,  pro- 
motes, and  removes  them;  but  to  those  whom  the  government  is 
attacking,  his  assistance  is  inestimable.  He  may  sometimes  he 
able  to  protect  their  lives  or  their  fortunes,  and  he  can  almost  al- 
ways protect  their  reputation.  All  otherappeals  to  publicopinion 
may  be  tolerated  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  silently  prevented 
from  passing  the  prescribed  limit.  A  censorship  may  effectually 
chain  the  press  without  attracting  attention  to  any  given  case  of 
interference  ;  but  if  an  advocate  is  once  allowed  to  speak,  he  can- 
not be  stopped  without  an  apparent  denial  of  justice. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  all  the  jealousies  and  the  instincts  of  am- 
bition in  their  utmost  intensity,  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  hated  the  French  bar ;  but  he  had  also  a  personal  quarrel  with 
its  members; — out  of  more  than  two  hundred  advocates,  only  three 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Empire,  and  this  was  a  subject  on  which  he 
never  forgave  oppoMtlon.  He  restored  indeed  the  order,  but  he 
deprived  it  of  self-government,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  impe- 
rial authorities.  The  express  permission  of  the  chief  jud^e  was 
necessary  before  an  advocate  could  plead  in  any  court  but  bis 
own  ;  the  attorney-general  selected  the  members  of  the  Cotueile 
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(fe  dudpHne,  which  regulated  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  order ; 
and  he  also  selected  from  them  the  Mtonnier,  or  president  of 
the  bar;  and,  finally,  the  chief  judge  had  an  arbitrary  power  of 
suspension,  and  even  of  expulsion, 

M.  Berryer  himself  incurred  Bonaparte's  especial  displeasure. 
He  had  been  counsel  ag^ainst  Bourrienne  before  Bourrienne  had 
lost  his  master's  favour ;  he  had  defended  Moreau  and  Dupont, 
and  the  bmilyof  Monnet,  the  unfortunate  defender  of  Flushing. 
For  these  offences  he  was  excluded  from  the  Tribunate,  and  from 
the  honours  of  the  bar;  but  the  contest  which  be  appears  to 
think  the  most  dangerous  was  his  defence  of  M.  the  Mayor  of 
Antwerp,  in  1812  and  1813. 

The  Mayor,  an  old  man  of  high  character  and  great  wealth, 
and  once  in  high  &rour  with  Bonaparte,  was  married  to  a  young 
wife,  who  quarrelled  with  the  wife  of  the  commissioner  of  police 
about  a  box  in  the  theatre.  The  commissioner  revenged  himgeif 
by  accusing  the  Mayor,  and  three  other  municipal  officers,  of  em- 
bezzling the  proceeds  of  the  Octroi  of  Antwerp ;  and,  having  Bo- 
naparte's confidence,  contrived  to  render  him  the  determined 
enemy  of  the  accused. 

The  indictment  was  an  enormous  instrument;  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  imperial  court  of  Brussels,  which  then  included 
Antwerp  in  its  jurisdiction,  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
labour  of  preparing  it.  The  trial  took  place  at  Brussels,  before 
a  jury  consisting  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country.  After 
it  had  gone  on  for  some  days,  it  became  clear  that  it  would  ter- 
minate by  an  acquittal.  The  law-officers  who  coiiductL'd  the 
prosecution,  therefore,  interrupted  its  progress,  by  indicting  for 
perjury  two  of  the  mayor's  witnesses.  As  this  matter  was  to 
be  disposed  of  before  the  Mayor's  trial  could  be  concluded,  the 
latter  was  thrown  over  to  a  Eub>>equent  session  and  a  new  jury. 
The  indictment  against  the  witnesses  utterly  failed,  and  the 
Mayor's  trial  was  resumed.  A  new  jury  was  selected  solely  from 
Frenchmen,  most  of  them  public  functionaries,  and  all  devoted 
to  the  Emperor,  whose  determination  to  destroy  the  Mayor  was 
now  notorious.  We  will  pursue  the  narrative  in  M.  Berryei^s 
words : — 

'  On  my  second  arri»«l  at  Bnissels  I  bail  to  unveil  before  the  jury  the 
complicated  iniqnity  of  the  prosecutiori.  I  referred  to  the  oppressive  in- 
dictment of  the  witnesses  for  tbe  defence,  and  showed  it  to  have  been  k 
trick  to  get  rid  of  the  first  jury.  I  dwelt  on  the  absence  of  any  doco- 
menlary  evidence  against  my  clients,  and  refuted  all  the  verbal  testimony 
which  had  been  procured.  The  trial,  after  several  days  of  hearing,  ended 
by  a  general  acquittal.  The  whole  population  uf  Brussels  surrounded  the 
mayor,  and  drew  his  carriage  in  triumph  to  his  hotel.     Even  when  I  lefl 
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the  town  late  in  the  evening,  on  mj  return  to  Paris,  the  streets  were 
still  resounding  with  mui-ic  and  acclamatioos.  The  news  reached  Bona- 
parte at  Dresden,  and  put  him  in  a  Btate  of  fury.  He  instantly  sent  a 
violent  despatch  to  Paris,  ordering  the  mayor  and  big  co-defendants  to 
he  re-tried,  and  even  the  jury  to  be  tried  for  having  acqnitted  them.  The 
minister  of  justice  Iranimitted  the  order  to  M.  Argenson,  the  prefect  of 
Antwerp.  M.  Argeoson  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  try  men 
again  on  charges  from  which  a  inry  had  acquitted  them.  The  Council 
dI'  State  was  assembled,  and  decided  that  the  imperial  command  must  bo 
obeyed.  This  decision  was  notified  to  M,  Argenson.  He  merely 
repeated  his  refusal.  Application  was  now  made  by  the  minister  of 
justice  to  the  Senate,  as  the  highest  body  in  the  state.  The  Senate 
referred  the  matter  to  a  committee.  I  dew  to  the  Luxembourg,  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the  committee.  He  heard  all  I 
bad  to  say,  agreed  with  me  that  such  a  profonation  of  the  forms  and  the 
Buhstance  of  law  woqld  he  disastrous,  but  ended  by  saying,  '■  After  all| 
what  would  you  have  us  doP— do  yon  not  perceive  that  we  should  npset 
ourselveii?"  The  committee  accordingly  reported  is  the  Conncil  of 
State  had  done  before ;  and  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  the 
mayor  and  his  supposed  accomplices  were  directed  to  be  tried  before  the 
Court  of  Assizes  ofDouai.  I  heard  of  the  decree  before  it  was  published, 
and  hod  time  to  advise  two  of  those  who  bad  been  acquitted  with  the 
mayor,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  jury  who  had  fled  to  me  in  Pa- 
ris for  my  aid  in'  the  extreme  danger  in  which  they  were  placed,  to  avoid 
the  storra  by  concealing  themselves.  M.  Argenson  not  only  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  but  resigned.  Other  persons,  however,  less  scrupulous  were 
found,  and  the  mayor  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  Douai, 
Worn  out,  however,  by  oppression  and  anxiety,  he  died  there,  before  the 
period  of  trial.  Indeed,  before  that  trial  could  have  been  terminated,  the 
man  who  had  been  mad  enough  to  order  it  hod  ceased  to  reign.' " 

Though  a  stanch  royalist,  M.  Berryer  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  enthusiastic  welcomera  of  the  Bestoiation. 
It  was  connected,  indeed,  with  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  the  hon- 
ourable accuraulatioD  of  thirty-four  years  of  labour.  A  manu- 
facturer who  had  been  the  victim  of  the  fraud  and  ingratitude  of 
his  partners,  became  his  client.  He  obtained  for  him  damages 
sufficient  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  capital,  and,  by  becoming  nis 
guarantee  to  a  banking  company,  enabled  him  to  establish  nim- 
aelf  as  a  cotton-spinner  at  Rouen.  M.  Berryer'a  security  for  the 
sums  advanced  on  fais  guarantee,  was  the  deposit  of  twist  of 
double  the  value.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  amount 
for  which  M,  Berryer  was  liable  exceeded  L.25,000,  for  which 
he  held  twist  valued  at  L.50,000.  The  relaxation  of  prohibi- 
tory duties  in  the  first  effervescence  of  the  Restoration,  instantly 
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Late  in  the  night  between  the  ISih  and  14th,  Ney  was 
C'uiltyof  hia  first  breach  of  duty.  He  admitted  measengeni  from 
Bonaparte;  they  brought  him  a  letter  from  Bertrand,  assuring^ 
bim  that  Louis  bad  been  betrayed  by  bis  ministers ;  that  troops 
devoted  to  Bonaparte  bad  been  posted  alon^  the  road  to  I'arii, 
ao  as  to  ensure  his  advance  without  opposition;  and  that  the 
whole  enterprise  had  been  concerted  with  England  and  Austria. 
The  folly  of  the  last  statements  ought  not  to  revolt  ut«,  when  tre 
remember  that  the  successor  to  Napoleon  was  the  grandson  of 
Francis ;  and  that  M.  Berryer,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  esti- 
mating evidence,  even  now  believes  that  we  effected  Bonaparte's 
escape  I  Absurd  as  they  really  were,  they  did  not  appear  so  to 
Ney.  Wiih  Bcrtrand's  letter  came  a  proclamation  ready  pre- 
pared  in  the  name  of  Ney,  in  which  he  was  made  to  declare  that 
tbe  cause  of  the  Bourhontj  was  lost  for  ever,  and  that  liberty  and 
Napoleon  were  triumphant.  And  there  came  also  orders  from 
Bonaparte,  expressed  as  if  the  old  relations  between  himself  and 
Ney  bad  remained  uninterrupted,  and  giving  bim  instructions  in 
the  style  which  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  obey. 

Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  he  was 
roused  from  his  sleep  by  M.  de  Capelle,  the  prefect  of  Bourg, 
who  bad  to  tell  him  that  one  of  his  regiments,  the  76th,  sta- 
tioned at  Bourg,  had  proclaimed  Bonaparte ;  that  even  the  re> 
giment  at  St  Amour,  which  formed  tbe  advanced  guard  of  the 
small  force  at  Lons  le  Sauloier,  was  preparing  to  go  over ;  and 
that  throughout  tbe  country  the  higher  classes  were  stupified, 
and  tbe  lower  mad  with  revolutionary  excitement.  This  infor- 
mation appears  to  have  convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of 
further  opposition.  *  Can  I  stop,'  he  said  to  M.  de  Capelle^ 
'  with  my  hand  the  rising  of  the  tide  ? '  A  few  hours  afterwards 
be  ordered  his  troops  to  be  called  together ;  but  before  he  took  a 
decisive  step,  summoned  the  two  generals  next  him  in  command, 
De  Bourmont  and  Lecourbe,  both  of  them  supposed  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  King,  showed  tbem  the  proclamation,  repeated  the 
contents  of  Bertrand's  letter,  and  asked  their  advice.  No  fourth 
person  was  present.  De  Bourmont  and  Lecourbe  state  that 
they  urged  him  to  remain  faithful  to  the  King;  Ney  maintains 
that  they  approved  of  bis  joining  Bonaparte.  It  is  in  favour  of 
Ney's  statement,  that  they  both  accompanied  him  to  the  parade 
where  the  troops  were  farmed  in  square,  stood  on  each  side  of 
him  while  he  read  the  proclamation,  heard  it  without  any  ex- 
pression of  dissent,  and  ained  with  him  the  same  evening.  The 
dinner  was  silent  and  melancholy.  We  fully  believe  Ney's  ac- 
count of  the  effect  produced  on  his  own  mind  by  tbe  irrevocable 
step  which  be  bad  taken.     '  From  the  time  of  that  unhappy  pro- 
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'  clamation  life  was  a  burden  to  me ;  I  wished  for  nothing  but 
'  death,  and  did  all  I  could  to  find  it  at  Waterloo.  A  hundred 
'  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  blowing  out  my  brains;  all  that 

*  restrained  me  was  my  wish  to  defend  my  character.  I  knew 
'  that  all  honourable  men  must  blame  me — I  blamed  myself.     I 

*  did  wrong,  I  admit  it,  but  I  was  not  a~  traitor;  I  was  partly 
'  deceived,  and  partly  carried  away." 

Ney  proceeded  to  meet  Bonaparte  at  Dijon,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  was  ordered  to  visit  the  northern  and  eastern  frontier, 
from  Lille  to  Landau,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fortresses  and 
hospitals;  and  to  publish  everywhere  that  Bonaparte  had  returned 
under  a  treaty  between  himself,  England,  and  Austria — stipu- 
lating that  he  was  never  to  carry  on  war  beyond  the  frontier 
of  France ;  that  he  was  to  give  P'rance  a  liberal  constitution ;  and 
that  his  wife  and  child  were  to  remain  as  hostages  in  Vienna 
until  he  had  performed  all  the  positive  parts  of  his  engagement.f 
Having  executed  his  mission,  he  retired  into  the  country,  and 
took  so  little  part  in  the  transactions  of  April  and  May,  that 
when,  on  the  1st  of  June,  he  appeared  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  constitution,  Bonaparte  told  htm  that  he 
thought  be  had  emigrated.  '  1  ought  to  have  done  so  long  ago,' 
answered  Ney;  '  now  it  is  too  late.' J 

He  returned  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  Paris ;  and  by  liig 
bold  exposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  22d  of  June,  of 
the  real  facts  and  consequences  of  the  battle,  materially  assisted 
in  driving  Bonaparte  from  power.  In  that  speech,  Ney  main- 
tained that  the  Allies  would  be  before  Paris  in  a  week.  His  pre- 
diction was  accomplished ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July 
it  seemed  probable  that,  before  the  evening,  a  battle  would  have 
been  fought,  more  disastrous  to  France,  and  particularly  to  Paris, 
than  any  event  in  the  history  of  the  Frencn  nation.  Davoust, 
who  commanded  the  army  defending  the  town,  had  a  large  body 
of  infantry,  (80,000  men,  according  to  M.  Berryer,})  25,000 
cavalry,  and  between  four  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  field 
artillery!! — a  force  insufficient  for  victory,  but  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  contest  destructive  of  the  city  in  which  it  was  to  take 
place.  Already  the  firing  had  begun,  when  the  Provisional 
Government  and  Davoust  sent  to  propose  a  negotiation ;  of  which 
the  bases  were  to  be,  the  entry  of  tlie  allied  forces  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  preservation  of  Paris,  and  the  security  of  all  who 
inhabited  it,  on  the  other.  On  these  terms  the  convention  of  the 
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3d  of  July  1815,  was  framedj  and  ratified  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  and  by  Davouet  on 
the  part  of  the  Provisional  Oovernment.  The  twelfth  article 
provided  that  all  the  inhabitants,  and  generally  nil  persona  found 
in  Paris,  should  continue  to  enjoy  all  their  rights  and  liberty, 
and  should  not  be  liable  to  any  molestation  or  enquiry  whatso- 
ever, with  relation  to  their  functions,  to  their  conduct,  or  to  their 
political  opinions.  It  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  General 
Guilleminot,  one  of  the  iiegotiutors  of  the  convention,  that  this 
was  the  clause  to  which  the  defenders  of  Paris  attached  the  most 
importance.  Mad  it  been  refused,  he  was  to  break  off  the  dis- 
cussion, and  the  battle  would  have  commenced.* 

Relying  on  the  protection  given  to  him  by  the  convention, 
Ney  remained  in  Paris  till  the  fith  of  July,  and  continued  in 
France  until  the  Sd  of  August ;  when  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  and  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  comprising 
among  its  members  four  of  the  Marshals  of  France.  Ney  pro- 
tested against  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  tribunal,  and  the  court, 
unfortunately,  as  M.  Berryer  thinks,  for  the  prisoner,  declared 
itself  incompetent. 

The  cause,  therefore,  was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Peers ; 
the  court  appointed  by  the  Charter  for  the  trial  of  treason.  The 
object  of  Ney's  counsel  was  to  gain  time.  They  knew,  from 
the  experience  of  thirty-five  years  of  revolution,  that  political 
resentment  is  a  passion  as  fleeting  as  it  is  fierce  ;  and  that,  if  a 
delay  of  a  few  months  could  be  obtained,  the  Government  would 
no  longer  have  the  courage  to  execute  him,  nor  indeed  the  wish. 
For  this  purpose  they  endeavoured  to  show  that,  although  the 
Charter  rendered  treason  cognizable  by  the  House  of  Peers,  yet 
it  laid  down  no  rules  by  which  the  house  was  to  be  governed 
when  sitting  as  a  court  of  criminal  justice ;  and  they  required  that 
the  trial  should  he  suspended  until  a  law  regulating  the  procedure 
of  the  house  should  have  been  passed.  M.  Berryer  s  speech  t  Is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  legal  and  constitutional  reasoningj  and 
indicates,  with  great  sagacity,  the  errors  into  which  such  a  tri- 
bunal, unless  supported  and  directed  by  strict  regulations,  would 
be  likely  to  fall.  The  house,  however,  aftel-  a  secret  deliberation 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  decided  that  the  trial  should  go  on.  Ob- 
jections were  then  raised  to  the  indictment,  and,  though  they 
were  overruled,  so  much  time  was  gained,  that  the  house,  whitdi 
had  met  for  the  trial  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  did  not  really 
begin  it  till  the  4th  of  December. 
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In  tbe  mean  time,  Ney  bad  applied  to  the  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  required  them  to  interfere,  and  prevent  the 
convention  of  the  3d  of  July  from  being  violated  in  his  person. 
Their  answer,  drawn  up  by  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  adopt-> 
ed  by  the  mioigters  of  Auitriti  and  Prussia,  stated,  tbat  *  the 
'  object  of  tbe  12th  article  was  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any 
'  measure  of  severity,  under  the  military  authority  of  thoae  who 
'  made  it,  towards  any  pergons  in  Patis,  on  account  of  the  offices 

*  which  they  had  filled,  or  their  conduct,  or  their  political  opi- 
'  nions ;  but  it  was  not  Intended,  and  could  not  be  intended,  to 

*  prevent  either  the  existing  French  government,  or  any  French 
'  government  which  uhould  succeed  to  it,  from  acUng  in  this 

*  respect  as  it  might  deem  fit.'" 

In  this  extremity  Madame  Ney  sought  the  aid  of  Lord  HoU 
land,  a  name  illustrious  throughout  Europe  as  the  friend  of 
the  oppressed.  She  requested  nim  to  lay  Key's  Memorial  be- 
fore the  Prince  Regent.  It  was  done;  but  the  only  effect  was 
a  letter  from  Lord  Liverpool,  referring  her  to  the  communica* 
tion  already  made  to  her  husband  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.f 
Lord  Holland,  however,  did  not  -yet  despair.  He  still  thought 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Interference  might  be  obtained,  and 
must  be  decisive ;  and  m  that  hope  he  addressed  to  their  com- 
mon friend.  Lord  Kinnaird,  then  at  Paris,  a  letter  which  was  ta 
be  shown  to  the  Duke.  What  effect  it  might  have  had,  cannot 
be  told.  It  arrived  the  day  after  the  sentence  had  been  exe- 
cuted. As  this  admirable  letter  bas  never  been  published,  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  some  of  its  moat  ma- 
terial passages. 

<  Middlttou,  Dee,  5, 1S16. 
'DBAS  Kinnaird, 

<  What  is  pusing  at  Paria  annoft  me  more  tban  I  can  describe 
For  La  Valette,  on  tba  score  of  private  acqnainUnce,  though  slight,  I  am 
ranch  concerned  t  hot  from  regard  to  the  character  of  oar  country,  and  to 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  (in  whom,  alter  the  great  things  he 
has  done,  even  as  decided  an  opponent  of  the  war  as  myself  mnst  feel  a 
national  interest,)  I  have  conceived  more  horror  at  the  trials  and  execn- 
tions  going  on  in  the  teeth  of  onr  eapttulstion  than  mere  hnraanlty  conid 
create. 

■  How  can  snch  a  man  as  Wellington  assert  that  the  impunity  for 
political  Gondnct  extends  only  to  impunity  from  the  Allies  lor  offences 
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commitW  against  Hum?  When  ships,  when  garrisoiis  surrender,  <1o  the 
captains  or  commandert  stipulate  that  the  foreign  conqueror  shall  not 
molest  them  for  their  political  exertions?  With  or  without  snch  stipu- 
lations, what  ehadov  of  right  has  a  foreign  eneraj  to  punish  individuals 
for  opinions  held,  or  conduct  pursued  in  their  own  country?  It  is  clear 
that  the  impanity  promised  was  impuuity  for  crimen,  renl  or  supposed, 
against  a  French  government.  If  the  French  goTernnient  was  a  psr>7 
to  that  promise,  by  that  promise  it  must  abide.  If  not,  the  other  Allies 
are  bound  in  honour  not  to  deliTer  over  a  town  taken  in  virtue  of  it, 
without  exacting  the  same  terms  from  those  to  whom  they  deliver  it. 
Such,  perhaps,  is  the  formal  technical  way  of  putting  thi;  argument. 
Practically  and  suhetantially,  the  case,  if  not  more  striking,  is  yet  more 
conclusive  to  men  of  jnstice  and  honour.  The  Allies  have  virtually,  I 
might  say  formally  too,  heen  masters  of  Paris,  white  the  persons  who  de- 
livered it  to  them  on  the  faith  of  impunity  for  political  offences,  bare 
for  political  offences  been  imprisoned,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed ! 
Wellington  has  himself  precluded  all  doubt  on  the  question.  He  main- 
tains, in  his  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  there  is  no  article  in  the 
capitulation  securing  to  the  town  of  Paris  the  pictures  and  sitatues ;  and 
therefore  he  argues,  and  be  acts  on  his  argument,  that  the  Allies  may  seize 
the  pictures,  &c.,  and  seize  tbem  without  any  freih  or  fonflal 
cession  from  Louis  XVIIL  Up  to  that  time,  then,  the  Allies,  ac- 
cording  to  him,  were  in  military  possession  of  Paris,  and  tip  to  that 
time  therefore,  even  upon  his  own  view  of  the  subject,  the  inhabi* 
tants  were  entitled  to  claim  impunity  for  all  political  opinions  and 
conduct.  Those  who  had  the  right  and  the  power  of  talcing  forcibly 
from  Paris,  property  not  specified  or  disposed  of  in  the  capitulation,  not- 
withstanding the  nominal  government  of  Louis  XVIII.,  must  surely 
have  a  right  to  enforce  on  any  snch  nominal  and  dependent  government 
the  observance  of  promises,  on  the  &ith  of  which  the  inhabitants  bad 
Burrendered  the  town. 

■Technical  arguments  may  possibly  be  urged  on  both  sides;  and, 
though  they  appear  to  me  all  in  favour  of  Key's  claim,  it  is  not  on  tbem 
1  lay  stress,  but  on  the  obvious  and  practical  aspect  of  the  transaction 
as  it  must  strike  impartial  men  and  posterity.  The  plain  relation  of  the 
events  in  history  will  be  this.  A  promise  of  security  was  held  out  to 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Paris — they  surrendered  the  town,  and  while  Welling- 
ton and  the  Allies  were  still  really  in  possession  of  it,  Labedoyere  ■vts 
execnted,  and  Ney  was  tried  for  political  opinions  and  conduct.  Even 
of  subsequent  executions,  and  1  fear  there  will  he  many,  it  will  he  said — 
The  Allies  delivered  over  their  nuthority,  in  Paris,  to  a  French  govern- 
ment, without  exacting  au  observance  of  the  stipulations  on  which  they 
had  originally  acquired  it. 

'  Had  we  taken  Martinique  in  179-1,  on  a  promise  of  not  molesting 
individuals  for  political  opinions  or  conduct,  should  we  have  been  at  liberty 
to  cede  it  had  Louis  XVIII.  been  then  restored,  without  insisting  on 
the  impunity  of  ail  political  offenders;  or,  at  the  very  least,  on  the  right  of 
leaving  tbe  country  for  all  such  as  might  have  so  offended  ?  In  Egypt 
the  French  stipulated  that  no  natives  shonld  be  molested  for  their  con- 
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iliict  or  opinions  during  the  war.  We  took  military  posaession  of  the 
country  on  these  termg,  and  then  delivered  it  over  to  the  political 
Huthori)}'  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  When,  however,  the  Capitan  Pa«ha, 
ncling  under  that  authority,  began  murdering  the  Beys,  and  proceeding 
against  the  adherents  of  the  French,  we  not  only  remonstrated  and  threat- 
ened, hut  actually  protected  the  persecuted  men  within  our  own  lines. 
Ytit,  by  reference  to  the  hiuory  of  those  tiraes,  we  find  that  many  blamed 
Lord  Hutchinson  for  not  having  recourse  to  yet  more  violent  methods, 
to  enforce  on  the  legitimate  political  authority  the  observance  of  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  our  military  power  on  taking  military  possessioa 
uf  the  country. 

'  What  would  Wellington  himself  have  said,  if  the  British  troopa  bad 
surrendered  any  town  in  Spain  to  the  French  with  a  similar  stipulation, 
and  if,  on  the  flimsy  andbypocrilical  subterfuge  of  a  distinction  between 
Joseph's  government  and  the  French  military  authorities,  all  the  Span- 
iards who  bad  assisted  us  daring  the  siege  had  been  prosecuted  for  treason 
against  Joseph?     Yet,  where  is  the  distinction  F 

■  The  want  of  principle  and  consistency,  and  the  disgusting  changes 
of  the  Maishols,  have,  1  know,  steeled  men's,  minds  to  their  sufferings. 
This  is  natural  enoogh.  But  tvhen  the  violenceof  the  times  is  gone  by, 
and,  above  all,  when  the  tomb  bag  closed  on  their  offenceo,  the  transac- 
tion will  bejudged  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  promise,  not  to 
the  conduct  or  misconduct  of  the  sufferers.  Si  ego  digna  in  qaant  fa- 
Cera,  tu  tamen  indigniu  quifeceris,  Pamphile. 

'  Nor  is  this  all.  If  we  judge  by  former  instances,  even  the  crime  it- 
self will  be  regarded  with  more  indulgence  by  posterity  than  any  irregu- 
lar mode  of  punishing  it.  Allowance  for  individuals  is  made  in  all  great 
changes.  It  u  difficalt  in  sudden  emergencies  and  great  convulsions  of 
state,  especially  for  professional  men  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in 
camps,  to  weigh  maturely  all  the  considerations  by  which  their  conduct 
should,  in  the  strict  line  of  duty,  be  regnlated.  Unforeseen  cases  occur, 
and  men  of  good  principles  and  understanding  are  hurried  into  acts  of  in- 
consistency and  political  immorality. 

'  in  this  latter  view  of  the  subject,  I  know  I  am  somewhat  singular. 
Few  at  present  make  snch  allowances  for  the  political  tergiversations  of 
the  Marshals ;  and  many,  more  indulgent  than  I  am  in  their  judgment 
of  political  apostasy  in  England,  are  quite  outrageous  with  Frenchmen 
for  not  acting  with  inflexible  principle  in  the  most  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances.  Some,  however,  among  tbe  most  indignant  at  their 
crimes,  yet  doubt  tbe  justice,  policy,  and  safety  of  punishing  them  t  and 
more,  especially  among  the  moderate  of  all  parties,  think  the  claim  of 
tbe  capitulation  conclusive ;  or,  if  not  qaite  so,  of  a  nature  questionable 
enough  to  induce  Wellington,  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  and  the 
national  character,  to  give  it  tbe  construction  roost  farourable  to  the 
weaker  party. 

'  My  opinion  is  of  no  importance  ;  but  it  is  so  strong  tbat  I  could 
not  resist  expressing  it  to  you,  who  have  access  to  those  whose  character 
is  most  intereated  in  forioing  a  sound  one  on  this  important  subject. 
I  bare  not  spoken  of  La  Valetie.     All  tny  orgnmeDtS  apply  in  his 
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favour  88  strongly  u  in  Ne;'si  awl  surely  he  is  not,  as  others  may  be, 
any  object  of  a  byetander'a  iodiznRtioD.  He  seems  an  houourable 
man  throughont. — Yoors  arer  tnuy, 

'Vasball  Holland,' 

The  progress  of  the  trial  had  been  comparativelj^  rapid.  In 
two  sittings,  on  the  5tb  and  6th  of  December,  eaca  party 
proved  satisbctorily  their  principal  points ;  the  accusers,  that  the 
treason  was  legally  completed — the  defenders,  that  the  crime  had 
been  unpremeditated.  But  when  M.  Berryer  opened  the  real 
defence,  the  convention  of  the  3d  of  July,  he  was  intenupted  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  M.  Beilart,  their  leader,  protested 
against  any  allusions  to  a  convention,  the  conditions  of  which  bad 
been  demanded  by  rebels,  and  bad  never  been  accepted  by  the 
King ;  and  he  presented  to  the  bouse  a  requisition,  by  which  he 
formally  opposed  the  reading  of  the  convention,  and  any  allusion 
to  it,  and  required  the  house,  by  the  Chancellor,  its  president,  to 
order  Marshal  Ney  and  his  defenders  to  confine  their  defence  to 
the  mere  facts  of  the  indictment. 

The  Chancellor,  speaking  In  the  name  of  the  house,  answered 
that,  foreseeing  the  line  of  defence  that  would  be  adopted,  he  bad 
already  taken  the  opinion  of  the  house ;  and  that  the  peers  had 
dedded,  by  a  large  majority,  that  it  would  be  bigbly  improper  to 
rely  in  that  bouae  on  a  convention  to  which  the  King  was  no 
party,  and  by  which  it  was  obvious,  from  the  mere  feet  of  Ney's 
prosecution,  that  his  Majesty  did  not  consider  himself  bound. 
He  therefore  forbade  the  defenders  to  make  any  use  of  the  conven- 
tion. Xey's  counsel  replied,  that  they  bowed  to  the  will  of  the 
King,  and  to  the  decision  which  the  court,  without  hearing  them, 
had  thought  fit  to  adopt ;  but  that  they  felt  hound  to  offer  a  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court — namely,  that  Sarre  Louis,  the 
birth-place  of  their  client,  having  been  ceded  to  Prussia,  he  was 
no  longer  a  subject  of  France. 

Here,  however,  the  counsel  were  interrupted  by  Ney. 

* "  No  I  "  ho  eiclaimed  ;  "  I  was  born  a  Frenchman — I  will  die  a 
Frenchman.  Up  to  this  time  my  defence  has  been  free,  but  1  now  see 
that  it  is  to  be  fettered.  I  thank  my  eenerous  defenders  for  tbe  eser- 
tions  which  they  have  made,  and  which  they  are  ready  to  make  ;  bat  I 
had  rather  have  no  defence  than  the  mere  shadow  of  one.  If,  when  I 
am  accnsed  in  the  teeth  of  a  solemn  treaty,  I  am  not  allowed  to  appeal 
to  it,  I  must  appeal  to  Enrope  and  to  postertly." 

■ "  Gentlemeo,  eoonsel  for  tbe  prtKoner,"  eaid  the  Chancellor,  "  conti- 
nae  yonr  defence  within  tbe  limita  which  I  have  prescribed." 

'  "  My  lord,"  said  Ney,  "  I  forbiii  my  connsel  to  say  another  word. 
Yoor^excellency  may  give  10  the  house  what  orders  yon  think  fit;  but 
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B3  to  mjr  coDDBel,  thej  may  go  on  if  thejr  are  free,  but  if  the)'  are  to  be 
restrained  by  jronr  limita,  I  farbid  them  to  speak.  Yon  see,"  he  said, 
turaiag  to  M<  Berryer,  who  wae  anxious  to  continue,  "  that  it  U  a 
decided  thing.  I  hud  rather  bare  no  defence  than  one  chalked  out  by 
my  accusers." 

"  Then,"  siud  M.  Bellart,  "  we  waive  our  riehl  of  reply ;  if  the  defence 
is  at  an  end,  so  is  the  accusation.  We  have  only  to  demand  the  judgment 
of  the  Court." 

'  "  Ha»e  you  any  thing  to  add  ?  "  said  the  chancellor,  turning  to  the 
prisoner  and  his  counsel. 

'  "  Nothing  whatever,"  replied  Ney,  in  rather  an  impatient  tone.'  * 

The  Chamber  was  then  cleared,  and  the  peers  alone  remained 
in  deliberation ;  the  result  of  their  deliberation,  and  of  the  attempts 
afterwards  made  to  obtain  a  pardon,  are  too  notorious  to  require 
repetition. 

The  execution  of  Ney  was  one  of  the  grossest  faults  of  the 
Restoration  :  his  crime  was  great,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  not 

firemeditnted  ;  only  a  few  hours  elapsed  between  his  active  fide- 
ity  and  his  treason ;  it  was  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  perplexity  on  a  mind  unac- 
customed to  balance  conflicting  motires.  IF  Ney  had  been  a 
man  of  higher  education,  he  would  have  felt  that  po  motive  jus- 
tifies a  lailure  in  honour.  But  he  had  been  trained  in  revolutionary 
eamps;  the  only  6delity  to  which  he  bad  been  accustomed  was 
fidelity  to  France,  and  fidelity  to  the  Emperor.  He  was  now 
required  to  become  an  emigrant  from  the  one  and  an  opponent  to 
the  other ;  he  was  required  to  do  this,  though  he  believed  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  to  be  irretrievably  lost,  and  the  reign  of 
Bonaparte  an  inevitable  calamity.  No  one  can  doubt  what  his 
conduct  ought  to  have  been ;  but  no  one  can  wonder  at  what  it 
actually  was.  It  must  be  added,  that  his  treason  was  really 
harmless;  no  opposition  on  his  part  could  have  retarded,  by  a 
single  hour,  the  entry  of  Bonaparte  into  Paris.  If  he  bad  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Macdonald,  he  must  have  shared  his  fate — 
have  seen  bis  troops  join  the  usurper,  and  then  have  fled  across 
the  frontier;  the  only  con  sequence  would  have  been,  that  Bonaparte 
would  have  had  one  brave  man  less  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Water- 
loo. Under  such  circumstances,  his  execution,  even  if  it  had  been 
legal,  would  have  been  impolitic.  Public  opinion  would  have 
sanctioned  his  degradation,  perhaps  his  banishment,  but  not  his 
death. 

But  the  judgment  under  which  he   suffered  was  manifestly 


•  Prodi,  No.  iv.  p.  37,  38,  39.     Berryer,  vol.  i.  p.  376. 
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illegal.  Royalist  as  lie  is,  M.  Berryer  is  so  convinced  of  tbt?, 
that  be  accounts  for  it  by  the  irrational  eupposition,  that  it 
was  extorted  from  the  King  by  the  allied  powers  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  degrading  the  French  army.  Key  was  included  in 
the  words  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  convention.  To  deny  validity 
to  the  convention  because  it  was  entered  into  with  rebels,  was 
to  affirm  the  execrable  doctrine,  that  faith  is  cot  to  be  kept  in 
civil  war.  To  deny  its  validity  because  it  was  not  formally 
accepted  by  the  King,  was  to  add  traud  to  oppression  ;  for  what 
can  be  a  baser  fraud  than  to  accept  the  benefits  of  an  agreement  and 
to  refuse  its  obligations  P  There  was  not  a  human  being  to  whom 
that  convention  was  so  beneficial  as  Louis.  If  it  haa  not  been 
effected — if,  after  the  slaughter  of  25,000  of  its  defenders,  Paris 
had  had  to  endure  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken  by  assault,  could 
Louis  have  ret^ned  a  crown  so  recovered  for  a  longer  period  than 
while  English  and  Austrian  troops  occupied  his  capital  and  his 
country?  Louis  owed  to  that  convention  his  throne  as  an  inde- 
pendent monarch.  When  we  recollect  this,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  the  well-known  fact  alluded  to  by  M.  Bcrryer,  that  Louis 
did  expressly  recognize  the  convention,  by  appealing  to  it  in 
order  to  prevent  Blucher  from  destroying  the  Pont  de  Jena. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  political  crimes,  it  received  its 
retribution.  Tne  recollection  of  Ney's  death  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  unpopularity  with  the  army  which  haunted 
the  elder  Bourbons;  and  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when,  in  their 
utmost  need,  they  had  to  rely  on  the  army  for  support,  that  recol- 
lection precipitated  their  fall. 

We  have  said  that  the  trial  of  Ney  exercised  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  M.  Berryer.  He  had 
obtained  tiom  the  King  the  fullest  permission  to  act  for  the 
prisoner — a  permission  which  might  nave  been  supposed  to  be 
unnecessary  to  an  advocate  filling  no  office  under  the  crown ; 
but,  though  the  permission  was  granted,  the  act  was  registered  as 
an  offence.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  he  had  too  much  identified 
himself  with  his  client.  In  his  honest  indignation  against  the 
restriction  imposed  on  the  defence,  he  had  ventured  to  call  it  a 
denial  of  justice;  and,  what  was  worse,  in  consequence  of  the 
recollections  which  the  term  excited — a  revolutionary  proceeding : 
this  seems  never  to  have  been  forgiven.  The  result  was,  that  he 
was  excluded  under  the  Restoration,  as  be  had  been  under  the 
Empire,  from  the  Conseil  de  Discipline  and  the  dignity  of  Baton' 
nier,  an  exclusion  to  which  he  attaches  what  seems  to  us  an  undue 
impor(an[:e. 

The  subsequent  life  of  M.  Berryer  contains  no  facts  sufficiently 
interesting  to  li^ad  us  to  dwell  on  them.     In  X^'ib  he  visited 
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London,  on  business  connected  with  tbe  administration  of  the 
estate  of  a  French  subject  who  died  in  England.  He  was  charm- 
ed, as  might  have  been  expected,  with  his  reception  by  '  Sir 

*  Copplty,  (aajourd'hui  Lord  Lintliurst,)  Atthomey- General ,' 
(we  copy  literatim ;)  gratified  by  the  respect  paid  to  him  when  he 
appeared  in  court ;   and  amused  by  finding  there  people  '  en  per- 

*  ruque  a  la  L6uis  XIV.'  He  ascertained,  he  says,  that  his 
reception  was  meant  as  n  return  for  that  with  which  Lord  Erskine 
had  been  honoured,  at  a  sittintj  of  the  Cour  d'Appel  of  Paris. 
This,  however,  we  can  assure  him  is  a  mistake.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  one  of  those  who  rose  in  Westminster  Hall  to 
welcome  a  distinguished  stranger,  could  have  heard  how  Lord 
Erskine  had  been  treated  twenty  years  before  in  Paris;  and  it 
must  be  added,  that  the  mere  announcement  of  M.  Berryer's 
name  was  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  attention  of  a  British  bar. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  London  M.  Berryer  ceased  to  appear 
regularly  in  court ;  he  was  entering  his  69th  year,  and  began  to 
feel  daily  contests  oppressive.  He  found,  too,  his  eldest  son,  by 
this  time  a  distinguished  advocate,  often  opposed,  to  him ;  he 
thinks  that  this  was  done  by  the  suitors  intentionally,  which  is 
not  very  probable,  since  it  diminished  the  efficiency  of  the  son  as 
much  as  that  of  the  father.  The  result  has  been,  that  for  some 
years  he  "has  nearly  confined  himself  to  chamber  business  and 
arbitrations.  He  continued,  indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  his  memoirs,  to  plead  at  the  bar  in  causes  in  which  he 
possessed  peculiar  information,  and  perhaps  may  continue  to  do 
so  up  to  the  present  time.  The  last  circumstance  of  this  kind 
which  he  mentions,  took  place  at  Kouen  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1837;  and  he  tells  withpleasiire  his  reappearance,  after  an  interval 
of  sixty  years,  at  tbe  scene  of  one  of  his  earliest  triumphs. 

M.  Berryer  dwells  with  just  pride  on  tlie  extent  and  long  con- 
tinaance  of  bis  labours.  When  we  consider  that  his  practice 
embraced  every  branch  of  jurisprudence,  ecclesiastical,  inter- 
national, civil,  and  criminal ;  that  he  performed  tbe  duties  of  a 
solicitor  as  well  as  those  of  a  barrister ;  and  that  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  these  duties,  with  scarcely  any  inteiruptiou,  for  more 
than  sixty  years ;  his  readiness  to  undergo  toil,  and  his  power  of 
enduring  it,  are  perhaps  unparalleled.  He  attributes  his  success 
to  his  domestic  happiness,  and  to  a  natural  gaiety  of  disposition, 
fostered  by  tbe  amenity,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  the  joy- 
onsness,  of  the  manners  and  habits  which  for  the  first  thirty-four 
years  oi  his  life  adorned  his  country.  But  now,  he  says,  no  one 
smiles  in  France ;  he  finds  himself,  between  eighty  and  ninety,  too 
young  for  his  associates,  and  is  forced  to  repress  a  thousand 
sallies  which  the  gravity  of  the  times  would  not  tolerate.     Ha 
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telU  us,  that  for  the  same  reason  he  ha§  suppreised  the  most 
amusing  parts  of  his '  Recollections;'  and  defers  his  full  revelatious 
until  a  |>erio<l  when  the  public  may  be  better  prepared  for  them. 

He  has  appended  to  the  narrative  portion  of  his  work  some 
propositions  on  Political  Economy  and  Legislation,  the  results  of 
nis  long  experience  and  meditation.  We  cannot  ventm^  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  them  on  any  other  ground  than 
as  speinmeos  of  the  degree  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects  which 
has  been  acquired  by  a  French  hiwyer,  far  superior  in  intelligence 
to  the  bulk  of  his  brethren. 

He  conceives  it  to  be  the  duty  of  th6  government  to  r^ulate 
production,  and  promote  an  equivalent  consumption.  For  the 
first  purpose,  lie  thinks  that  the  minister  of  commerce  ought  to 
direct,  bv  a  perpetual  course  of  regulations  founded  on  accurate 
statistical  facts,  all  the  proceedings  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. For  the  second  purpose, lie  proposes  to  check  the  ten. 
dency  to  systematic  economy,  which  ne  thinks  the  great  enemy 
of  consumption,  by  a  tax  on  accumulated  capital ; — the  amount  to 
be  ascertained  by  requiring  from  every  capitalist  a  declaration  of 
his  fortune,  and  any  concealment  to  be  punished  by  confiscation. 
Such  a  tax  he  thinks  would  prevent  the  parsimony  which  dries 
up  the  channels  of  circulation.  He  further  proposes  to  esta- 
blish in  every  department  a  bank,  to  be  managed  by  laAdholders, 
of  which  the  capital  should  consist  of  land,  and  which  should 
issue  notes  to  a  corresponding  amount ;  and  also  insurance  com- 
panies, to  secure  the  punctual  payment  of  rents,  and  relieve  land- 
Lolders  from  the  temptation  to  provide,  by  annual  savings, 
against  irregularity  of  income — such  savings  being,  in  M.  Ber' 
Tver's  opinion,  unfavourable  to  circulation.  He  thinks  that 
eighty-tnree  new  peers  ought  to  be  created,  one  for  each  de- 
partment; that  their-dignity  should  be  hereditary,  and  that  its 
transmission  to  an  unfit  person  should  be  prevented  by  an  exa- 
inination,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  moral  and  intellectual  qua- 
httes  of  each  successor.  He  thinks  that  the  tendency  in  man  to 
better  his  condition  and  to  change  his  residence  should  be  re- 

Eressed.  He  proposes  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  exempt 
imself  from  military  service  (the  great  oppression  of  France) 
by  finding  a  substitute,  unless  be  can  prove  that  he  has  always 
resided  under  his  father's  roof,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  continue  to  do  so ;  and  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  serve 
as  a  substitute,  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  always  resided  in 
the  parish  where  he  was  born.  Further,  that  those  who  have 
changed  their  residences  shall  be  subjected  to  increased  taxation, 
and  that  no  one  shall  be  eligible  to  any  local  office  if  he  have 
quitted  his  birth-place. 
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He  veotures  to  insinuate  a  regret  at  the  complete  abolition  of 
letires  de  cachet,  and,  as  a  substitute,  proposes  to  give  parents  and 

fuardians  power  over  children  and  wards  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
ve. 

He  proposes  to  create  courts  of  equity,  with  crimiual  and  civil 
jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of  puni^ing  offences  not  cognizable 
by  the  existing  law,  ana  forcing  people  to  be  liberal  and  grateful. 
*  Since  religion  and  morality, '  says  he,  '  have  lost  their  power, 
'  they  must  be  supplied  by  legal  coercion.' 

Such  views,  in  so  eminent  a  member  of  the  French  bar,  explain 
Bonaparte's  contempt  of  advocates ! 

The  work  is  written  in  an  easy,  but  rather  careless  style;  and, 
to  the  inconvenience  of  a  foreign  reader,  is  full  of  unexplained 
technical  terms.  The  great  fault  of  the  short  narratives  of  which 
it  is  composed,  is  a  perplexed  arrangement  of  facts.  To  make 
our  extracts  intelligible,  we  have  often  been  forced  to  transpose 
them. 


Abt.  V. —  The  Lam  relating  to  India,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany :  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  Quarto.  Third  Edition, 
London:  1842. 

T  N  treadngi  on  several  recent  occasions,  of  the  affiiirs  of  British 
-^  India — of  its  system  of  land  revenue,  its  political  relations, 
its  commercial  wrongs  and  claims,  and  its  judicial  administration 
—we  have  studied  to  divest  our  statements  of  all  oriental  forms 
and  colouring  not  absolutely  essential  to  their  fidelity ;  and  to 
communicate  the  information  which  we  desired  to  impart,  in  the 
shape  most  easily  intelligible,  and  therefore  mo«t  palatable, 
to  the  largest  possible  number  of  English  readers.  We  have 
taken  this  course,  though  we  knew  that  it  would  expose  us  to 
the  chai^  of  shallowpess  from  those  Anglo-Indians  who  could 
not  see,  or  would  not  appreciate,  our  end }  because  we  have 
proposed  to  ourselveaj  as  the  one  great  object  of  our  endea- 
vours, to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  great 
value  of  their  much  neglected  possessions  in  the  Ewit;  and 
to  point  out  to  them  the  means  by  which,  in  our  judgment, 
that  value  may  be  most  largely  enhanced,  and  rr»o8t  benefi- 
cially realised.  We  have  not,  therefore,  addressed  ourselves 
primarily  to  persons  already  conversant  with  Indian  affairs ;  but 
to  that  great  body — the  British  publio — whose  enlightened  con- 
victions, and  the  consequent  exertion  of  whose  prevailing  tnflu- 
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encfi)  must  greatly  contribute  both  to  forward  and  to  render 
effecuve  the  redress  of  the  grievances,  the  improvement  of  the 
institutions,  and  the  development  of  the  resources,  of  our  Indian 
Kmpire. 

Still,  though  this  has  been  our  aim,  and  though  we  have  already 
reaped  the  reward  of  our  labours,  hy  witnessing  changes  in  our 
ftscal  policy,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  of  the  Crown,  most 
beneficial  to  British  India,  we  are  not  without  misgivings  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  inform  the  people  of  England  ot  the  state  and 
prospects  of  their  fellow- subjects  in  the  Kast,  and  of  the  ample 
means  which  each  possesses  of  benefiting  the  other,  we  have 
not  begun  sufficiently  at  the  beginning,  but  have  assumed  the 
existence  of  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
actually  obtains.  "  Quas  aurea  nostrte  penilus  re/brmidatU,"  said 
Jerom,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago— speaking  of  the  harsh  sounds 
of  the  oriental  dialects ;  and  this  horror  of  hearing  appears  to 
have  extended  itself,  in  modem  times,  from  Indian  words  to  In- 
dian things.  13ut  we  have  seen,  of  late,  quite  enough  of  im- 
provement in  this  respect  to  encourage  us  to  pursue  our  task; 
being  well  assured  that,  in  the  present  state  of  public  intelligence, 
the  mischievous  prejudices  to  which  we  have  alluded  cannot  sur-' 
vive  the  spread  of  sound  information,  still  less  any  general  con- 
viction that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  deeply  involved  in 
tbe  good  governmeot,  and  consequent  prosperity,  of  our  AsiaUc 
possessions. 

We  propose  to  supply,  in  this  paper,  a  primary  part  of  the  infor- 
mation which  we  believe  to  be  wanting  to  the  full  understanding 
of  the  present  state  of  British  India ;  by  expltuning,  in  as  popular  a 
manner  as  the  subject  will  permit,  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  organization  of  its  several  department-',  and  their  respec- 
tive bearings  upon  the  condition  of  the  people.  These,  we  are  quite 
Kure,  are  matters  as  little  known  at  present  to  tbe  hulk  even  of 
intelligent  Englishmen,  as  the  corresponding  concerns  of  "  tbe 
central  flowery  Empire."  There  is  not  one  well-informed  man 
out  of  ten,  who  knows  whether  the  right  of  nominating,  and 
the  option  of  accepting  or  rejecting,  a  Governor- General,  be 
severally  vested  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  in  her  Majesty's 
ministers.  Ignorance  as  to  the  respective  powers  of  the  Court  and 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  tbe  event  of  their  differing  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  orders  to  be  sent  to  India,  upon  any  occasion,  is  still 
more  common.  But  with  regard  to  tbe  organization  of  the  go- 
vernments abroad,  to  the  general  constitution  of  the  civil  service, 
to  the  courts  of  justice,  with  their  distinctions  of  Queen's  and 
Company's,  to  the  agency  by  which  the  complicated  affairs  of  tbe 
laud  revenue  are  administered,  to  the  other  great  fiscal  branches 
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of  salt,  opium,  and  customo,  and  to  many  subjects  of  importance 
only  secondary  to  these,  the  ignorance  is  general  and  profound,  ' 
Y«t  these  are  matters,  which,  on  the  score  alike  of  interest  and 
responsibility,  it  behoves  Englishmen  to  understand ;  and  we 
shall  consider  our  labour  well  repaid,  if  we  are  able  to  place  them 
in  such  a  point  of  view  as  to  render  the  principal  features  of  the 
system  by  which  British  India  is  governed,  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lie  mind.  Distaste  for  the  subject  is  fast  wearing  off;  the  mighty 
powers  of  steam  are  bringing  the  dominant  and  the  subject  peo- 
ple into  comparatively  close  connexion  ;  and  knowledge  alone  is 
wanting  to  ensure  the  happiest  issue  from  the  union. 

The  last  Charter  act,  passed  in  1 833,  effected  material  changes 
in  the  instrumentality  by  which  England  rules  the  millions  of  Hin- 
doBtan.  The  Company  was  not  only  deprived  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  with  China,  but  was  absolutely  debarred  from  en- 
gaging in  any  commercial  transactions,  and  became,  from  the  date 
of  that  act,  a  piiiely  governing  body;  the  directors  of  which 
have  a  strong  interest,  not  merely  on  the  score  of  reputation, 
hut  of  a  pecuniary  nature  also,  in  the  wise  and  equitable 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  country,  upon  which  they 
and  their  constituents  hare  been  rendered  exclusively  depen- 
dent for  their  dividends.  The  making  India  responsible  for 
these  payments,  amounting  to  L.640,000  per  annum,  in  re- 
turn for  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  commercial  assets  of 
the  Company  was  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  funded  debts, 
has  been  strongly  condemned  by  some, — fondly  disposed  to  be* 
lieve  that  it  would  have  been  right  or  practicable  to  settle  all 
the  difficult  and  delicate  questions  at  issue  between  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Government,  by  rudely  casting  the  sword  of  power 
mto  the  scales  in  which  it  Dchoved  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  to  weigh  fairly  and  considerately  the  claims  of  the  body, 
which,  however  anomalous  its  constitution,  and  whatever  its 
sins  of  omission  or  commission,  had  unquestionably  won  and 
maintained  for  England  a  mighty  empire;  and  was  ruling  it, 
at  the  period  when  the  mode  of  its  future  management  came 
under  discussion,  with  great  and  increasing  vigour  and  suc- 
cess. It  is  very  questionable  whether  public  opinion  would 
have  permitted,  or  the  letter  of  the  law  would  have  sanc- 
tioned, a  measure  involving  so  much  national  ingratitude  as 
the  dissolution,  in  1833,  of  all  connexion  between  the  East  In- 
dian Company  and  the  wide  regions  which  its  military  and 
civil  servants  had  acquired  for  the  Crown,  and  had  govern- 
ed so  long  and  so  ably.  It  is  certain,  in  our  judgment,  that 
Dothing  would  really  have  been  gained  by  it,  either  for  Eng- 
land or  for  India.     There  are  obvious  reasons  of  the  highest 
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And  even  had  the  difference  been  larger,  thinking  that  the 
arrangement  then  made  was  the  beet  auited,  upon  the  whole,  to 
further  the  true  interests  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  and  that 
it  was  especially  desirable  to  disconnect  the  immediate  rulers  of 
India  from  all  concern  in  trade,  and  to  get  rid  at  once  and  for 
ever  of  all  the  juggling,  or  alleged  juggling,  between  commer- 
cial and  territorial  assets,  we  snould  not  be  disposed  to  stickle 
about  any  reasonable  price  for  those  objects.  What  India  needs 
is  not  the  mere  saving  of  this  or  the  other  item  of  expenditure, 
but  the  blessing  of  an  enlightened  and  vigorous  government, 
able  and  willing  to  bestow  upon  her  a  wise  and  consistent  sys- 
tem of  laws;  an  efficient  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice ;  entire  freedom,  throughout  the  peninsula,  from  all 
restrictions  or  duties  upon  inland  commerce;  and  measures — such 
as  we  have  pointed  out  in  former  papers —necessary  to  raise 
all  classes  connected  with  the  soil  into  their  proper  position,  and 
to  secure  each  against  the  other.  Were  these  all-important 
matters  sufficiently  cared  for,  (it  would  not  be  just  to  say  that 
they  have  been  neglected  of  late  years ,  but  war  and  diplomacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  comparative  trifles  on  the  other,  have 
engrossed  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  attention  of  the  local 
author!  tic!B,)  there  would  be  no  deficiency  of  means  for  every 
purpose  of  complete  admiiMstrative  efficiency.  It  is  misgo- 
vernment,  long  centuries  of  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny — 
resulting,  in  the  latter  case,  from  the  worst  of  false  religions — . 
which  has  made  the  people  so  wretchedly  poor ;  and  whilst  we 
would  by  no  means  encourage  or  excuse  extravagance,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  it  is  miserable  quackery  to  attempt  to  cure, 
or  even  to  mitigate,  such  a  disease  by  mere  retrenchment  of 
expenditure.  An  effectual  rtmedy  would  be  cheaply  purchased, 
even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  alone,  by  an  outlay  of  mil- 
lions. It  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  of  England  to  cause  such 
a  remedy  to  be  applied ;  and  they  could  not  confer  this  mighty 
benefit  upon  their  Indian  fellow  subjects  without  ensuring  to 
themselves  a  large  participation  in  it.  Improvements  of  such 
magnitude  cannot,  of  course,  be  effected  in  a  day ;  but  let 
India  be  only  moderately  well  governed — let  all  persons  and 
all  pYoperty  be  efficiently  protected — let  fair  and  wholesome  en- 
couragement, chiefly  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  be 
given  to  private  enterprize,  directed  towards  the  development 
of  her  vast  resources — and  limits  are  scarcely  assignable  to  the 
extent  of  the  market  that  would  be  opened  for  British  manufac- 
tures. 

The  Charter  of  1833  did  not  alter  very  materially  the  practi- 
cal relations  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  India  Board ;  but  it 
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defined  those  relations  more  precisely,  and  laid  down  tke  coorse 
to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  the  controlling  authority  differ- 
ing with  that  court,  on  any  occasioo,  as  to  the  orders  proper 
to  be  sent  to  India.  No  orders  'relating  to  any  public  mat- 
'  ter  whatever,'  can  now  be  issued  by  the  court  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  board :  formerly  the  directors  could  cor- 
respond with  any  parties  in  Mm  country  without  the  intervention 
or  knowledge  of  the  controlling  authority.  Nor  can  the  court 
now  make  any  money  grant  without  the  permission  of  the  board. 
The  initiative  in  all  cases  is  with  the  directors,  except  when  they 
shall  omit  to  prepare,  and  submit  for  the  conMderation  of  the 
board,  orders  or  despatches  upon  any  subject,  within  fourteen  days 
after  receiving  a  requisition  to  that  etfcct.  But  the  board  is 
empowered  to  alter,  at  its  discretion,  the  drafts  of  any  despatches 
submitted  by  the  court  for  its  sanction  ;  and  the  court  are  re- 
quired to  sign  and  forward  the  orders  so  remodelled  by  the  board. 
The  court  may  remonstrate  against  directions  of  this  nature ;  but 
if  they  be  reiterated,  tbeir  only  means  of  resistance  are  passive 
.. — namely,  a  refusal  to  sign  the  despatch  as  required;  leaving  the 
board  to  enforce  its  authority  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench.  The  issue  of  such  a  conflict  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  moral  strength  of  the  parties,  as  resulting  from 
their  being  severally  right  or  wrong  upon  some  important  point 
of  principle,  involving  considerations  higher  than  any  of  mere 
policy — of  justice  or  good  faith  ;  for,  of  course,  the  court  would 
not  be  justified  in'  making  a  stand  on  any  lower  ground,  against 
the  power  with  which  the  Board  of  Control  is  unquestionably 
vested  by  the  law.  In  one  instance  since  1833,  the  court  did 
take  up  such  a  position  of  passive  resistance,  and  maintained  it 
with  equal  spirit  and  judgment ;  the  board,  which  was  grossly 
in  the  wrong,  being  obliged  to  recede  from  its  requisition.  Such 
collisions,  hnppily,  can  seldom  occur  when  both  parties  are 
ordinarily  hontst  and  sensible,  and  are  not  Minded — as  can,  in- 
deed, undor  the  existing  system,  rarely  be  the  case  in  regard 
to  Indian  affairs — by  any  factious  motives. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  much  misconception 
withrespect  to  the  right  of  nominating  the  Governor-General  and 
the  Governors  of  the  subordinate  Presidencies;  for  thoughit  be 
vested  by  law,  as  Keretofore,  in  the  court  of  directors,  yet  the 
appointments  being  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Crown, 
they  are  virtually  in  its  gift.  Hence,  whatever  the  politics  of 
the  majority  of  the  court,  the  governor-general  is  always  the 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  ministers  of  the  day ;  and  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  power  which  the  court  really  possess,  is  that  of 
refusing  to  nominate  an  individual  personally  distasteful  to  them. 
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The  coDStitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is  this.  The  direc- 
tors, thirty  in  number,  are  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  East 
India  stock,  voting  by  ballot;  L.IOOO  stock  (worth  at  present 
about  L.2500)  entitling  to  one  vote;  I..10,000  stock  to  four 
votes.  Six  of  the  directors  go  out  every  year,  and  as  regularly 
return  to  office  at  its  close,  never  having  to  encouDter  even  a 
show  of  opposition,  except  when  one  or  more  of  the  six  happen 
to  die,  or  choose  to  retire,  during  the  period  of  exclusion.  In 
that  event  only,  established  routine  permits  new  candidates  to 
offer  themselves,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  ex-directors, 
who  constitute  what  is  technically  called  the  home  Hat;  but 
though  such  circumstances  frequently  occur,  only  two  instances 
have  been  known  within  the  memory  of  man,  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual, out  of  office  by  rotation,  has  failed  to  recover  his  seat. 

The  directors  annually  choose  a  Chairman — or  rather  a  De- 
puty-Chairman, who  becomes  chairman  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
as  a  matter  of  course — to  preside  over  their  deliberations.  In 
the  hands  of  these  two  functionaries  resides  the  principal  power 
of  the  court,  deliberative  as  well  as  executive.  They  conduct, 
personally  or  by  correspondence — official  or  private — all  the 
negotiations  of  the  Company  with  the  Board  of  Control ;  and 
they,  with  or  without  one  other  director,  constitute  the  '  Secret 

*  Committee ;'  *  to  whose  exclusive  management,  in  concert 
with  and  subordination  to  the  board,  all  matters  *  concerning 

*  the  levying  war  or  making  peace,  or  treating  or  negotiating 

*  with  any  of  the  native  princes  or  states  in   India,   or  with 

*  emy  other  princes  or  slates,   or  touching  tke  potiq/  to   be  ob- 

*  served  with  respect  to  tuck  prmees  or  states,'  which  are  con- 
ceived  to  be  *  of  a  nature  to  require  secrecy,*  are  entrusted. 
The  late  Charter  increased  the  powers  of  this  committee,  by 
adding  to  the  previous  law  (33  Geo.  111.  cap.  52,  sect,  xix.) 
the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  foregoing  quotation ;  which, 
of  course,  embrace  Persia  and  Russia,  and  all  the  states  with, 
which  British  India  can  possibly  be  brought  into  connexion 
or  dispute.  In  all  other  respects,  the  law  which  regulates 
the  relations  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  keeps  the  court  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  communica- 
tions of  that  board  with  the  secret  committee,  remains  exactiy 
as  Mr  Pitt  made  it  nearly  sixty  years  ago.      Yet  one  would 


*  The  chairnikii  snd  depnty-chsirmaa  are  not  neceeaarily  members  of 
tb«  Hcret  committeei  the  court  being  •ulhorized  to  appoint  any  direc' 
tora,  not  exceeding  three,  to  that  comraittee ;  bat  we  believe  that,  ia 
practice,  they  alwftya  form  a  ptrt,  or  the  whole  of  it. 
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aappo«e»  from  the  vehement  denimciKdoiis  of  the  Charter  of 
1833,  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlument, 
that  the  functions  of  the  secret  committee  were  a  hideous 
novelty  of  the  iron  age  of  Whi^  asceDdency.  The  troth  is,  that 
by  the  constitation,  good  or  badt  of  the  Indian  adninistnition, 
AS  framed  by  Mr  Pitt,  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  know  no  more  of  the  business  which  falls  under  the 
apeciaL  cognizance  of  the  secret  committee  than  the  public  at 
large.  All  other  a&irs  are  conducted  partly  by  theobairman  and 
deputy-chairman,  in  what  are  called  '  previous  communications' 
^a  device  to  obviate  the  publicity  and  inconvenience  of  collision) 
with  the  president  of  the  India  Board,  and  partly  by  the  several 
commtttees-^revenue,  judicial,  military,  end  the  like — intowhid 
the  court  is  divided.  The  system  actually  in  operation  is  strange 
enou^;  seeing  that  every  subject  of  any  importance  is  considered, 
and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  decided  up<m  by  the  controlling 
authority,  before  it  comes  even  under  the  cognlumce  of  the  body 
by  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
government  of  ludia,  it  onght  to  be  digested  and  laid  before  tbe 
eourt  i  tbe  results  of  whose  deliberations  thereon  should  then  be 
moulded  into  a  despatch,  to  be  submitted,  in  due  coarse,  for  tbe 
ianction  of  the  board.  The  practice  almost  reverses  this  coniti- 
taticmal  order  of  things,  except  in  so  Ua  as  the  chairman  and 
deputy-cb airman,  under  whose  immediate  and  exclusive  orders 
the  drafts  of  '  previous  communications '  are  prepared,  and  who 
are  members  ex-^fficio  of  all  committees,  may  be  considered  to 
represent  the  Court  of  Directors. 

This  arrangement,  which  was  kept  a  profound  secret  until  it 
was  divulgea  on  one  occasion  by  Mr  Canning  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  produces  a  smoothness  and  apparent  accord- 
vtoe  of  opinion  in  the  working  of  the  double  government* 
at  the  heavy  expense  of  relieving  both  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  Board  of  Control  from  tbe  responsibility  which  tbe  law 
imposes  upon  those  bodies  respectively.  It  was  manifestly 
intended  that  there  should  be  entire  freedom  of  sentiment  and 
action  on  tbe  part  of  the  court,  up  to  the  period  of  their  sub* 
raiting  the  results  of  their  deliberations  to  the  judgment  of  ths 
board ;  which  oi^ht  then,  in  the  unshackled  exercise  of  its  dis- 
cretion,  to  approve,  modihr,  or  reject  tbe  proposed  orders — stating 
openly,  in  either  of  the  latter  cases,  the  grounds  of  its  dissent 
from  the  court.  If  this  constitutional  course  of  proceeding  had 
not  been  departed  from,  the  views  of  each  authority,  upon  every 
question  of  importance,  would  be  publicly  known ;  each  would 
he  subject  to  the  wholesome  influence  and  control  of  enlightened 
public  opinion,  and  each  would  enjoy  the  credit  or  bear  tbe  blame 
of  the  good  or  evil  results  of  the  measures  which  it  recommended 
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m  oppoied.  The  exUUng  plan  JB  one  of  eosiprocaisQ  and  con- 
oeasion,  resulting  sometimeg  in  mitldle  courses,  which  neitkw 
party  altogether  approves ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  the 
ooncoction  of  orders  to  the  locaj  gorernmenu,  for  which  neitbef 
the  court  dot  the  hoard  can  feel  themselves  to  be  distinctly  respour 
aihle.  This  is  paylnj;  too  dear  for  meTe  facility  in  the  transao 
tion  of  busineaa ;  or  for  a  fender  to  some  little  wannth  of  dbcua- 
■ion  between  the  authorities  in  Leadenbalt  Street  and  Cannon 
Row.  As  Englishmen,  we  must  believe  that  euoh  discussion, 
whatever  its  partial  inconveniences,  would  lead  to  good  upon 
the  whole ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  India  to  render 
its  case  an  exception  to  the  received  political  axiom  in  its  favour. 
Indeed,  the  unfitness  of  that  country  for  popular  institutions, 
renders  it  particularly  desirable  that  the  only  tolerable  substitute 
for  free  and  respoosible  government — the  open  cauvassing  by  its 
rulers  of  all  public  meaaures — should  he  studiously  encouraged. 
This  the  law  prescribes— this  the  practice  evades  ;  and  though 
this  practice  may  result  in  some  economy  of  time,  from  obviating 
dbputes,  it  is  certain,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  that  it  per* 
roils  of  deliiys  such  as  could  not  take  place  if  the  law  were  pro> 
perly  acted  up  to.  The  ChaKer  aet  requires  that  the  board  shall 
return,  within  two  months,  all  orders,  &c.,  submitted  for  its  sanc- 
tion by  the  court,  approved  or  disapproved ;  under  the  system  of 
'  previous  communications,'  the  board  enjoys  the  license  of  evad- 
ing this  wholesome  rule,  and  can  retain  toe  papers  which  have 
not  been  formally  laid  biefore  it  for  an  indefinite  period.  Thii 
license,  which  is  obviously  capable  of  being  very  mischievouslj 
abused,  is  in  itself  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  practice 
which  involves  it : — coupled  with  the  other  considerations  whick 
we  have  adduced,  it  affords,  in  our  judgment,  abundant  reasoa 
why  the  Court  of  Directors  should  return,  without  delay,  to  the 
system  of  official  intercourse  with  the  Board,  laid  down  by  the 
law. 

We  have  drawn  the  best  sketch  which  our  present  limits 
will  permit,  of  the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Company  ai 
a  governing  body,  and  of  the  mode  io  which  the  rspresoB* 
tativee  of  its  proprietors  fulfil  their  functions.  In  both,  then 
are  palpable  anomalies ; — so  great,  indeed,  lookiag  only  at  the 
theory  of  the  system,  as  would  seem  to  render  it,  a  priori, 
certain  that  an  oi^jan  of  government  so  constituted,  and  sub* 
ject  to  such  checks,  could  not  possibly  work  to  any  good  pur* 
pose.  We  will  point  eat  two  or  three  of  the  moat  glariof 
defects —premising  that  this  is  a  much  easier  task  than  vta  lay* 
ing  down  of  any  scheme  whieh,  even  in  theory,  should  promiifl 
to  work  better. 
Ih  the  first  place,  it  m^khi  to  be  pwnag  stnwg^  dot  Mp»< 
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dally  tbat  the  commemal  privile^^  of  the  Company  have  ter- 
jninated,  that  the  power  of  electing  the  rulers  of  Briti»b  India 
should  be  rested  in  every  peraon— -man,  maid,  or  widow — who 
attains  by  purchase,  marriage,  or  inheritance,  a  certain  amouot 
of  stock ;  which  is  just  as  much  the  subject  of  daily  transfer  from 
hand  to  hand,  as  any  part  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  govera- 
nent.  By  this  scheme,  an  individual  may  have  been  an  elector 
yesterday,  may  cease  to  be  so  to-day,  ana  be  reinstated  in  the 
privilege  to-morrow,  if  the  necessary  share  in  the  Comfmny's 
stock  be  bequeaUied  to  him :  for  in  the  case  of  purchase,  the 
buyer  cannot  exercise  his  electoral  functions  for  a  year.  No  sort 
of  qualification,  beyond  the  possession  of  stock,  is  required.  The 
peer  of  the  realm,  the  intelligent  merchant  or  tradesman)  the 
reUred  Indian  soldier  or  civil  servant,  and  the  man  who  has 
accumulated  a  fortune,  in  halfpence,  by  sweeping  u  crossing  in  the 
'  streets,  are  all  upon  a  level  as  to  eligibility  and  presurora  com- 
petence. The  sweeper — if  he  be  rich  enough — may  hare  four 
votes ;  the  member  of  the  legislature,  the  director  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  ez-goremor-general,  or  member  of  coundl, 
only  one. 

Again,  custom  has  made  a  very  laborious  and  irksome 
penonal  canvass  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  attaining  a 
seat  in  the  direction ;  and  the  most  highly  qualified  candidate 
for  the  office  must  be  content  to  walk  patiently  behind  seven), 
if  not  most,  of  those  who  hare  preceded  him  in  declaring 
their  pretenuona.  There  is  no  instance,  we  believe,  of  the  post 
being  taken  by  a  coup-de-mmn,  nor  of  a  canvass  being  dis- 
pensed with  in  favour  even  of  the  most  eligible  individud  that 
ever  desired  the  office.  There  is  a  dilTerence,  indeed,  as  respects 
the  ease  with  which  the  object  is  attained,  in  farour  of  those 
candidates  whose  fitness  for  the  office  is  most  generally  rec<^- 
nised;  but  none  are  exempted  from  undergoing  considerabTe 
labour,  to  say  nothing  more,  in  canvassing  the,  electors ;  and, 
unless  there  be  some  very  marked  distinction  in  regard  to  quali- 
fication, the  aspirant  who  is  most  earnest  and  constant  in  personal 
solicitation,  generally  outstrips  hb  competitors.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  system  are>  first,  that  the  most  distinguished 
of  tho  statesmen  and  soldiers  who  have  served  their  country 
in  India — such  men  as  Elphinstone,  Metcalfe,  Malcolm^are 
deterred  from  coming  forward  as  candidates  ;  and  secondly,  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  prize,  on  account  of  the 
patronage  that  it  confers,  the  instances  are  very  rare  in  which 
any  person  possessed  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  patience  and  perse- 
verance to  bear  up  against  a  certain  number  of  defeats,  has  not 
ultimately  gdned  his  end. 

Thirdly,  the  rule  that,  after  four  yea»'  tenure  of  office,  each 
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director  shall  retire  for  one  year,  cannot  fail  to  operate  most 
injuriously  on  the  {general  efficiency  of  the  court.  It  often  liap> 
pens  that  a  director's  turn  for  vacating  office  occurs  imniedia^ly 
after  he  has  devoted  two  years,  as  deputy-chairman  and  chairman, 
to  the  almost  exclusive  management  of  the  Company's  affairs ; 
and  both  as  respects  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  court,  and  the 
special  duties  of  the  secret  committee,  is,  caUria  paribus,  more 
conversant  with  all  the  important  subjecta  under  discussion,  or 
likely  to  preseat  themselves,  than  any  other  member  of  the  body. 
But  the  inexorable  rule  requires  that  all  this  kuowledg^e  and 
experience  shall  lie  completely  fallow  for  a  year,  until,  perhaps, 
by  ceasing  to  be  recent,  it  has  ceased  to  be  practically  useful ;  and 
the  individual  whose  voice  has  been  most  potent  in  the  govern- 
ment of  an  empire  up  to  the  second  Wednesday  in  April,  often 
ceases  on  that  day  to  possess  the  smallest  authority  in  its 
counsels. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  and  other  anomalies,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  from  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings  to  the 
present  day,  the  administration  of  India  has  been  eminently 
successful.  We  are  no  blind  optimists.  We  know  well,  and 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  show,  tnat  much  that  might  have  been 
done  has  been  left  undone ;  and  that  in  too  many  instances 
the  measures  of  the  rulers  of  India  have  been  unwise  in 
principle.  But,  after  allowing  all  due  weight  to  those  draw- 
oacks  and  disparagements,  the  broad  fact  remains  untouched, 
that  an  empire  lias  been  won  and  governed,  which  the  whole 
^vilized  world  regards  with  admiration  and  envy,  and  which 
none  but  unwise  and  ungrateful  Englishmen  are  so  blind  as  to 
undervalue.  Such  being  the  case,  it  were  absurd  to  doubt  that 
the  system  from  which  such  results  have  sprung,  must  combine 
in  its  constitution  the  elements  of  the  highest  practical  efficiency. 
But  it  were  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  vigour  resides  in 
such  anomalies  as  we  hare  exhibited,  or  that  it  is  not  grievously 
impaired  by  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  see  and  acknowledge  that 
miglfty  progress  has  been  made,  notwithstanding  hindrances  ;— 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  mistake  such  hindrances  for  the  pro- 
pelling power.  The  very  remarkable  state  of  things  which  un- 
deniably exists,  has  led  two  very  different  classes  of  observers 
into  opposite  errors.  The  one,  looking  at  the  marvellous 
general  effects  of  the  Company's  adminbtration,  at  the  wide  re- 
gions which  its  delegates  govern,  at  the  general  order  and  peace 
which  they  maintain,  and  at  the  great  and  sustained  efforts  which 
they  are  capable  of  making,  will  not  believe  that  there  can  be 
any  thing  essentially  unwise  or  unfitted  to  the  proposed  ends, 
still  less  of  a  counteracting  tendency,  in  the  machinery  by  which 
such  mighty  results  are  brought  to  pass.     The  other  class,  of 
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ibarper  eyes  to  discern  defecU,  bat  belonging  to  the  school  of 
the  pbilosopher  who  '  trarelled  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  fonnd 
*  all  bnnen,'  are  so  inflamed  with  indignation  at  this  or  the  other 
anomaly  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company,  or  defect  or  short- 
boming  in  the  discharge  of  its  obligations  to  the  people  of  India, 
that  they  can  see  nothing  but  wrong  and  rapine,  broken  faith 
and  denial  of  justice,  in  the  whole  government  of  our  eastern 
empire.  The  truth,  of  course,  lies  between  the  two  extremes — 
between  the  optimism  that  can  perceire  no  etit  in  a  system 
capable  of  vast  improvement;  and  the  prejudice  which  regards 
the  rule  of  the  Company  as  a  curse  to  the  natives  of  India, 
and  looks  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  good  tdd  times  when 
they  were  robbed,  tortured,  and  nardered  by  princes  of  their 
own  race,  or  by  their  Mahomedan  conquerors.  That  they  were 
scandalously  mi^ovemed  then,  does  not  affect,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  their  right  to  the  best  government  that  we  can  give  thera 
now ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that,  after  the  fullest  admission  of 
past  errors  and  present  imperfections,  the  rule  of  England  is  a 
nighty  blessing  to  the  people  of  India. 

The  Charter  of  1833  efl«cted  great  improreAients  in  the 
Local  administration  of  India.  The  greatest,  perhaps,  was 
the  creation  of  a  really  supreme  government,  —  in  the 
governor-general  and  council  of  India, — vested  with  exclusive 
powers  of  l^slation  for  the  whole  of  the  British  deminlons, 
and  with  e^ctual  control  over  the  public  expenditure.  By 
this  wise  measure,  a  single  body  was  made  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  good  laws;  and  the  power  of  the  purse  was  taken 
out  of  the  bands  of  those  who  never — in  the  case  of  Bombay,— 
or  not  always — in  the  case  of  Madras, — having  a  local  incoise 
equal  to  their  local  charges,  had  found  it  a  mischievously  easy 
process  to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  drawing  upon  the  well-re- 
plenished treasury  of  Bengal.  The  power  of  legislation  was  ex- 
tended with  equal  benefit.  The  royal  courts  of  justice,  esta- 
blished at  each  of  the  three  Presidencies,  had  previously  adminis- 
tered the  law  of  England  in  entire  independence — except  tshen 
the  judges  thooght  fit  to  recognise  and  register  a  regulation — of 
the  local  legislature.  The  law  of  1833  abated  this  gross  absur* 
dity — which  had  been  productive  of  much  practical  mischief  from 
the  time  of  Warren  Hastings  down  to  recent  times — of  jfdacing 
a  court  of  justice,  the  interpreter  of  its  own  charter,  and  of  the 
laws  which  it  administered,  at  a  distance  of  many  thousand  mitee 
from  the  legislature  which  alone  it  was  bound  to  obey  ;  whilst 
the  local  government — to  whose  legislation  its  respect  was  entirely 
optional,  and  which  it  possessed  innumerable  means  of  thwart- 
ing, insnlling,  and  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  its  subjects — was 
Bolely  responsible  for  the  peaceful  tmd  prosperous  maintenance 
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of  the  wonderful  Bway  exenased  by  a  few  thousand!  of  Englirii- 
inea  over  subjeet  millions.  The  relations  of  the  royal  courts  to 
the  Company's  government  are  now  very  nearly  what)  in  rei^ 
son  and  prudence,  they  ought  to  be ;  supposing;  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  establishments  so  large  and  costly  for  the  sake  of 
the  utterly  disproportionate  service  whidi  they  render,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  people  for  whose  oitensible  benefit,  and  at 
whose  certain  expense,  they  are  maintained.  Whether  there  be 
such  necessity,  is  quite  another  question. 

The  charge  which  the  Queen  s  Courts  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  entail  upon  India,  is  very  heavy ;  amoundug,  ac' 
cording  to  the  latest  returns,  to  L>96,25S  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Company's  law-officers  and  their  establish- 
ments, and  of  the  chaises  of  the  coroner's  office  and  the  police. 
The  service  rendered  to  the  community,  in  return  for  this  large 
outlay,  is  extremely  small;  partly  because  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  courts  are  very  limited ;  but  mainly,  we  fear,  as-  re- 
gards the  civil  department,  because  the  jusdce  which  they  admi- 
nister is  so  enormously  high-priced,  that  none  but  the  wealthy 
few  possess  the  means  of  taking  advantage  of  it.  To  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  therefore,  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
same  as  if  no  such  courts  of  justice  existed ;  except  in  so  far 
as  the  -prestige  that  accompanies  them  may  be  presumed  to  pro- 
tect from  some  of  the  grosser  outrages  or  wrongs.  To  the 
wealthy,  these  courts  have  been  the  instruments  of  the  most  ex- 
hausting chicanery.  It  is  said,  that  at  Madras  almost  all  the 
opulent  native  families  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  litiga- 
tion. The  wealthy  natives  of  Calcutta,  after  spending  vastsniDS 
in  the  supreme  court,  have  so  far  profited  by  experience  as  to 
decide  most  of  their  differences  by  private  arbitration.  From 
these  concurrent  causes,  the  time  of  the  judges  is  very  inade- 
quately occupied;  very  little  civil  business  is  brought  before 
them ;  and  these  highly  paid  functionaries  are  often  engaged, 
day  after  day,  in  trying  petty  larcenies,  compared  with  which  the 
pilferings  of  the  *  artful  dodgers'  of  our  metropolis  are  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

If  the  few  Englishmen  settled  in  India  are  so  mocb  attached 
to  the  laws,  and  the  mode  of  administering  those  laws,  which 
obtain  in  their  naUve  country,  as  to  require  that  justice  should 
be  dispensed  to  them  in  this  particular  manner,  under  circum- 
stances which  render  it  extremely  expensive ;  or  if  their  fear  of 
the  government  under  which  they  live  induces  them  to  demand 
special  protection  from  it — it  is  surely  reasonable  that  they, 
and  not  the  people  among  whom  they  have  voluntarily  come 
to  sojourn,  ^ould  pay  for  the  luxury  in  the  one  case,  or  for 
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the  security  in  the  other.     As  r^ards  the  natives,  ve  affirm, 
that  whether  they  be  wronged  by  their  rulers  or  by  each  other, 
they  can,  and  do  obtain  at  least  as  efficient  redress — certainly 
much  cheaper — in  the  courts  of  the  Company  as  in  those  of  the 
Queen.     We  may  state  as  one  proof  of  this  position,  that,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  watch  the  result,  fewer  decisions  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter  tribunals  have  been  reversed  upon  ap- 
peal to  the  Privy   Council.     The  leaning  of  the    Company's 
courts  is  decidedly  against  the  executive  government  in  general, 
and  the  revenue  department  in  particular.     On  the  other  hand, 
whilst  many  outrages  upon  natives  have  been  committecl  by  Eng- 
lishmen residing  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  upon  record  in  which  such  parties  have  been  prose- 
cuted to  conviction  in  the  supreme  courts.     Not  unfrequently, 
English  principals  in  such  outrages  have  escaped  with  impunity, 
whilst  their  native  instruments,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Company's  courts,   have  been  convicted  and   punished.     The 
Queen's  courts  are  equally  impotent  for  another  principal  object 
of  their  original  constitution.     We  are  not  aware  that  any  public 
servant — though  many,  in  so  long  a  course  of  years,  have  been 
dismissed  from  their  employment  with  infomy — was  ever  prose- 
cuted to  conviction,  in  those  courts,  for  embezzlement,  corruption. 
or  extortion.     The  causes  of  impunity  are  the  same  in  both 
cases; — the  absurd  ^ilities  which  the  English  rules  of  evidence 
afford  for  the  escape  of  the  guilty;  the  partial  favour  too  often 
shown  hy  jurymen  of  British  birth  or  blood  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen ;  and  the  little  less  than  impossibility,  that  the  most  re- 
spectable native   witness  should   pass  satisfactorily  the  severe 
ordeal  of  a  cross-examination  by  an  acute  English  lawyer.  There 
b  no  case  so  good' and  strong  that  a  native  does  not  think  it  ca- 
pable of  alittle  improvement  by  exaggeration,  or  positive  inven- 
tion ;  there  is  no  action  so  open  and  unequivocal  that  a  native 
eyewitness  may  not  be  driven  to  hesitate,  prevaricate,  or  contra- 
dict himself  concerning  it. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  Queen's  Courts  are  compara- 
tively useless,  with  the  additional  objection  of  being  exceedmgly 
expensive  to  a  country  which  stands  in  the  utmost  need  that 
every  rupee  should  be  applied,  with  the  most  careful  judgment, 
to  those  purposes  most  essential  to  its  well-being.  They  ought 
to  be  abolished  altogether,  and  a  far  less  costly  machinery 
supplied,  for  the  performance  of  those  of  their  present  func- 
dons  which  are  really  necessary ;  or  they  should  be  united 
with  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Company,  already  established 
at  each  of  the  three  Presidencies,  and  at  Allahabad;  under  a 
system  providing  for  the  admtnistiatioo  of  a  uniform  code  of 
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laws,  dealing  the  same  measure  by  the  eame  processes,  and 
with  the  smallest  possible  number  of  exceptions,  to  men  of  every 
colour,  religion,  and  blood  throughout  British  India.  The  last 
course  would  certainly  be  the  wisest ;  and  we  are  happy  to  hear, 
upon  good  authority,  that  it  has  been  contemplated  by  those 
wno  are  best  qnalified  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  «ucb  a  change. 
We  should  anticipate  the  happiest  results  to  India  from  the  as- 
sociation of  enlightened  and  liberal  English  lawyers  with  the 
ablest  judicial  officers  of  the  Company,  in  a  newly  constituted 
supreme  court.  Such  a  junction  could  not  fail  to  result  in  the 
interchange  of  much  useful  knowledge,  and  in  rubbing  off  many 
Hurtful  prejudices  en  both  sides. 

Considerable  good  of  this  sort  has  already  been  effected  by 
the  last  Charter  act.  An  English  lawyer  was  attached  to  the 
(.•ouncil  of  India,  and  another  to  the  law  commission.  It  is  partly 
owing  to  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  times  during  the  last 
three  yeaiB,  and  partly  to  the  vicious  system  which  clogs  the 
wheels  of  government  with  endless  details  of  comparatively  un- 
important business,  that  this  judicious  infusion  of  new  blood 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  larger  measure  of  practically  bene- 
ficial results.  Yet,  advantage  there  has  unquestionably  been  ;— 
not  the  least,  that  the  ablest  and  most  influential  members  of  the 
civil  service,  many  of  whom  have  passed  twenty  or  thirty  years 
in  uninterrupted  exile,  have  been  brought  into  intimate  commu- 
nication with  minds  formed  and  exercised  in  the  highest  schools 
of  English  legislation  and  jurisprudence.  I^ad  the  upright  and 
public-«piiitea  philanthropist  who  has  just  retired,  with  the  re- 
spect of  all  who  have  observed  his  conduct,  from  the  chief  seat 
in  the  bench  of  the  Queen's  Court  of  Calcutta,  occupied  a 
corresponding  position  in  such  a  supreme  court  as  we  desire  to 
see  constituted,  the  opportunities  of  public  usefulness  which  he 
had  so  sedulously  endeavoured  to  improve  to  the  uttermost,  would 
have  been  increased  an  hundred-fold. 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  this  article,  and  the  limits  to 
which  we  must  necessarily  confine  it,  forbid  us  to  enter  |on  an 
enquiry  whether  the  Law  Commission,  constituted  by  the  Char- 
ter act,  has  or  has  not  worked  up  to  its  intrinsic  capabilities,  or 
duly  availed  itself  of  the  means  at  its  command,  in  the  ful61- 
ment  of  its  high  functions.  Certainly,  its  labours  have  hitherto 
met  with  but  little  encouragement  from  those  whose  doty  it  is  to 
examine  and  give  practical  effect  to  their  results.  As  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends  we  must  say,  that  the  records  of  those  labours 
have  appeared  to  be  regarded  very  much  as  the  Carthagenian 
General,  according  to  the  Poet,  regarded  the  victorious  Consul, — 
'  Qvem  fallere  e(  effngere  est  triumpfaua.' 
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The  aiKleaTour  seemingly  bas  been  to  suffocate  ihtm  under  a 
mass  of  commcDtftry  and  criticism.  In  after  years,  it  will  cost 
some  trouble  to  dig  out  what  is  really  valuable  from  the  snr* 
rounding  heap  of  rubbish. 

The  constitution  of  the  Civil  Service — of  the  agency  by  which 
the  affairs  of  this  mighty  empire  are  directed,  superintended, 
and  controlled — is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  system  of  our 
Indian  Government.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Com- 
pany's marvelloua  career — from  the  time  when  they  held,  by 
sufferauce,  a  few  petty  factories  on  the  coasts  of  that  vast  con- 
dnent  wfatch  they  now  rule  as  absolute  sovereigns — they  sent 
out  a  succession  of  youths,  to  perform  in  the  first  instance  the 
drudgery  of  weighing  muslin,  measuring  pepper,  and  engrossing 
accounts ;  with  the  privilege  of  rising,  in  an  order  of  seniority 
rarely  departed  from,  to  the  charge  of  the  outposts  of  trade 
or  manuncture,  from  which  the  warehouses  at  the  ports  of 
shipment  were  supplied,  and  eventually  to  the  council  and 
government ;  involving  the  sale  of  the  goods  sent  out  by  the 
Company,  and  the  preparation  for  the  annual  investment  for 
the  English  market.  To  this  class  belonged  Orme — whose 
elegantand  animated,  though  somewhat  diffuse  work,  narrating 
with  remarkable  fidelity  the  romantic  progress  of  Biitish  asoend- 
ency  in  the  East,  is  much  less  known  than  its  merits  deserve ; 
and  Forbes,  the  amiable  author  of  the  *  Oriental  Memoirs.'  In 
this  school  also — apparently  SO  ill-fitted  to  train  the  founders  of 
empire,  men  greater  far.  than  these — Clive  and  Hastings,  whose 
remarkable  lustory  we  have  lately  surveyed,  spent  the  years  of 
their  early  manhood.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  service  of  the 
Company,  in  its  subordinate  stations,  had  at  least  a  negative  re- 
commendation as  a  state  of  discipline  and  probation.  It  was  not 
a  service  of  ease  and  indulgence.  'At  that  time,' (1768, )sayB  Mr 
Forbes,  who  was  upon  the  Bombay  establishment,  '  I  can  safely 
'  affirm,  I  lived  in  the  most  sparing  manner,  a  writer's  income  alto- 
'gether  not  exceeding  I>.66  perannum.'  Indeed,  '  the  generality' 
are  stated  to  have  had  but  L.36  or  L.40.  <  I  never  drank  wine  at 
'  my  own  table,  and  often  went  supperless  to  bed  when  the  day 
*  closed,  because  I  could  not  afford  either  supper  or  candles :  as 
'  the  dinner  hour  was  one  o'clock,  and  a  writer's  age  generally 
'  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  the  abstinence  was  not  occa- 
'  sioned  by  a  want  of  appetite.' 

The  effects  of  this  parsimony  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  requiring 
many  comforts  and  conveniences  to  render  it  endurable  by  Euro- 
peans, fell  only  upon  the  servants  who  were  thus  underpaid,  a  very 
small  proportion  of  whom  lived  to  ri^turn  to  their  native  country ; — 
as  long  as  the  Company  was  merely  a  commercial  body,  and  uiose 
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who  mana^d  its  affiurs  in  India  bad  no  political  power,  and  were 
kept  in  eheck  by  the  parties  who  possessed  it.  But  the  result  was 
rery  different  when  ambition,  or  the  irresistible  force  of  circum- 
staDces,  had  rendered  the  a^nte  of  this  association  of  merchants 
tbe  sovereicnB,  de facto,  of  extensive  provinces  teeming  with  popu- 
lation ;  ana  which,  tbongh  poor  in  comparison  with  the  wealthier 
countries  of  Europe^  and  utterly  ueable  to  render  to  England 
the  regular  anuual  tribute  which  sanguine  politicians  expected 
from  them,  were  abundantly  capable  of  compensating  the  actual 
rulers  of  Uie  land  for  tbe  inadequacy  of  their  legal  salaries. 
And  no  harm  would  have  been  done,  if  a  sufficiency  for  this  pur- 
pose had  been  regularly  and  avowedly  r^sed  and  distributed: 
such  a  step,  in  fact,  if  taken  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  entire  change  of  circumstances  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
would  hare  prevented  that  shameless  corruption  and  rapine 
from  which  it  was  eventually  found  necessary  to  relieve  tbe 
people,  by  measures  of  wise  liberality  to  the  functionaries  placed 
over  them.  This  being  neglected  in  the  first  instance,  it 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  those  who  negotiated  concern- 
ing tbe  fate  of  kingdoms — who  presided,  with  almost  absolute 
power,  over  great  commercial  marts — orwho  collected,  on  behalf 
of  their  distant  masters,  the  revenues  of  fertile  provinces,  should 
rest  satisfied  with  tbe  scanty  salaries  which  the  Company  had 
doled  out  to  mere  book-keepers  and  factors.  The  'supperless' 
case  of  Mr  Forbes  and  his  contemporaries  at  Bombay,  was  uo 
doubt  an  extjvme  one,  though  perfectly  true*,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  ostennble  allowances  of  the  civil  servants  of  tbe 
Company,  tor  some  time  after  that  body  became  virtually  the 
sovereigns  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  the  Cainatic,  did  not  exceed, 
even  if  they  amounted  to,  the  necessary  expense  of  the  barest  sub- 
sistence. Ofcourse,  under  such  circumstances,  these  functionaries 
did  not  scruple  to  help  themselves  copiously  to  what  their  incon- 
siderate masters  withheld ;  and  it  is  no  marvd  that  they  did  not 
confine  their  appropriations,  in  all  cases,  within  the  limits  of  a 
hanilsome  remuneration  for  thdr  services.  As  an  equally  certain 
consequence,  these  illicit  exactions  robbed  the  people  of  ten  times 
as  much — with  incalculable  concomitant  vexation  and  suffering 
—as  found  its  way  into  tbe  pockets  of  the  European  officers  of 
the  government.  The  dear  intellect  of  Lord  Clive  saw  this 
plainly,  and  be  devised  and  executed— with  characteristic  bold- 
ness— a  scheme  for  cutting  off  tbe  sources  of  the  unauthorized 
profits  of  the  public  servants,  and  for  granting  them  adequate 


allowances,  raised  hy  a  public  monopoly.  But  the  arstem  was 
incomplete,  and  therefore  tbe  effect  fell  short  of  tbe  object, 
until  the  time  of  Lord  Comwallis.     That  aoble«aa  fdaoaa  the 
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establiBbment  npon  such  a  footings,  in  reflpect  to  the  salaiy  allot- 
ted to  each  office  of  trust  and  responsibility,  as  left  the  public 
servant  vho  should  thenceforward  grasp  at  g^ins  beyond  the 
handsome  stipend  issued  to  him  from  the  treasury,  utterly  with- 
out excuse;  and  from  that  day,  amidst  great  and  daily  temp- 
tations, and  far  removed,  in  that  tainted  atmosphere,  from 
all  purer  example,  the  servants  of  the  Company  have  pre- 
served, as  a  body,  the  most  unsullied  reputation.  It  is  right 
to  add,  that  a  share  in  the  credit  of  a  result  so  happy  aa 
well  as  honourable,  is  justly  due  to  those  who,  exercising  in 
this  country  supreme  control  over  the  administration  of  India, 
have  firmly  and  invariably  visited  with  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment any  offence  on  the  part  of  public  functionaries  involving 
Iraud,  peculation,  or  corruption. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  entire  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  duties  devolving  on  it,  the  constitution  of  the  civil 
service  remains  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  prepara- 
tion and  shipment  of  investments  formed  the  highest  functions 
of  its  highest  members.  Even  the  ancient  names  of  its  grada- 
tions were,  till  very  recently,  retained  :  up  to  August  1841,  the 
youth  who  entered  the  service  as  a  writer,  rose  successively  to 
the  ranks  of  factor,  junior  merchant,  and  senior  merchant.  In 
one  point  of  view,  this  rigid  adherence  to  the  old  order  of  things 
has  been  of  signal  benefit  to  India. 

The  mode  of  recruiting  the  public  service  has  remained 
unchanged.  A  number  of  young  men  are  annually  sent  out,  not 
to  particular  appointments  allotted  to  them  severally  in  this 
country,  but  as  probationers  for  office  generally,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  or  the  other  department,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  government.  There  is,  therefore,  no  possibihty  of  entering 
upon  public  employment  otherwise  than  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
scale ;  and  as  tne  emoluments  attached  to  it  are  not,  for  some 
years,  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment in  comfort  and  respectability,  such  a  line  of  life  in  a  distant 
land,  and  an  unhealthy  climate,  has  no  temptations  to  any  one 
who  does  not  intend  to  adhere  to  it  as  his  profession,  until  the 
devotion  of  the  best  years  of  bis  manhood  shall  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  means  of  returning 
to  his  native  land.  This  system  is,  of  course,  open  to  obvious 
objections.  General  competition,  from  which  .the  community 
reaps  such  great  advantage  in  all  lands  governed  by  their  own 
children,  is  altogether  precluded.  The  number  of  those  eligible 
for  office  is  rigidly  limited ;  and,  practically,  it  often  happens  that 
the  strictness  with  which  the  privileges  of  the  body  of  public 
servants  is  upheld,  debars  the  authorities  from  giving  employ- 
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ment  to  men  who  have  proceeded  to  that  country  upon  some 
private  adventure,  and  whom  natural  abilities,  or  intimate 
BcquaintaDce  with  the  people,  have  peculiarly  qualified  to  render 
the  moBt  beneficial  services  to  the  community.  Yet,  after  mak- 
ing the  most  ample  allowance  for  these  considerations,  as  well  as 
for  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
caste,  necessarily  generated  by  the  peculiar  poeiUon  of  the  civil 
service,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  due  reference  being 
bad  to  the  evils  which  it  precludes,  the  benefits  of  the  existing 
system  greatly  preponderate  over  its  disadvantages.  We  are, 
therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  to  whomsoever  the  patronage 
may  be  entrusted,  the  present  system  of  recruiting  the  public 
service  in  India  should  be  jealously  maintained.  But  it  is  quite 
another  question  whether  that  system  is  followed  out  as  efiec- 
tually  as  it  mi?ht  be— ^whether  the  most  is  made  of  the  materials, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  be  the  best  suited  to  answer 
the  important  ends  in  view.  This  question,  we  fear,  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative. 

General  competition  is  incompatible  with  the  constitution  of 
the  public  service.  To  this  evil  we  must  submit ;  that  limitation 
of  choice  of  agency  which  it  involves,  appearing  to  be  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,  means  of  warding  off  still  greater  evils.  But  it  seems 
at  least  equally  certain  that  the  too  great  weight  allowed  to  the 
claims  of  mere  seniority,  has  weakened  the  spring  of  honourable 
emulation  within  the  privileged  body.  Only  a  few  appointments, 
and  those  almost  exclusively  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  service,  are 
regarded  as  prizes  for  merit.  These  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  are  not  made  upon  any  avowed  principle  ;  but  appa- 
rently because,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Secretaryships  to  govern- 
ment, their  being  filled  by  able  men  is  essential  to  the  creditable 
and  easy  working  of  the  administrative  machinery.     But  the 

Ct  majority  of  situatiouR,  ninety-live  at  least  out  of  every 
Ired,  all  of  them  in  the  present  day  highly  responsible — 
and  all  of  them,  especially  those  in  the  judicial  department, 
affecting  most  powerfully  the  condition  of  the  people,  are 
filled  np  with  a  paramount  regard  for  seniority.  No 
amount  of  superior  fitness  elevates  an  oflScer  to  a  judge- 
ship until  his  turn  has  come,  or  very  nearly  come ;  no  me- 
diocrity of  ability  or  attunments,  no  degree  of  indolence  or 
self-indulgence,  or  of  engrossing  devotion  to  other  pursuits — 
nothing,  in  fact,  which  comes  short  of  absolute  incapacity 
^-stands  in  the  way  of  the  operation  of  the  rule  of  promo- 
tion to  the  judgment-seat  by  seniority.  It  is  the  same  in  every 
other  department  of  the  service ;  and  in  India,  under  every  sys- 
tem of  managing  the  land  revenue,  the  people  are  liable  to  simer 
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as  grierooBly  wh«n  the  difficult  sod  eften  duOTeUonary  dutwt 
which  it  inTolves  tre  entrusted  to  incompetent  hands,  as  when 
justice  between  man  and  laan  is  denied,  ill-adminutered)  or 
Dought  and  sold  by  underlings.  There  is  no  kind  of  wrongs  so 
dre&dfiil  to  the  natives  of  British  India — now  that  the  days  6f 
open  pillaf^  and  bloodshed  have  passed  away — as  the  noouBsl 
management  of  the  land  revenue,  by  officers  whose  ineffici^cy 
or  sloth  permits  the  abuse  of  their  authority  by  a  rapacious  host 
of  subordinate  and  irresponsible  functionaries.  Under  the  ex> 
isting  system,  thb,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  incompetent  per- 
tons  to  the  judicial  bench,  are  circumstances  of  iosvitably  fre- 
quent occurrenoe. 

Proof  of  the  truth  of  these  statements  is  to  he  found  on  the 
rery  surface  of  that  aspect  which  the  public  service  in  India  pre- 
sents. In  every  walk  of  life,  where  matters  are  left  to  regulate 
themselves — where,  consequently,  hij^h  luocess  is  dependent 
upon  eminent  merit,  and  even  moderate  advancement  upon  com- 
petent fitness — some  individuals  will  be  found  to  have  gained  the 
goal  in  the  prime  of  life ;  others  will  reach  it  with  difficuttyi  or, 
perhaps,  rest  content  with  coming  somewhat  short  of  it,  aicer  a 
longer  period  of  toil ;  whilst  a  third  class,  whom  nature  or  their 
own  misconduct  have  disqualifietl  for  the  race,  will  occupy  ■ 
place  in  theii  old  age  but  little  in  advance  of  the  starting- 
post.  In  England,  this  state  of  things  is  common  in  erery 
Erofession  and  calling;  and  no  one  wonders,  or  thinks  it  a 
ardship,  that  those  whom  nature  has  not  formed  to  excel, 
should  hold  situations  subordinate  to  younger  men  on  wh<HB 
she  has  conferred  the  talent,  the  energy,  and  the  perseve- 
rance which  command  success.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  advancement  of  the  members  of  the  body  which  ad- 
ministers or  controls  every  branoh  of  the  government,  is  regu- 
lated by  a  diametrically  opposite  principle.  The  man  who 
was  never  intended  to  rise  is  forced  up  ;  whilst  the  enei^ies  of 
the  individual  whom  Providence  designed  to  distinguish  from 
the  mass  are  cramped  and  crippled  —  if,  indeed,  their  de- 
velopment is  not  altf^ther  prevented  —  by  the  absurd  rule 
which  contravenes  the  general  law  of  nature,  and  ordains 
that  the  active  and  vigorous  shall  not  outstrip  the  apathetic  and 
indifferent ;  and  that,  with  the  excepUon  of  a  very  few  prises, 
olfioee  of  the  highest  practical  importance — such  as  the  dispensa- 
tion  of  civil  and  crimmal  justice,  in  a  district  as  lai^e  as  an  Eng- 
lish county,  including  the  superintendence  and  control  of  twenty 
or  thirty  subordinate  courts — shall  be  filled  with  an  almost 
exclusive  reference  to  the  age  and  standing  of  individuals  in 
the  general  muster-roll  of  a  service  which  all  have  alike  en- 
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t«r«cl  as  boys.  Tbat  this  is  no  exag'gentted  representation,  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  civil  servanti,  under  any  one  of  the 
Presidenciea,  will  demonstTate.  Those  lists  will  not  show  five 
instancefl  where  all  the  individuals  of  a  certain  standing  are 
not  judges  or  collectors  at  least ;  if  not  the  BUperrisors  and 
controllers  of  judges  and  collectors.  They  will  not  exhibit 
five  cases  in  which  the  officer  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing is  on  a  level,  in  respect  to  distinction  and  emolament,  with 
the  generality  of  those  who  have  been  five  or  six  years  in  the 
service.  Yet  it  is  morally  impossible  that  every  person  of  a 
certain  standing  should  be  fit  to  be  a  judge  or  a  collector — 
fitter  than  any  one  of  the  fifty  who  entered  the  service  five 
or  even  ten  years  later :  it  is  equally  out  of  the  question  that 
of  the  fifty  or  hundred  who  are  now  placed  in  situations  of 
high  responsibility,  merely  because  they  have  passed  a  given 
number  of  yean  in  India,  there  should  not  be  several,  who, 
in  any  state  of  things  where  they  were  solely  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions,  would  have  remained  till  old  age  in  offices 
of  mere  mechanical  drudgery.  The  existing  system  picks  two  or 
three  of  the  best  out  of  every  hundred,  in  order  to  ptace  them  in 
offices,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  essential  to  the  ease  or  charac- 
ter  of  the  government,  and  treats  all  the  rest  exactly  alike. 

The  consequences  are  mischievous  in  the. extreme.  It  is  the 
old  story  in  the  main  : — '  Delirunl  reges,  ptectuntnr  Achivi:'  the 
people  are  the  principal  sufferers ;  but  the  British  Government 
reaps  directly  and  largely  the  fruit  of  its  own  absurdities.  Emula- 
tion lives  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  feNv  competitors  for  the  scanty 
prizes  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Beyond  them,  the  great  body 
of  public  servants,  many  of  whom  are,  of  course,  possessed  of 
abilities  capable  of  being  quickened  into  most  useful  activity, 
regard  themselves  as  members  of  a  sort  of  professional  tontine  ; 
and  repose  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that,  if  they  live  long 
enough,  and  do  not  absolutely  disgrace  themselves,  they  shall 
grow  up  in  the  paradise  of  promotion,  like  the  bean-stalk  in  the 
nursery  tale,  by  the  mere  force  of  vegetation.  This  feeling, 
doubtless,  is  strongest  in  the  least  worthy ;  and  doubtless,  also — to 
their  honour  be  it  said — there  are  many  in  the  ranks  of  the  civil 
service  who  are  stimulated  to  the  energetic  discharge  of  their 
public  dudes  by  higher  and  purer  motives  than  any  which  mere 
emulation — having  worldly  advancement  for  its  goal — can  afford. 
But  it  is  undeniably  a  grand  political  blunder,  tbat  this  most 
cogent  incentive  is  not  systematically  superadded  to  those  which 
are  derived  from  other  sources. 

In  truth,  it  must,  we  think,  be  self-evident,  that  a  rule  of  pro- 
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motion  that  might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  well  enough 
suited  to  regulate  the  advancement  of  the  clerks  and  factors  of  a 
company  of  merchants,  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  adminUtra- 
tors  of  a  vast  empire.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  public  loss  that  results  from  it;  because  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  quantum  of  useful  ability  which  the  absence  of 
stimulus  permits  to  lie  dormant.  That  it  is  very  heavy,  no  one 
will  doubt  who  knows  any  thing  of  human  nature,  or  of  the 
difficulty  of  governing  a  hundred  millions  of  men  by  the  agency 
of  a  handful  of  foreigners;  and,  consequently,  of  the  importance 
of  eliciting  from  such  instruments  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
useful  s 


There  ought  to  be  strong  grounds  for  continuing  a  system 
BO  broadly  at  variance  with  all  received  principles.  Yet  we 
never  heard  any  arguments  urged  in  its  favour,  which  do  not 
appear  to  us  absolutely  futile  when  weighed  against  the  opposing 
considerations.  It  is  alleged  that  promotion  by  seniority  Is  a 
necesHary  safeguard  against  favouritism.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  exclusive  nature  of  the  service,  the  members  of  which  are 
alone  eligible  for  employment,  is  in  itself  a  great  protec- 
tion against  such  abuse ;  and  that  the  local  governments, 
which  are  necessarily  trusted  bo  largely,  may  well  be  trusted 
further  to  select  the  best  qualified  member  of  that  service  for 
every  appointment  that  falls  vacant.  They  exercise  that  dis- 
cretion already  in  regard  to  a  few  prizes — affording  the  greatest 
temptation  to  jobbing — and  that,  as  all  admit,  with  the  best 
effect.  Why  should  any  thing  but  good  result  from  extending 
the  practice  of  selection  according  to  merit  to  alt  offices  of 
responsibility  ?  As  regards  what  has  been  said  about  jealousies 
and  heartburnings,  such  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  less  success- 
ful, because  the  less  worthy,  are  very  dearly  bought  off  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  abandonment  of  the  master  stimulus  of 
emulation.  Lastly,  we  have  heard  it  urged,  that  promoUon  by 
seniority  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  an  exclusive  service.  But 
all  schools,  all  colleges,  all  universities,  all  professions,  are  ex- 
clusive; yet  in  many  of  them  emulation  works  with  the  best 
effect,  and  no  one  doubts  that  it  might  be  beneficially  intro- 
duced in  all.  And  though  it  be  true,  as  the  late  excellent 
Lord  William  Bentinck  remarked,  in  a  private  note  now 
before  us,  that  in  India  the  ordinary  state  of  things  is  some- 
times reversed — there  being  more  difficulty  to  find  men  to  fill 
places,  than  places  to  accommodate  men — it  is  certain,  that  in 
no  case  could  that  difficulty  be  increased,  whilst  in  many  it  would, 
doubtless,  be  altogether  removed,  by  making  the  highest  degree 
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of  fitness,  altogether  irrespective  of  standing  in  the  service,  the 
strongest  recommendation  to  a  candidate  for  office. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  at  considerable  lengthy 
because  we  have  long  been  sensible  of  its  extreme  importance  to 
the  interests  of  British  India.  The  rigid  single  file  in  which 
the  public  servants  are  made  to  advance,  has  assuredly  dwarfed 
their  minds;  except  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  talent  is 
accompanied  by  so  much  energy  as  to  be  altogether  irrepressible. 
Every  thing  short  of  extraordinary  qualification  is  levelled,  by 
the  absence  of  encouragement,  to  the  low  standard  of  passable 
fitness.  We  know  but  of  one  reason — and  that  one  which  no 
honest  mind,  once  awakened  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  would 
allow  to  svray  it — why  the  system  should  be  clung  to.  It 
enhances  the  value  of  patronage,  as  regards  the  least  worthy 
recipients  of  it,  by  rendering  the  public  service  of  India  a  fo£. 
tery  without  blanks,  except  in  cases  of  scandalous  misbe- 
haviour. But  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  lists  of  com- 
petition in  such  a  service  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  sufficient  boon 
to  any  young  man ;  it  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  tempt  the 
flite  of  the  rising  generation  to  engage  in  it  with  hopefulness 
and  energy ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  add  a  virtual  guarantee,  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  India,  that  unless  there  be  miscon- 
duct of  the  grossest  description,  there  shall  be  reguUr  advance- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  offices  which  can  hardly  be  de- 
signated US  otherwise  than  of  the  highest  trust  and  responsibility. 
The  existence  of  such  a  guarantee  reduces  all  but  the  few 
salient  minds  to  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity ;  whilst  those  whom 
nature,  sloth,  or  bad  habits  have  marked  out  as  drudges,  have 
a  claim  of  right  to  receive,  and  do  actually  receive — if  their  de- 
merits fall  short  of  absolute  incapacity — the  general  average  of 
promotion. 

The  Charter  Act  made  a  considerable  change*  or  rather  a 
considerable  opening  for  change,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  governments.  It 
enacted  that  the  executive  government  of  each  of  the  Presidencies 
shall  be  admlnbtered  by  a  governor  and  three  councillors ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  empowered  the  Directors  to  revoke  and  sus- 
pend the  appointment  of  councils.  It  also  made  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  for  the  time  being.  Governor  of  Bengal. 
Under  the  license  given  to  the  court,  the  Governor  of  Bengal 
has  hitherto  exercised  the  functions  of  that  office  without  the  ud 
of  a  council ;  as  did  also  the  governor  of  Agra,  as  long  as  that 
office  existed. 

This  autocracy  has  been  objected  to  by  some,  principally,  we 
-believe,  on  account  of  the  additiomil  power  which  the  absence  of 
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eouncLU  ia  supposed  to  throw  into  tbc  irresponsible  liands  of 
secretaries ;  who,  it  u  thought,  are  more  likely  to  lead  or  mislead 
one  than  many  pkastert.  For  our  part,  we  have  always,  even 
irrespective  of  the  saving  of  expenditure,  thought  the  cuange  an 
improvement.  The  suboidinate  goverDments  have  now  no 
powers  of  legisUtioD,  and  very  little  latitude  in  expenditure; 
their  funodoua  may,  generally  speaking,  be  better,  because  more 
promptly,  performed  by  one  mind  than  by  muny ;  the  governor 
acts  alone,  under  individual,  and  therefore  more  stringent,  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  as  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  secretaries, 
WHe  functionaries,  though  younger  men — a  circumstance  which 
is  not  always,  by  any  means,  an  objection  in  India — are,  com- 
monly, at  least  as  well  selected  as  the  members  of  council.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  a  plan  which  would  give  them 
all  needful  and  wholesome  responsibility. 

The  Local  Governments  transact  their  business  in  four  depart- 
ments:— the  political,  which  includes  the  secret,  and  \s  limited 
to  what  in  England  we  term  diplomacy ;  the  judicial ;  the  reve- 
nue ;  and  the  general,  to  which  all  the  financial  business  apper- 
tmns.  A  fifth — the  legislative  department — is  peculiar  to  the 
supreme  government.  At  the  several  Presidencies,  and  at  the 
same  Presidencies  under  changes  of  circumstances,  these  depart- 
Bients  are  variously  arranged  as  regards  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  worked.  Thus  the  supreme  govenimL>ut  has  but  two 
secretaries,  one  of  whom  undertakes  the  political,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  revenue  departments,  and  the  other  the  general 
depattment ;  whilst  the  subordinate  government  of  Bengal,  having 
a  vast  deal  more  of  detail  on  its  hands — much  more,  indeed,  than 
it  ought,  in  wisdom,  to  meddle  with — has  a  separate  secretary  for 
the  importantdepartmenlsof  revenue  and  justice.  Tfaearraoge- 
ments  of  departments,  and  of  the  business  attached  to  them,  are 
generally  wise  and  efficient — the  several  guvernments  taking 
care  not  to  choose  secretaries  for  themselves,  as  they  do  judges 
for  the  people,  according  to  acniorUyXn  the  service; — but  the 
division  of  duties  is  not  altogether  free  from  anomalies.  In  Ben- 
gal, for  instance,  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  customs, 
and  of  the  salt  and  opium  monopolies,  belong  not  to  the  reve- 
Bue,  but  to  the  general,  department;  which  manages,  besides 
the  finance,  all  the  miscellaneous  business  which  does  not  come 
ander  one  or  other  of  the  more  specific  heads.  Ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, steam-boats  for  sea  and  river  navigation,  the  post-office, 
and  ptihlic  instruction,  are  only  a  part  of  its  multifarious  cares. 
The  government  and  the  people  would  be  far  better  served,  if 
separate  secretaries  were  appointed  to  the  revenue  and  judicial 
d^tartments ;   the  former  relieving  the  setvetary  in  the  general 
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department  from  the  charge  of  the  customs,  the  two  monopolies, 
and  post-office;  and  the  latter  conducting  ull  correspondence 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  natives.  The  secretary  in 
the  general  department  might  then  discharjre  all  the  important 
duties  of  the  Accountaut-Goueral.  Under  tbe  existing  arrange- 
ments, the  Admirable  Crichton  himself  could  not  fulfil  efficiently 
all  the  functions  of  the  general  department. 

The  secretary  in  the  political  department  conducts  all  the 
correspondence  with  the  numerous  officers,  who,  under  the 
title  of  Kesidents  at  tbe  native  courts,  or  of  Agents  to  tbe 
governor-general,  discharge,  in  some  cases,  purely  diplomatic 
tunctiuiis;  and  exercise,  in  other  instances,  an  ambiguous 
sway — alternating  betweeru  command  and  counsel — over  princes 
and  chief;i  partially  indipendent,  but  looking  up  to  the  Britibh 
Government,  not  only  for  protection  against  all  external  danger, 
but  for  the  mediation  of  all  matters  in  dispute  among  tbem- 
selvcs,  or  with  powerful  tributaries,  or  with  tbeir  subjects. 
Tliu  resiideuts  and  agents  do  not  submit  reports  merely 
upon  all  inipurtaut  matters,  but  diaries  of  tbeir  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings, showing  with  whom  they  have  eouimunicated,  and 
the  nature  of  the  conference.  Tbu:ie  who  bold  tbe  more  im- 
portant trusts— and  some,  as  tbe  agent  fur  iiajpootaiia,  have 
many  ollicurs,  each  residing  at  tbe  cuurt  of  a  puity  prince,  sub- 
ordinate to  them — correspond  directly  with  the  supreme  go- 
vernment; tbe  others  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  governor, 
to  whose- jurisdiction  tbeir  respective  ulilcis  are  attached.  The 
suboidinate  governments,  again,  report  all  matters  of  moment  to 
the  sujjreme  government ;  so  that  a  complete  chain  of  commu- 
nicutiitn  is  maintained  from  the  lowe&t  functionary  engaged  in 
any  business  of  diplomacy — one  of  whom  is  stationed  at  every 
spot  \iliore  his  services  can  be  useful — to  the  Governor-General 
in  council.  In  tiils  department,  the  state  is,  and  always  has 
been,  adinirably  served.  Tbe  chief  reason  is  easily  told.  In  the 
political  line,  the  claims  oi  seniority  &tc  far  less  attended  to  than  in 
otbiT  departments.  'J  he  Company's  army  contends  with  the  civU 
vervicK  in  furnishing  tbe  ri.qkusite  amount  of  ability;  and,  what 
is  still  more  impuiiant — (Jie  diplomatists  of  British  India  are  not, 
generally  speaking,  so  hopelessly  overladen  with  business  us  the 
officers,  who  perform  their  duties  with  equal  zeal  and  energy, 
though  with  less  brilliant  results,  in  other  branches  of  tbe  service. 
They  enjoy,  personally,  another  signal  advantage.  They  do  not 
labour  exclusively  for  tbe  good  of  others,  and  lor  the  rewards  of 
their  own  conscience — though  they  may  well  promote  the  one 
.and  earn  the  other — as  those  who  discharge  important  duties  OA 
the  judicial  bench,  or  in  the  revenue  department,    'i'he  nature  of 
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their  functions  brings  them,  in  frequent  instances,  to  the  notice 
of  their  countrymen  at  home ;  and  they  reap,  though  not  a  fair 
share,  yet  a  far  larger  share  than  their  brethren,  of  those  distinc- 
tions which  the  grace  of  the  Crown,  or  public  opinion,  confer  on 
those  who  are  felt  to  have  rendered  good  service  to  their  country. 
To  all  merit  displayed  on  the  distant  and  disregarded  theatre  of 
India,  such  rewards  have  been  dealt  wiih  niggard  hand.  They 
have  been  almost  absolutely  denied  to  those  whose  talents  and 
devotion  have  been  displayed  in  the  less  shining  walks  of  the 
public  service.  In  no  instance,  as  far  as  we  are  aware.  Las  the 
highest  judicial  merit,  manifested  in  the  Company's  Courts,  re- 
ceived any  honorary  acknowledgment  in  this  country ;  whilst 
comparatively  petty  services,  performed  in  the  colonies  of  the 
Crown,  have  been  abundantly  rewarded!  Is  this  generous — 
is  it  wise?  The  Crown  should  not  look  coldly  on  the  disiin- 
guished  men  who  serve  their  country  in  India,  because  England 
chooses  to  rule  that  splendid  empire  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Company.  It  would  cost  her  nothing,  it  would  stimulate 
to  still  greater  exertions,  it  would  be  a  graceful  compensation  for 
the  wealth  which  the  improved  state  of  public  morals  and 
feeling  forbids  the  servants  of  the  Government  to  accumulate 
in  India,  if  suitable  honours,  such  as  would  confer  rank  and  dis- 
tinction upon  those  servants  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, were  hestowed  with  judicious  lioerality  upon  those  best  d^ 
serving  them. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  judicial  department 
are  exercised  principally  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Sudder 
Courts — the  supreme  judicatories  of  the  Company's  territories, 
beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  three 
courts  chartered  by  the  Crown.  The  executive  government 
holds  little  direct  correspondence — and  that  little  only  on  trivial 
subjects — with  any  subordinate  judicial  functionaries ;  excepting 
only,  in  the  case  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  the  superinten- 
dent of  police,  whose  office  does  not  exist  elsewhere.  'Through- 
out Bengal,  including  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Agra,  the 
provincial  courts  of  appeal  and  circuit,  which  formed  a  material 
part  of  the  scheme  of  judicial  administration  devised  by  Lord 
Comwallis,  have  been  abolished ;  the  Sudder  Courts  now  pre- 
side immediately  over  the  civil  and  sessions  judges  of  the  several 
districts  into  which  the  provinces  are  divided ;  each  of  whom, 
again,  supervisee  the  proceedings,  and  bears  appeals  from  the 
decisions,  of  many  judges  of  interior  jurisdiction,  proportioned  in 
number  to  the  amount  of  local  husioess,  and  ranked  in  three  gra- 
dations with  respect  to  their  powers  and  to  their  official  emolu- 
ments.   The  judges  of  the  several  districts  are  invariably  civil 
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servants  :  the  officers  who  preside  in  the  subordinate  courts  are 
principally  natives  of  India,  though  all  properly  quulISed 
persons  are  eligible.  Those  of  the  highest  rank  are  competent 
to  decide  all  Buitii,  whatever  the  value  of  property  at  issue; 
and  it  has  been,  of  late  years,  the  wise  object  of  the  govern- 
ment to  relieve  as  much  as  possible  the  highly-remunerated 
district  judges  from  all  primary  jurisdiction,  and  to  employ 
them,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  far  more  extensively  useful  work 
of  superintending  the  proceedioga  of  the  numerous  subordinate 
courts,  and  of  hearing  appeals  from  their  orders  and  judg- 
menu.  Upon  the  promptitude  and  efficiency  with  which  these 
duties  are  executed,  the  character  of  the  administration  of  civil 
justice  absolutely  depends.  The  government  has  most  wisely 
abandoned  the  attempt  commenced  by  Lord  Co^nwallis,  to  ad- 
minister justice  to  millions  by  the  almost  unassisted  agency  of  a 
small  body  of  English  judges,  whose  necessarily  high  remunera- 
tion rendered  it  imposdble  to  increase  their  numbers.  Of  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  assigned  to  the  lowest  and  most 
numerous  class  of  native  judges,  {moonsifs,)  by  whom  the  great 
majority  of  causes  are  decided,  we  have  already  spoken ;  but 
the  miserable  economy  of  dispensing  justice  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people  by  the  agency  of  underpaid  functionaries,  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  strongly  denounced.  With  a  proper  addition  to 
theirallowances,  they  might  most  beneficially  be  made  the  effec- 
tive instruments  of  improving  the  administration  of  criminal,  as 
well  as  of  civil,  justice. 

The  existing  system  has  one  glaring  and  most  prejudicial 
defect.  It  is  lamentably  wanting  iu  the  vigour  of  an  active  and 
watchful  executive  superintendence  and  direction.  Those  func- 
tions are  ostensibly  performed — as  we  have  slated — by  the  Sud- 
der  Courts;  the  juiiges  of  which  have,  therefore,  double  and 
discordant  responsibilities.  Besides  exercising  the  highest  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  and  hearing  judicially,  in  the  last  resort,  all 
complaints  against  the  proceedings  of  all  subordinate  courts,  they 
ought  to  maintain  a  jealous  supervision  over  the  official  conduct 
of  every  functionary  attached  to  the  judicial  department ;  avail- 
ing themselves  of  every  legitimate  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  efhciency  of  each  tribunal,  and  to  the 
estimation  in  which  the  several  judges  are  held  by  the  people. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  that  this  duty  should  be  well  performed 
by  the  high  officers  to  wliom  it  is  assigned  ;  because,  in  India, 
there  is  no  public  to  discbarge  it  on  its  own  behalf.  The  people 
are  sunk,  to  a  degree  of  which  home-bred  Englishmen  can  form 
no.  adequate  conception,  in  sloth,  apathy,  and  moral  coward- 
ice.     They  regard  even  the   grossest   judicial    venality  as  a 
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very  lip^Iit  offence.  No  extent  of  fraud  or  wrong,  committed 
under  the  sholror  of  tlie  forms  of  justice,  appean — when  they 
are  not  personally  the  rictims  of  it — to  extite  in  their  breasts 
any  emotions  of  abhorrence  or  indii^nation.  Their  ignorant 
apprc'iension-t  often  deter  them  from  complaining  of  the  grossest 
injusiic;^.  There  is  manifestly  the  greater  need  that  tliey  should 
be  wfU  protected  by  thosj  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  watch 
the  working  of  tiie  judicial  administration.  Thi^  rastly  impor- 
tant duty  the  Siidder  Courts  are,  in  our  judgment,  from  the 
nature  of  their  constitution,  and  of  their  other  functions  and 
respoiisil>ilities,  altogether  unqualified  to  perform.  Their  obli- 
gations are  almost  absolutely  antagonistic.  They  are  judges  of 
the  last  resort;  they  are  a  board  of  justice  ;  they  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  keen  and  jealous  inspectors  of  the  proceedings  of  a  host 
of  subordinate  judges,  scattered  throngli  a  riiit  extent  of  coun- 
try, and  dispensing  justice  to  millions.  1/i'iiig  always  stationary, 
they  can  supcrititcnd  the  proceedings  and  estimate  the  character 
of  the  many  officers  dependent  on  each  district  court,  only 
through  the  intermediale  agency  of  the  judge  of  that  court. 
Their  knowledge  of  ail  those  subordinate  to  him  mu^t  be  colour- 
ed, at  least,  by  his  opinions  regarding  them.  If  he  be  blind, 
it  is  ne.tt  to  impossible  that  they  should  be  able  to  see  to  any 
good  purpose;  but  if  he  be  dishonest  or  corrupt,  and  in  league 
with  inferiors  of  a  like  character,  they  must  he  absolutely  help- 
less. This  last  consummation  of  iniquity  is  not  probable;  but, 
under  such  a  system  of  promotion  of  Judicial  office  as  we  have  al- 
ready described,  instances  must,  in  the  natureofthinr^s,  frequently 
occur,  where,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  district  judge  is 
a  very  b.td  medium  of  supervision.  We  could  mention  an 
instance  in  which,  within  a  few  months  after  an  English  judge, 
personally  above  all  suspicion,  and  of  considerable  merit,  had 
left  a  district  in  which  he  had  presided  for  some  years,  two  of 
the  principal  subordinate  judges  of  that  district — to  whom  on 
retiring  he  had  given  certificates  of  high  character were  dis- 
missed from  office  with  infamy,  on  proof  that  thev  had  been 
selling  justice  for  years.  It  was  proved  that  one  of  them  had 
been  pulled  out  of  his  palnnkin  in  the  public  b.izar,  and  flogged 
by  a  man  to  whom  be  had  denied  redress,  after  he  had  been  paid 
for  it.  In  another  case,  a  board  of  revenue  was  compelled  to 
denounce  to  the  Government  the  open  and  shameless  iniquities 
prevalent  in  one  of  the  late  provincial  courts,  situated  within 
two  miles  of  the  Suddcr  Court,  of  which  that  court  had  taken, 
and  appeared  disposed  to  take,  no  notice. 

We  have  specified  these  two  instances,  because  tbey  illustrate 
the  two  distinct  causes  of  the  inefficiency  which  characterizes 
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the  superintentlencc  of  tbe  Sudder  Court,  The  first  sbows — if 
it  needs  showing — that  a  stationary  body,  operating  through 
local  instruments  of  very  unequal  fitness — some  of  Whom  must 
be  expected  to  be  unsuspicious,  some  indolent,  some  inaccessible 
to  the  people,  some  tlisposed  to  favour  and  shield  parasites  and 
flatterers — must  be  very  ill  qualified  to  watch  with  sufficient 
acuteness  and  steadiness  the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts  situa- 
ted at  distances  of  from  seventy  to  four  or  five  hundred  miles. 
The  second  exemplifies  the  mistake  involved  in  entrusting  the 
most  important  judicial  and  executive  functions  to  the  game 
hanils ;  and  those  hands  trained  principally  to  the  patient  and 
deliberate  dispensation  of  justice.  It  is  next  to  impossible  that 
the  s:)me  man  should  be  at  once  a  calm  and  dispassionate  judge, 
and  a  keen  and  jealous  supervisor.  All  the  qualities  indispen- 
sable for  the  first  office,  arc  little  less  than  disqualifications  for 
the  other.  The  judge  is  bound  to  keep  his  eyes,  ears,  and  mind 
elosfc'd  to  all  t!\:it  h'.-  miiiht  see  or  hear  out  of  court.  The  super- 
intendent, to  be  ffticicnt  under  the  extremely  difficult  circum- 
stances of  the  en  0,  as  n'spects  the  absence  of  public  spirit, 
ought  to  be  ill  a  constant  state  of  enquiry—accessible  to  infor- 
mation from  every  quavter,  listening  to  and  investigating  every 
rumour  which  bears  with  it  a  plausible  apprarancc  of  truth;  and 
prompt  to  pursue  any  clue  that  may  enable  him  to  test  the 
efficiency  and  soundne.-s  of  tbi?  system  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
watch  over.  Tiie  judge  should  assume  everyone  to  be  inno- 
cent till  he  is  ])rovi.il  guilty:  the  superintendent,  whilst  he 
juilges  no  one,  should  make  it  his  business  to  possess  himself  of 
the  fullest  information  regardihg  the  proceedings  of  all. 

Just  in  proportion  as  the  officers  who  pr^'side  in  the  Sudder 
Courts  with  so  much  ability,  and  with  so  much  honour  to  the 
British  cbiiraeter,  arc  excellent  judges,  they  are  bad  superin- 
tendents of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  It  is  Unfair  to  impose 
duties  so  incompatible  upon  any  men:— it  iavain  to  expa;t  that 
they  should  both  be  efficiently  performed. 

ITie  remedy  is  obvious.  The  Sudder  Courts  should  be 
divided,  and  the  discordant  functions  imposed  upon  them  al- 
lotted to  dilferent  individuals.  Such  an  armngeflient  would 
occasion  no  increase  of  expense,  since  there  Heed  be  no  aug- 
mentation of  the  number  of  officers.  It  would  permit  the 
adaptation  of  individual  qualifications  to  that  department  tif 
duty  best  suited  for  their  useful  exertion.  It  Would  result 
in  economy  of  time,  much  of  which  is  now  wasted  in  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  sort  of  busineM  to  another 
totally  dissimilar.  The  judges  would  be  only  judges ;  the  super- 
intendence of  the  administration  of  civil   and  eiiminal  justice 
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would  be  in  distinct  hands;  either  of  an  individoal,   which  we 
think  decidedly  the  better  plan,  or  of  a  board.      The  efficiency 
of  both   departments    would   thus  be   much   increased.     The 
Government  would  learn  from  the  court  how  the  judges  of  the 
various  grades  performed  those  parts  of  their  duties,  the  fuifil- 
ment  of  which  could  be  tried  by  their  decisions — tlie  grounds 
of  nhicb  are  always  fully  recorded  in  India ;  whilst  the  super- 
intendents of  justice  would  watch  and  report  upon  all  matters  of 
an  executive  nature — the  relations  between  the  institution  and 
the  decision  of  suits,  the  execution  of  decrees,  the  disposal  or 
accumulation  of  interlocutory  and  other  miscellaneous  business ; 
and,  pre-eminently,  upon  the  general  efliciuncy  and  purity  of  the 
courts,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  people. 
It  is  not  sufficient  in  any  land,  but  especially  not  in  India,  that 
the  fountains  of  justice  should  be  free  from  actual  pollution ;  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  he  an  absolute  and  universal  convic- 
tion that  they  are  pure.    This  double  obligation  has  not,  hitherto, 
been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  British  India.     The  government 
has  not  unfrcquenily  stopped  short,    after  satisfying  itself  by  an 
investigation  into  alleged  miafc^Lsancc  ;  leaving  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  full  of  distrust  as  before,  with  the  additional  suspicion 
of  their  rulers  being  cognizant  of,  and  conniving  at  the  iniquity. 
The  department  of  the  land  revenue  is  well  attended  to  through- 
out BritisD  India,  owing  probably — we  must  confess  our  persua- 
sion— to  the  strong  and  direct  interest  which  the  government  has 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  instrument  by  which  its  treasury  is  prin- 
cipally replenished.     In  former  times,  for  some  years  following 
the  formation  of  the  permanent  settlement   of  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Benares,  and,  probably,  in  those  distiicls 
also  of  the  Madras  Presidency  into  which  a  corresponding  mea- 
sure was  subsequently  introduced,  it  was  thought  that  a  scheme 
BO  simple  might  be  left  to  execute  itself;  and  that  those  public  ser- 
vants who  were  unfit  for  more  important  and  difficult  employment, 
might  be  well  able  to  act  as  mere  receivers  of  the  dues  of  the  state 
from  a  body  of  thriving  and  grateful  landholders.     How  entirely, 
and  with  what  a  penalty  for  the  mistake,  these  expectations  have 
been  frustrated,  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  show  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  especially  in  urging  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
survey  of  the  whole  area  of  the  permanently  settled  provinces: — 
but  much  of  the  mischief  of  past  mismanagement  is  now  irrepa- 
rable. In  the  districts  subject  to  periodical  assessments  tl)rou|;h- 
out  the  Presidencies,  we  have  profited  by  exjferience  ;  and  what- 
ever other  errors  have  been  committed,  the  state  has   been  ef- 
fectually protected  from  the  loss  of  that  revenue,  upon  the  inte- 
giity  and  judicious  dbpensation  of  which  all  reasonable  hojies  of 
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the  improvement  of  British  India  must  be  built.  The  people 
are  not  in  a  state  to  advance  their  own  condition.  Tbe  land- 
hotdera  of  the  provinces,  to  whom  the  permanent  settlement  has 
insured  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  rental,  have  done  little  or 
nothing,  in  the  long  course  of  fifty  years,  even  to  benefit  them- 
eelves — not  one  in  a  thousand  pretends  to  feel  any  care  for  the 
interests  of  his  country  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  can 
do  nothing  for  the  people  if  it  have  not  sufficient  pecuniary 
means  for  their  defence,  against  external  and  internal  enemies, 
and  for  complete  administrative  efficiency.  The  case  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  a  country  where  the  people  are  on  a  level 
with,  if  not  in  advance  of,  their  rulers,  in  respect  to  the  know- 
ledge of  their  own  wants,  and  of  the  best  manner  of  supplying 
them — '  where  private  intelligence  always  outstrips  and  pre- 
'  vents  public  wisdom.'  Yet  there  are  somesinaere — but  deluded 
—philanthropists,  whose  single  idea  of  benefiting  Briii:ih  India 
is  centred  in  theabandonmentof  the  system  of  land  revenue  ; — as 
if  sufficient  means  for  any,  the  most  economical,  government  of 
that  country  could  be  obtained  from  all  other  sources  put 
together;  as  if  some  of  those  sources  were  not  far  worse  in  prin- 
ciple than  that  from  which  the  land  revenue  is  derived  ;  and  as  if 
it  would  be  practicable  to  make  anysacrifice  of  revenue  in  favour 
of  the  landholders,  without  mulcting  somebody  else  to  a  corre- 
sponding amount. 

Tbe  land  revenue  is  managed  by  the  collectors  and  deputy 
collectors  of  the  numerous  districts  into  which  the  provinces  of 
British  India  are  divided  ;  subject  to  the  authority  of  boards  of 
revenue  stationed  at  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  and  Madras,  and  of  a 
revenue  commis-ion  at  Bombay.  Throughout  Bengal,  Behar, 
Benares^  and  the  north-western  provinces,  commissioners  of 
revenue,  each  presiding  over  four  or  five  districts,  were  interpo- 
sed, under  Lord  William  Bentinck's  administration,  between  the 
boards  and  the  collectors ;  and  the  powers  of  tbe  boards  were  in- 
creased, the  commissioners  being  invested  with  the  authority  of 
the  former  boards.  This  measure  tended  most  beneficially  to 
relieve  the  government  from  the  details  of  the  revenue  adminis- 
tration ;  but  it  still  interferes  much  too  often  and  too  minutvly, 
instead  of  confining  itself  to  general  superintendence  and  con- 
trol, holding  the  boards  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tem. But  this  as  we  have  stated,  is  the  general  vice  of  the  In- 
dian governments,  equally  prevalent,  and  equally  misihievous  in 
all  departments,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  would  be  easy  to 
make  out  a  list  of  matters  in  which  the  Governor- Gene  rat  in 
council,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  of  Control,  busy 
themselves,  or  profess  to  busy  themselves,  in  any  given  month  of 
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any  year,  which,  to  use  the  wordi  of  Junius,  '  tlie  gravest  of 
'  chaplains  would  not  he  able  to  read  without  laughing,' 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  state  briefly,  that  the  other  great 
depiirtraents  of  the  revenue  of  Benjfiil,  the  riehest  I>y  far  of  the 
Companj-'s  possessions,  are  mana;^ed  by  the  Board  of  Cu'stom**, 
salt  and  opium,  fixed  in  Calcutta;  by  the  inslrumentality,  in 
the  two  latter  branches,  of  agents,  members  of  the  civil  service, 
stationed  at  the  principal  places  of  manufacture  or  Flore,  ^^'e 
cannot  discuss,  at  the  close  of  a  long  article,  the  principhs  of  the 
great  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium.  As  monopolie-i  they  are, 
of  course,  essentially  vicious;  that  of  salt  operating  as  a  poll- tar, 
almost  absolutely  irrespective  of  the  meuns,  and  ciiu?equeiitly  of 
the  obligations  to  the  state,  of  the  person  p tying  it;  that  of 
opium  mixintr  ud  the  Cbrisiiun  rulers  of  India,  io  a  mm  u-r  the 
most  discreditabiP,  with  the  demoralizing  trallic  by  wIhcIi  Ilri- 
tish  mcrehiiii's  pni'^on  the  minds  an<I  bixlii's  of  the  Chinest?  and 
Malays,  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  government  shoiiM  ahaiiilou 
all  concern  in  the  manufacture  of  this  drug,  and  con;ciit  itself 
with  levyiuij  such  an  export  duty  at  the  port  of  shipment  as 
would  not  alFord  too  tempting  a  premium  to  the  smu^jgler.  T'lcrc 
would  be  loss  of  revenue  in  this,  no  doiilit ;  but  ibore  would  be 
great  gain  of  character,  Wi^rett  not  forthe  unfortunate  permanLnt 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue,  which  so  many  extol  as  the  per- 
feciion  both  of  justice  and  of  linaneial  wisdom,  (as  if  there  could 
have  been  no  middle  course  between  annual  assessments  at  rack- 
rents,  and  the  limitation  for  ever  of  the  supply  to  be  derived 
from  the  best  possible  source  of  national  expenditure.)  both  these 
monopolies,  objectionabli;  from  diffen-nt  but  equally  cog.'iit 
reasons,  might  be  altogether  abandoned  ;  and  the  tran-it  duties 
at  Madras  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  abolished,  and  all  the  ports 
of  India  be  declared  absolutely  free.  Let  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  condition  of  India,  and  of  the  eff.cts  of  a  bad  system 
of  taxation  in  any  land,  weigh  these  advantages  a;;ainst  those 
which  the  community  derive  from  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
Zemindars  in  the  permanently  settled  provinces;  for  no  one 
pretends  that  any  other  class,  even  of  those  directly  connected  with 
the  soil,  is  a  whit  the  better  off  in  consequence  of  the  limitation 
of  the  public  demand.  Bitter  cause  have  the  people  of  India  to 
rue  Lord  Comwallls'  mistaken  benevolence,  which,  whilst  it 
shackles  the  hands  of  the  government,  fixes,  hopelessly,  unequal 
and  mischievous  taxes  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 
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["adame  dk  SfeviGsfe,  in  her  combined  and  inseparable  cba- 
*-  racter  as  writer  and  woman,  enjoys  the  singular  and  de- 
ligbtful  repntation  of  having  united,  beyond  all  others  of  her 
cIjiss,  the  rare  with  the  familiar,  and  the  lively  with  the  correct. 
Xhe  moment  her  name  is  mentioned,  we  think  of  the  mother 
who  loved  her  daughter;  of  the  most  charming  of  lettcr-writcrB ; 
of  the  ornament  of  an  age  of  license,  who  incuncd  none  of  iis 
ill-repute  ;  of  the  female  who  has  become  one  of  the  classics  of 
her  language,  without  effort  and  without  intention. 

The  sight  of  a  name  so  attractive,  in  iho  title-page  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  ha^i  made  us  renew  an  intercourse,  never  en- 
tirely broken,  with  her  own.  We  have  lived  over  again  with 
her  and  her  friends  from  her  first  letter  to  her  last,  including  the 
new  matter  in  the  latest  Paris  editions.  We  have  seen  her 
writing  in  her  cabinet,  dancing  at  court,  being  the  life  of  the 
company  in  her  parlour,  nursing  her  old  uncle  the  Abbe;  ban- 
tering Mademoi<el!e  du  Plessls ;  lecturing  and  then  jesting  with 
her  son;  devouring  the  romances  of  Calprenede,  and  respond- 
ing to  the  wit  of  Pascal  and  La  Fontaine;  walking  in  her  own 
green  alleys  by  moonlight,  enchanting  cardinals,  politicians, 
philosophers,  beauties,  poets,  devotees,  haymakers  J  ready  to 
'die  with  laughter'  fifty  times  a-day  ;  and  idolizing  her  daugh- 
ter for  ever. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  of  all  the  admirers  of  a 
woman  so  interesting,  not  one  has  yet  been  found  in  these  islands 
to  give  any  reasonably  good  account  of  her — any  regular  and 
comprehensive  information  respecting  her  life  and  writings. 
The  notices  in  the  biographical  dictionaries  are  meagre  to  the 
last  degree  ;  and  '  sketches'  of  greater  pretension  have  seldom 
consisted  of  more  than  loose  and  brief  memorandums,  picked  out 
of  others,  their  predecessors.  The  name  which  report  has  as^'igned 
to  the  compiler  of  the  volumes  before  us,  induced  us  to  entertain 
sanguine  hopes  that  something  more  satisfactory  was  about  to 
be  done  for  the  queen  of  letter-writing ;  and  undoubtedly  the 
portrait  which  has  been  given  of  her,  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
test  hitherto  to  be  met  with.  But  still  it  is  a  limited,  hasty,  and 
unfinished  portrait,  forming  but  one  in  a  gallery  of  others ;  many 
of  which  have  little  to  do  with  her,  and  some,  scarcely  any  con- 
nexion even  with  her  times.  Now,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Madame 
'  de  S6vign6  and  her  Contemporaries,'  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
a  picture  with  the  foreground  occupied  by  herself  and  her  friends, 
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and  the  rest  of  the  group  at  greater  or  less  distances,  in  propor- 
tion to  tht^ir  reference  to  the  main  figure;  noinethin^  analo^oua 
to  an  interesting  French  print,  which  exhibits  Moliere  reading 
one  of  his  plays  to  an  assembly  of  wits,  at  the  house  of  Ninon  de 
rEiiclos.  Tbc  great  comic  writtr  is  on  his  legs — the  prominent 
object — acting  m  well  as  reacting  his  play,  in  a  lively  and  salient 
atncude,  full  of  French  expressiun  ;  near  him  sits  the  lady  of  the 
house,  as  the  gatherer  together  of  the  party ;  and  round  both, 
in  charactiTistic  postures,  but  all  listening  to  the  reader,  sit 
Kochetoucuuld,  La  Fontaine,  Corneille,  and  one  or  two  more. 
But  in  a  picture  of  Madame  de  Suvigne,  and  those  whom  an 
association  of  ideas  would  draw  round  her,  what  have  we  to  do 
with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Pere  Joseph,  and  Boisrobert? 
What  with  the  man  in  the  '  Iron  Musk,'  with  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Ossory,  the  Dukes  of 
Buckingham,  Shrewsbury,  and  St  Simon,  and  others  who 
flourished  before  and  afier  her  day  ?  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a  Borinkling  of  extracts  from  Madame  de  Sevignu's  letters 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  volumes  ;  but  even  these  natu- 
rally fail  us  in  many  of  the  sketches,  and  of  whole  letters  we 
have  but  two  or  three  ;  whereas,  what  the  public  looked  for, 
was  u  regular  and  satisfactory  account  both  of  her  writings 
and  her  life,  a  selection  of  specimens  of  her  letters,  and  Bome 
talk  about  her  friends;  in  short,  about  all  of  whom  she  talks 
herself;  not  excepting  Ninon,  of  whom  there  is  here  scarcely 
a  word ;  and  assuredly  not  omitting  such  a  friend  as  Corbi- 
nelli,  whose  name  we  do  not  remember  seeing  in  the  book. 
There  is  very  little  even  about  her  son  the  Marquis,  and 
not  a  syllable  respecting  her  startling  '  contemporarie.s'  Brin- 
villiers  and  La  Vfli->in  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  long 
account  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  and  a  history  of 
the  very  foreign  transactions  of  Stradella  the  musician.  It  is 
much  as  if,  in  the  print  above  mentioned,  Moliere  and  his 
frienils  had  been  thrust  into  the  background,  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  composition  given  up  to  a  view  of  the  courts  of  France 
and  England.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  contradictions 
between  the  '  advertisement*  and  the  'introduction'  respecting 
the  chief  authorities  consulted;  or  such  as  those  in  the  opinions 
expressed  about  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  is  at  one  time  repre- 
sented as  '  the  greatest  monarch  that  had  appeared  in  Fiance 
'  previous  to  the  times  of  Napoleon  and  Louis- Philippe,"  and  at 
another  as  a  man  whose  talents  were  '  below  mediocrity.'  The 
work,  in  a  word,  is  one  of  the  jobbing,  book-making  expedients 
of  the  day,  with  a  dishonest  title-page;  and  yet  there  arc 
sketches  and  pa^snges  in  it  so  good,  and  indicative  of  a  power  to 
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do  so  much  better,  that  we  speak  of  it  thus  with  regret.  It  should 
have  been  called  by  some  other  name.  At  present  it  reminds 
us  too  much  of  the  famous  ode  on  Doctor  Pococke,  \a  which 
there  was  something  about  '  one  Pococke'  towards  the  middle 
of  the  composition. 

Proceeding  to  sketch  out,  from  our  own  acquaintance  with 
her,  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  better  mode  of  suppljing  some 
account  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  and  her  writings,  we  shall,  in  the 
order  of  time,  speak  of  her  ancestors  and  other  kindred,  her 
friends  and  her  daily  habits,  and  give  a  few  specimens  of  the 
best  of  her  letters;  and  we  shall  do  all  this  with  as  hearty  a 
relish  uf  her  genius  as  the  warmest  of  her  admirers,  witliout 
thinking  it  necessary  to  blind  ourselves  to  any  weaknesses  that 
may  have  accompanied  it.  With  all  her  good-nature,  the  '  charm- 
'  ing  woman'  had  a  sharp  eye  to  a  defect  herself;  and  we  have 
too  great  a  respect  for  the  truth  that  was  io  her,  not  to  let  her 
honestly  suffer  in  its  behalf,  whenever  that  first  cause  of  all  that 
is  great  and  good  demands  it. 

Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Baroness  de  Chantal  and  Bour- 
billy,  afterwards  Marcbioness  de  S6vign4,  was  born,  in  all  pro- 
bability, in  Burgundy,  in  the  old  ancestral  chateau  of  Bourbilly, 
between  Semur  and  Epoisses,  on  the  5th  of  February  1627.  Her 
father,  Cetse  Benigne  de  Rabuttn,  Baron  as  above  mentioned, 
was  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  name,  and  cousin  to  the  famous 
Count  Bussy-Rabutin  ;  her  mother,  Marie  de  Coulanges,  daugh- 
ter of  a  secretary-of-state,  was  also  of  a  family  whose  name 
afterwards  became  celebrated  for  wit;  and  her  paternal  grand- 
mother, Jeanne  Fran^oise  Fremyot,  afterwards  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Chantal,  was  a  saint.  The  nuns- 
of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  which  she  founded  by  the  help  of 
Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  beatified  her,  with  the  subsequent  appro- 
bation of  Benedict  XIV.;  and  she  was  canonized  by  Clement 
XIV.  (Ganganelli)  in  1767.  There  was  a  relationship  between 
the  families  of  Habutin  and  Do  Sales ; — names  which  it  would  be 
still  stranger  than  it  is  to  sec  in  conjunction,  liad  not  the  good  St 
Francis  been  the  liveliest  and  most  tolerant  of  bis  claims.  We  notice 
these  matters,  because  it  is  interesting  to  discover  links  between 
people  of  celebrity  ;  and  because  it  would  be  but  a  sorry  pbilo- 
eophy  which  should  deny  the  probable  effects  produced  in  the 
mindsand  dispositions  of  a  distinguished  race  by  intermixtures 
of  blood  and  associations  of  ideas.  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  father, 
for  instance,  gave  a  rough  foretaste  of  her  wit  and  sincerity,  by 
a  raillery  amounting  to  the  bruique,  sometimes  to  the  insolent. 
He  wrote  the  following  congratulatory  epistle  ^o  a  minister  of 
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finance,  whom  the  King  (Louis  XIII.)  Imd  transformed  into  a 
marshal : — 

'  My  Lord, 
*  Birth;  black  beard;  intimacy. 

'  Chantai..' 

Mcaninjj;  that  bis  new  fortune  bud  bi^en  owing  to  bb  quality,  to 
his  po:>ition  near  the  royal  pt^rson,  and  to  bis  bavioji^  a  black 
beard  like  bis  master.  Both  the  Cbantals  and  the  Fremyots,  a 
race  remarkable  for  th<^ir  integrity,  bud  been  amongst  the  warm- 
eat  adherents  of  Henry  IV.;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  united 
stock  may  be  said  to  have  been  distinguished  equally  for  worth, 
spirit,  and  ability,  till  it  took  a  twist  of  intrigue  and  worldliness 
in  the  solitary  instance  of  the  scapegrace  Bussy.  We  may  dis- 
cern, in  the  wit  and  integrity  of  ^ladame  de  Suvign^ — in  ber 
natural  piety,  in  her  cordial  partizanbbip,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  that  tact  for  universality  which  distinguished  ber  in  spite  of 
it — a  portion  of  what  was  best  in  all  her  kindred,  not  excepting  a 
tipicc  of  tlitt  satire,  but  without  the  niali^^nity,  of  ber  supercilious 
cousin.  She  was  truly  the  Sower  of  tlie  family  tree ;  and  laughed 
at  the  top  of  it  with  a  brilliancy  as  well  as  a  softness,  compared 
with  which  Bussy  was  but  a  thorn. 

The  little  heiress  was  only  a  few  months  old  when  the  Baron 
de  Cbantal  died,  bravely  lighting  against  the  English  in  tbeir 
descent  on  the  l^le  of  Uiie.  It  was  uue  of  the  ligmenbi  of  Grc- 
gorio  Ltti,  that  he  rect-ired  his  death-wound  from  the  hand  of 
Cromwell.  The  Baron's  widow  survived  Iior  husband  only  five 
years;  and  it  set'ms  to  have  been  expei^ted  ihdt  the  devout 
grandmother,  Madame  de  Chantid  [he  elder,  would  have  been 
anxious  to  take  the  orjihan  under  her  care,  JUit  wheth<.'r  it  was 
that  the  mother  had  chosen  to  keep  the  child  too  exclusively 
under  her  own,  or  that  the  future  saint  was  too  much  occupied 
in  the  concerns  of  the  other  world  and  the  formation  of  religious 
houses,  (of  which  she  founded  no  less  than  eighty-seven  ;)  the 
old  lady  contented  herself  with  recommending  her  to  the  consi- 
deration of  an  Archbishop,  and  left  her  in  the  hands  of  ber  ma- 
ternal relations.  They  did  tbeir  part  nobly  by  ber.  She  was 
brought  up  with  her  fellow-wit  and  correspondent,  Philippe- 
E'mmanuel  de  CouUiii^es ;  and  her  uncle  Cbristophe,  Abbe  de 
Livry,  became  her  second  father,  in  the  strictest  and  most  endu- 
ring sense  of  the  word.  He  took  care  that  she  should  acquire 
graces  at  court,  as  well  as  encouragements  to  learning  fron  bia 
friends ;  saw  her  married,  aud  helped  to  settle  ber  children  ;  ex- 
tricated her  affairs  from  disorder,  and  taught  ber  to  surpass  him- 
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self  in  l(nowk'ct|re  of  business ;  in  line,  spent  a  good  remainder  of 
hU  life  witli  lier,  sometimes  ut  his  own  house  and  sumetimee  at 
hurs  ;  and  when  lie  died,  repaid  t!ie  tenderness  with  which  she 
had  rewarded  his  care,  by  leaving  her  all  his  property.  The 
Abb^,  with  some  little  irritable  particularities,  and  a  love  of 
extra-comfort  and  bis  botde,  appears  to  have  beL-ii,  as  bhe  was 
fond  of  calling  him,  bien  bon,  a  right  good  creature ;  and  pos- 
terity is  to  be  congratulated,  that  her  faculties  were  allowed  to 
expand  under  his  honest  and  reasonable  indulgence,  instead  of 
being  cramped,  and  formalized,  and  made  insincere,  by  the  half- 
witted training  of  the  convent. 

Young  ladies  at  that  time  were  taught  little  more  than  to  read, 
write,  dance,  and  embroider,  with  greater  or  less  attention  to 
books  of  religion.  If  the  training  viaa  conventual,  rebgion  was 
predominant,  (unless  it  was  rivalled  by  comfit  and  flower  making, 
great  pastimes  of  the  good  nuns;)  and  in  the  devout  ca!>e,  the 
danger  was,  either  that  the  pupil  would  be  frightened  into  bi- 
gotry, or,  what  happened  oftener,  would  be  tired  into  a  passion 
fur  pleasure  and  the  world,  and  only  stocked  with  a  sutlicient 
portion  of  fear  and  superstition  to  return  to  the  bigotry  in  old 
age,  when  the  passion  was  burnt  out.  When  the  education  was 
more  domestic,  profane  literature  hud  its  turn — the  poetry  of 
Maynard  and  Malhcrbe,  and  the  absurd  but  exalting  romances 
of  Gomberville,  Scudery,  and  Calprenede.  Sometimes  a  little 
Latin  was  added;  and  other  tendencies  to  hterature  were  caught 
from  abbes  and  confessors.  In  all  cases,  somebody  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  aloud  while  the  ladies  worked ;  and  a  t>irii  for 
politics  and  court-gossip  was  given  by  the  wars  of  the  Froiide, 
and  by  the  allusions  to  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  reigning 

EuUantrics,  in  the  ideal  pernona^^es  of  the  romances.  Thepaiticu- 
irs  of  Madame  de  Sovign^'s  education  have  not  transpired  ;  but 
as  she  was  brought  up  at  home,  and  we  hear  something  of  her 
male  teachers,  and  nothing  of  her  female,  (whom,  nevertheless, 
she  could  not  have  been  without,)  the  probability  is  that  she 
tasted  something  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  nurture,  and  helped 
herself  with  her  own  cleverness  to  the  rest.  She  would  hcur  of 
the  example  and  reputation  uf  her  saintly  grandmother,  if  she 
was  not  much  with  her ;  her  other  religious  acquaintances  ren- 
dered her  an  admirer  of  the  worth  and  talents  of  the  devotees  of 
Fort-Hoyal;  her  political  ones  interested  her  in  behalf  of  the 
Frondeura ;  but,  above  all,  she  had  the  wholesome  run  of  her 
good  uncle's  books,  and  the  society  of  his  friends  Chapelain, 
Menage,  and  other  professcn-s  of  polite  literature;  the  enect  of' 
which  is  to  fuse  particular  knowledge  into  general,  and  to  distil 
from  it  the  spirit  of  a  wise  humanity.     She  seems  to  have  been 
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not  nnacquainted  with  Latin  and  Spanish;  and  both  Cbapelaia 
and  Mermije  were  ^reat  lovers  of  Italiun,  which  became  part  of 
her  favourite  rt'ading. 

Trt  these  fortunate  accidents  of  birth  and  breeding  were  joined 
,  health,  animal  spirits  a  natural  flow  of  wit,  and  a  face  and  shape 
whieh,  if  not  perfectly  handsomct  were  allowed  by  every  body  to 
produce  a  most  agreeable  impression.    Her  cousin  Busay  Rabutin 
has  drawn  a  portrait  of  her  when  a  young  woman  ;  and  though 
he  did  it  half  in  malice  and  resentment,  like  the  half-vagabond 
he  was,  he  could  not  but  make  the  same  concesaion.      He  after- 
wards withdrew  the  worst  part  of  his  words,  and  heaped  ber  with 
panegyric  ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  his  different  accounts  we 
probably  obtain  a  truer  idea  of  her  manners  and  persooal  appear- 
ance, than  has  been  furnished  either  by  the  wholesale  eulogist  or 
the  artist.      It  is,  indeed,  corroborated  by  herself  in  ber  letters. 
She  was  somewhat  tall  for  a  woman  ;  had  a  good  shape,  a  pleas- 
ing voice,  a  fine  complexion,  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of 
light  hair;  hut  her  eyes,  though    brilliant,  were  small,    and,  to- 
gether with  the  eyelashes,  were  of  different   tints;   her    lips, 
though  well -coloured,  were  too  flat ;  and  the  end  of  her  nose  too 
*  square.*      The  jawbone,  according  to  Bussy,  had   the  same 
fault.     He  saya  that  she  had  more  shape  than  grace,  yet  danced 
well ;  and  she  had  a  taste  for  singing.      He  makes  the  coxcom- 
bical objection  to  her  at  that  time  of  life,  that  she  was  too  play- 
ful *  for  a  woman  of  quality  ;'  as  if  the  liveliest  genius  and  the 
stEiiitest  conventionalities  could   be  reasonably  expected  to  go 
together;  or  as  if  she  could   have  written  her  nnique  letters, 
had  she  resembled  every  body  else.      Let  us  call  to  mind  the 
playfulness  of  those  letters,  which  have  charmed  all  the  world; 
•^let  us  add  the  most  cordial  manners,  a  face  full  of  expres- 
sion, in  which  the  blood  came  and  went,  and  a  general  sensi- 
bility, which,  if  too  quick  perhaps  to  shed  tears,  was  no  less 
ready  to  'die  with  laughter'  at  every  sally  of  pleasantry — and 
we  shall  see  before  us  the  not  beautiful  but  still  engaging  and 
ever-lively  creature,  in  whose  countenance,  if  it  contained  no- 
thinfif  else,   the  power  to  write  those  letters  must  hare   been 
vi-ibie;  for,  though  people  do  not  always  seem  what  they  are, 
it  is  seldom  they  do  not  look  what  they  can  do. 

The  good  uncle,  the  Abbe  de  Coulanges,  doubtless  thought 
he  had  made  a  happy  match  of  it,  and  joined  like  with  like, 
when,  at  the  age  of  eighti;en,  his  charming  niece  married  a  man 
of  as  joyous  a  character  as  herself,  and  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
in  Brittany.  The  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  or  Sevigny,  (the  old 
spelling,)  was  related  to  the  Duguesclins  and  the  Rohans,  and 
also  to  Cardinal  de  Rctz.    But  joyousness,  unfortunately,  was 
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the  sum-total  of  his  character.  He  had  nooe  of  the  reflecUoa 
of  his  bride.  He  was  a  mere  laueher  and  jester,  fond  of 
expense  and  galUntry ;  and,  though  he  became  the  father  of 
two  children,  seema  to  have  given  his  wife  but  little  of  his 
attention.  He  foil  in  a  duel  about  some  female,  seven  years 
after  bis  marriage.  The  poor  man  was  a  braggart  in  his 
amours.  Bussy  says,  that  he  boasted  to  him  of  the  approbation 
of  Ninon  de  I'EncloB ;  a  circumstance  which,  like  a  great  number 
of  others  told  in  connexion  with  the  '  modern  Leontiuro,'  n  by 
no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Ninon  was  a  person  of  a 
singular  repute,  owing  to  as  singular  an  education ;  and  while, 
in  consequence  of  that  education,  a  license  was  given  her,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  most  people  secretly  took,  the  graces  and  good 
qualities  which  she  retfuned  in  spite  of  it,  ultimately  rendered 
her  house  a  sort  of  academy  of  good  breeding,  which  it  was 
thought  not  incompatible  with  sober  views  in  life  to  countenance. 
Now,  it  is  probable,  from  the  great  reputation  which  she  had  for 
good  sense,  that  she  always  possessed  discernment  enough  to  see 
through  such  a  character  as  that  of  Monsieur  de  S4vtgn£.  The 
wife,  it  is  true,  many  years  afterwards,  accused  her,  to  the  young 
Marquis,  of  having  '  spoilt  (or  hurt)  his  father,'  (ffdte,)  and  ic 
may  nave  been  true  to  a  certain  extent;  for  a  false  theory  of 
Jove  would  leave  a  nature  like  his  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 
in  regard  to  right  feeling;  but  people  of  the  Marquis's  sort 
generally  come  ready  spoilt  into  society,  and  it  is  only  an 
indulgent  motive  that  would  palm  off  their  faults  upon  the 
acquaintances  they  make  there.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bussy- 
Rabutio,  who  bad  always  made  love  to  his  cousin  after  his 
fashion,'  and  who  had  found  it  met  with  as  constant  rejection, 
though  not  perhaps  till  he  had  been  imprudently  suffered  to  go 
the  whole  length  of  bis  talk  about  it,  avows  that  he  took  occasion, 
from  the  Marquis's  boast  about  Ninon,  to  make  her  the  gross 
andinsuitingproposal,  that  she  should  t^e  her  *  revenge.'  Again 
.she  repulsed  him.  A  letter  of  Busay's  fell  into  her  husband's 
hands,  who  forbade  her  to  see  him  more  i  a  prohibition,  of  which 
she  doubtless  gladlyavailed  herself.  The  Marquis  perished  shortly 
afterwards ;  and  again  her  cousin  made  his  coxcombical  and  suc- 
cessless love,  which,  however,  he  accuses  her  of  receiving  with  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  show  herself  jealous  when  he  transferred  it 
to  another ;  a  weakness,  alas !  not  impossible  to  very  respectable 
representatives  of  poor  human  nature.  But  all  which  he  says  to 
her  disadvantage  must  be  received  with  caution ;  for,  besides  his 
having  no  right  to  say  any  thing,  he  had  the  mean  and  uncan- 
did  effrontery  to  pretend  that  he  was  angry  with  her  solely  be- 
cause she  was  not  generous  in  money  matters.  He  tells  us,  that 
VOL.  LXXTI.  NO.  CLIII.  O 
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after  all  he  had  done  for  her  and  her  friendi,  (what  hU  &¥oiiri 
vrere,  God  knows,)  she  refused  him  the  assiitancc  of  her  pune 
at  a  moment  when  his  whole  prospects  in  life  were  in  dan^r. 
The  real  amount  of  this  charge  appears  to  hare  be«i  that  Busay, 
who,  besides  b»ng  a  man  of  pleasure  &nd  expense,  was  a  distin- 
guished cavalry  officer,  once  needed  money  for  a  campaign  ;  and 
that,  applying  to  his  cousin  to  help  him,  her  uncle  the  Abbe,  who 
had  the  charge  of  her  affairs,  thought  proper  to  ask  him  for  secu- 
rities. The  cynical  and  disgufting,  though  well-written  book,  in 
which  the  Count  libelled  his  cousin,  (for,  aa  somebody  said  of 
Petronius,  he  was  an  author  ;>u/7Hini(E  impuritatis,)  brought  him 
afterwards  into  such  trouble  at  court,  that  it  cost  him  many  years 
of  exile  to  his  estates,  and  a  world  of  servile  trouble  and  adulation 
to  get  back  to  the  presence  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  could 
never  heartily  like  him.  He  had  ridiculed,  among  others,  the 
kind-hearted  La  Valli^re.  Madame  de  S^vlgn4,  in  consequence 
of  these  troubles,  forgave  him  ;  and  their  correspondence,  both 
personally  and  by  letter,  was  renewed,  pleasantly  enough  on  his 

Eart,  and  in  a  constant  strain  of  regard  and  admiration.  He  tells 
er,  among  other  pretty  speeches,  that  she  would  certainly  have 
been  '  godaess  of  something  or  other,'  had  she  lived  in  ancient 
times.  But  Madame  de  S^vign^  writes  to  him  with  evident  con- 
straint, as  to  a  sort  of  evil  genius  who  is  to  be  propitiated ;  and 
the  least  handsome  incident  in  her  life  was  the  apparently  wana 
interest  she  took  in  a  scandalous  process  instituted  by  him  against 
a  gentleman  whom  his  daughter  had  married,  and  whose  crime 
consisted  in  being  of  inferior  birth ;  for  Count  Bussy-Rabutin 
was  as  proud  as  he  was  profligate.*  Bossy  tried  to  sustain  his 
cause  by  forged  letters,  and  had  the  felidty  of  losing  it  by  (heir 
assistance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  cousin  had  been  the  dupe 
of  the  forgeries ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  she  was  somewhat 
afraid  of  nim.     She  dreaded  his  writing  another  book. 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  during  her  married  life,  or  after- 
wards, that  Bussy  relates  a  little  incident  of  her  behaviour  at 
court,  to  which  fait  malignity  gives  one  of  its  most  ingenious 
turns.  They  were  both  there  t^ether  at  a  ball,  and  the  King 
'  took  her  out  to  dance.  On  returning  to  her  seat,  according  to 
the  Count's  narrative, — '  It  must  be  owned,'  said  she,  *  that  the 
*  King  possesses  great  qualities :  he  will  certainly  obscure  the 
'  lustre  of  all  bis  predecessors. — I  could  not  help  laughing  in 


*  See  a  Btraoge,  psinrnl,  and  vehement  letter,  written  by  her  on  the 
subject,  to  the  Count  de  Guitant.  Vol.  siii.  of  the  dnodecimo  Paris 
edition  of  1823-4,  p.  lOS. 
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*  her  &ce,'  observes  Bussy,  '  seeiog  what  had  produced  this  pane* 
'  gyric'  I  replied,  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  madam,  after 
'  what  he  has  done  for  yourself.'     '  I  really  thought  she  was 

*  K'^infi;  to  testify  her  gratitude  by  crying  Vive  le  Bm'  * 

This  is  amusing  enough  ;  but  the  spirit  which  induces  a  niaa 
to  maki!  charges  of  this  nature,  is  apt  to  be  the  one  most  liable 
to  them  itself.  Men  at  the  court  of  Louis  used  to  weep,  if  he 
turned  his  face  from  them.  The  bravest  behaved  like  little 
boys  before  him,  vying  for  his  favour  as  children  might  do  for 
ail  apple.  Kadne  b  said  to  have  died  of  the  fear  of  having 
offended  him  ;  and  Bussy,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  was  not 
a  whit  bebtod  the  most  pathetic  of  the  servile,  when  he  was 
a^aio  permitted  to  prostnte  himself  in  the  court  circle.  Ma- 
dame de  S4vign€  probably  felt  on  this  occasion  as  every  other 
woman  would  have  felt,  and  was  candid  enough  not  to  hide  her 
emotion ;  but  whether,  instead  oi  pretending  to  feel  less,  she 
might  not  have  pleasantly  affected  still  more,  in  order  to  regain 
her  self^KMsession,  and  v>  carry  it  off  with  a  grace,  Bussy  was 
not  the  man  to  tell  us,  even  if  his  wit  had  had  good-nature 
enough  to  discern  it. 

The  young  widow  devoted  herself  to  her  children,  and  would 
never  again  hear  of  marriage.  She  had  already  become  cele- 
brated for  her  letters ;  coatioued  to  go  occasionaJly  to  court ; 
and  frequented  the  reigning  literary  circles,  then  femous  for 
their  pedantry,  without  being  carried  away  by  it.  Several  wits 
and  men  offa&hion  made  love  to  her,  besides  Bussy.  Among  them 
were  the  learned  Menage,  who  courted  her  in  madrigals  compiled 
from  the  Italian ;  the  superintendent  of  the  finances,  Fonquet, 
who,  except  in  her  instance  and  that  of  La  Valliere,  is  said  to 
have  made  Danaes  wherever  he  chose  to  shower  his  gold  ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  brother  of  the  great  Cond^,  who,  with  the  self- 
sufficient  airs  of  a  royal  lover,  declared  that  he  found  her  charm- 
ing, and  that  he  had  '  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  her  next  winter.' 
Even  tbe  great  Turenne  is  said  to  have  loved  her.  On  none  of 
them  did  ue  take  pity  but  the  superintendent;  and  not  on  his 
heart,  poor  man  I  but  on  his  neck  ;  when  it  was  threatened  with 
the  axe  for  doing  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  squandering 
the  public  money.  Fouquet  was  magnificent  and  popular  in  hfe 
dishonesty,  and  hence  tbe  envious  conspired  to  pull  him  down. 
Some  of  the  earliest  letters  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  are  on  the 
Bubieot  of  bis  trial,  and  show  aa  interest  in  it  so  genuine,  that 
&uU  has  been  found  with  them  for  not  being  so  witty  as  the  rest  I 
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It  was  probably  from  this  time  that  sbe  began  to  viut  tbe 
court  less  frequently,  and  to  confine  herself  to  those  donaestic  and 
accomplished  circles,  in  which,  without  suspectiD^  it,  she  culti- 
vated an  immortal  reputation  for  letter-writing.      Her  political 
and  religious  fnends,  the  De  Retxes  and  the  JaosenisU,  ^ew 
oat  of  fivour,  or  rather  into  dislike,  and  she  perhaps  snared 
herself  to  grow  out  of  favour  with  them.     She  always  manifested, 
however,  great  respect  for  the  King ;  and  Louis  was  a  man  of  too 
genuine  a  gallantry  not  to  be  courteous  to  the  lady  whenever 
they  met,  and  address  to  her  a  few  gradous  words.      On  one  oc- 
casion she  gazed  upon  the  magnificent  gaming-tables  at  court, 
and  curtsied  to  his  Majesty,  *  after  the  tashion  which  her  daugh- 
ter,' she  says,  '  had  taught  her;'  upon  which  the  monarch  was 
pleased  to  bow,  and  look  very  acknowledging.     And,   another 
time,  when  Madame  de  Miuntenon,   the  Pamela  of  royaJty, 
then  queen  in  secret,  preuded  over  the  religious  amusements  of 
the  King,  she  went  to  see  Racine's  play  of  Esther  performed  by 
the  young  ladies  of  St  Cyr ;  when  Louis  politely  expressed  hu 
hope   that  she  was  satufied,  and   interchanged   a  word  with 
her   in   honour   of  the  poet  and   the  performers.        She  was 
not  indeed  at  any  time  an  uniotetested  observer  of  what  took 
place  in  the  world.     She  has  other  piquant,  though  not  always 
very  lucid  notices  of  the  court — was  deeply  interested  in  the 
death  of  Turenne — listens  with  emotion  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
favourite  preachers — records  the  atrocities  of  the  poisoners,  and 
is  compel^ied  by  her  good  sense  to  leave  off  wasting  her  pity 
on   the   devout   dulness  of  King  James  IL      But  the  proper 
idea  of  her,  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  is  that  of  a  sequester^ 
ed  domestic  woman,  the  delight  of  her  fjiends,  the  constant 
reader^  talker,  laugher,  and  writer,  and  the  passionate  admirer 
of  the  daughter  to  whom  she  addressed  the  chief  part  of  her  cor> 
respondence.    Sometimes  she  resided  in  Brittany,  at  an  estate  on 
the  sea-coast,  called  the  Rocks,  which  had  belonged  to  her  hus- 
band ;  sometimes  she  was  at  Livry,  near  Paris,  where  the  good 
uncle  possessed  his  abbey ;  sometimes  at  her  own  estate  of  Boui^ 
billy,  in  Bui^undy ;  and  at  others  in  her  house  in  town,  where 
the  Hotel  Camavalet  (now  a  school)  has  become  celebrated  as 
her  latest  and  best-known  residence.     In  all  these  abodes,  not 
excepting  the  town-house,  she  made  a  point  of  having  the  en- 
joyment of  a  garden,  delighting  to  be  as  much  in  the  open  air 
as  possible,  haunting  her  green  alleys  and  her  orangeries  with 
a  book  in  her  hand,  or  a  song  upon  her  lips,  (for  she  sung  as 
she  went  about,  like  a  child,)  and  walUng  out  late  by  moon%fat 
in  all  seasons,  to  the  hazud  of  colds  and  rheumatisms,   from 
which  she  ultimately  soffeted  severely.     She  was  a  most  kind 
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mistress  to  her  tenants.  She  pkated  trees,  made  Ubyrioths, 
built  chapels,  (inscribing  them  '  to  God,')  watched  the  peasants 
dancing,  sometimes  played  at  chess,  (she  did  not  like  cards ;)  aod 
at  almost  all  other  times,  when  not  talking  with  her  friends,  she 
was  reading  or  hearing  others  read,  or  writing  letters.  The 
chief  books   and  authors  we  hear  of  are   *  Tasso,'   '  Ariosto,' 

*  La  Fontaine,*  '  Pascal,'  '  Nicole,'  '  Taatus,'  the  huge  old 
romances,  '  Rabelais,'  *  Rochefoucauld,'  the  novels  of  her.  friend 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Coroeille,  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet, 
Montaigne,  Lucian,  Don  Quixote,  and  Saint  Augustin  ;  a 
gooA\y  collection  surely,  a  '  drcle  of  humanity.'  She  reads 
the  romances  three  times  over ;  and  when  she  is  not  sure  that 
her  correspondent  will  approve  a  book,  says  that  her  son  has 

^  *  brought  her  into  it,'  or  that  he  reads  out  '  passages.'  Some- 
times her  household  get  up  a  little  surprise  or  masquerade;  at 
others,  her  cousin  Coulangcs  brings  his '  song-book,'  and  they  are 

*  the  happiest  people  in  the  world ;'  that  is  to  say,  provided 
her  daughter  is  with  her.  Otherwise,  the  tears  rush  into  her 
eyes  at  the  thought  of  her  absence,  and  she  is  always  mak- 
ing 'dragons'  or  *  cooking,' — viz.  having  the  blue-devils  and 
fretting.  But,  when  they  all  are  comfortable,  what  they  are 
most  addicted  to  is  '  dying  with  laughter.'  They  die  with 
laughter  if  seeing  a  grimace ;  if  told  a  bon>mot ;  if  witnessing  a 
rustic  dance;  if  listening  to  Monsieur  de  Pomenars,  who  has 
always  '  some  criminal  affair  on  his  hands  ; '  if  getting  drenched 
with  rain)  if  having  a  sore  finger  pinched  instead  of  relieved. 
Here  lounges  the  young  Marquis  on  the  sofa  with  his  book ; 
there  sits  the  old  Abb4  in  his  arm-chair,  fed  with  something 
nice;  the  ladies  chat,  and  embroider,  and  banter  Mademoiselle 
dn  Plessis ;  in  comes  Monsieur  de  Pomenars,  with  the  news  of 
some  forgery  that  is  charged  agunst  him,  or  livelier  offence,  but 
always  so  perilous  to  his  neck  that  he  and  they  *  die  with  laugh- 
ter.'  Enter,  with  her  friend  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  the  cele- 
brated Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  gouty,  but  still  graceful,  and 
he  and  the  lady  *  die  with  laughter ;'  enter  the  learned  Cor- 
binelli,  and  he  dies ;  enter  Madame  de  Coulanges,  the  sprightly 
mixture  of  airiness  and  witty  malice,  and  she  dies  of  course ; 
and  the  happy  mortality  is  completed  by  her  husband,  the  sing- 
ing cousin  aforesaid — *  a  little  round  fat  oily  man,'  who  was  al- 
ways '  in'  with  some  duke  or  cardinal,  admiring  his  fine  house 
and  feasting  at  his  table.  These  were  among  the  most  prominent 
friends  or  associates  of  Madame  de  Sevign^ ;  but  there  were  also 
great  lords  and  ladies,  and  neighbours  in  abundance,  somedmes 
coming  in  when  they  were  not  wanted,  but  always  welcomed  with 
true  French  politeness,  except  when  they  had  been  heard  to  say 
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any  thing  against  the  '  daughter ;'  and  then  Madame  told  them 
roundly  to  their  faces  that  she  was  '  not  at  home.'  There  was 
Segrais,  and  Saint  Pavin,  and  Corneille,  and  Bossuet,  aod  Tre- 
ville,  who  talked  like  a  book  ;  and  the  great  Turenne ;  and  the 
Duke  de  Vivonne,  (brother  of  Montespan,)  who  called  her  '  dar- 
'  ling  mamma;'  and  Madame  Scarron,  till  ahe  was  Maintenon  ; 
and  Madame  de  Fiesque,  who  did  not  know  how  to  be  afiQicted  ; 
and  D'Hacqueville,  whose  good  offices  it  was  impossible  to 
tire ;  and  fat  Barillon,  who  said  good  things  though  he  was 
a  bad  ambassador ;  and  the  Abb£  TStu,  thin  and  lively ;  and 
Benserade,  who  was  the  life  of  the  company  wherever  he  went; 
and  Brancas,  who  liked  to  choose  his  own  rivals ;  and  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  in  retirement  feeding  bis  trout,  and  talking  metaphy- 
sics. She  had  known  the  Cardinal  for  thirty  years  ;  and,  during 
his  last  illness,  used  to  get  Corneille,  Boileau,  and  Molicre  tu 
come  and  read  to  him  their  new  pieces.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
man  of  whom  she  speaks  with  such  undeviating  respect  and 
regard  as  this  once  turbulent  statesman,  unless  it  be  Rochefou- 
cald,  who,  to  judge  from  most  of  her  accounts  of  him,  was  a 
pattern  of  all  that  was  the  reverse  of  his  '  Maxims.' 

With  her  son  the  Marquis,  who  was  '  a  man  of  wJt  and  plea- 
sure about  town,'  till  he  settled  into  sobriety  with  a  wife  who  Is 
said  to  have  made  him  devout,  Madame  de  S^vigne  lived  in  a 
state  of  confidence  and  unreserve,  to  an  excess  that  would  not 
be  deemed  very  delicate  in  these  days,  and  of  which,  indeed,  she 
herself  sometimes  expresses  her  dislike.  There  is  a  well-known 
collection  of  letters,  professing  to  have  passed  between  him  and 
!Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  which  is  spurious;  but  we  gather  some  re- 
markable particulars  of  their  intimacy  from  the  letters  of  the 
mother  to  her  daughter;  and,  among  others,  Ninon's  sayings 
of  him,  that  be  had  *a  soul  of  pap,'  and  the  'heart  of  a  cucumber 
'  fried  in  snow.' 

The  little  Marquis's  friends  (for  he  was  small  in  his  person) 
did  nut  think  him  a  man  of  very  impassioned  temperament.  He 
was,  how(;ver,  very  pleasant  and  kind,  and  an  attentive  son.  He 
had  a  strong  contempt,  too,  for  'the  character  of  ^neas,'  and  the 
merit  of  never  having  treated  Bussy  Rabutin  with  any  great 
civility.  Kochefoucafd  said  of  him,  that  his  greatest  ambition 
would  have  been  to  die  for  a  love  which  he  did  not  feel.  He 
was  at  first  in  the  army,  but  not  being  on  the  favourite  side 
either  in  politics  or  religion,  nor  probably  very  active,  could  get 
no  preferment  worth  having ;  so  he  ended  in  living  unambitiously 
in  a  devout  corner  of  Pari?,  and  cultivating  his  taste  for  litera- 
ture. He  maintained  a  contest  of  some  repute  with  Dacier,  on 
the  disputable  meaning  of  the  famous  passage  in  Horace,  Diffi- 
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cik  est  propria  communia  dicere.  His  treatise  on  the  subject 
may  be  found  in  the  later  Paris  editions  of  fab  mother's  letters ; 
but  the  juxtaposition  is  not  favourable  to  its  perusal. 

But  sons,  dulces,  cardinals,  friends,  the  whole  universe,  come 
to  nothing  in  these  famous  letters,  compared  with  the  daughter 
.  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence.  She  had  not  the  good  spirits 
of  her  mother,  but  she  had  wit  and  observation ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  so  lib^ratly  brought  up,  that  she  sometimes  startled 
her  more  acquiescent  teacher  with  the  hardihood  of  faer  specula- 
tions. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  a  scruple  of  con- 
science in  her  descendants,  that  her  part  of  the  correspon- 
dence was  destroyed.  She  professed  herself,  partly  in  jest  and 
partly  in  earnest,  a  zealous  follower  of  Descartes.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  the  circnmstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  letters, 
was  the  very  one  to  which  Madame  de  S^vigne  had  looked  for 
saving  her  the  necessity  of  correspondence.  The  young  lady  be- 
came the  wife  of  a  great  lord,  the  Count  do  Grignan,  who, 
being  a  man  of  the  court,  was  expected  to  continue  to  reside  in 
Paris;  so  that  the  mother  trusted  she  should  always  have  her 
daughter  at  hand.  The  Count,  however,  who  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Provence,  received  orders,  shortly  afterwards,  to 
betake  himself  to  that  distant  region :  the  contlnaed  non-resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  de  Vend6me,  the  governor,  conspired  to 
keep  him  there,  on  and  off,  for  the  remainder  of  the  mother's 
existence — a  space  of  six-and-twenty  years;  and  though  she  con- 
trived to  visit  and  be  visited  by  Madame  de  Grignan  so  often 
that  they  spent  nearly  half  the  time  with  each  other,  yet  thrf 
remaining  years  were  a  torment  to  Madame  de  S^vJgn^,  which 
nothing  could  assuage  bat  an  almost  Incessant  correspond- 
ence. One  letter  was  no  sooner  received  than  another 
was  anxiously  desired ;  and  the  daughter  echoed  the  anxiety. 
Hours  were  counted,  post-boys  watched  for,  obstacles  ima- 
gined ;  all  the  torments  experienced,  and  not  seldom  manifested, 
of  the  most  jealous  and  exacting  passion,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  delights  and  ecstasies  vented  of  one  the  most  con- 
fiding. But  what  we  have  to  say  of  this  exce^  of  maternal  lore 
will  be  better  kept  for  our  conclading  remarks.  Suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve, in  hastening  to  give  onf  specimens  of  the  letters,  thai  these 
f  raver  points  of  the  correspondence,  though  nuSieTOua,  occupy 
ut  a  small  portion  of  it ;  that  the  letters,  generally  Speaking, 
consist  of  the  amusing  gossip  and  conversation  which  the  mo- 
ther would  have  had  with  the  danghter,  bad  the  latter  tenalaed 
near  her ;  and  that  Madame  de  S^vign6,  after  living,  as  it  Were, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  write  them,  and  to  Straiten  herself 
in  her  circnmstances  for  bofli  her  children,  died  at  her  danghter's 
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faonae  in  Provence,  of  an  illness  ciused  by  the  fatigae  of  nursingf 
ber  through  one  of  her  own.  Her  decease  took  place  in  April 
1696,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age.  Her  IxKly,  it  is  said, 
long  after,  was  found  dressed  in  ribbons,  after  a  Provencal 
fashion,  at  which  ghe  had  expressed  great  disgust.  Madame 
de  Grignan  did  not  survive  many  years.  She  died  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1705,  of  grief,  it  has  been  thought,  for  the  loss  of  her  only 
child  the  Marquis  de  Grignan,  in  whom  the  male  descendants 
of  the  family  became  extinct.  It  is  a  somewhat  unpleasant  evi- 
dence of  the  triumph  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  over  the  mortality  of 
ber  contemporaries,  that,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  correspond- 
ence, this  youth,  the  grandson  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  fausbanci, 
and  nephew  of  her  son,  is  found  studying  good  breeding  at  the 
table  of  that  •  grandmother  of  the  Loves.'  The  Count  de  Grig- 
nan, his  father,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  agreeable 
personage.  Mademoiselle  de  S^vign^  was  his  third  wife.  He 
was,  therefore,  not  veir  young;  he  was  pompous  and  fond  of 
expense,  and  brought  duns  about  her;  and  his  tace  was  plain» 
and  it  is  said  that  he  did  not  make  up  for  his  ill  lookfi 
by  the  virtue  of  constancy.  Madame  de  Sevign^  seems  to  have 
been  laudably  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  her  son>in-law. 
She  accordingly  compliments  him  on  his  '  fine  tenor  voice ;'  and, 
because  he  has  an  uncomely  face,  is  always  admiring  his  '  figure,' 
One  cannot  help  suspecting  sometimes  that  there  is  a  little  ma- 
lice in  her  intimations  of  the  contrast,  and  that  she  admires  his 
figure  most  when  be  will  not  let  her  daughter  come  to  see  her. 
The  Count's  only  surviving  child,  Pauline,  became  the  wife  of 
Louis  de  Sim'ume,  Marquis  d'Esparron,  who  seems  to  have  been 
connected  on  the  mother's  side  with  our  family  of  the  Hays,  and 
was  lieutenant  of  the  Scottish  horse-guards  in  the  service  of  the 
French  king.  Madame  de  Simiane  inherited  a  portion  both  of 
the  look  and  wit  of  her  grandmother ;  but  more  resembled  her 
mother  in  gravity  of  disposition.  A  daughter  of  hers  married 
the  Marquis  de  Vence ;  and  of  this  family  there  are  descendants 
now  living  j  but  the  names  of  Grignan,  Rabutin,  and  S£vign£, 
have  long  been  extinct — in  the  body.  In  spirit  they  are  now 
before  us,  more  real  than  myriads  of  existing  families ;  and  we 
proceed  to  enjoy  their  deathless  company. 

We  shall  not  waste  the  reader's  time  with  the  history  of  edi- 
tions, and  telling  how  the  collection  first  partially  transpired 
*  agunst  the  consent  of  friends.'  Friends  or  families  are  too 
often  afraid,  or  ashamed,  or  jealous,  of  what  afterwards  consri- 
tutes  their  renown;  and  we  can  only  rejoice  that  the  sweet 
'  winged  words '  of  the  most  flowing  of  pens,  escaped,  in  this 
instance,  out  of  their  grudging  boxes.     We  give  the  letters  in 
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EogUsh  instead  of  French,  not  being  by  any  means  of  opinion 
that  *  all  who  read  and  appreciate  Madame  de  S^tdgne,  may  be 

*  supposed  to  understand  that  language  nearly  as  well  as  their 

*  own.'  Undoubtedly,  people  of  the  best  natural  understandings 
are  glad,  when,  in  addition  to  what  nature  has  given  them,  they 
possess,  in  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  the  best  means 
of  appreciating  the  wit  that  has  adorned  it.  But  it  is  not  impos- 
uble  that  some  such  people,  nay  many,  in  this  age  of  *  diffusion 

*  of  knowledge,'  may  have  missed  the  advantages  of  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  yet  be  able  to  appreciate  the  imperfectly  conveyed 
wit  of  another,  better  than  some  who  are  acquainted  with  its  own 
vehicle.  Besides,  we  have  known  very  distinguished  people 
confess,  that  all  who  read,  or  even  speak  French,  do  not  always 
read  it  with  the  same  ready  result  and  comfort  to  the  eyes  of 
their  understandings  as  they  do  their  own  language ;  and  as  to 
the  *  impossibility  '  of  translating  such  letters  as  those  of  Madame 
de  Scvigoc]  though  the  specimens  hitherto  published  have  not 
been  very  successful,  we  do  not  believe  it.  Phrases  here  and 
there  may  be  so ;  difference  of  manners  may  render  some  few  un-. 
translatable  in  so  many  words,  or  even  unintelligible ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  sentences  will  find  their  equivalents,  if  the  trans- 
lator is  not  destitute  of  the  spirits  that  suggested  them.  We 
have  been  often  given  to  understand,  that  we  have  been,  by 
translation,  too  much  in  the  habit,  on  our  own  part,  of  assuming 
that  French,  however  widely  known,  was  still  more  known  than 
it  is ;  and  we  shall  endeavour,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  make 
an  attempt  to  include  the  whole  of  our  readers  in  the  participa- 
tion of  a  great  intellectual  pleasure. 

The  first  letter  in  the  Collection,  written  when  Madame  de 
S^vigne  was  a  young  ana  happy  mother,  gives  a  delightful  fore- 
taste of  what  its  readers  have  to  expect.  She  was  uien  in  ber 
twentieth  year,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  nothing  but  bright- 
ness in  her  eyes. 

To  ike  Cptmt  de  Butty-Babulin. 

•Jtf<ircAl5iA,(1647.)» 
'  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  we  yon  not  ?  to  bare  written  roe  nothing 
for  these  two  moaths.  Have  you  forgotten  who  I  am,  ani  the  rsnk  1 
hold  in  the  family  P  'Faith,  little  cadet,  I  will  make  yon  remember  it. 
If  yoa  put  me  out  of  sorts,  I  will  reduce  you  to  the  r&nka.  Yon  knew 
I  was  about  to  be  confined,  and  yet  took  no  more  trouble  to  uk  after 
my  health  than  if  I  had  remained  a  epioBter.     Very  well : — be  informed 


*  Madame  de  S^vignS  nerer,  in  dating  her  tetters,  gave  the  yeart. 
They  were  added  by  one  of  her  editors. 
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to  joMT  confunon  that  I  have  ^t  a  hay,  who  Bfaatl  tock  hatred  of  you 
into  his  veini  with  hit  motber'ii  milk,  and  that  1  mean  to  have  a  great 
many  more,  purely  to  anpply  yon  with  enemies.  You  hare  not  the  wit 
to  do  as  mncb,  yon  with  your  feminine  productioOB. 

'  After  all,  my  dear  cousin,  my  regard  for  you  ia  not  to  be  ronceakd. 
Nature  will  proclaim  it  in  apite  of  art.  I  thought  to  scold  you  for 
your  lazinesE  through  the  whole  of  this  letter  ;  but  I  do  my  heart  too 
great  a  riolence,  and  must  conclude  with  telling  you  that  M.  de  Sevigne 
and  myself  love  you  very  much,  and  often  talk  of  the  pleasure  wa 
should  have  in  your  company.' 

Bussy  writes  very  pleasantly  in  return ;  but  it  will  be  so 
impossible  to  make  half  the  e.xtracts  we  <tesire  from  Madame  de 
S^vign^'s  own  letters,  that  we  roust  Dot  be  tempted  to  look  again 
into  tboge  of  others.  The  next  that  we  shall  give  is  the  famous 
one  on  the  Duke  de  Lauzun's  intended  roarriage  with  the  Prin- 
cess Henrietta  of  Bourbon ;  one  of  the  most  striking,  though  not 
the  most  engaging,  in  the  collection.  We  might  have  kept  it 
for  a  climax,  were  it  not  desirable  to  preserve  a  chronological 
order.  It  was  written  nearly  four-ana-twenty  years  after  the 
letter  we  have  just  given ;  which  we  mention  to  show  how  she 
had  retained  her  animal  spirits.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed is  her  jovial  cousin  De  Coulanges.  The  apparent  tau- 
tologies in  the  exordium  are  not  really  such.  They  only  repre- 
sent a  continued  astonishment,  wanting  words  to  express  itself, 
and  fetching  its  breath  at  every  comma. 

To  Mont,  de  Coulanges, 

•  Paris,  Monday,  15lh  December,  (1670.) 

'  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  a  thing,  which  of  all  things  in  the  world  is  the 
mOHt  astanlshin^,  the  most  sDrprlsing,  the  most  Diarrellong,  the  most  mi- 
raculous, the  most  triumphant,  the  most  bewildering,  the  most  nnheard-of, 
the  most  singular,  the  iTiost  extraordinary,  the  most  incredible,  the  most 
unexpected,  the  most  exalting,  the  most  humbling,  the  most  rare,  the  moat 
common,  the  most  public,  the  most  private  (till  this  moment,)  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  enviable — in  short,  a  thing  of  which  no  example  is  to 
be  found  in  past  times  ;  at  least,  nothing  quite  like  it ; — a  thing  which' 
we  know  not  how  to  believe  in  Paris  ;  how  then  are  you  to  beiieve  it  at 
Lyons  ?  a  thing  which  makes  all  the  world  cry  out,  "  Lord  have  mercy 
on  usi"  a  thing  which  has  transported  Madame  de  Rohan  and  Madame 
d'llanterive  ;  a  thing  which  is  to  be  done  on  Sunday,  when  those  who 
see  it  will  not  believe  their  own  eyes ;  a  thing  which  is  to  be  done  on 
Sunday,  and  yet  perh^M  will  not  be  finished  till  Monday.  I  can- 
not expect  you  to  gnesi  it  at  once.  I  give  you  a  trial  of  three  times ; 
do  you  give  it  vpf  Weil,  then,  I  must  tell  you.  M.  de  Lauzun  is  to 
marry,  next  Sunday,  at  the  Louvre,  guess  whom  ?  I  give  yon  four 
tiroes  to  guess  it  in  :  I  gi»e  you  six  :  I  give  you  a  hundred.  "Truly,'' 
cries  Madame  de  Coulanges,  "  it  must  be  n  very  difficult  thing  to 
guess;  'tis    Madame  de    la   Viillitre."      No,   it   i-n't.  Madam.      '< 'Tia 
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Madeitioiaelle  de  Retz  then?"  No,  it  ian%  MadnMi :  ^cni  sre  terribly 
provincial.  "  Oh,  we  are  very  stupid,  no  doubt !"  say  you  ;  "  'tis  Madu- 
moiRulle  Colbert."  Farther  off  than  oter.  "  Well  then,  it  must  be 
MaderooiEelle  de  Criqai?"  Yon  are  not  a  bit  nearer.  Come,  J  see  I 
mnst  tell  yott  at  lost.     Well,  M.  de  Lauzun  mtirries,  next  Sunday,  at  tlw 

Lonvre,  with  the  kind's  permission,  Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle  de 

Mademoiselle guess  the  name;. — he  marries  "  Madbmoisellb" — 

the  great  Maileraoi«e!le  I  Mademoiselle,  the  dang-hter  of  the  late  Mom* 
sibur;  Mademoiselle,  grand-daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  Mademoi- 
selle d'Eu,  Mademoiselle  de  Dombes,  Mademoiselle  de  Monlpensier, 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleana,  Mademoiselle,  cons  in -germ  an  of  the  King, 
Mademoiselle  destined  to  the  throne.  Mademoiselle,  the  only  woman 
in  FranL-e  fit  to  marry  Monsienr.  Here's  pretty  newa  for  your 
coteries!  Exclaim  about  it  as  much  as  yon  will; — let  it  turn  yoar 
beads; — say  we  "lie,'' if  yoo  please;  that  ij's  a  pretty  iohe;  that  it's 
"  tiresome  ;"  that  we  are  a  "  parcel  of  ninnies,"  We  give  yon  leare  ; 
we  bave  done  just  the  same  to  others.  Adieu  I  The  letters  that  come 
by  the  post,  will  show  whether  we  have  bpen  speaking  truth  or  not.' 

Never  was  French  vivacity  more  gay,  more  spirited,  more 
triumphant,  than  in  this  letter.  There  is  a  regular  siege  laid  to 
the  reader's  astonishment ;  and  the  ^tles  of  the  bride  come  like 
the  pomp  of  victory.  Or,  to  use  a  humbler  image,  the  reader  is 
thrown  into  the  state  of  a  child,  nho  is  told  to  open  bis  mouth 
and  shut  his  eyes,  and  wait  for  what  God  will  send  him.  The 
bold«!r  of  the  secret  hovers  in  front  of  the  expectant,  touching 
his  lipa  and  giving  him  nothing ;  and  all  is  a  merry  flutter  of 
laughter,  guessing,  and  final  transport.  And  yet  this  will  not 
suit  the  caarming  misgiving  that  follows.  Alas,  for  the  poor 
subject  of  the  wonder!  The  marriage  was  stopped  j  it  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  secretly ;  and  Mademoiselle,  who 
was  then  fotty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  rejected  kings,  is  said 
to  have  found  her  husband  so  brutal,  that  he  one  day  called  to 
her,  *  Henrietta  of  Bourbon,  pull  off  my  boots.'  The  boots 
were  left  on,  and  the  savage  discarded. 

The  letter  we  give  next — or  rather,  of  which  we  give  pas- 
sages— is  a  good  specimen  of  the  wav  in  which  the  writer  goes' 
from  subject  to  subject; — from  church  to  the  fair,  and  from  the 
fair  to  court,  and  mad  dogs,  and  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  and  sermons 
on  death,  and  so  round  again  to  royalty  and  <  a  scene.'  It  is 
addressed  to  her  daughter. 

To  Madame  de  Griffnan. 

'  Paris,  Friday,  March  13,  (1671.) 

'  Behold  me,  to  the  delight  of  my  heart,  all  alone  in  my  chamber, 

writintF  to  you  in  tranquillity.     Nothing  gives  me  comfort  like  being 

seated   thus.      I   dined   to-day  at  Madame   de  Lavardin's,  after  having 

been  lo  hear  Boardaloue,  where  I  xaw  the  Mothers  of  the  Church ;  for 
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'  tion,  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  three  hundred  people 
'  to  lard  the  fowls ;  that  the  dinner  must  have  been  served  up 
'  in  a  great  meadow,  in  tents  pitched  for  the  occasion ;  and  that, 
'  supposing  them  only  fifty,  preparations  must  Lave  been  made  a 
*  month  beforehand.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  bid  adieu  to  Mademoiselle  da  Plessis,  and 
breathe  the  air  of  truth,  wit,  and  nature,  in  what  has  been  justly 
called  by  the  compiler  of  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
one  of  '  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  most  charming  letters.*  The 
crime  of  the  fine  gentleman  servant  who  would  not  make  hay, 
is  set  forth  with  admirable  calmness  and  astonishment;  and 
never  before  was  the  art  of  haymaking  taught,  or  rather  ex- 
emplified, in  words  so  simple  and  so  few.  It  is  as  if  the  pen 
itself  had  become  a  hay-fork,  and  tossed  up  a  sample  of  the  sweet 
grass.  The  pretended  self-banter  also,  at  the  close,  respecting 
long-winded  narrations,  is  exquisite. 

To  M,  de  Couiattges. 

'  The  Rockt,  22d  July,  (1671.) 

■  I  write,  my  dear  consin,  over  and  above  the  stipulated  fortaigbt  com- 
munications, to  advertise  you  that  you  will  soon  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
Picsrd ;  and,  as  he  is  brother  to  the  Iscqney  of  Madame  de  Coulanges,  I 
must  tell  you  the  reason  why.  You  know  that  Madame  the  Duchess 
de  Cbaulnes  is  at  Vitre :  she  expects  the  duke  there,  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  with  the  States  of  Brittany.f  Well,  and  what  then  ?  say  70U.  I 
say,  that  the  duchess  is  expecting-  the  duke  with  all  the  etates,  and  that 
meBDwhile  she  is  at  Vitrc  all  alone,  djing  with  ennui.  And  what,  return 
you,  has  this  to  do  with  Picard  ?  Why,  look ; — she  is  dying-  with  ennui, 
and  I  am  her  only  consolation,  and  so  yon  may  readily  conceive  that  I  carry 
it  with  a  high  hand  over  Mademoiselles  de  Kerborgne  and  de  Kerqneoieon. 
A  pretty  roundabout  way  of  telling  my  story,  i  must  conresa ;  but  it 
will  bring  us  to  the  point.  Well  then,  as  I  aro  her  only  consolation,  it 
follows  that,  after  I  have  been  to  see  her,  she  will  come  to  see  me,  when 
of  conrse  I  shall  wish  her  to  find  my  garden  in  good  order,  and  my 
walks  in  good  order — tbone  fine  walks,  of  which  you  are  so  food.  Still 
you  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whither  they  are  leading  yon  now.  Attend 
then,  if  you  please,  to  a  little  suggestion  by  the  way.  You  are  aware 
that  haymaking  is  going  forward?  Well,  I  have  no  haymakers:  1 
eend  into  the  neighbouring  fields  to  press  them  into  my  service  ;  there 
are  none  to  he  found ;  and  hti  all  my  own  people  are  fiummuned  to  make 
bay  instead.  But  do  you  know  what  haymaking  is  P  I  will  tell  yon. 
Haymaking  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world.  You  play  at  turning  the 
grass  over  in  a  meadow ;  and  as  soon  as  yon  know  how  to  do  that,  you 

"  The  original  appears  in  ihe  '  Lettres  Choisies,'  edited  by  Giranlu 
f  He  WHS  Governor  of  the  province. 
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tcnow  bow  to  make  hay.  Tbe  whole  house  went  merrily  to  the  tulc,  all 
bat  Plbard  :  be  said  he  would  not  go  ;  that  he  was  not  eng:B^ed  for  such 
Work ;  that  it  was  none  oF  his  business  ;  and  that  he  would  sooner  betake 
himself  to  Paris.  'Faith  ^  didn't  I  get  angry  7  It  was  tlie  hundredth 
disservice  the  silly  Mlow  had  done  me  :  I  saw  he  had  neither  heart  nor 
zeal  i  in  short,  the  measure  of  his  offeuce  was  full.  I  took  hira  at  his 
word ;  was  deaf  as  a  rock  to  all  entreaties  in  his  behalf;  and  be  haa  set 
off.  It  ia  fit  that  people  abould  be  treated  as  they  deserve.  If  you  see  him, 
don't  welcome  him  ;  don't  protect  him ;  and  don't  blame  me.  Only  look 
upon  him  as,  of  all  servants  in  the  world,  tbe  ooe  the  least  addicted  to  hay- 
making, and  therefore  the  most  unworthy  of  good  treatment.  "Tliia  is  the 
snm-total  of  tbe  affair.  As  for  me,  I  am  fond  of  straight. forward  histories, 
that  contain  not  a  word  too  much  ;  that  never  go  wandering  ahout,  and 
beginning  again  from  remote  points  ;  and  accordingly,  I  think  I  may  say, 
without  vanity,  that  I  hereby  present  you  with  the  model  of  an  agreeable 
narration.' 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  following^  this  haymaking,  Madame 
de  Sfevi^ne  goes  to  Paris ;  and  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  liouse  at  Livry,  to  refresh  herself  with  the  spring- 
blossoms  and  the  nightingales,  remains  there  till  July,  when  she 
visits  her  daughter  in  Provence,  where  she  stayed  upwards  of  a 
year,  and  then  returned  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  notice  these  partioularH  in  future;  but  we  mention  them, 
in  passing,  to  give  tlie  reader  an  idea  of  the  round  of  her  life  be- 
tween her  town  and  country  houses,  and  the  visits  to  Madame  dc 
Grignai),  who  sometimes  came  from  Provence  to  her.  In  tbe 
country,  she  does  nothing  but  read,  write,  and  walk,  and  occa- 
sionally see  her  neighbours.  In  town,  she  visits  friends,  theatres, 
churches,  nunneties,  and  the  court;  is  now  at  the  Coulangases, 
now  dining  with  Rochefoucauld,  now  paying  her  respects  to  some 
branch  of  royalty ;  and  is  delighted  and  dehghting  wherever  she 
goes,  except  when  she  is  weeping  for  her  daughter's  absence,  or 
condoling  with  the  family  disasters  resulting  from  campaigns.  In 
the  summer  of  1672  was  the  famous  passage  of  tbe  Rhine,  at 
which  Rochefoucauld  lost  a  son,  whose  death  he  bore  with  affect- 
ing patience.  The  once  intriguing  but  now  devout  princess,  the 
Duchess  de  Longoeville,  had  the  liKe  misfortune,  which  she  could 
not  endure  so  i^eTl.  Her  grief  nevertheless  was  very  affecting  to<^ 
and  Madame  de  Si;vign£  s  plain  and  passionate  account  of  it  has 
been  justly  admired.  Ingeueral,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  all 
was  apparently  ease,  luxury,  and  delight,  (with  the  exception  of 
tbe  jealousies  of  tbe  courtiers  and  the  squabbles  of  tbe  mistresses;) 
but  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  campaign — and  then  all  is 
glory,  and  finery,  and  lover's  tears,  when  the  warriors  are  setting 
out ;  and  fright,  and  trepidation,  and  distracting  suspense,  when 
.the  news  arrives  of  a  bloody  battle. .   The  suspense  is  removed  Jby  ■ 
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undoubted  intelligence ;  and  then,  ivbile  some  are  in  paro^ ysmt 
of  pride  and  rapture  at  encapes,  and  exploits,  and  lucky  wounds, 
others  are  plunged  into  misery  by  deaths. 

Extravtfrom  a  Utter  to  Wadatnt  de  Grignan. 

'  You  never  saw  Paris  in  such  a  state  ae  it  is  now  ;  every  body  ie  m 
tears,  or  fears  to  bo  so ;  puor  Madame  de  Nogent  is  beside  berselF ; 
Madame  de  Longueville,  witb  her  lamentetioiis,  cats  people  to  the  heart. 
I  have  not  seen  ber';  but  you  may  rely  on  what  fuUows.  *  *  •  They 
sent  to  Port-Royal  for  M.  Arnauld  and  Mademoiaelle  Vertos  to  break 
the  news  to  her.  The  fight  of  the  latter  was  snfficienl.  At  soon  as 
the  DucheBS  saw  her — <■  Ah  t  Mademoiselle,  how  is  my  brother  ?'  (the 
great  Conile.)  She  did  not  dare  to  ask  further.  "  Madame,  his  woimil 
is  going  on  well;  there  has  been  •  battle."  "  And  my  son?"  No 
answer.  "  Ah  I  Mudemoiselle,  my  eon,  my  dear  child — answer  me — is 
he  dead?''  "  Madame,  1  hare  not  words  to  answer  yon."  "Ah!  my 
dear  son  i  did  he  die  insrantly  ?  had  he  not  one  little  moment  ?  Oh  ! 
great  God,  what  a  sacrifice!  "  And  with  that  she  fell  upon  her  bed  } 
and  all  which  could  express  the  most  terrible  snguisb,  convulsions,  and 
faintings,  and  a  mortat  tilence,  and  stiSed  cries,  and  the  bitterest  teurs, 
and  hanits  cla«ped  towards  heaven,  and  complaints  the  most  tender  and 
heart-rending — all  this  did  she  go  throogh.  She  sees  a  few  friends,  and 
keeps  heraelf  barelj  alive,  in  submission  to  God's  will  ;  but  ha*  no  rest ; 
.  and  her  health,  which  was  bad  already,  is  visibly  worve.  For  my  parr, 
I  cannot  help  wishing  her  dead  outright,  nut  conceiring  it  possible  that 
■be  can  BDr*ive  tuch  a  loss.' 

We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  strange  death  of  Vatel, 
steward  to  the  Prince  de  Condd,  who  killed  himself  out  of  a 
point  of  honour,  because  a  dinner  had  not  been  served  up  to  hia 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  very  curious  relation,  but  more  chaiacter- 
istic  of  the  poor  man  than  of  the  writer.  For  a  like  reason,  we 
omit  the  interesting  though  horrible  accounts  of  Brinvilliers  and 
La  Voisin,  the  poisoners.  But  we  cannot  help  giving  a  tragedy 
told  in  a  few  words,  both  because  Madame  de  ij^vign^  was  her- 
self highly  struck  with  it,  and  for  another  reason  which  will 
appear  in  a  note. 

<  The  other  day,  on  his  coming  into  a  ball-room,  a  gentleman  of  Brit- 
tany was  assassinated  by  two  men  in  women's  clothes.  One  held  hint 
while  the  other  deliberately  itrnck  a  poniard  to  his  heart.  Little 
Harouls,  who  was  there,  was  shocked  at  beholding  thia  person,  whom 
be  knew  well,  stretched  out  apon  the  ground,  ybtt-rfreMn/,  bloodi/,  and 
dead.  Hie  eccoDUt  (adds  Madame  de  S^vigoi)  forcibly  struL-k  my 
magioation.'  * 


*  Wa  have  taken  tbe  words  in  Italics  from  the  vernmi  of  ibe  letters 
^nbUalwd  in  1765,  ottea  s  very  meritoriona  one,  probwbly  •  by  Tsriona 
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The  folloving  letter  contains  a  most  graphic  description  of  the 
French  court,  in  all  its  voluptuous  gaiety ;  and  the  glimpses 
which  it  furnishes  of  the  actors  on  the  brilliant  scene,  from  the 
king  and  the  favourite  to  Dangeau,  the  skilful  gamester — cool, 
collected,  and  calculating— amidst  the  gallant  prattle  around 
him,  give  to  its  details  a  degree  of  life  and  animation  not  to  be 
surpassed  :— 

To  Madame  de  Grifftum. 

'  Pari*,  n'edaetday,  29M  Jul;,,  (1676.) 

'  We  have  a  cbsoge  of  the  scene  here,  which  will  ^tify  yoa  as  much 
ai  it  does  all  (be  world.  I  was  at  Veraailles  last  Saturday  with  the  ViU 
Urses.  You  know  the  Queen's  toilet,  the  raass,  and  the  dinner  ?  Well, 
there  is  no  need  any  longer  of  suffocating  ourselves  in  the  crowd  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  their  tDBJesties  it  table.  At  three  the  King,  the  Queen, 
Monsieur,  Mudame,  Mademoiselle,  and  every  thing  else  which  )s  royal, 
together  with  Madame  de  Montecpan   and   train,  and  all  the  courtiers, 

and  all  the  ladies — all,  in  shortj'which  constitutes  the  court  of  France ia 

aBnenibled  in  that  heautiful  apartment  of  tbe  king's,  which  you  remember. 
All  ia  furnished  divint-ly,  all  ia  magiiificent.  Such  a  thing  as  beat  is  un- 
known i  you  paKB  from  one  place  to  another  without  tbe  slightest  pres- 
sure. A  game  at  reeertu  gives  tbe  cooipany  a  form  and  a  settlement. 
The  King  and  Madame  de  Montespan  keep  a  bank  together :  difterpnt 
tables  are  occnpied  by  Munsiear,  the  Queen,  and  Madame  de  Soubise, 
Dangesu*  and  party,  Langlie  and  party  : — every  where  you  see  heap*  of 
loui*  dors ;  tbey  have  no  other  coonters.  I  saw  Dangeau  play,  and 
thought  what  fuels  we  all  were  beside  bim>  He  dreams  of  nothing  but 
what  concerns  (he  game;  be  wins  where  others  lose;  he  neglects  no- 
thing, proBls  by  every  thing,  never  has  his  attention  diverted ;  in  abort, 
his  science  bide  defiance  to  chance.  Two  hundred  thousand  francs  in 
tea  days,  a  hundred  tbonsand  crowns  in  a  month— these  are  tbe  pretty 

hands,'  some  passages  exhibiting  an  ignorance  of  the  commonest  terms 
hardly  possible  to  he  reconciled  with  a  knowledge  of  tbe  rest,  llie 
three  special  words  above  quoted  are  sdmirable,  and  convey  a  truer 
sense  of  tbe  original  tban  would  have  been  attained  by  one  more  literal. 
Tbe  passage  in  Madame  de  S6iiBn6  is  lout  iUndu,  lout  ehaud,  tout 
tanglant,  tout  habilU,  tout  mart.  We  take  tbe  opportunity  of  obaerving 
that  some  of  the  directly  comic  sa  well  as  tragic  relations  in  this  version 
are  rendered  with  great  gusto  ;  though  it  could  not  save  us  the  necessity 
of  attempting  a  new  one — owing  to  the  want  of  a  certain  life  in  the  ge- 
neral tone,  as  well  as  an  occasional  obsoleteness  of  phraseology,  some* 
what  startling  to  observe  in  so  short  a  lapse  of  time  as  seventy-sevea 
yesrs.  There  is  another  version  of  a  later  date,  and  containing  mora 
letten  t  but  ibongh  not  destitate  of  pretenitions  of  its  own,  it  is  ufi  >n 
tbe  whole  much  inferior  to  the  older  one,  of  which  it  mainly  appeats  to 
be  a  copy.       _  -, 

*  The  writer  of  the  well-hnoirn  Court-Diary. 
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qaemorandami  be  p nU  down  in  bia  pocket-book.  He  wu  kind  eooagb 
to  sa;  that  I  WM  partnen  witb  him,  so  tbet  I  got  an  excellent  seat.  I 
moda  my  obeisance  to  the  King,  as  yon  told  me  i  and  be  retnroed  it,  as 
if  1  had  been  young  and  bandBome.  The  Queen  talked  as  long  to  me 
ftboQt  my  illness,  as  if  it  bad  been  a  lying-in.  The  Dake  said  a  thousand 
kind  things  without  minding  a  word  he  uttered.  Marshal  de  Lorgee 
attacked  me  in  the  name  of  the  Cbevklier  de  Gri^an  g  in  short,  tutti 
gaanti  (the  whole  company).  You  know  what  it  la  to  get  a  word  from 
every  body  you  meet.  Madame  de  Montespan  talked  to  me  of  Bour- 
bon, and  asked  me  bow  I  liked  Vichi,  and  whether  the  place  did  me 
good.  She  said  that  Bonrbon,  instead  of  curing  a  pain  in  one  of  ber 
kneel,  did  minchief  to  both.  Her  eiie  is  reduced  by  a  good  half,  And 
yet  her  complexion,  her  eyes,  and  her  lips,  are  as  fine  as  ever.  She  wat 
dressed  all  in  French  point,  ber  bair  in  a  thoosand  ringlets,  the  two  side 
one*  banging  low  on  ber  cheeks,  black  ribbons  on  her  head,  pearls  (tb« 
lame  that  belonged  to  Madame  de  I'Hdpital),  the  loveliest  diamond  ear- 
tings,  three  or  four  bodkins— nothing  else  on  the  head ;  in  short,  a  tri- 
umphant beauty,  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  the  foreign  ambaesadora. 
She  was  accnted  of  preventing  tbe  whole'French  nation  from  seeing  the 
King;  she  baa  restored  him,  yon  see,  to  their  eyes  ;  and  yon  cannot 
Aonceive  tbe  joy  it  has  given  all  the  world,  and  the  splendour  it  baa 
thrown  upon  the  conrt.  This  charming  confaeion,  witbont  confusion,  of 
all  which  is  the  moit  select,  continnes  from  three  till  six.  If  couriera 
arrive,  the  King  retiree  a  moment  to  read  the  despatches,  and  returns. 
There  is  always  some  mnsic  going  on  to  which  he  listens,  and  which  baa 
4n  excellent  eSecU  He  talks  with  such  of  the  ladies  aa  are  accuslomed 
to  enjoy  that  honour.  In  short,  they  leave  play  at  six ;  there  is  no 
trouble  of  counting,  for  there  is  no  sort  of  counters ;  the  pools  consist  of 
at  least  five,  perhaps  six  or  seven  hundred  lonis;  the  bigger  one*  of  ■ 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred.  At  first  each  person  pools  twenty,  wbieb 
iaa  hundred  i  and  the  dealer  afterwards  pools  ten.  The  person  who 
bolde  tbe  knave  is  entitled  to  four  louis  ;  they  pass ;  and  when  they  play 
before  the  pool  is  taken,  tbe;^  forfeit  sixteen,  which  teaches  them  not  to 
play  out  of  tnrn.  Talking  is  incessantly  going  on,  and  there  is  no  end 
of  hearU.  How  many  hearts  hare  yon?  I  have  two,  1  have  three,  I 
have  one,  I  have  fonr;  he  has  only  three  then,  he  has  only  four; — and 
Dangeau  is  delighted  with  all  this  chatter :  he  sees  through  the  game — 
he  draws  bia  conclusions — be  discovers  which  is  the  person  he  wants; 
truly  be  is  your  only  man  for  holding  tbe  cards.  At  sis,  the  carriages 
are  at  tbe  door.     The  King  is  in  one  of  them  with  Madame  de  Monte- 

rn.  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Thianges,  and  honest  d'Heudicourt  in  n 
I's  paradise  on  the  stool.  You  know  how  these  open  carriages  are' 
made;  they  do  not  sit  face  to  bee,  bat  all  looking  the  same  way.  The 
Queen  occupies  another  with  tbe  Princess ;  and  the  rest  come  flocking 
after  aB  it  may  happen.  There  are  then  gondolas  on  tbe  canal,  and 
ihusic ;  and  at  ten  they  come  back,  and  then  there  is  a  play  ;  and  twelve 
strikes,  and  tbeygo  to  snpper;  and  thus  rolls  ronnd  tbe  Saturday.  If  I 
were  to. tell  you  how  often  ^on  were  asked  after — how  many  queationg 
were  put  to  me  without  waiting  for  answers — bow  often  I  neglected  to 
answer— how  little  they  cared,  and  how  much  les*  I  did — yon  woiild 
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see  the  JmfU(icorte(wick«d  coort)  before  joa  in  all  its  perfection.  How- 
erer,  it  neTer  wm  bo  pleatant  before,  and  erer^  body  wishes  it  may  last.' 

Nota  word  of  the  mirra/e  of  the  Spectacle  I  Madame  de  S^vign4, 
who  had  one  of  the  correctest  reputations  in  France,  wishes  even 
it  may  last.  Iniqua  carle  is  a  mere  jesting  phrase,  applied  to  any 
court.  Montespan  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  though  it  knew 
Maintenon  also,  who  was  then  preparing  the  downfall  of  the 
favourite.  The  latter,  meantime,  was  a  sort  of  vice-queen,  reign- 
ing orer  the  real  one.  When  she  journeyed,  it' was  with  a  train 
of  forty  people ;  governors  of  provinces  offered  to  meet  her  with 
addresses ;  and  intendants  presented  her  with  boats  like  those  of 
Cleopatra,  painted  and  gilt,  luxurious  with  crimson  damask,  and 
streaming  with  the  colours  of  France  and  Navarre.  Louis  was 
such  a  god  at  that  time — he  shook  his  '  ambrosial  curls '  over  so 
veritable  an  Olympus,  where  his  praises  were  hymned  by  loving 
goddesses  consenting  heroes,  and  incense^bearing  priests — that  if 
marriage  had  been  a  leas  consecrated  institution  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Jesuits  with  their  accommodating  philosophy 
would  hare  stood  by  him,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  he 
might  have  crowned  half-a-dozen  queens  at  a  time,  and  made  the 
French  pulpits  hold  forth  with  Milton  on  the  merita  of  the  patriar- 
<^al  polygamies. 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  except  when  she  chose  to  be  in  the 
humour  for  it,  great  part  of  Madame  de  Sivign^'s  enjoyment, 
wherever  she  waS)  looked  as  little  to  the  morale  of  the  thing  as 
need  be.  It  arose  from  her  powers  of  discernment  and  descrip- 
tion. No  matter  what  kind  of  scene  she  beheld,  whether  ex- 
alted or  humble,  brilliant  or  gloomy,  crowded  or  solitary,  her 
sensibility  turned  all  to  account.  She  saw  well  for  herself;  and 
she  knew,  that  what  she  saw  she  should  enjoy  over  again,  in 
telling  it  to  her  daughter.  In  the  autumn  of  next  year  she  is  in 
the  country,  and  pays  a  visit  to  an  iron-foundery,  where  they  made 
anchors.  The  scene  is  equally  well  felt  with  that  at  court  It 
is  as  good,  in  its  way,  as  the  blacksmith's  in  Spenser's  '  House  of 
*  Care,'  where  the  sound  was  heard 

<•  Of  many  iron  hammers,  beating  rank. 
And  answering  their  weary  turns  around  ;" 
and  where  the  visiter  is  so  glad  to  get  away  from  the  giant  and 
his  '  strong  grooms,'  all  over  smoke  and  hiHTOr. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

'Friday,  I*/  October,  (1677.) 
*  *  *  '  Yesterday  evening  at  Cone,  we  descended  into  a  veritable  hell, 
the  true  forges  of  Vnlcsn.     Eight  or  ten  cyclops  were  at  work,  forging^ 
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not  knna  for  jGneu,  but  ■ncfaoni  for  sliipi.  Yon  never  ihw  Blrokes 
redoDbled  to  justly,  nor  with  so  admirable  a  cadence.  We  stood  in  the 
middle  of  four  fnmaeei,  and  the  demons  came  pawing  about  ti»,  all  melt- 
ing in  sweat,  with  pale  faces,  wild-stating  eyes,  aange  mustache*,  and 
hair  long  and  black ;  a  sight  enongb  to  frighten  less  well-bred  folks  than 
onrseWes.  As  U>  me,  I  could  not  compreh«n<l  the  poMibility  of  refnning 
anj  thing  which  these  gentlemen,  in  their  bell,  might  have  ehoeen  (o 
exact.  Wegotont  at  last,  by  the  help  ofa  abowerof  ailver,  with  which 
we  took  care  to  refreah  their  sonls  and  facilitate  our  exit.' 

This  descriptiofa  is  tromediatelj  followed  by  one  as  Hvely,  of 
another  lort. 

'  We  had  a  taate,  the  evening  before,  at  Kerers,  of  the  most  daring 
race  you  ever  beheld.  Four  fair  ladies,  in  a  carriage,  having  feen  ns 
pass  them  in  onrs>  bad  sncb  a  dmire  to  behold  our  faces  a  second  time, 
that  they  must  needs  get  before  ns  agun,  on  a  causeway  made  only  for 
one  coach.  My  dear,  their  coacbman  lirnnhed  our  very  whiskers ;  it  it 
B  mercy  tbey  were  not  pitched  into  the  river ;  we  all  cried  out  *  fur  God's 
sake ;'  they,  for  their  parts,  were  dying  with  Isaghter ;  and  tbey  kept 
galloping  on  a(o«w  us  and  before  us,  in  no  tremendons  and  anaccouDiaUe 
a  manner,  that  we  have  not  got  rid  of  the  fright  to  this  moment.' 

There  is  a  little  repetition  in  the  following,  because  truth 
required  it;  otherwise  it  is  all  as  good  as  new,  fresh  from  the 
same  mint  that  throws  forth  every  thing  at  a  heat — vhether  an< 
cbors,  or  diamond  ear-rings,  or  a  coach  in  a  gallop. 

<  Parii,  29A  Novamber,  (1679.) 
*  *  '  '  I  have  lieen  to  this  wedding  of  Madame  de  Lonvoit.  How 
shall  I  describe  it?  Magnificence,  illuminations,  all  France,  dressea  all 
gold  and  brocade,  jewels,  braziers  full  of  fire,  and  stands  full  of  flowers, 
confoMons  of  carriages,  cries  out  of  doors,  flsmbeaus,  puehingt  back, 
people  knocked  up; — in  short,  a  whirlwind,  a  distrBctiun;  qnestiona 
witbont  answers,  compliments  without  knowing  what  is  sud,  civilities 
without  knowing  who  ia  spoken  to,  feet  entangled  in  truns.  From  the 
middle  of  all  this,  issue  enquiries  afieryonr  health;  which,  not  being 
answered  as  quick  as  lightning,  the  enquirers  pass  on,  contented  to  re- 
main in  the  state  of  ignorance  and  indifference  in  which  they  were  made. 
O  vanity  ofvaniHetl  Pretty  little  De  Mouchy  has  had  tbe  small-pox. 
O  tKmi^,  et  cetera  1' 

In  Bosnell'a  '  Life  of  Johnson'  is  a  reference  by  the  great  and 
gloomy  moralist  to  a  passage  in  Madame  de  S^vign4,  in  which 
she  speaks  of  existence  having  been  imposed  upon  her  without  her 
consent ;  but  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  it  as  to  her  opinion 
of  life  in  general,  is  vorthy  of  the  critic  who  '  never  read  nooks 
*  through.'  The  momentary  effusion  of  spleen  is  contradicted 
by  the  whole  correspondence.  She  occasionally  vents  her  dis- 
satisfacUon  at  a  ramy  day,  or  the  perplexity  produced  in  her 
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mind  by  a  Bennon  ;  and  nhen  her  tears  begin  flowing  for  a  pain 
in  ber  daughter's  little  finger,  it  is  certainly  no  easy  matter  to 
stop  them ;  but  there  was  a  luxury  at  tbe  heart  of  ihis  woe. 
Her  oidinary  notions  of  life  were  no  more  tike  Johnson's,  than 
rose-colour  is  like  black,  or  health  like  disease.  She  repeatedly 
proclaims,  and  almost  always  shows,  her  delight  in  existence; 
and  has  disputes  with  her  daugtfter,  in  which  she  laments  that 
she  does  not  possess  the  same  turn  of  mind.  There  is  a  passage, 
we  grant,  on  the  subject  of  old  age,  which  contuins  a  reflfction 
similar  to  the  one  alluded  to  by  Johnson,  and  which  has  been 
deservedly  admired  for  its  force  and  honesty.  But  even  in  this 
passage,  the  gem  of  the  thought  was  sujjgested  by  the  melan- 
choly of  another  person,  not  by  her  own.  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
bad  written  her  a  letter  urging  her  to  retrieve  her  affairs,  and 
secure  her  health,  by  accepting  some  money  from  her  friends, 
and  quitting  the  Rocks  for  Paris ; — offers  which,  however  hand- 
somely meant,  she  declined  with  many  thanks,  and  not  a  little 
secret  inHignation ;  for  she  was  very  jealous  of  ber  independence. 
In  the  course  of  this  letter,  Madame  de  la  Fayetle,  who  herself 
was  irritable  with  disease,  and  who  did  not  write  it  in  a  style 
much  calculated  to  prevent  the  uneasiness  it  caused,  made  abrupt 
use  of  the  words,  '  You  are  old.'  I'he  tittle  hard  sentence  came 
like  a  blow  upon  the  lively,  elderly  lady.  She  did  not  like  it  at 
alt ;  and  thus  wrote  of  it  to  her  daughter : — 

'  So  jon  were  strack  with  tbe  expreBsioo  of  Mailsme  de  la  Fayette, 
blended  with  so  mocb  friendship.  Twu  a  truth,  I  own,  which  I  onght 
to  bsve  borne  in  mind ;  and  yet  I  must  confess  it  attonisbed  me,  fur  I 
do  not  jet  perceive  in  myself  any  such  decay,  Nevertbelets  1  cannot 
help  making  many  reflections  and  calculations,  and  I  find  tbe  contliiions 
of  life  hard  enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  1  haTc  been  dragged,  against 
my  will,  to  tbe  btal  period  when  old  age  most  he  endared  ;  I  see  it :  I 
hare  come  to  it ;  and  1  would  fa^n,  if  I  could  help  it,  not  go  any  fur. 
tber;  not  advance  a  step  more  in  the  road  of  infiricitiea,  of  pains,  of 
losstis  of  memory,  of  dif/i(furemenl»  ready  to  do  me  outrage ;  and  1  bear 
a  voice  which  says.  You  mnst  go  on  in  spite  of  yoorjelf;  or,  if  you  will 
not  go  on,  you  most  die ; — and  this  is  another  extremity,  from  wbich 
nature  rerolts.  Such  is  tbe  lot,  however,  of  all  who  advance  beyond 
middle  life.  What  is  their  resonree  ?  To  think  of  the  will  of  God  and 
of  the  univenial  law ;  and  so  restore  reason  to  its  place,  and  be  patient. 
Be  yon  iben  patient,  accordingly,  my  dear  child,  and  let  not  your  affec- 
tions often  into  snch  tears  as  reason  must  condemn.' 

The  whole  heart  and  good  sense  of  humanity  seem  to  speak  in 
passages  like  these,  equally  removed  from  the  frights  of  tbe 
superstitious,  and  the  flimsiness  or  falsehood  of  levity,  lite 
ordinary  comfort  and  good  prospects  of  Madame  de  S^vign^'s 
existence,  made  her  write  with  double  force  on  these  graver  sub- 
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jects,  when  they  presented  themselves  to  her  mind.  So,  in  her 
famous  notice  of  the  death  of  Loavois  ihe  minister — never,  in  a 
iew  nords,  were  past  ascendency  and  sudden  nothingness  more 
impressively  contrasted. 

'  I  am  ao  utonished  at  the  news  of  the  Budden  death  of  M.  de  Loavoig, 
that  I  Bin  at  a  loss  how  to  speak  ^  it.  Dead,  however,  he  is,  tbia  great 
miniater,  this  potent  being,  who  occupied  ho  great  a  place  ;  whose  me, 
(le  mot,)  HB  M.  Nicole  says,  had  to  wide  a  dominioo  ;  who  was  the  centre 
of  so  many  orbs.  What  affairs  had  be  not  to  maoage  [  what  designs, 
what  project*,  what  secrets  t  what  interests  to  nnrarel,  what  wars  to 
undertake,  what  intrigues,  what  noble  games  at  chess  to  play  and  to 
direct !  Ah  !  m j  God,  give  me  a  little  time :  I  want  to  give  check  to 
the  Duke  of  Savo; — checkmate  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  No,  no,  yon 
shall  not  hare  a  moment — not  a  single  momeot.  Are  events  like  these 
to  be  talked  ofP  Not  they.  We  most  reflect  upon  them  in  oor 
closets.' 

This  is  part  of  a  letter  to  her  cousin  Coulangea,  written  m  the 
year  1691.     Five  years  afterwards  she  died. 

The  two  English  writers  who  have  shown  the  ^eatest  admi- 
ration of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  are  Horace  Walpole  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  The  enthusiasm  of  Walpole,  who  was  him- 
self a  distingubhed  letter-writer  and  wit,  is  mixed  up  with  a 
food  deal  of  self-love.  He  hows  to  his  own  image  in  the  mirror 
eside  her.  During  one  of  his  excursions  to  Paris,  he  visits  tlia 
Hotel  de  Carnavalet  and  the  house  at  Livry ;  and  has  thus  de- 
scribed bis  impressions,  after  his  half-good  half-aifected  fashion : — 

■  Madame  de  Cbabot  I  called  on  last  night.  She  was  not  at  home, 
bat  the  H6te)  de  Carnavalet  wae ;  and  I  stopped  on  pnrpose  to  say  an 
Ave-Maria  before  it.'  (This  pan  is  suggested  by  one  in  Bassy-Rabutin.) 
*  It  is  a  rery  singular  building,  not  at  all  in  the  French  style,  and  look* 
like  an  «;r  voto,  raised  to  her  honoor  by  some  of  her  foreign  votaries.  I 
don't  think  her  half-hononred  enough  in  her  own  country.'* 

His  visit  to  Livry  is  recorded  in  a  letter  to  Lis  friend  Mon- 
tague :— 

'  One  must  be  jast  to  all  the  world.  Madame  Roland,  I  find,  has 
been  in  the  country,  and  at  Versailles,  and  was  so  obliging  as  to  call  on 
ma  this  morning ;  hut  I  was  so  disobliging  as  not  to  be  awake.  I  was 
dreaming  dreams ;  in  short,  I  had  dined  at  Livry ;  yes,  yes,  at  Livry, 
with  a  Langlade  and  De  la  BocbefoucBuld.  The  abbey  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  an  Abb6  de  Malherbe,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  who 
had  given  me  a  general  invitation.  I  put  it  off  to  the  last  moment,  that 
the  bois  and  alUtt  might  set  off  the  scene  a  little,  and  contribute  to  the 
visioa ;  but  it  did  not  want  it.     Livry  it  situate  in  the  ForSt  de  Bondi, 
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Tery  agreeabty  on  a  flat,  but  with  bills  near  it,  ind  in  prospect.  Thet^ 
it  ■  great  lir  of  simplicity  and  rural  abont  it,  more  regolar  tfaan  our 
taste,  but  with  an  old-raahioned  tranqoillity,  and  nothiog  of  eolifie/tel, 
(fripper)'.)  Not  a  tree  exists  that  reraerobers  tbe  charming  womaa, 
because  in  thin  country  an  old  tree  is  a  traitor,  and  forfeits  his  head  to 
tbe  crown  ;  but  the  plantations  are  not  young,  and  might  very  well  be 
as  tbey  were  in  her  time.  The  Abb4's  boose  is  decent  and  snug ;  a  few 
paces  from  it  is  tbe  sacred  pavilion  bailt  for  Madame  de  S^^ignf  by  ber 
uncle,  and  much  as  it  was  in  ber  day  ;  a  small  saloon  below  for  dinner, 
tben  an  arcade,  but  the  niches  now  closed,  and  painted  in  fresco  with 
medallions  of  ber,  the  Grignan,  the  Fayette,  and  the  Rochefoucauld. 
Above,  a  handsome  large  room,  with  a  chimneypiece  in  the  best  taste  of 
Louis  tbe  Fourteenth's  time  ;  a  Holy  Family  in  good  relief  over  it,  and 
the  cipher  of  ber  uncle  Conlanges  ;  a  neat  little  bedchamber  nitbin,  and 
two  or  three  clean  little  chambers  over  tbem.  On  one  side  of  the  gar- 
den, leading  to  tbe  great  road,  is  a  little  bridge  of  wood,  on  which  the 
dear  woman  used  to  wait  for  the  courier  that  brought  ber  daughter's 
letters.  Judge  with  what  veneration  and  satisfaction  I  set  my  foot  upon 
it  t  If  you  will  come  to  France  with  me  next  yeaT)  we  will  go  and  sacri- 
fice on  that  sacred  spot  together,' — (/</.  p.  1 42. ) 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  became  intimate  with  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  S^rigne  during  bis  voyage  from  India,  and  has  left 
some  remarks  upon  tbem  in  the  Diary  publisbed  in  bis  Life. 

'  The  great  charm,'  he  says,  '  of  her  character  seems  to  me  a  natural 
virtue.  In  what  she  does,  as  well  as  in  what  she  says,  she  is  unforced 
and  unstadied  ;  nobody,  I  think,  had  so  much  morality  without  con- 
straint, and  played  so  much  with  amiaUe  feelings  without  falling  into 
rice.  Her  ingenious,  lively,  social  disposition,  gave  the  direction  to  ber 
mental  power.  She  has  so  filled  my  heart  with  affectionate  interest  in 
her  as  a  living  friend,  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  think  of  her  as 
a  writer,  or  as  having  a  style  ;  but  she  has  become  a  celebrated,  perhaps 
an  immortal  writer,  without  expecting  it :  she  is  the  only  classical  writer 
who  never  oonceived  the  possibility  of  acquiring  fame.  Withont  a  great 
force  of  style,  she  caald  not  have  communicated  those  feelings-  In  what 
does  that  talent  consist  ?  It  seems  mainly  to  consist  in  the  power  of 
working  bold  metaphors,  and  unexpected  turns  of  expression,  out  of  the 
most  familiar  part  of  conversational  Ittnguage.'* 

Sir  James  proceeds  to  give  an  interesting  analysis  of  this 
kind  of  style,  and  tbe  vay  in  which  it  obtains  ascendency  in  the 
most  polished  circles;  and  all  that  he  says  of  it  is  very  true. 
Bat  it  seems  to  db,  that  the  main  secret  of  the  'charm'  of 
Madame  de  S^rign^  is  to  be  found  neither  in  her  '  natural 
'  virtue,'  nor  in  toe  style  in  which  it  expressed  itself,  but  in 
something  which  interests  us  still  more  for  our  own  sakes  than  the 


*  Wemoira  ef  At  Life  of  tkt  Bight  Hen.  Sir  Jamu  Maekintotb, 
Sec.  Edit.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  217. 
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writer'*,  snd  vhieb  instindivelj  compelled  her  to  adopt  that  style 
M  its  natural  langnage.  We  doubt  extremely,  in  the  first  plaie, 
nhethtrr  any  great  '  charm*  ia  erer  felt  in  her  virtue,  natural  or 
Otherwise,  however  it  may  be  respected.  Readers  are  glad,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  correctness  of  her  reputation  enabled  her  to  write 
witb  BO  much  fraiety  and  boldness ;  and  perhaps  (without  at  all 
taking  for  granted  what  Bnssy-Rabutin  intimates  about  secret 
lovers)  it  ipvea  a  test  to  certain  freedoms  in  her  con  vers  hI  ion, 
which  are  by  no  means  rare ;  for  she  was  any  thing  but  a  prude. 
We  are  not  sure  that  her  character  for  personal  correctness  does 
not  sometimes  produce  even  an  awkward  impression,  in  (xinnpxion 
with  her  relations  to  tbe  court  and  the  mistresses;  though  the 
manner*  of  the  day,  and  her  superiority  to  sermonizing  and  hypo- 
crisy, relieve  it  from  one  of  ft  more  painful  nature.  Certain  we 
are,  however,  that  we  should  have  liked  her  still  better,  had  she 
manifested  a  power  to  love  somebody  else  besides  her  children ; 
had  she  married  again,  for  instance,  instead  of  passing  a  long 
widowhood  from  her  five>and>twtuitieth  year,  not,  assuredly,  out 
of  devotion  to  her  husband's  memory.  Such  a  marriage,  we  think, 
would  have  been  quite  as  natural  as  any  virtue  she  possessed. 
The  only  mention  of  her  husband  that  we  recollect  in  all  her 
correspondence,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  allusion  to  Ninon,  is 
in  the  following  date  of  a  letter  : — 

■  Pkrin,  Friday  Feb.  5,  1672.  This  i».j  thousand  years  I  was 
married.* 

We  do  not  accuse  her  of  heartlessness.  We  believe  she  had  « 
very  good  heart.  Probubly,  she  liked  to  be  her  own  misstress; 
but  this  does  not  quite  explain  the  matter  in  so  loving  a  person. 
There  were  people  in  her  own^  time  who  doubted  the  love  fui 
her  daughter — surely  with  great  want  of  justice.  But  natural 
as  that  virtue  was,  and  deliglitful  as  it  is  to  see  it,  was  the  exceta 
of  it  quite  so  natural  ?  or  does  a  tKbrough  intimacy  with  the 
letters  confirm  our  belief  in  that  excess?  It  does  not.  The 
love  was  real  and  great ;  but  the  secret  of  what  appears  to  be  its 
extravagance  is,  perhaps,  to  b&found  in  the  love  ol  power;  or,  not 
to  speak  harshly,  in  toe  inability  of  a  fond  mother  to  leave  off 
ber  nahits  of  guidance  and  dictation,  and  the  sense  of  her  import- 
ance to  her  child.  Hence  a  fidgetiness  on  one  side,  which  was 
too  much  allied  to  exaction  and  self-will,  and  a  proportionate 
tendency  to  ill-concealed,  and  at  lost  open  impatience  on  the 
other.  The  demand  for  letters  was  not  only  incessant  and 
avowed ;  it  was  to  be  met  witb  as  zealous  a  desire,  on  tbe  daugh- 
ter's part,  to  supply  them.  If  little  is  written,  pray  write  more : 
if  much,  don't  write  so  much  for  fear  of  headaches.  If  the  head- 
aches are  complained  of,  what  misery !  if  not  complained  of, 
something  worse  and  more  cruel  has  taken  place — it  is  a  con- 
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cealment.  Friends  must  take  care  hoT  they  epeak  of  the  daugh- 
ter as  too  Weil  and  happy.  The  mother  then  bring<t  to  our  mind 
the  FalkUnd  of  Shendan,  and  expresses  her  disgust  at  these 
'  perfect- health  folks.'  Even  lorers  tire  under  such  sttrtxUkmce  ; 
and  as  affections  between  mother  and  child,  however  beautiful, 
are  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  a  like  measure  of  reciprocity, 
a  similur  result  would  have  been  looked  for  by  the  discerning 
eyes  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  had  the  case  been  any  other  than 
her  own.  But  the  tears  of  self-love  mingle  vith  those  of  love, 
and  blind  the  kindest  natures  to  the  difference.  It  is  too  certain, 
or  rather  it  is  a  fact  which  reduces  the  love  to  a  goo<I  honent 
natural  size,  and  therefore  ought  not,  so  far,  to  be  lamented,  that 
this  fond  mother  and  daughter,  fond  though  they  were,  jangled 
8ome(tmts,like  their  inferiors,  boih  when  absent  and  present,  leav- 
ing nevertheless  a  large  measure  of  aSection  to  diffuse  itself  in  joy 
and  comfort  over  the  rest  of  their  intercourse.  It  is  a  common 
case,  and  we  like  neither  of  them  a  jot  the  less  for  it.  We  may 
only  be  allowed  to  repeat  our  wish  (as  Madame  de  Grignan  must 
often  have  done)  that  the  '  dear  Marie  de  Kabutin,'  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  calls  her,  had  had  a  second  husband,  to  divert  some 
of  the  rettpon  si  bill  ties  of  affection  from  her  daughter's  head. 
Let  us  recollect,  after  alt,  that  we  should  not  have  heard  of  the 
distress  but  for  the  affection  ;  that  millions  who  might  think  fit 
to  throw  stones  at  it,  would  in  reality  have  no  right  to  throw  a 
pebble;  and  that  the  wit  which  has  rendered  it  immortal,  is 
beautiful  for  every  species  of  truth,  but  this  single  defi<nency  in 
•elf- knowledge. 

7'hat  is  the  great  charm  of  Madame  de  S£vigii£  —  truth. 
Truth,  wit,  and  animal  spirits  compose  the  secret  of  her 
delijfhtfulness ;  but  truth  above  all,  for  it  is  that  which  shows 
all  tne  rest  to  be  true.  If  she  had  not  more  natund  virtues  than 
most  other  good  people,  she  had  more  natural  manners  ;  and  the 
universality  of  her  taste,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  spirits,  giving 
her  the  widest  range  of  enjoyment,  she  expressed  herself  naturally 
on  all  subjects,  and  did  not  disdain  the  simplest  and  most  fami- 
liar phraseology,  when  the  truth  required  it.  Familiarities  of 
style,  taken  by  themselves,  have  been  common  more  or  less  to 
all  wits,  from  the  days  of  Aristophanes  to  those  of  Byron  ;  and, 
in  general,  so  have  animal  spirits.  Rabelais  was  full  of  both. 
The  followers  of  Fulci  and  Bemi,  in  Italy,  abound  in  them. 
What  disUnguishes  Madame  de  Sevign^  is,  first,  that  she  was  a 
woman  so  writing,  which  till  her  time  aad  been  a  thing  unknown, 
and  has  not  been  since  witnessed  in  any  such  charming  degree; 
and  second,  and  above  all,  that  she  writes  '  the  truth,  the  whole 
'  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth ;'  never  giving  us  falsehood 
of  any  kind,  not  even  a  single  false  metaphor,  or  only  half- 
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£nie  simile  or  ilescriptioR ;  not  writing  for  any  purpose  on  earib, 
but  to  say  what  slie  felt,  and  please  those  who  could  feel  with 
her.  If  we  consider  how  few  writers  there  are,  even  anion^ 
tlie  best,  to  whom  this  praise,  in  its  inteerity,  can  apply,  we 
shall  be  struck,  perhaps,  with  a  little  surprise  and  sorrow  for  the 
craft  of  authors  in  general;  but  certainty  with  double  admiration 
for  Madame  dc  Sevign^.     We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  is 


always  rieht  in  opinion,  or  that  she  had  no  patty  or  eonven- 
tional  feelings.  She  entertained,  for  many  years,  some  strong 
prejudices.     She  Was  bred  up   in   so  exclusive  an  admiration 


for  the  poetry  of  Comeille,  that  she  thought  Racine  would  go 
out  of  fashion.  Her  loyalty  made  her  astonished  to  find  that 
Louis  was  not  invincible ;  and  her  connexion  with  the  Count  de 
Grignan,  who  was  employed  in  the  dragonadea  against  the  Hu- 
guenots, led  her  but  n^atively  to  disapprove  those  inhuman  ab- 
surdities. But  these  were  accidents  of  friendship  or  education  : 
ber  understanding  outlived  them  ;  nor  did  they  hinder  her,  mean- 
time, from  describing  truthfully  what  she  felt,  and  from  being  right 
as  well  as  true  in  nine-tenths  of  it  all.  Her  sincerity  made  even 
her  errors  a  part  of  her  truth.  She  never  pretended  to  be  above 
what  she  felt ;  never  assumed  a  profound  knowledge  ;  never  dis- 
guised ati  ignorance.  Her  mirth,  and  her  descriptions,  may  some- 
times appear  exaggerated;  but  the  spirit  of  truth,  not  of  contra- 
diction, IS  in  them ;  and  excess  in  such  cases  is  not  falsehood, 
but  enjoyment — not  the  wine  adulterated,  but  the  cup  running 
over.  All  her  wit  is  healthy;  all  its  images  entire  and  appli- 
cable throughout — not  palsy- stricken  with  irrelevance ;  not  forced 
in,  and  then  foond  wanting,  like  Walpole's  conceit  about  the  trees, 
in  the  passage  above  quoted.  Madame  de  S^vign^  never  wrote 
such  a  passage  tn  her  life.  All  her  lightest  and  most  fanciful 
images,  all  her  mostdaring  expressions,  have  the  strictestpropriety, 
the  most  genuine  feeling,  a  home  in  the  heart  of  truth ; — as  when, 
for  example,  she  says,  amidst  continual  feasting,  that  she  is  *  fa- 
'  mished  for  want  of  hunger;'  that  there  were  no  'interlineations' 
in  the  conversation  of  a  lady  who  spoke  from  the  heart;  that  she 
went  to  vespers  one  evening  out  of  pure  opposition,  which  taught 
ber  to  comprehend  the  'sacred  obstinacy  of  martyrdom;'  that 
she  did  not  keep  a  '  philosopher's  shop ; '  that  it  is  difficult  for 
people  in  trouble  to  '  bear  thunder-claps  of  bliss  in  others.'  It  is 
the  same  from  the  first  letter  we  have  quoted  to  the  last ;  from 
the  proud  and  merry  boasting  of  the  young  mother  with  a  boy, 
to  the  candid  shudder  about  tne  approach  of  old  age,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  death  to  grant  a  moment  to  the  dying  statesman — '  no, 
not  a  single  moment.'  She  loved  nature  and  truth  without  mis- 
giving; and  nature  and  truth  loved  her  in  return,  and  have 
crowned  her  with  glory  and  honour.     -^ '  -         ,, 
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Abt.  VII. —  The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  Jw-  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knoicledye.  8vo.  Vol.  X.  Part  I.  Lon- 
don :   1842. 

A  LTHODOK  it  is  not  our  babit  to  notice  any  part  of  a  new  pub- 
"^^  lication  unUi  the  undertaking,  if  it  conaist  of  successive 
volumes,  is  completed,  we  think  it  a  duty  not  to  pass  unnoticed 
the  first  step  which  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know~ 
ledge  has  taken  towards  adequately  supplying  the  want  long  felt 
in  English  literature,  of  a  carefully  prepared  Universal  Bio- 
graphy ;  because  we  consider  this  to  be  a  work  of  paramount 
usefulness,  and  such  as,  in  all  probability,  only  an  extensive 
Association  could  undertake.  The  design  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  those  who  direct  the  concerns  of  the  Body ;  and  if  it 
is  honestly  completed,  and  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the  sample 
before  us,  it  will  carry  the  name  of  the  undertakers  with  merited 
honour  to  every  quarter  of  the  lettered  world.  That  it  will,  at 
any  rate,  be  completed,  the  fact  of  its  being  set  on  foot  by  sucb 
a  Society,  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  guarantee;  and  this  is  a 
circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  publ'c,  as  it  does 
away  all  the  unpleasant  apprehensions  that  must  attend  so  ex* 
tensive  a  publication,  if  commenced  by  one  or  a  few  individuals. 
It  is  on  this  account  particularly  that  we  now  notice  it,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  all  the  publicity,  and,  in  as  far  as  the  design  is 
concerned,  all  the  recommendation  that  this  Journal  can  afford  it. 

Down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  biographi- 
cal works  were  confined  to  particular  classes;  the  most  elaborate 
ef  them  relating  to  Ecclesiastics.  Thus  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
Omnium,  written  by  Flemish  Jesuits,  and  of  which  the  first  part 
appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1643,  extends  to  no  leas  than  fifty'tnree 
folio  volumes ;  aad  Tillemont's  Mfmoiret  pour  servir  a  FHisioire 
Ecdeiiatlique  det  six  premiers  Siiclea  de  HEglise,  published  at 
Puris  in  1693,  to  sixteen  quarto  volumes. 

Nor  has  English  literature  been  altogether  deficient  in  bio- 
graphical works,  limited  to  particular  objects.  Of  these,  the 
widest  in  iu  range  is  the  Biographia  Biitamtica,  or  the  lives  of 

*  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have  flourished  in  Great  Britain 

*  and  Ireland  from  the  earliest  agea  to  the  present  time.'  The 
first  edition  was  completed  in  five  volumes  folio,  in  1766;  and 
about  twelve  years  afterwards,  Dr  Andrew  Kippis,  with  the  aid 
of  Iiord  Hardwicke,  (the  author  of  the  Athenian  Lettert,)  Lord 
Haiies,  Dr  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr  Douglas,  Bishop  of 
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Saliabury,  Sir  William  BUckstone,  and  other  eminent  persons, 
undertook  a  new  edition,  which  was  carried  down  to  the  letter 
F,  but  no  furtlier.  The  loss  to  oar  historical  literaturtr,  by  the 
failure  of  this  groAtly  improved  and  extended  edition,  was  cod- 
siderable. 

It  was  in  thftyear  1673  that  Moron's  Grand  Dictionnaire,  Ba- 
torigue  et  Critique,  a  work  mainly  biog;raphical,  appeared ;  and  it 
was  extended  in  twenty  subsequent  editions  durln);  the  succeeding 
etffhty  years  to  ten  times  its  original  bulk.  Baylc'a Dictiomiaire, 
Historique  et  Critique,  so  justly  celebrated,  was  at  first  intended 
only  as  a  supplement  to  Mor^ri  :  it  is  almost  entirely  biographical, 
and  the  last  edition  of  it  extends  to  seventeen  octavo  volumes. 
Of  both  Mor^ri  and  Bayle,  translations  or  abridf^ements  had  been 
published  in  England  before  the  middle  of  the  lust  ctintury  ;  and 
both  were  incorporated,  wth  many  additions,  in  the  well-known 
'  General  Historical  Dictionary,'  compiled  by  Dr  Birch  aud 
others,  and  published  in  ten  volumes  folio. 

At  lengtn  there  appeared  in  France,  under  the  title  of  Bio- 
grctpkie  VnineratUe,  a  biogrsphical  dii-lionary  aiming  at  univer- 
saliiyi  and  aided  by  the  literary  cnntnbittlons  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  in  France,  in  fitty-two  octavo  volumts, 
completed  in  ld28.  Since  tha(  time  a  supplemtrnt  has  been 
begun,  of  which  twenty  volumes  have  alri'ady  a|ipe«red.  Al- 
though unequal  in  the  merit  of  its  articles — an  fvil  unavoidable 
in  works  of  great  extent  by  various  auihors— and  atthough  de- 
ficient in  iiiforaiatton  concerning  the  obscurer  persons  whose 
lives  one  especially  desires  to  find  treated  in  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary, on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  flsewhere  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  the  Biographic  Vnieergelle  is  a  work  of 
which  France  has  just  reason  to  be  proud— whvther  on  account 
of  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  executed. 

We  are  reluctant  to  torn  from  this  monument  of  the  learning, 
talents,anda8siduity  of  our  neighbours,  to  the  only  corresponding 
publication  which  we  can  mention  in  our  own  language — namely, 

*  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,'  completed  in  1817,  after 
a  hurried  publication  of  oviiy  five  years,  in  ihir'y-two  ociavo 
volumes — a  bulk  into  which  it  had  grown  from  its  original  size 
in  1761-7,  when,  under  the  name  of  ihe  *  English  Gent;ral  Bii>- 

*  gruphical  Dictionary,'  it  was  pulilitihcd  in  twelve  volumes. 

Chalmers's  compilation  contains  many  lives  valuable  for  their 
accuracy  and  their  learning ;  but  these  were  chiefly  transferred 
from  Other  works,  particularly  that  on  which  his  own  was  built; 
for  the  new  contributioos,  though  not  invariably  bad,  are  not  such 
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as  can  satisfy  either  the  learned  or  the  geoeral  reader.  They 
often  evince  a  narTOw  and  iotolerant  spirit,  and  bare,  in  a  word, 
no  authority. 

Far  superior,  in  point  of  ability  and  execution,  was  a  work 
wbicb,  though  by  a  few  years  earlier,  we  mention  after  that  of 
Chalmers,  bt^cause  not  in  its  plan  universal.  We  here  refer  to 
the  work  conducted  by  Dr  John  Aikin,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  '  General  Biography,  or  Lives,  critical  and  historical,  of 
'  the  most  eminent  persons  of  all  ages,  countries,  conditions,  and 
*  profession!),  arranged  according  to  alphabetical  order.'  I'be 
Kev.  Dr  William  Enfield,  the  learned  and  skilful  abridger  />f 
Brucker's  *  History  of  Philosophy,'  had  been  originally  associated 
in  the  editorship,  but  be  died  at  en  early  period  of  the  progress 
of  the  work ;  and  most  and  the  best  of  the  lives  were  written  by 
the  surviving  editor.  But  a  great  many,  of  very  considerable  abi- 
lity, though  perhaps  of  lens  elegance,  were  contributed  by  various 
other  writers;  particularly  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  Mr  Nicol- 
son,  and  Mr  William  Johnston.  This  work,  which  is  by  some 
tbiiutfbt  to  be  a  little  tinged  by  sectarian  prejudices,  extended  to 
ei^ht  quarto  volumes  ;  but  these  unfortunately  did  not  eomplett) 
it,  by  ezhaustinjf  the  alphabet,  as  the  volume  last  published 
closes  wiib  the  life  of  Samuel,  ^e  Hebrew  judge  and  prophet. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  appeared  in  the  year  1799,  the  eighth 
in  1813. 

These  meagre  notices  are  not  introduced  certainly  as  a  com- 
pleted piece  ot  literary  history,  but  merely  as  helping  to  show  the 
magnitude  of  that  degideratam  in  our  literature  which  the  Society 
fur  the  iUffuaion  of  Vsejul  KnowUdge  (never  perhaps  so  well  de- 
,  serving  the  title)  bas  undertaken  to  supply.  It  may  now  be 
expected  that  we  should  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  that  com- 
mencing poi'tion  of  the  undertaking  here  presented  to  us. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  scarcely  possible,  and  it  would,  in  fact, 
be  extremely  unsatisfactory,  to  select,  in  this  half  volume,  any 
particular  lives  calculated  to  serve  as  samples  of  the  whole. 
The  space  occupied  by  any  one  memoir,  in  a  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary which  aims  at  universality  and  completeness,  ought  to  be 
so  small  as  to  admit  little  of  that  discursiveness  and  dissertation 
which  olten  destroys  all  proportion  among  the  articles  of  the 
Siograp/iie  Vniceratlle  ;  and  if  we  here  found  long  and  elaborate 
lives,  we  should  fear  that  they  must  extend  the  dictionary  to  an 
inconvenient  bulk,  or  that  to  them  must  be  sacrificed  lives,  wiib- 
out  which  it  would  have  no  claim  to  completeness.  The  lives, 
however,  of  Abelard,  Pope  Adrian,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the 
late  Mr  Abernetby,  and  President  Adams,  may  be  mentioned, 
among  inatiy  others,  aa  equally  intereiting  by  their  fulness  and 
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instTQCtire  by  their  accuracy.  Among  otfaer  peculiar  recom- 
mendatioDs  which  the  practised  enquirer  will  discover,  may  be 
mentioned  the  introduction  of  many  lives  on  which  little  or  no 
information  is  to  be  obtained  elsewhere— as  the  oriental,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Arabic  articles,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Scriptural 
articles.  The  freedom  from  all  party  and  sectarian  bias,  is  a 
merit  of  a  far  higher  order,  here  easily  to  be  discerned  ;  thus  fur- 
nishinpf  a  reasonable  and  strong  presumption  that  the  work  will, 
throughout,  possess  this  gran  a  historical  requisite. 

One  part  of  the  Society's  plan  deserves  peculiar  commenda- 
tion, on  account  both  of  its  usefulness  to  the  student,  and  of  the 
security  which  it  affords,  that  the  authors  have  resorted  to  the  best 
sources  for  their  information — we  mean  the  ample  and  exact  list 
of  authorities  at  the  foot  of  each  article.  Although  the  uame  of 
the  writer  of  a  life  is  annexed  to  it,  nothing  can  be  less  satisfac- 
tory to  the  reader  than  to  find  a  number  of  facts  related,  without 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  within  the  author's  reach  ; 
and  without  any  indication  of  the  sources  to  which  an  inquisi- 
tive reader  may  wish  to  resort  for  further  knowledge.  The  want 
of  this  is  a  cardinal  defect  in  the  Biograpkie  Universelie,  as  well 
as  in  Chalmers.  Some  of  that  extensive  selection  of  lives  con- 
tained in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encifclopadia  Britannica,  furnish 
highly  commendable  examples  of  this  great  recommendation ; 
whilst  others,  particulaHy  those  contributed  to  that  work  by  the 
late  Dr  Thomas  Young — illustrious  both  as  a  man  of  Science 
and  of  Letters — may  help  to  point  out  another  most  useful  re- 
quisite, that  of  carefully  indicating  every  acknowledged  piece  of 
an  author,  however  small,  and  whether  published  separately,  or  in 
Transactions  and  Journals. 

.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  the  learned  editor  of  this  Dic- 
tionary (Professor  Long)  will  have  to  encounter,  is  perhaps  the 
acquiring  of  accurate  and  impartial  information  concerning  per* 
sons  who  have  lived  in,  or  near  our  own  times.  In  the  lives  of 
such  persons,  there  will,  too,  be  a  perpetual  tendency  to  give  an 
undue  extension,  besides  the  greater  danger  of  running  into  un- 
fair censure  or  panegyric.  On  these  tendencies,  the  eye  of  the 
Editor  must  be  vigilantly  fixed,  and  his  authority  to  repress 
vigorously  exercised.  The  lives  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Abbot, 
of  his  namesake  the  Speaker,  of  the  ingenious  and  accomnlishecl 
architects  Robert  and  James  Adam,  and  of  their  amiable  and 
venerable  kinsman  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Scottish 
Jury  Court,  may  he  pointed  out  as  laudably  avoiding  these 
faulU. 

The  great  importance  of  this  undertaking  we  have  already 
jtdverted  to;  and  it  is  one  which  in  a  peculia 
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mends  it  to  this  Society ;  as  there  can  be  no  more  effectual 
Dieana  devised  of  diffusing  knowledge,  in  an  agreeable  form,  in 
every  department  of  human  exertion. 

The  expediency  of  a  numerous  Association  undertaking  Buch  a 
work  has  also  been  already  stated.  Not  only  must  it  occasion  a 
heavy  temporary  loss,  of  which  no  individual  can  be  expected  to 
run  the  risk ;  but  the  powers  of  inspection,  and  of  correction, 
possessed  by  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  of  various  habits  of  thinking 
and  kinds  of  information,  give  the  public  the  best  chance  of 
truth  being  pursued  and  error  avoided.  Having  thus  hailed,  with 
a  hearty  welcome,  the  appearance  of  a  work  wnich  we  had  long 
wished,  rather  than  hoped  to  see  commenced  by  competent  un- 
dertakers, we  shall  not  ^1  to  keep  an  eye  upon  its  progress ; 
and  to  point  out  any  failures  or  bachslidings  that  may  appear 
to  be  departures  from  its  design  and  spirit,  and  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  objects  of  its  enlightened  promoters. 


Art.  VIII. — I.  Financial  Statement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  made 
Uth  March  1842.     London,  1842. 

2.  Speech  of  Charlet  Wood,  Esq,,  M.P.,  on  tlie  Zhdy  on  Foreign 
Wool     1842. 

3.  Spetcltes  of  Viscount  Pahneraton  on  Wednesday  lOrt  May,  and 
^\st  July  1842.     Ridgways,  1842. 

"Political  and  party  triumphs  differ  as  much  in  principle  as  in 
-"-  degree.  By  some,  the  mere  possession  of  office,  and  the  per- 
sonal advantages  either  enjoyed  orexpected,  are  considered  a  party 
triumph.  This  is  but  low  selfishness,  however  it  may  assume  the 
disguise  of  public  spirit.  To  others,  party  success  is  understood 
to  represent  the  overthrow  of  a  political  opponent,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  power  by  a  friend.  This,  althougn  raised  above  selfish- 
ness, is  yet  below  true  patriotism.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  strife, 
and  the  exultation  of  victory : — la  gloria  maggior  dope  Uperiglio. 
It  resembles  rather  the  reward  '  reaped  in  the  iron  harvests 
*  of  the  field,'  than  the  nobler  crown  which  bears  the  in- 
scription ob  cites  sermlos.  A  higher  and  a  nobler  triumph 
is  that,  of  which  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey  to  power,  in  Novem- 
ber 1830,  affords  the  most  brilliant  example.  On  that  occasion 
the  change  of  the  government  was  secondary  to  the  alteration  of 
policy  ;  and  the  success  of  the  Whigs  was  forgotten  in  the  suc- 
cess of  that  cause  which  adopted  as  its  principles  Reform,  Peace, 
and  Retrenchment ; — principles  carried  into  effect  by  Lord  Grey 
in  every  act  of  his  admimstration.    In  a  cose  like  this,  party 
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triumph  ii  exalted,  yet  tbe  feeling  it  excites  are  DOt  unmixed. 
It  is  impossible  to  forget,  that  the  power  which  is  used  for  the 
benefit  of  others  is  yet  possessed  by  ourselves.  Pre-eminence, 
admitted  superiority  over  the  falleu  enemy,  are  all  claimed  by 
the  rictorious  party ;  and  the  success  of  a  good  measure  is  not 
the  less  felt,  wben  it  is  announced  amidst  the  exulting  cheers 
following  a  triumphant  division.  In  each  of  the  cases  we  hare 
described,  selfish  feeling  and  personal  motives  may,  and  at  times 
must  enter ;  and  these,  like  the  alloy  spoken  of  by  Lord  Bacon, 
though  making  the  metal  of  party  work  better,  yet  debase  it. 

To  render  party  triumph  pure,  it  should  be  separated  from 
all  these  grosser  substances.  If  reduced  to  a  triumph  of  prin- 
ciple only — if  the  success  attained  is  that  of  sound  opinion, 
if  the  benefits  we  receive  are  gained  by  us  as  members  of  the 
community  and  not  as  members  of  a  party,  if  they  are  shared 
with  all  our  fellow-citizens,  if  their  ultimate  tendency  is  to 
benefit  all  our  fellow-men,  and  if  freed  from  all  the  biasses  of 
gratified  ambition — it  appears  to  us,  that  in  this  case  political 
success  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  moral  triumph ;  and  that  it 
is  of  all  triumphs  the  most  exalted  and  the  most  enduring.  Nor 
is  it  true  that,  in  assigning  this  guperionty  to  the  success  of 
party  principles,  as  distinguished  from  the  possession  of  political 
power,  there  is  any  over-refinement  of  doctrine.  Our  politi- 
cal afiection  is  not  a  mere  Platonism.  In  reality,  we  shall  em~ 
brace  the  Juno,  and  not  the  cloud;  for  we  confidently  believe  that 
a  party  giving  those  generous  impulses  to  their  country,  which 
practically  advance  the  cause  of  liberty,  knowledge,  civilization* 
and  truth,  will  receive,  as  they  deserve,  from  their  contemporaries, 
and  still  more  certainly  from  posterity,  the  reward  of  fame  and 
gratitude;  whilst  those  who  become  the  passive  and  frequently 
the  reluctant  slaves  of  circumstances — men  who  change  their 
course  while  they  adhere  to  their  opinions — may,  by  dexterous 
shiflings  of  the  sail  and  trimming  of  the  ballast,  keep  a  crazy 
boat  ^oat,  or  preserve  a  discontented  crew  from  open  mutiny ; 
but  must  lessen,  if  they  do  not  forfeit,  their  claim  on  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  those  fellow-men  in  whose  sight  they  are  acU 
ing,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  are  bound  to  act. 

The  general  observations  we  have  made,  apply  in  a  most  re- 
markable degree  to  the  events  of  the  Last  Session.  We  know 
not  whether  the  great  victory  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  success  of 
the  Municipal  Act,  the  repeal  of  all  laws  imposing  civil  disqua- 
lifications for  reli^ous  opinions,  have  been  triumphs  practically 
greater  than  those  which  may  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  Liberal 
opinions  during  the  session  of  1842,  We  are  Qoite  prepared 
for  the  scoffing  reply  of  our  poliHcsl  opponents.  They  will  tell 
us,  that  it  is  to  tliem,  and  to  them  only,  Uiat  is  justry  due  all 
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tbat  has  been  acbiered.  They  will  tell  us,  that  as  their  leaders 
carried  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829,  so  they  hare  laid  the  foun- 
dation or  commercial  freedom  in  1842.  We  thank  them  for  their 
illustration,  and  we  moat  fully  admit  its  analogy.  One  which 
more  entirety  confirms  our  argument  could  not  well  be  found. 
In  that  glorious  procession  which  ushered  in  eight  millions  of 
our  countrymen  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  it  is  true 
that  the  Tory  leaders  were  most  prominent  figures.  But  let 
the  impartial  historian  decide  in  what  character  they  appeared. 
On  the  car  of  triumph  were  raised  the  images  of  Fox  and  of 
Grattan,  surroundea  by  those  living  statesmen  who  justly 
claimed  an  identity  of  principle,  and  who  personified  the  vic- 
tory which  h:id  been  won.  Their  opponents  seemed  less  the 
conquerors,  than  the  slaves  who  haa  surrendered  to  force;  or 
they  could  be  considered  but  as  mercenary  troops  at  the  best, 
who,  deserting  their  ancient  standards,  had  passed  over  to  the 
enemy's  ranks,  at  the  <lictation  of  their  Candottieri.  Xor  was 
this  change  of  position  effected  without  the  curses  loud  and 
deep,  and  the  bitter  scoff,  and  the  contemptuous  ridicule  of  their 
former  and  more  consistent  comrades.  Tne  disgrace  and  igno- 
miny were  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  generous  forbearance  of 
those  to  whom  the  triumph  was  in  reality  due.  Those  who  had 
made  every  sacrifice  but  that  of  prindple  for  the  Catholic 
cause,  might  well  afford  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  conduct  ot 
those  who  in  1829  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  former  prin- 
ciple and  their  friends,  but  who  declined  making  any  other  sacri- 
fice. If  the  Catholic  question  is  the  precedent  relied  on  in 
justification  of  the  events  of  1842,  on  the  grounds  we  have 
stated  we  fully  admit  its  force  and  its  applicability. 

Do  we  then  blame  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  in  1842, 
any  more  than  the  Duke  •of  Wellington's  cabinet  of  1829  ? 
We  do  not  blame;  but  neither  can  we  commend.  In  both 
cases,  the  men  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  events.  In  the 
history  of  states,  there  are  periods  in  which  words  when  spoken 
cannot  be  recalled  ;  there  are  measures  which,  however  stigma- 
tized, none  b«t  the  most  frantic  partisans  can  dream  of  repeal- 
ing. Further,  these  measures  and  declarations,  if  founded  on 
just  principles,  become  the  abundant  source  of  measures  of  the 
same  character.  The  seed  is  cast  into  the  earth — it  must  and  will 
germinate — the  harvest  may  be  more  or  less  delayed — it  may  be 
reaped  by  other,  and  by  unfriendly  hands;  but  the  harvest-time 
will  surely  come,  and  in  its  abundance  the  labours  of  those  who 
broke  up  what  seemed,  for  the  time,  an  ungrateful  soil — the  skill 
of  the  husbandman  who  first  guided  the  ploufi' 
the  good  seed,  which  God  has  b 


guided  the  plough,  he  who  sowed 
s  blessed  with  the  increase — will  not 
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be  foTgotten  in  acknowledgmente  ofiered  to  the  better-paid  la- 
bourer, who  has  gathered  the  sheaves  into  hia  bam,  and  vho 
enjo^B  the  produce.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  thank  Fox 
and  Grattan  for  the  Bill  of  1829 ;  and  Lord  J.  Russell  and  Mr 
Baring  for  all  that  is  good  in  Sir  R.  Peel's  Budget. 

So  far  from  exaggerating,  we  have  greatly  under-rated  the 
events  of  1842  in  comparing  them  with  the  act  of  1829.  The 
last  case  was  infinitely  stronger  than  the  former.  A  truer  analogy- 
would  have  been  found  if  Mr  Perdval,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  a  general  election  made  triumph- 
ant by  the  cry  of  No  Popery,  had  himself  proposed  and  earned 
the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  dtsqualiS cations.  The  opposing  prin- 
ciples of  party  were  never  so  distinctly  marked  as  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. Party  symbols  were  never  go  ostentatiously  displayed. 
Elections  were  never  made  the  scenes  of  more  unscrupulous  tac- 
tics, or  of  more  deadly  struggles.  The  last  session  of  the  last 
parliament  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  charges  brought 
agunst  the  Whig  government,  as  well  as  their  measures ;  these 
charges,  collectea  from  the  debates,  furnished  unfailing  themes  at 
every  Conservative  dinner,  and  at  the  hustings  of  every  county 
and  borough  throughout  the  empire.  At  the  close  of  every  ses- 
sion Toryism  was  made  easy,  and  was  adapted  to  all  capacities 
in  speeches  of  great  point,  and  signal  disingenuousness.  The 
astute  orator,  to  whom  the  robes  of  the  advocate  are  better  adapted 
than  the  ermine  of  an  impartial  judge,  whilst  affecting  to  hold 
the  balance  even,  never  employed  any  other  than  false  weights. 
His  sarcastic  and  sententious  accusations  were  repeated  and  mul- 
tiplied by  a  thousand  echoes.  The  agriculturists  were  taught  to 
consider  their  interests  to  be  endangered  by  the  measures  of  the 
Whig  government ;  they  were  taught  to  consider  their  existence 
as  a  class,  to  be  identified  with  the  corn-laws  of  1828.  The 
new  poor-law  was  described  as  bein^  equally  contrary  to  hu- 
manity and  to  religion ;  and  the  union  work-houses  were  de- 
signated Whig  Bastiles.  Foreign  competition,  and  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse,  were  held  up  to  odium,  as  the  antagonist 
principles  to  British  prosperity,  and  as  the  dreams  of  that  re- 
viled class,  the  political  economists.  'Hie  animosity  of  the  manu- 
facturing labourers  was  excited  against  their  employers,  by  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  idle  cry  for  a  ten  hours'  bill ;  and 
by  the  propagation  of  the  delusion,  that  the  same  rate  of  wages 
could  be  paia  for  a  reduced  period  of  labour.  Wherever  any 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  police  force,  better  adapted  for 
the  repression  and  punishment  of  crime  than  the  inefficient  Con- 
Btabulary  of  former  times,  this  was  denounced  as  an  invasion  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subjects.    The  democratic  views  of  the  Chartist* 
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were  all  forgotten,  and  pardoned,  wherever  the  Chartists  could 
be  used  as  effective  adversanes  to  the  Whig  party.  The  plan 
of  the  government  for  extending  education  among  the  poorer 
classes,  was  described  as  being  an  insult  to  the  Church,  and  as 
leading  to  latitudinarianigm  and  in-eligion.  Kvery  measure  of 
legal  reform,  whether  it  applied  to  the  correction  of  that  monster 
abuse  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  to  the  grand  plan  of  Local 
Courts,  was  held  up  to  suspicion ;  and  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  bottomed  on  a  love  of  patronage,  and  a  desire  to  promote 
politicalinfluenceandpoliCicalcorruption.  The  Irish  policy  of  the 
government  was  denounced  as  being  cramped  and  restrained  by 
the  supposed  coercion  exercised  over  the  Lord-Lieutenant  by  Mr 
O'Connell  and  his  associates.  A  battery  was  fixed  and  pointed 
against  the  Irish  Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  guns  were  worked  by 
the  most  violent  partisans  of  the  Orange  party  in  parliament.  The 
defects  of  the  Irish  acts  for  registering  voters  were  exaggerated  as 
well  as  exposed — the  most  vigorous  and  brilliant  of  the  Tory  de- 
baters, taking  the  lead  in  the  attack,  proclaiming  loudly  the  duty 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  an  instant  remedy,  and  committing  him- 
self, with  cnaracteristic  impetuosity  and  indiscretion,  to  the  special 
remedy  which  he  and  his  party  considered  needful.  Our 
foreign  policy  was  made  the  topic  of  the  most  virulent,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  contradictory  attacks.  The  foreign 
secretary  was  alternately  charged  with  having  made  this  country 
the  subservient  and  submissive  agent  of  France ;  and  with  hav- 
ing rudely  and  mischievously  abandoned  the  French  alliance. 
At  one  moment  was  Mehemet  Ali  held  up  as  the  originator  of  all 
Eastern  civilization  ;  and  at  another  the  Porte  was  described  as 
the  moat  precious  and  valuable  ofourallies.  The  Shahof  Persia, 
for  some  short  time  was  made  the  idol  of  the  Tory  skirmishers, 
who,  however,  soon  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  captive 
courier  of  Sir  John  M'Meill.  Shah  Sooja,  Dost  Mahomed,  and 
the  Emperor  of  China,  found  their  appropriate  champions,  who 
united  in  condemning  all  things  done,  and  all  persons  employed 
by  the  Whig  government.  Ko  passion  or  prejudice  was  neglected 
that  could  be  excited  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  Tory  ranks. 
Some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  anti-slavery  committees  were 
induced  to  raise  their  voices  even  against  the  party  which,  hav- 
ing first  abolished  the  slave  trade,  oad  finally  blotted  out  from 
our  statute-book  the  name  of  slavery.  Even  the  advocates  of 
temperance  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  were  taught  to  con- 
sider hostilities  in  China  as  a  war  intended  to  compel  a  moral 
and  self-denying  race  to  consume  opium  agiunst  their  will.  It 
is  true  that  the  too  eager  hounds  were  now  and  then  checked 
at  the  cover  side,  or  btopped  when  in  full  cry,  by  an  authoritative 
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voice  which  they  did  not  presume  to  disobey.  And  from  the 
authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  well  as  from  the  dis- 
cretion and  good  feelin?  of  the  nobleman  now  at  the  head  of 
the  foreign  office,  the  violence  and  unfairness  of  party  attack,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  mitigated,  where  it  could  not  he  re- 
pressed. The  attacks  on  Lord  Palmerston'i  measures,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  were  generally  made  and  supported  by  men  who 
certainly  did  not  add  much  of  weight,  either  moral  or  intellectual, 
to  the  vehemence  of  assault — as  ineffective  as  they  were  daring 
and  unscrupulous.  The  government  were  also  charged  witn 
weakness  in  being  occasionally  constrained,  by  the  press  of  pub- 
lic business  or  by  the  unfair  opposition  they  encountered,  to  post- 
pone measures  which  had  been  promised  and  announced.  Amongst 
these  cases,  the  postponement  of  the  bill  for  reforming  the  eccle- 
nastical  courts  was  frequently  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  a  good  mea- 
sure lost,  or  suspended,  by  the  incapacity  or  carelessnesa  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  government.  The  same  charges  of  weakness  and  in- 
competence were  made  whenever  any  government  measures  were 
curtailed  or  modified  in  deference  to  tne  judgment  of  their  po- 
litical opponents.  But  the  hesC  simulated  indignation  was  re- 
served for  the  alleged  neglect  of  the  financial  interests  of  the 
country  by  the  Whigs;  for  the  reluctance  shown  by  them  to 
keep  up  a  surplus  income;  for  the  desire  practically  manifested 
to  repeal  taxation  ;  and  for  the  augmentation,  assumed  to  have 
been  made,  to  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory of  complaint,  was  placed  their  delay  in  introducing  measures 
for  the  regulation  of  banking,  and  of  our  currency.  Such  were  a 
few  of  the  grievous  charges  brought  against  Lord  Melbourne's 
government,  and  its  supporters ;  and  the  disunion  of  the  liberal 
ranks,  and  the  violence  of  many  of  the  newspapers,  were  referred 
to  as  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  universal  condemnation  of  the 
Whig  party. 

Kesults  of  the  most  opposite  description  were  promised,  as 
the  immediate  and  inevitable  consequences  of  a  Tory  advent 
to  power.  Under  their  Saturnian  reign,  all  that  was  dark 
and  unpropitious  was  to  become  bright  and  genial.  Power 
was  to  be  substituted  for  weakness  ;  financial  property 
for  financial  discredit;  the  influence  of  Britain  with  foreign 
powers  was  to  be  restored  to  its  palmy  state,  as  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna : — we  were  told  that  no  sovereign  would  hereafter  dare 
to  hesitate  in  fulfilling  his  engagements  ;  commerce  was  again  to 
crowd  our  ports  with  her  snips  and  valuable  cargoes.  The 
manu^turing  population,  protected  from  foreign  competition, 
and  from  the  supposed  cruelty  of  their  masters,  were  promised 
an  increase  in  w(^th,  under  the  blessbgs  of  a  ten-hours'  bill. 
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Cliartisia  and  SocialiBm  were  to  be  eztinguiBhed ;  and  tranquillity 
was  to  be  the  result  of  obedience  to  laws  administered  under 
trustworthy  Tory  authorities!  The  new  poor-lnw  bill  was  to 
be  repealed,  or,  at  least,  the  despots  of  Somerset  House  were 
to  be  dethroned.  Ireland  was  to  be  gorerned  on  what  were 
called  Protestant  principles;  the  personal  animosity  and  unmi- 
tigated railingii  heretofore  directed  against-^r  O'Connell,  were 
to  assume  the  shape  of  practical  measures  of  repression ;  and, 
above  all,  tbe  general  policy  of  the  government  was  neither  to 
be  checked  nor  controlled  bv  any  fear  of  the  ultra-popular  party, 
nor  interrupted  or  influenced  from  apprehensions  of  tbe  Rbman 
Catholics.  The  cry  for  repeal  was  to  be  met  by  unmeasured 
Bcorn  and  uncompromising  defiance.  Tbe  education  of  tbe  people 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  Tbe  mutilated  versions  of  the  Scriptures  were  to  be 
banished  from  tbe  Irish  national  schools.  Archbishop  Whately 
and  bis  excellent  colleague,  Archbishoi)  Murray,  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  their  sphere  of  useful  and  honourable  labour  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  England,  a  lay  and  political  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  usuiping  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, was  to  be  replaced  by  a  syndicate  of  bisbopa,  assisted  by 
the  learned  members  fbr  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. But  we  need  not  proceed  with  this  enumeration.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  all  points  whatsoever,  the  conduct  of 
tbe  promised  Tory  ministers  was  described  as  likely  to  form  a 
contrast  to  that  pursued  by  their  too  long  successful  opponents ; 
and  on  eVery  one  of  tbe  questions  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
the  strongest  expectations  of  a  practical  change  of  policy  were 
either  held  out  directly,  or  were  encouraged  by  silent  but  ex- 
pressive acquiescence,  as  the  immediate  results  of  a  change  in 
the  Councils  of  ber  Majesty. 

It  was  under  tbe  influence  of  these  expectations  that  U)e 
General  ElecUon  of  1642  took  place.  An  appeal  was  made  tn  the 
strongest  and  the  most  widely-spread  prejudices,  fiut  we  doubt 
whether  this  appeal  would  have  been  successful,  had  it  not  been 
for  other  contemporaneous  olrcumstanceb.  Unreasonable  alarms 
had  induced  many  very  respectable  but  tJmid  friends  of  liberal 
opinions  to  withdraw,  or  at  least  to  modify,  tbe  support  which 
they  gave  to  tbe  Whig  government.  England  is  neyer  with- 
out a  numerous  class  who  are  prone  to  be  influenced  by  ap- 
prehension and  timidity ;  and  in  this  instance  the  ranks  of  the 
Alarmists  received  many  recruits.  The  political  fallaoiei  which 
hare  been  exposed  with  so  much  humour  by  Bentham,  were 
alt  brought  into  play.  Those  who  did  not,  and  eould  not, 
object  to   Lord   Melbourne  and  his  colleagues,  expressed  t^ 
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most  unbouncled  and  unconquerable  dislike  to  some  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  by  whom  the  Cabinet  was  supported. 
Where  no  valid  argument  could  be  urged  against  the  measures 
which  the  government  had  actually  proposed,  it  was  sug- 
gested, without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  that  other  measures, 
intended  to  be  proposed  thereafter,  were  dangerous  and  revo- 
lutionary. On  the  other  band,  while  the  defection  took  place 
of  men  orer-scrupulouB  and  apprehensive,  the  demands  of  the 
more  eager  politicians  increased  in  number  and  in  d^ree. 
They  considered  the  loss  of  the  farmer  class  of  adherents,  to 
impose  upon  the  Government  a  necessity  of  going  much  be- 
yond all  their  previously  declared  opinions.  They  considered  the 
Government  bound  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Radical  School, 
and  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Nor  were  the  attempts  to  ac- 
complish this  object  confined  to  that  gentle  violence,  which  has 
sometimes  been  resorted  to,  even  in  cases  of  the  most  sincere  and 
respectful  political  attachment.  Threats  of  hostility,  expressions 
of  mistrust,  and  of  want  of  confidence,  were  unscrupulously  used 
in  debate.  The  Government  were  called  upon  to  confess  them- 
selves as  formed  of  '  squeezable  materials,'  and  as  devoid  of  fixed 
opinions,  and  of  courage  to  maintain  them ;  or  they  were  held  up  to 
the  hostility  of  the  ultra-liberal  party,  as  Tories  in  disguise.  Per- 
haps these  most  unjust  and  impolitic  attacks,  which  were  not  par- 
ticipated in  by  any  great  portion  of  the  people  of  England,  or  of 
the  liberal  party  in  parliament,  were  somewhat  too  contumeliously 
repelled.  But  this,  if  it  were  an  error,  was  generous  and  sincere ; 
for  undoubtedly  any  course  is  more  noble  in  public  life  than  that  of 
obtiuning  support  under  felse  pretences,  or  by  disguising  opinions 
— thus  lowering  the  moral  character  of  a  statesman,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  increasing  his  political  strength.  We  believe  that 
it  IS  now  demonstrated  that  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne 
did  not  lag  behind  the  expectation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
of  England,  but  was  rather  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
An  additional  cause  of  weakness  may  be  traced  to  the  Jong  du- 
ration  of  the  Whig  Administration  itself.  It  bad  existed  since 
November  1830.  During  that  period,  though  we  are  satisfied 
that  more  was  done  for  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  for 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  than  had  been  achieved  in  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  century,  still  there  were  men,  and  classes  of  men, 
whose  hopes  had  been  disappointed,  and  whose  expectations  had 
been  frustrated.  The  period  of  ten  years  is  a  severe  trial  to  the 
popularity  of  any  party,  and  after  so  long  a  tenure  of  office,  a 
change  is  sometimes  sought,  or  submitted  to,  for  the  sake  of 
change  alone.  The  Roman  historian,  in  allusion  to  the  political 
claims  of  rival  candidates  for  the  CoDsulship,  gives  the  following 
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as  a  reason  why  one  should  be  preferred  to  his  competitors : — 

*  Accedebat  quod  alter  decimum  prope  annum  assiduus  in  oculis 

*  faominum  fuerat ;  quse  res  minus  verendos  magnos  homines  ipsa 

*  satietate  faoit.'     (Liv.  lib.  35,  c.  10.) 

These  causes  were  all  greatly  increased  in  their  influences  at 
the  general  election,  by  the  larish  corruption  used  to  procure  re- 
turns. Would  that  we  could  with  truth  and  uncerity  declare  our 
conviction,  that  corruption,  and  the  base  acts  by  which  low  am- 
bition purchases  a  degrading  success,  bad  been  confined  to  the 
Tories.  But  though  we  believe  thatfortheintroduction  of  these 
vile  practices  that  party  was  mainly  responsible,  and  that  corrup- 
tion was  much  more  lavishly  resorted  to  by  them,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  both  parties  entered  deeply  into  this  competition  of 
venality;  and  neither  can  be  held  free  from  reproach,  though 
guilty  m  a  far  dilTerenC  degree.  The  unfortunate  preBervation  in 
the  Reform  Bill  of  franchises  which  have  fostered  the  most  un- 
disguised corruption ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  moral  conta- 
gion was  allowed  to  spread  when  introduced  among  the  new  and 
purerconstituencies;thedefence  of  these  unconstitutional  practices 
by  those  who  held  the  poorer  classes  in  contempt ;  the  example 
given  by  too  many  of  the  higher  orders,  showing  their  greedy 
readiness  to  work  this  iniquity,  led  to  a  wider  and  more  intense 
corruption  in  1842,  than  bad  ever  before  been  exhibited  to  the 
indignation  of  honest  men. 

Such  were  the  leading  causes  which,  in  our  judgment,  pro- 
duced the  Tory  majority  in  1842.  That  majority  we  believe  to 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  expecution  of  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
Perhaps  we  might  also  surmise  that  it  exceeded  in  some  cases 
their  wishes:  we  feel  most  cert^n  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
their  permanent  interests.  When  Parliameut  met,  the  majority 
seemed  to  be  overwhelming.  The  first  vote  was  decisive : 
Sir  Robert  Peel  found  himself  restored  to  power  amidst  the 
acclamation  of  a  very  noisy,  if  not  a  well  disciplined,  corps  of 
followers.  This  majority  left  him  no  excuse  with  respect  to  his 
parliamentary  strength,  and  his  ability  to  propound  measures — 
unless.  Indeed,  (aa  was  then  shrewdly  suspected,  and  as  has  since 
been  conclusively  proved,)  the  politics  of  the  first  Minister  and  of 
his  supporters  were  not  quite  consistent  with  each  other;  and 
thus,  in  proportion  as  his  apprehensions  of  Whig  attack  were 
lessened,  the  certainty  of  Tory  mutiny  was  increased.  Time 
was  demanded  by  the  new  government  to  prepare  their  measures. 
This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  have  been  at  all 
unreasonable.  But  when  it  was  considered  that  the  principles  to 
which  the  new  government  stood  pledged,  had  either  oecn  openly 
avowed,  or  fully  admitted,  the  inoulgence  sought  for  and  gnmted 
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VBS  lomewhit  more  than  the  ocea^on  justified.  Besides,  the 
<  coy,  reluctant,  amorous  delay,'  whicb  would  not  have  been  Id- 
appropriatfl  in  a  youn^  and  btuihing  virgin,  yielding  her  heart 
for  the  first  time,  seemed  misplaced,  if  not  ridicolous,  when  the 
lady  at  the  altar  was  an  experienced  widow  of  maturer  years, 
well  acquainted  with  the  world  and  all  the  ways  of  men. 

We  know  not  when  more  of  curiosity  and  of  expectation  were 
combined,  than  at  the  real  opening  of  the  political  drama  in 
1842.  The  theatre  was  crowded  in  all  its  parts.  The  applause 
of  the  Tory  galleries  was  all  prepared,  and  only  awaited  the 
signal.  The  stage  lamps  shone  brightly.  The  great  performers 
were  known  to  be  behind  the  scenes;  the  scenery,  machinery, 
dresses,  and  furnishings  were  all  said  to  be  new,  and  to  be  got  up 
under  the  direction  of  the  new  manager.  The  premier  amp 
iFarchet  was  heard ;  but  when  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  perform- 
ance was  begun,  greater  astonishment  and  surprise  could  nut 
have  been  created  on  comparing  the  playbill  witn  the  represen- 
tation, than  if  the  tragedy  of  Cato  had  been  substituted  for  ^e 
Agreeable  Surprise,  or  the  dead  march  in  Saul  for  the  bridal 
chorus  of  the  Freyschuti.  It  is  true  that  all  the  actors  whose 
names  were  announced,  made  their  appearance ;  but,  alas  for  the 
lovers  of  the  melodrama  I  the  actors  appeared  in  new  characters, 
and  their  dresses  and  machinery  were  those  which  had  been  so 
long  worn  and  used  by  their  rivals  and  predecessors.  It  is  true  that 
this  bold  confidence  in  the  indulgence  of  their  audience  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent]  but  perhaps  the  cause  was  a  theatrical  one. 
The  good  folks  bad  paid  their  money  at  the  door,  they  had  se- 
cured their  seats,  and,  if  they  had  yielded  to  their  discontent,  they 
might  hare  been  left  without  any  play  at  all,  or  have  been  con- 
demned to  call  back  her  Majesty's  former  servants. 

If  this  contrast  between  the  policy  proft^saed,  and  the  policy ' 
pursued  by  the  government,  were  not  of  the  highest  import- 
ance  to  the  publio  Interests,  as  Well  as  to  the  characters  of  pub- 
lic men,  it  Would  be  difficult  to  treat  the  subject  with  any  decent 
seriousness.  But,  in  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  conduct  of 
our  present  rulers,  it  is  necessary  to  scrutinize  more  closely  their 
proceedings  durine  the  last  ses)>ion.  The  three  great  branches 
of  policy  on  which  they  had  differed  with  their  opponents  were 
the  Corn-Bill,  and  all  agrioultural  questions — tbe  Commercial 
Propositions  contained  in  Mr  Baring's  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel's 
Budget — and  the  State  of  the  Finances.  We  shall  advert  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  present  government  in  respect  to  each. 

The  Conservative  party  had,  we  may  say  without  excep- 
tion, clHimed  credit  for  being  pre-eminently  the  friends  of  toe 
Agricultural  interest;  and  had  represt.«ted  the  protection  of  that 
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Interest  against  foreign  competition  to  be  the  public  duty  to  which 
they  stood  especiaUy  pledged.  It  is  quite  tiue,  that  in  all  these 
pToceedin^s  the  leader  of  the  party  adhered  to  certain  words  of  cau- 
tion, which  enabled  him  to  disclaim  any  Bpecific  engauement.  liut 
the  spirit  of  all  the  acts,  and  all  the  declaratioas  of  the  members  of 
the  GovernmeDt — and  still  more,  alt  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
their  friends  uud  supporters — tended  to  impress  a  conviction  on 
the  minds  of  reasonable  men,  of  what  was  the  fixed  determina- 
tioii  of  the  Tory  party.  When  Sir  R,  Peel  was  pressed  to  state 
hu  opinions  on  this  subject,  he  referred,  in  reply,  to  the  steady 
and  earnest  support  which  he  had  given  to  the  existing  corn- 
law.  But  he  gave  further  and  personal  securities  to  the  farmers 
of  England  ;  he  tookinto  his  Cabinet,  in  high  office,  a  nobleman 
whose  claim  upon  public  consideration  consisted  in  his  uncom- 
promising defence  of  the  corn-laws ;  and  the  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  was  also  a  man  who  had  resisted  even  the  most  mitigated 
proposals  for  the  modification  of  our  system.  These  personages 
were  his  '  Johnny  Nokes  and  Peter  Styles*  pledges  to  prosecute, 
on  behalf  of  the  agriculturists.  If  there  had  been  any  two  men 
in  the  whole  political  world,  whose  names,  indorsed  on  Sir  U. 
Feel's  poliucal  bills  of  exchange,  would  have  insured  their 
circulation  amongst  the  country  gentlemen  and  their  dependents, 
be  could  not  have  offered  more  acceptable  security  than  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  E.  Knatcbbull  We  do  not 
suppose  that  many  o(  our  readers  will  consider  a  pledge  to  be 
less  binding,  because  it  results  from  an  honourable  understand- 
ing rather  than  from  a  distinct  engagement.  The  confidence 
which  is  accepted  from  a  great  party,  becomes  a  consideration 
which  ought  to  pledge  the  leader,  accepting  such  confidence,  to 
the  most  scrupulous  performance  of  the  conditions  into  which 
he  has  tacitly  entered.  It  Would  be  a  new  era  in  British 
politics,  if  the  Statute  of  Frauds  were  allowed  to  be  pleaded  in 
politics,  and  if  statesmen  were  permitted  with  impunity  to  set 
aside  an  engagement  because  It  was  not  rt^duced  to  a  written 
form.  If  any  man  thinks  that  we  have  put  this  argument  too 
stronglv,  we  are  willing  to  bring  it  to  a  very  simple  but  decisive 
test.  We  ask  the  members  of  we  Cabinet,  one  and  all,  whether 
they  believe  that  they  could  have  obtained  their  parliamentary 
majority  had  their  measures  been  announced  be/bre  the  General 
Election.  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  it  follows 
that  the  constituencies  of  the  country  have  been  grossly  deceived ; 
and  it  is  for  them  to  decide  whether  the  Gurernment,  or  their  re- 
presentatives, have  been  the  deceivers. 

But  not  only  has  the  protection  held  out  to  the  farmer,  by 
the  former  corn-Uws,  been  considerably  relaxed ;  new  measures, 
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viewed  with  still  greater  alarm  by  the  affricalturiats,  have  been 
introduced  and  carried.  That  these  measures  were  inconsistent 
with  the  prindples  on  which  it  was  fully  anderstood  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  f^vernment  was  founded,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  resi^ation  of  the  Duke  of  BuckiDgham,  and  the  defec- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  ministerial  members  on  the  vote 
for  reducing  the  dudes  on  foreign  cattle  and  provisions.  The 
latter  measure  was  one,  we  admit,  considerably  in  adrance  of  the 
propositions  of  the  Whig  ministry,  and  the  step  was  taken  in 
the  right  direction.  But  the  dismay  it  created  was  unparalleled. 
Had  it  been  announced  in  the  Court  Circular,  that  huge  bales  of 
Hamburg  beef  blockaded  the  door  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
that  a  hundred  foreign  oxen  roared  at  the  levee  of  the  first  mi- 
nister, the  astonishment  would  not  hare  been  greater. 

If,  indeed,  the  measure  was  as  productive  of  good  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  consumer,  as  it  has  been  of  alarm  to  the  friends  of 
monopoly,  we  should  have  been  well  satisfied.  But  while  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  professed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  protection  on  Bri- 
tish gnkin,  and  did  so,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  there  was  one 
principle  to  which  he  held  with  a  '  desperate  fidelity.'  He  might 
afford  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  friends — he  might  de- 

Eart  from  what  were  considered  to  be  his  implied  eng^ements — 
e  might  throw  overboard  his  colleague  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  substitute  for  the  ties  of  political  connexion  the  less  irksome 
bond  of  a  blue  ribbon  ;  but  whilst  making  all  these  sacrifices,  the 
Sliding- Scale  was  held  to  be  a  sacred  principle,  to  be  adhered 
to  through  good  and  evil  fortune.  The  present  will  be  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity  under  the  title  of  the  '  Sliding-Scale 
Government.'  A  sHding-scale  proper,  with  the  motto,  hdc 
scald  vincei,  may  hereatter  he  assumed  by  the  official  chi- 
valry of  Whitehall  and  Downing  Street  as  the  badge  of 
their  new  order.  We  pray  these  victors  for  one  moment  to 
suspend  their  triumph,  and  to  consider  the  effect  of  their  glo- 
rious success.  We  were  told  that,  under  this  cunning  device, 
a  steady  and  equable  supply  of  foreign  com  would  be  Airnishfd 
to  the  consumer.  We  were  assured  that  foreign  corn  would  be 
entered,  in  time  of  need,  at  a  much  lower  duty  than  the  eight 
shillings  fixed-duty  of  the  Whigs ;  which  duty,  it  was  added,  never 
ought  to  be,  and  could  never  be,  enforced  and  collected  when  a 
state  of  distress  prevailed.  Yet  what  has  been  the  operation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  now  law  ?  The  suffering  people  of  England  have 
known  but  too  well  how  much  their  wretchedness  has  been 
increased,  during  the  last  spring  and  summer,  by  the  high  price 
of  bread.  But  the  effect  of  the  present  sliding-^cale,  as  of  every 
ulher  modificution  of  the  same  principle,  has  been,  to  check  the 
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entry  of  any  considerable  supply  of  foreign  corn,  till  the  price 
had  reached  its  maximum,  and  the  duty  its  minimum.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  if  the  price  of  grain  is  steadily  increasing  from  fifty 
fib  tilings  to  fifty-fire,  to  sixty,  to  sixty-fire,  and  to  seventy,  no  corn, 
or  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  foreign  corn,  will  ever  be  released 
from  bond.  Tlie  tendency  to  hold  produce  back  nill  be  greatly 
increased,  when  the  seller,  by  so  aoing,  obtains  a  double  ad- 
vantage, in  a  reduced  duty  as  well  as  in  an  advanced  price.  It  is 
principally  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  falling  prices,  and  of 
rising  duties,  that  foreign  grain  is  larfjely  brought  into  the  market 
from  the  bonded  warehouse.  The  consequence  of  this  necessa- 
rily is,  that  a  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  has  brought  into 
consumption  many  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  which 
would  have  remained  in  bond  had  scarcity  been  apprehended. 
Thus,  a  prospect  of  scarcity  excludes,  and  a  prospect  of  abundance 
admits,  foreign  com.  By  this  double  operation,  prices  are  eventu- 
ally raised  and  erentually  depressed;  and  the  fluctuations  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  ranges,  are  greater  than  they  could  be  under 
any  other  system.  In  other  words,  the  sliding-scaie  insures  the 
largest  supply  wben  that  supply  is  least  required  by  the  con- 
sumer; and  limits  the  supply,  nowererhigh  the  prices,  wben  that 
supply  is  most  necessary.  Nor  is  the  injury  confined  to  the 
consumer.  The  sliding-scale  acts  equally  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  former.  His  prospects  are  injured,  and  injured  frequently 
for  many  successire  years,  by  prices  unnaturally  and  artificially 
depressed ;  and,  to  complete  the  blessings  of  tbe  sliding-scale,  the 
revenue  is  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  loss.  All  this  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  last  few  months;  and  the  demonstration  is  so 
complete,  that  we  doubt  whether  there  will  be  hereafter  found 
any  but  the  luckless  members  of  the  Government  itself  to  utter 
one  word  in  defence  of  the  sliding-scale. 

This  result,  which  all  reasoners  on  this  subject,  whether  in 
or  out  of  parliament,  predicted,  will  be  practically  exemplified 
by  the  Customs- House  returns  of  the  last  six  months.  These 
accounts  have  not  been  given  to  a  late  period ;  but  from  what 
has  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  as  well  as  in  parliamentary 
returns,  it  is  certdn  that  the  foreign  and  colonial  wheat  im- 

Eorted  between  the  close  of  April,  and  the  middle  of  August, 
as  exceeded  2,400,000  quarters.  Of  this  amount,  200,000 
quarters,  less  than  one>twelftfa,  were  imported  during  the  nine 
weeks  from  the  close  of  April  till  the  middle  of  July,  during 
which  time  the  price  had  steadily  risen,  and  the  duty  had  fallen 
from  13s,  to  8s.;  whilst  nearly  2,000,000  quarters  were  im- 
ported in  the  five  weeks  after  the  duty  had  reached  its  minimum— 
the  prospects  of  the  harvest  being  then  known  to  be  favourable. 
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ami  tbere  being  a  certainty  that  prices  must  fall.  The  admis- 
sion of  foreign  corn,  durin?  four  consecutive  weeks  in  July  and 
August,  exemplifies  this  principle  still  further. 

Ut  week,  .  62,309  qnarten. 

and  week,  .  71,644     ditto. 

3rd  week,  .  364,073    ditto. 

4th  week,  .  1,354,797     ditto. 

It  was  stated  in  the  public  papers,  that  on  the  1 1  th  July  prices 
felt  '2s.,  on  the  18th  2s.,  on  the  25[;h  2s.  and  3s.,  on  August  Ist 
49.  and  68.,  on  the  25th  August  Ss., — in  all,  a  fall  of  15s.,  which 
led  to  the  introduction  of  600,000  quarters  in  a  single  day. 

Our  readers  will  thus  see,  that  in  place  of  a  steady  supply  of 
foreign  wheat,  as  promised  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  .the  supply 
in  five  weeks  has  exceeded  tenfold  the  supply  of  nine  weeks 
preceding ;  that  in  place  oi  duties  lower  than  the  fixed  duty 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  duty  has  either  been  exactly 
the  same,  or  it  has  been  higher ;  that  in  place  of  a  repeal 
of  this  duty  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  as  was  prophesied^ 
the  duty  has  been  defended  and  maintained ;  and,  to  complete 
this  contrast,  in  place  of  having  this  supply  introduced  at  the 
time  it  was  most  required,  it  was  at  the  moment  when  the  home 
produce  was  most  abundant,  and  the  prospects  of  a  good  harvest 
were  realized,  and  not  till  then,  that  any  very  considerable 
amount  of  foreign  wheat  was  brought  into  market  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer. 

With  these  observations,  we  think  we  may  dismiss  the  Corn- 
Bill  of  the  last  session ;  but  in  doing  so,  we  roust  admit,  and  we  do 
it  freely,  that  the  measure,  though  not  in  itself  good,  was  an  im- 
provementupon  the  previous  law ;  though  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  as 
we  have  frequently  shown,  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable; 
and  the  abandonment  of  all  protection  whatever,  is  the  ultimate 
object  to  which  our  future  legislation  should  tend,  not  onlv  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumers,  but  of  the  agriculturists  themselves. 
A  population  increased  in  Great  Britain  alone  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  8,000,000  during  the  last  forty  years — with  this  popu- 
lation steadily  augmenting  at  the  rate  of  about  1000  souls  a  day 
— with  the  formidable  dangers  which  must  exist,  so  long  as  dis- 
content is  enabled  to  attribute  every  scarcity  to  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature— founded,  as  those  acts  are,  on  what  arc  considered  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  legislators  ;  the  sltding-scale  and  its 
advocates  will  be  condemned,  as  well  by  common  sense  as  by 
popular  indignation  ;  and  Sir  R.  Peel  is  much  too  skilful  a  tac- 
tician to  mamtain  a  contest  in  a  position  which  he  finds  to  be 
indefensible. 
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Indeed,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  the  prindples  he  laid  down,  and 
the  admissions  he  made,  he  has  prepared  the  way,  with  great 
adroitness  but  with  much  caution,  for  the  final  abandonment 
of  all  protec^on  whatever.  His  two  '  rests,'  at  a  duty  of  tig. 
and  178.,  are  his  preparations  for  a  fixed  duty  :  a  fixed  duty  on 
his  part  will  lead  him  further  still.  For  this,  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters patH  graviora  must  prepare  themselves.  They  must 
try,  if  they  can,  to  fall  with  dignity;  or,  if  this  is  impossible, 
they  should  forget  the  ridicule  to  which  '  the  farmers'  frimda' 
wilt  be  exposed  by  the  acta  of  the  Conservative  chief,  ia  the 
great  benefits  which  his  ultimate  reforms  will  confer  upon  the 
country. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  measures, 
his  Commercial  Tariff;  and  here  our  approval  may  be  more  freely 
expressed ;  for  the  principles  laid  down  by  him,  and  by  his 
distinguished  coadjutor  Mr  Gladstone,  were,  with  few  except 
tions,  all  we  could  wish,  and  all  that  the  Masters  of  Economical 
Sciencecould  have  required  from  public  men.  Itwas  admitted  un- 
equivocally, that  the  aim  of  the  legislature  should  be,  to  procure 
themost  abundant  and  the  cheapest  supplies,  and  to  encourage  the 
freest  and  most  unfettered  commercial  intercourse  between  na- 
tion and  nation.  We  were  told,  and  most  truly,  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  if  confined  to  duties  paid  upon  home  produce, 
would  be  more  frequently  a  benefit  to  the  monopolist  than  to 
the  consumer.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  most  justly,  showed  that  this 
was  the  reason  why  the  repeal  of  the  leather-tax  had  not  been 
productive  of  very  general  good.  He  further  told  us,  that  on 
the  same  principles  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  colonial  sugars, 
if  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  on  foreign 
sugars,  would  prove  a  failure.  In  all  this,  he  laid  down  princi- 
ples the  most  enlightened,  in  a  manner  the  most  convincing ;  but 
in  so  doing,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  Jbrtwore  the  Tory  faith,  and 
abandoned  almost  all  the  ancient  doctrines  upon  which  home  pro- 
tection and  our  colonial  system  is  founded.  From  these  prin- 
ciples he  will  find  that  there  is  no  retreat.  When  the  time 
comes  (and  it  approaches  speedily)  when  Parliament  will  be 
required  to  reconsider  the  Brazilian  commercial  treaty,  and 
the  duties  on  foreign  sugar,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  will  be  reminded  of  these  declarations.  Indeed,  our 
hope  and  expectation  is,  that  these  declarations  will  be  embodied 
in  the  new  arrangements  which  must  then  be  adopted;  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  our  colonial  interests,  or  the  misapprehensions 
of  a  mistaken  philanthropy  ; — uninstructed  by  experience,  and 
relying  upon  remedies  already  shown  to  be  inadequate  either  for 
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the  amelioration  of  tlie  condition  of  the  foreign  slave,  or  for  the 
BuppreBsion  of  the  slare-trade. 

In  proportion  as  these  measures,  and  more  especially  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  foreign  cattle  and  provisions,  gratified  the 
Political  Economists,  and  the  liberal  party  in  parliament,  in  that 
very  degree  did  the  opposition  and  discontent  of  the  Tory  country 
gentlemen  manifest  themselves.  '  Was  it  for  this,'  they  exclaimed, 
'  that  we  fought  our  battles  at  the  registration  courts  and  on  the 
'  hustings  ?     Was  it  for  this  that  we  expelled  the  Whig  govem- 

*  ment,  and  vindicated  for  ourselves  the  title  of  the  farmer's 
'  friends  P  Not  only  are  we  called  upon  to  bear  a  reduction  of 
'  the  existing  protections  upon  British  com,  more  dangerous  to 
'  us  than  the  fixed  duty  of  the  Whigs,  but  we  are  also  called  on 

*  to  renounce  our  still  more  valued  system  of  entire  prohibition, 
'  and  to  sacrifice  to  free-trade  our  flocks  and  herds,  our  firstlings 
'  and  our  fatlings.  And  we  have  to  bear  all  this  from  our  pro* 
'  fcssed  friends! 

"  Quid  mernAre  bores,  animal  sine  fmnde  dob'sque, 
Innocuum,  simplex,  nBlum  tolerare  labores; 
Quid  meruistU  oves,  placidum  pecnap"' 

Nor  was  this  discontent  shown  in  complaints  only.  Indeed, 
if  the  principles  of  the  aggrieved  class  hod  been  as  correct  as 
they  were  sincere,  they,  like  their  oxen,  might  have  been  con> 
sidered  natum  tolerare  labores,  had  they  surrendered  without  a 
struggle.  They  gave  signs  of  resistance.  Colonel  Sibthorp  and 
Mr  Geoige  Palmer  undertook  the  cause.  Others,  more  able,  pre- 
pared  for  the  field ;  and  many  a  ploughshare  was  forged  into  a 
sword,  preparatory  to  an  onslaught  by  the  revolted  agriculturists. 
We  pray  our  readers  to  remember  well  the  state  of  Parliamentary 
parties.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  staked  the  existence  of  his  govern- 
ment on  the  success  of  the  Tariff.  If  the  Liberal  party  had  hesi- 
tated in  the  course  they  ought  to  follow — had  they  joined,  with 
the  discontented  agriculturists,  in  opposing  the  reduction  of  the 
dudes  on  foreign  cattle — Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  been  left  in 
a  minority;  and,  on  his  own  declaration,  he  must  have  resigned. 
But,  in  acting  more  honourably  and  more  justly,  the  Oppo- 
sition acted  also  more  wisely.  As  in  1835,  when,  under  similar 
circumstances,  they  had  once  before  saved  Sir  Robert  Peel  from 
defeat  on  the  question  of  the  Malt  Duty,  they  now,  tor  the  second 
time,  threw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  their  political  adver- 
saries: the  measure  was  carried,  and  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment was  preserved,  by  the  active  support  of  their  opponents. 
Most  fully  was  Lord  Palmereton  justified  in  stating  that  '  the 
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*  coMntrj'  has  the  eatisfaction  of  knowing,  that  if  the  government 

*  should  be  deserted  by  any  powerful  body  of  its  own  friends  in 
*its  attempts  to  carry  its  great  principles  into  practice,  the  Oppo* 

*  sition  of  the  present  day,  unlike  the  Opposition  of  a  former  pe- 
*riod,  which  prided  itself  on  obstructing  improvement,  will  cor- 

*  dially  and  honestly  support  the  Government  in  its  progressive 
'  course,  and  will  assist  the  right  honourable  baronet,  even  when 

*  deserted  by  his  own  friends,  lo  carrying  his  liberal  measures  into 
'  full  and  complete  effect.' 

Still,  whilst  we  thus  are  disposed  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  principles  they  have  laid  down,  we  must  guard 
ourselves  from  the  inference  that  these  principles  have  either  been 
very  wisely  or  very  justly  applied  in  all  cases.  It  is  not  just  to 
eipose  the  labour  of  the  artisan  to  a  foreign  competition,  while 
a  disproportionate  protection  is  still  maintained  to  benefit  the 
property  of  the  rich.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  the  shoemaker 
of  Northampton,  or  the  glover  of  Worcester  or  Yeoril,  to  con- 
sider that  he  is  treated  fairly,  if  the  principles  of  free-trade 
are  applied  when  against  him,  and  not  applied  when  in  his 
favour.  It  is  not  wise  to  have  maintained,  and  in  some 
cases  to  have  created,  colonial  protections  by  diiferential  duties, 
which  disfigure  our  commercial  code,  and  will  impede  its  future 
reform.  Above  all,  it  is  contrary  to  sound  principle,  more 
especially  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  to  have  permitted  the 
duties  upon  the  raw  materials  of  Wool  and  Cotton  to  continue — 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  competition  in  foreign  markets,  and 
the  distress  and  discontent  of  our  manufacturing  population. 
This  subject  has  been  most  ably  and  conclusively  argued  in 
the  speech  of  Mr  Charles  Wood,  who,  having  already  acquired 
high  reputation  as  an  able  servant  of  the  Crown,  has,  m  his 
argument  ou  the  Wool  duties,  proved  hia  eminent  qualifications 
as  an  enlightened  representative  of  a  great  manufacturing  com- 
munity. 

We  proceed,  next,  to  consider  what  have  been  the  Financial 
Measures  of  the  late  session ;  and  we  must  here  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  the  first  acts  of  the  government  were  by  no  means 
fortunate.  We  allude  to  the  complicated  proposition  for  fund- 
ing and  borrowing  L.5,000,000.  Had  this  measure  been  car- 
ri»I,  as  originally  proposed,  it  would  hare  proved  an  Utter  fail- 
ure; and  the  public  service  would  have  been  but  inadequately 
provided  for.  It  was  a  wise  and  provident  suggestion  made  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  his  immediate  predecessor, 
Mr  Baring,  which  averted  tbis  disaster.  This  gentleman — lo 
whose  enlightened  propositions  when  in  office  may  be  distinctly 
traced  all  that  is  most  useful  in  the  budget  of  uiis  year,  but 
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wbo  was  also  desirous,  by  his  measures,  to  have  rendered  the 
imposition  of  increased  taxes  unnecessary — perceived,  with  great 
forethought,  that  it  would  be  Impossible,  or  at  least  highly  im- 
probable, that  Mr  Goulburn's  measure  would  yield  the  revenue 
which  was  anticipated.  He  therefore  recommended  that  Parlia- 
ment should  entrust  the  government  with  a  power  of  gelling 
stock,  within  certain  limits.  By  adopting  this  suggestion,  the 
public  was  saved  from  the  most  serious  embarrassments ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  goveniment  was  saved  from  the  reproach  of  hav- 
ing totally  failed  in  their  first  financial  operation.  For  this  they 
are  indebted  to  the  disinterested  suggestions  of  a  political  oppo- 
nent ;  and  we  allude  to  this  the  more  freely,  because  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Opposition  have  condescended  to  claim  this  re- 
sult as  a  merit  for  themselves ;  or  that  they  have  ever  pointed 
out  the  defects  in  Mr  Goulburn's  bill  as  a  reproach  to  their 
opponents. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  preliminary  question,  and  the  twvilta 
regni  might  have  been  some  reasonable  excuse  for  an  official 
mistake-  It  is  by  the  merits  of  the  Budget  of  the  government, 
as  deliberately  brought  forward  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the 
character  of  his  policy  is  to  be  tried.  Every  indulgence  bad 
been  shown  that  could  have  been  demanded.  Full  time  was 
granted  to  enable  the  minister  to  mature  bis  measures.  No  impa- 
tient or  harassing  motions  were  made  in  either  house.  But 
many  were  the  surmises  of  friends  and  foes  in  respect  to  the 
forthcoming  budget.  With  these  anticipations,  were  combined  a 
repetition  of  the  often-refuted  attacks  against  the  Whigs.  The 
accumulated  deficiency  of  four  successive  years  were  added  toge- 
ther, and  were  represented  as  constituting  one  annual  deficiency 
DOW  to  be  provided  for.  As  well  might  the  whole  national  debt 
have  been  called  a  deficiency  of  the  year.  This  inane  absurdi- 
ty was  repeated  till  it  found  credence  in  a  willing,  because  an 
ignorant  or  a  malignant,  audience.  It  was  stated,  with  an  equal 
want  of  truth,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government  had 
left  to  Lord  Grey  a  surplus  revenue  of  L. 3, 000, 000.  It  is  true 
that  such  a  surplus  had  existed  the  year  before  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's resignation.  But  Mr  Goulburn's  repeal  of  the  beer 
and  leather  taxes  converted  that  surplus  into  a  deficiency,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  L.700,000,  in  1 83 1 .  We  were  also  told  that  at  length 
we  should  see  the  puhlic  credit  of  England  placed  on  a  pep-' 
maneni  and  satisfactory  basis.  We  were  a^isured  that  the  alarm- 
ing and  increasing  deficiency  would  be  amply  provided  for.  We 
know  not  but,  among  the  older  financiers,  there  might  have  been 
some  who  contemplated  the  re- establishment  of  a  permanent  Sink- 
ing-Fund.    But  a  veryconsiderablesurplusof  incomeovcrexpen- 
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ditdft  was  considered  by  all  to  be  tndispensabte.  The  loss  of 
revenue  by  the  tnucb  reprobated  reduction  of  postage  duties,  was 
now  to  be  supplied,  if  not  by  a  direct  repeal  of  Lord  Monteagle's 
act,  at  least  by  making  provision  for  the  income  sacrificed.  What 
had  been  most  erroneously,  as  well  as  most  misehievously,  termed 
'  a  tampering  with  the  Savings  Banks,'  but  which  was,  in  fact, 
no  tampering  at  all,  was  to  be  condemned  and  abandoned  for 
ever.  Care  was  to  be  taken  that  no  increase  of  the  public  debt 
should  hereafter  take  place ;  the  income  being  to  be  more  than 
equalized  with  the  expenditure.  Much  of  this  was  promised ;  and 
all  that  was  not  distinctly  promised,  was  most  confidently  expected 
from  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and  his  associates. 

At  length  he  made  his  celebrated  financial  propositions,  in  a 
fipeech  of  great  ability  and  moderation,  going  for  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  those  who  demanded  from  the  Minister  the 
enunciation  of  sound  general  principles,  and  extremely  plausible 
and  skilful  in  the  manner  in  which  his  arguments  were  marshalled. 

It  was  on  the  1 1th  of  March  that  he  submitted  to  Parliament 
these  memorable  propositions.  His  abstract  declarations  were 
all  that  could  have  been  required,  however  he  might  have  failed 
in  applying  principles  practically.  There  certainly  was  not  much 
candour  or  fairness  in  his  adroit  and  plausible  statement.  In 
order  to  show  the  necessity  of  extreme  remedies,  he,  too,  added 
together  the  deficiencies  of  six  successive  years,  giving  the  Public 
and  Parliament  to  understand,  that  a  sum  of  L.  10,720,000  was 
to  be  provided  for.  Had  he  condescended  to  state  the  whole 
case  fairly,  he  would  have  informed  the  House,  that  in  the  ten 
years  of  Whig  government,  from  1831  to  1840  inclusive,  the 
surplus  of  income  amounted  to  L. 7, 488, 000,  and  the  deficiency 
to  L,4,803,000 — showing  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure 
of  no  less  than  L. 2, 101,000.  Again,  in  referring  to  the  charge  of 
the  debt,  no  reference  was  made  either  to  the  loan  of  L. 20, 000, 000 
raised  for  the  West  Indian  planters ;  nor  yet  to  the  conversion  of 
perpetual  into  terminable  annuities.  If  an  allowance  is  made  for 
these  operations,  so  far  from  there  having  been  any  real  in- 
crease to  the  debt,  the  capital  will  be  found  to  have  been  reduced 
L.22,5d2,000,  between  the  years  1831  and  1841;  and  the  annual 
charge  to  have  been  reduced  by  a  sum  of  L.652,000  annually. 
We  could  easily  point  out  other  disingenuities  and  fallacies  of 
the  same  kind.  His  statement  of  the  resources  of  the  present 
year  was  as  follows : — 

Estimated  expenditure,         -  L.50,819,000 

Estimated  income,       -  •  48,350,000 

Deficiency,  -  -  L.2,469,000 
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Id  a  subsequent  part  of  the  speech,  he  stated  this  defiafent^ 
to  amount  to  L.U,5'iO,000.  At  a  later  period  of  the  sesaioD,  tt 
was  estimated  at  I,.3, 000,000. 

The  MhiUter  greatly  exaggerated  the  difficulties,  and  under- 
rated the  resources  of  the  country.  No  assumption  could  be 
more  groundless  than  that  on  which  his  entire  Budget  was  bot- 
tomed— namely,  that  the  power  of  raising  revenue  by  indirect 
taxation  was  exhausted.  But  we  do  iiot,  on  this  account, 
deny  that  a  case  was  made  out,  requiring  energetic  and  deci- 
sive remedies.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  show  any  want  of 
courage.  He  took  a  course  not  only  bold,  but  wholly  un- 
precedented in  British  history.  He  proposed  to  impose  aa 
income-tax  in  time  of  peace,  producing,  at  the  rate  of  sevea- 

Jence  in  the  pound,  L.3,700,000.  From  this  tax  he  exempted 
reland,  as  well  as  all  incomes  below  L.tSO  per  annum.  He 
further  asked  Parliament  to  sanction  increased  duties  on  Irish 
spirits,  estimated  at  L. 250,000,  and  on  Irish  stamps,  estimated  at 
L.I60,000.  These  sums,  with  L.200,000  received  on  the  expoit 
of  coal,  were  calculated  to  add  L.4, 310,000  to  the  public  income 
— convening  the  deficiency  of  L. 2, 469,000  into  a  surplus  of 
L.  1,800,000.  So  far  the  object  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  would  seem 
to  have  been  gained,  and  the  promises  made  by  bis  party  to  have 
been  fulfilled  ;  a  real  and  efficient  surplus  of  income  being  thus 
provided.  But  he  did  not  stop  here.  We  remember  that  <hi 
the  return  to  England  of  a  late  diplomatist,  it  was  observed 
that  he  had  earned  a  great  character  abroad  :  "  Wait  a  while," 
said  a  cynical  observer,  "  for  you  will  see  that  he  will  spend 
it  at  borne  like  a  gentleman."  So  it  was  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel;  for  having  obuined  his  surplus  of  L.1,800,000,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  it  with  more  recklessness  than  the  worst  enemy 
could  have  attributed  to  any  of  his  Whig  predecessors.  He  sacri- 
ficed L.600,000  by  reduction  of  the  timber  duties;  L.170,000 
by  his  alterations  of  the  urilf;  L.103,000  by  the  repeal  of  the 
export  duties,  and  L. 70, 000  in  Ktug^-coacb  duties.  These  me^ 
sures  reduced  the  surplus  to  L. 520, 000.  But  this  nominal  sup- 
plus  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  admitted  to  be  a  real  deficiency ; 
for  he  stated,  (Speech,  p.  :!0,)  *  that  this  surplus  was  to  meet 
'  the  increased  charge  for  the  war  in  China,'  estimated  (p.  21) 
at  L. 800,000;  and  also  to  meet  '  the  increased  expenses  which 
'  the  affairs  in  India  might  render  necessary  within  the  year.' 
It  is  therefore  clear,  that,  on  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  data,  even  afier 
the  imposition  of  an  income-tax,  he  has  left  the  country  with  a 
deficient  revenue. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Government  was  compelled  to  give 
way  in  their  singularly  absurd  project  of  iropoaing  a  duty  of 
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four  Bbillin^  on  coal  exported.  This  most  nnwise  proposi- 
tion, nhich  would  hare  imposed  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  large, 
and  120  per  cent  on  snail  coal,  would  neither  stand  examination 
nor  argnnent;  and  the  intended  daties  were,  on  compnlaion, 
reduced  one-half.  The  supposition  that  L.250,000  could  be 
rai'ied  by  increasing  the  duiies  on  Irisb  spirits,  which,  already 
too  high,  acted  as  a  practical  bounty  on  smuggling,  was  abun- 
dantly proved  to  be  a  delusion.  In  this  case,  the  morals  and 
peace  of  the  country  were  risked  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  ez- 
periment.  The  commercial  treaties  with  Portugal  and  France, 
which  were  stated  to  be  iu  progress,  would  still  more  diminifih 
the  income ; — the  sacrifice  which  would  be  produced,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  French  treaty,  having  been  estimated  by  Mr 
Baring  at  L.30O,000.  From  these  facts,  it  was  evident  to 
any  one  who  looked  below  the  surface  of  things,  that  the  defi- 
ciency would  be  found  infinitely  greater  than  bad  ever  before 
been  voluntarily  exhibited  in  the  Budget-speech  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  This  result,  too,  was  consequent  upon  that 
strongest  of  all  financial  measures,  (he  imposition  of  an  Income- 
Tax  in  time  of  peace.  Sir  Robert  Peel  bad  called  on  Hercules 
for  aid,  but  the  wheel  of  his  treasury  Van  was  still  left  deep  in 
the  slough.  It  is  thus  that  the  Tory  pledge  of  restoring  the 
public  credit  of  the  country  has  been  redeemed  I  The  case  was 
made  still  worse  by  explanations  given  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion. Sir  Robert  Peel  then  stated  the  actual  deficiency  to  be 
L.3,0O0,000,  in  addition  '  to  L.8O0,00O  per  annum ;'  on  this 
showing,  the  actual  deficiency  of  the  year  could  not  be  less  then 
L.700,000. 

But  if  these  measures  had  ever  appeared  likely  to  be  successful, 
we  doubt  whether  they  could  have  been  viewed  as  expedient  or 
justifiable.  An  income-tax  in  time  of  peace  is  a  most  formid- 
able experiment.  Its  effect  upon  commercial  profits,  at  a  penod 
when  foreign  competition  is  active  in  all  cases,  and  successful  in 
many,  cannot  fuil  to  be  pregnant  with  danger.  But  the  QtUB-terlff 
Review,  m  the  Number  just  published,  denies  that  the  income-tax 
should  be  considered  as  exclusively  a  war-tax ;  and  asks,  some- 
what imprudently  and  tauntingly — '  Why  it  should  be  so,  and 
*in  what  code  that  dogma  is  written?' — (No.  140,  p.  489.)  To 
this  we  answer,  that  an  income-tax  is  a  war-tea,  by  that  law  of 
common  sense  which  forbids,  in  time  of  peace,  the  imposition  of 
a  tax  amounting  in  principle  to  a  confiscation,  and  which  can' 
not  be  levied  without  an  inquisition  wholly  unbearable.  In  time  of 
war,  or  when  contending  for  national  existence  toto  corpon  regni, 
every  sacrifice  must  be  submitted  to,  and  this  impost,  odious 
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as  it  isi  ma]r  become  allowable.  For  writtcD  authority,  we  can 
refer  our  contemporary  to  every  statute  which  has  passed  on 
this  subject  anterior  to  1812.  Id  these  laws  the  property-tax 
has  uniformly  been  dealt  with,  when  imposed  or  when  repealed, 
as  a  war-tax,  and  as  a  war- tax  only.  M'e  also  refer  to  the  declfr- 
rationa  of  every  public  man  of  official  experience,  who  has  argued 
these  questions,  either  in  or  out  of  parliament.  One  quotation 
will  here  be  sufficient,  and  we  select  it  from  the  speech  of  a  mm- 
ister  unswayed  either  by  Whiggism  or  Political  Economy.  When 
Mr  Addington,  on  the  5th  of  April  1602,  proposed  the  repeal 
of  the  property-tax,  he  stated,  '  that  the  burden  of  this  tax 
'  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people 

*  in  time  of  peace.     It  Bhould  be  reserved  for  those  important 

*  occasions  which  he  trusted  would  not  soon  recur.  He  thought 
'  it  worthy  of  the  credit  and  the  character  of  thb  country  to  look 
'  forward  to  such  a  resource  in  the  painful  event  of  betng  obliged 
'  to  struggle  for  our  honour  and  independoKe.'  The  Keviewer 
having  failed  to  show  that  the  income-tax  is  justifiable  in  time  of 
peace,  takes  new  ground;  he  discovers  that  we  are  at. war, 
because  hostilities  have  not  ceased  in  China  and  ASghanistan. 
But  we  submit,  that  these  contests  do  not  amount  to  the 
state  of  war  contenip1ate<]  by  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Addington,  or  Lord 
Grenville,  when  they  proposed  or  augmented  the  income-tax. 
Such  a  construction  was  once  attempted,  it  is  true,  when  the 
receipt  of  Mr  Croker's  war-salary,  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
was  vainly  attempted  to  be  justified  by  reason  of  the  expedition 
to  Algiers.  But  we  are  sure  that  our  contemporary  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  scorn  with  which  this  proposition  was  rejected ; 
and  yet,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  we  find  the  same  argument 
urged  in  1842. 

The  exemption  of  all  incomes  under  L.150  a-year,  whilst 
it  operated  as  a  bribe  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the 
middle  and  the  poorer  classes,  introduced  a  principle  more 
formidable  than  any  in  the  wild  dreams  of  the  Chartists.  The 
exemption  of  Ireland  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  desig- 
nated by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  as  a  gross  injustice  to 
England  and  Scotland.  This  was  a  more  important  conces- 
sion made  to  the  popular  party  in  Ireland,  than  had  ever 
been  made  by  Lord  Melbourne.  Within  so  very  recent  a  pe- 
riod as  on  the  15th  May  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  had 
declared,  that  *  there  being  about  L.2,60(l,000  about  to  be 
<  raised,  to  attempt  to  raise  that  sum  by  a  property-tax  would 
'  not  be  advisable;'  yet,  on  the  II th  March  1842,  to  provide  for 
a  deficiency  of  L.2,570,000,  the  same  Minister  himself  proposed 
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tbe  very  measure  gainst  which  he  hatl  aifvisedly  protested ;  and 
accompanied  it  by  that  very  exemption  of  Ireland  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  onjust  towards  Great  Britain  ! 

If  our  space  permitted,  these  art^uments  might  be  carried  still 
further;  but  unless  we  are  entirely  deceived,  we  think  we  have 
sufficiently  proved  tbe  total  inadequacy  of  Kir  Robert  Peel'n  mea- 
sures to  place  the  public  credit  on  that  stable  footing  which  had 
been  promised  as  the  first  blessing  to  be  conferred  by  the  Tory 
Government.  But  that  we  would  not  run  the  risk  of  wearying 
our  readers  with  such  dull  discussions,  we  could  show,  quite  as 
conclusively,  that  although  a  reduction  of  tbe  timber  duties  was 
called  for,  there  was  no  necessity  sufficient  to  justify  the  amount 
of  revenue  sacriRced;  more  especially  in  the  total  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  colonial  produce.  The  new  coffee  duties  are  also  far 
from  wisely  distributed.  The  export  duties  were  not  complained 
of,  nor  felt  as  a  practical  grievance;  and  were  therefore  unne- 
cessarily repealed.  They  amounted  to  no  more  than  L.  100,000 
on  a  foreign  trade  exceeding  L.50,000,000.  The  concession 
made  to  the  proprietors  of  stage-coaches  was  not  called  for  where 
a  competition  of  railroads  does  not  exist,  and  will  be  wholly 
ineffectual  wheie  it  does.  In  fact — whether  we  consider  the 
taxes  imposed,  the  taxes  repealed,  or  the  balance  left  between  the 
income  and  the  expenditure — the  Tory  Budget  will  not  contri- 
bute, as  a  revenue  measure,  to  tbe  reputation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  bis  government. 

We  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  again  to  a^:ue  tbe  prin- 
dples  of  education,  as  applicable  either  to  England  or  to  Ireland. 
It  is  Bullicient  for  our  purpose  to  remark  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment, after  having  opposed  the  system  which  had  been  so  use- 
fully carried  on  by  their  predecessors,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  have  not  only  adapted  it  in  its  most  minute 
details,  hut  have  proposed  to  carry  it  still  further.  The  con- 
trout  of  a  Lay  Board  of  members  holding  political  office,  had  been 
loodly  and  especially  condemned.  This  is  now,  moat  wisely  and 
most  unhesitatingly,  adopted.  The  inspection  of  schools  by  per- 
sons named  by  the  Crown,  and  responsible  to  Parliament,  had 
been  stigmatized  as  an  inquisitorial  exerciseof  authority,  to  which 
the  trustees  and  patrons  of  schools  never  ought  to  submit.  This 
inspection  is  adhered  to,  and  enforced.  The  duty  of  preserving 
a  perfect  equality  among  all  classes,  whether  Churchmen  or  Dis- 
senters, in  the  distribution  of  aid,  and  the  public  encouragement 
granted  for  schools,  had  been  described  as  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  an  esiablishment;  this  reaaonable  and  just  principle 
was  never  more  unequivocally  affirmed  than  it  has  been  by  Lord 
Wharnctifie,  the  President  of  the  CounciL     From  the  original 
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minutes  of  council  down  to  tlie  music  of  Mr  Htillali,  all  is  pre- 
served unimpaired.  For  this  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues 
deserve  thanks  and  praise,  which  should  be  the  more  liberally 
given,  when  it  is  considt-red  bow  great  are  the  itacrifices  of  former 
votes  and  declarations  which  have  been  made ;  how  much  of  self- 
love  and  of  the  pride  of  party  has  been  necessarily  abandoned ; 
and  how  much  of  effort  must  have  been  required  to  wring  a 
reluctant  assent  from  their  colleagues  and  supporters,  to  a  tribute 
thus  offered  to  the  merits  of  their  Whig  predecessors  by  the  pre> 
sent  administration.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this,  as 
in  other  questions,  the  measure  originslly  intended  to  be  adopted 
has  not,  yet,  been  fully  carried  out.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  notwithstanding  the  choral  meetings  over  which  Cabinet 
Ministers  presided,  there  has  been  some  discord  in  the  committee 
of  council  itself.  What  if  it  -should  he  true,  that  the  first  Miniatei 
and  Lord  Whamcliffe  were  outvoted  at  their  own  council  board ; 
and  that  an  exception  was  successfully  taken  to  the  lectures  in 
music  and  drawing,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  more  ortho- 
dox doctrine  ?  This  attempt  to  unite  theology  to  linear  perspe^ 
tire,  and  to  set  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  music,  has  been  made; 
bnt  although  it  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  original  scheme 
of  the  government,  it  has  not  produced  the  adoption  of  the  ab- 
surdities suggested  by  their  troublesome  allies  and  supporters. 
These  allies  have  been  foiled,  but  not  defeated;  and  we  observe, 
with  deep  regret,  the  bitterness  of  their  renewed  attacks  upoD 
Mr  Kay  Shuttleworth,  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  lealous 
public  servants ;  but  whose  merits  are,  we  trust,  too  well  known 
to  Lord  Wharncliffe  end  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  permit  them  to  make 
the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  council  a  victim  to  the  ignonmt 
bigotry  of  bis  detractors. 

Ho  much  for  education  in  England.  In  Ireland,  the  measures  of 
Lord  Eliot  have  been  those  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  excellent 
predecessor,  which  he  has  adopted  to  the  signal  overthrow  of  the 
expectations  of  his  ultra- political  supporters.  These  misguided 
and  ill-judging  men,  though  they  did  not  venture  to  demand  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  use  of  the  alphabet  and 
primer  should  be  made  penal— the  multiplication  table  proscribed 
by  act  of  Parliament,  all  samplers  directed  to  be  burnt  by  the 
ordinary,  imless  worked  in  orange  and  purple  silks,  and  the  birch 
applied  as  a  punishment  for  learning  and  not  for  idleness — yet 
have  called  upon  the  legislature  to  establish  separate  schoolB* 
founded  on  church  principles,  and  under  the  exclusive  direction 
of  the  clergy.  Let  them  pause,  and  consider  what  would  be  the 
immediate  consequence  if  they  were  *  cursed  with  granted  prayer.' 
The  present  2300  national  schools,  with  their  280,000  scholaTS, 
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would  be  at  once  converted  into  schools  excluurely  Roman 
Catliolic,  of  which  the  direction  nould  natuTaliy,  and  almost 
justly,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  tbe  very  party 
who  are  the  most  jealous  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  would 
find  themselves  tbe  unconscious  but  active  agents  in  the  erec- 
tion, extension,  aud  perpetuation  of  their  ceclesiaBticai  aotbority 
and  dominion.  In  this  cause,  the  Primate  of  Ireland  and  Arch- 
bishop Machale  are  fellow- labourers,  but  not  uptw  equal  terms; 
as  tbe  former,  in  contending  for  an  imaginary  good  for  the 
Church,  is  practically  sucrendering  at  discretion  to  the  most 
violent  of  bis  opponents.  These  follies  were  all  advocated  by 
the  zealots  of  the  Tory  party ;  these  changes,  as  well  as  tbe  over- 
throw of  Maynooth,  were  expected  from  their  leaden:  a  more 
bitter  disappointment  could  not  have  been  inflicted,  than  by  the 
declarations  of  the  government.  How  deeply  this  disappoiotment 
is  felt,  appears,  amongst  other  things,  in  an  address  oaoved  by  a 
party  of  Orangemen  in  Dublin,  praying  tbe  Queen  to  renwve 
Xord  Eliot  from  her  councils  for  ever.  It  also  appears  in  the 
opposition  of  tbe  University  of  Dublin  to  the  Irish  Solicitor- 
Geoeral,  and  the  pledges  required  from  the  more  successful  can- 
didate, to  vote  against  tbe  declared  wishes  of  Government. 
When,  in  addition  to  other  mortifications,  we  coDwler  the  exclu- 
sion from  political  ofiice  of  all  tbe  prominent  members  of  that 
seotion  in  Wuh  politics  which  has  furnished  the  most  eager  par- 
^sans,  and  the  most  active  skirmishers  in  the  Tory  cause,  we 
cannot  imagine  any  line  of  policy  so  well  calculated  to  excite  di»- 
content,  and  a  bitter  hostility,  which  only  waits  an  opportunity 
for  manifesting  itself.  This  hostility,  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce it,  must  bring  to  tbe  government  real  strength,  as  mote 
than  an  equivalent  for  party  support.  If  they  lose  the  applause 
of  a  fa<Hion,  they  are  laying  in  their  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  a 
people,  who  require  no  more  than  justice  at  their  hands. 

We  may  here  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  in  place  of  the 
vehement  declarations  against  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  an 
eloquent,  and,  in  most  cases,  a  well-deserved  panegyric  upon 
that  order  has  been  pronounced  by  Lord  Eliot.  In  place  of  the 
violent  and  constant  abuse  of  Mr  O'Connell,  there  has  been  a  total 
and  prudent  abstinence  from  attack.  Repeal  meetings  are  held  ; 
Repeal  rent  is  collected  ;  and  yet  those  who  were  the  most  eager 
in  condemning  the  inaction  of  tbe  late  Government,  have  dis- 
covered tbe  prudence  of  a  similar  course.  Even  the  rash  energy 
of  Lord  Stanley  has  been  curbed  and  restrained;  and  the  insane 
attempt  to  abridge  and  limit  the  political  franchises  of  the  Irish 
people,    under   colour  of  a   Registratiw  Bill,  has  been  post- 
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poned,  and  we  Bfaould  hopei  for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  has  been 
finally  abandooed. 
Let  us  next  enquire  how  far  the  expectations  of  increased  peace, 

Siod  order,  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  have  been  realized  since 
e  change  of  Government.  How  lamentable  is  the  contrast  be* 
tween  those  expectations  and  the  event  I  It  is  indeed  somewbat 
remarkable,  that  the  closinz  months  of  Tory  government  in 
1830,  ahoulil  have  been  made  memorable  by  frightful  agricul- 
tural riou,  extending  from  Kent  to  Cornwall ;  and  that  the  first 
year  of  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  same  party,  should  be 
signalized  by  a  still  more  formidable  movement  in  the  manufac< 
turing  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Thus,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  Tory  minbtry  were  fated  to  leave  us  a  legacy  of 
incendiarism  when  they  depart,  and  to  make  us  a  gift  of  insur- 
rectioD  when  they  return.  We  shall  be  asked  if  these  acts  can 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  measures  either  of  the  Legislature  or 
of  toe  Government.  Without  wishing  to  cast  upon  our  oppi>- 
nents  any  exaggerated  or  undue  responsibility,  we  cannot  avoid 
entertaining  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  whole  policy  pur- 
sued by  them,  since  1635,  has  had  a  great  share  in  producing 
the  deplorable  result  which  we  have  lately  witnessed.  The 
mode  in  which  the  new  Poor-Law  was  opposed  and  discussed, 
diffused  most  widely  a  deep  and  settled,  though  a  most  unfounded 
conviction,  that  the  oppression  and  degradation  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  the  effect,  and  almost  the  object,  of  the  statute  com- 
plained of.  Those  classes  were  taught  to  believe  that  their 
.  interests  mere  disregarded,  their  fet^lings  set  at  nought  and  out^ 
raged,  and  their  liberties  abridged.  In  this  cry  nine-tenths  of  the 
Tory  party  combined,  and  some  of  the  demagogues  disgrace- 
fully joined.  At  this  their  leaders  connived,  with  some  honour- 
able exceptions ;  and  of  this  cry  the  whole  party  took  advantage. 
Nothing  tended  more  than  this  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  Poor-Law  agitation  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Chartist  agitation  which  was  sure  to  follow.  Again,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Factory  Bill  was  used  as  a  political  instrument. 
The  workmen  were  set  against  their  employers  by  Tory  agita- 
tors; they  were  taught  to  consider  those  employers  as  enemies 
and  tyrants.  The  cry  for  a  ten  hours'  bill  was  raised  at  many  elec- 
tions in  the  manufacturing  districts  ;  and  riot  and  confusion  were 
preached  and  practised  in  the  name  of  religion  and  humanity. 
Further,  on  many  occasions  in  which  a  sympathy  for  the  cases  of 
the  felon  and  the  convict  could  be  turned  against  the  govern-, 
ment — as  in  the  case  of  the  Dorchester  labourers — Tory  sympathy, 
was  ready.     The  formation  of  a  Tory  democracy  was  proclaimed 
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to  be  a  necessary  duty ;  and,  under  this  plan,  Socialists  and 
Chartists  were  alt  cajoled  and  flattered,  provided  ttiey  but  pos- 
sessed tlie  necessary  qualification  of  hatred  to  the  Whigs  and 
opposition  to  the  Government. 

The  effects  of  this  alliance  between  Chartists  and  Tory- 
Radicals  were  strongly  felt  at  the  general  election.  We  wit- 
nessed with  astonishment  the  step  into  which,  by  some  unhappy 
mistake,  the  leading  members  of  the  Government  were  betrayed, 
in  granting  long  interviews,  and  holding  confidential  communi- 
cations with  the  least  creditable  members  of  the  least  creditable 
political  societies;  bandying  compliments  and  courtesies  with 
the  printer  of  the  Nort/tem  Star,  and  with  the  ex-doorkeeper  of 
the  National  Convention.  How  the  zeal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eseter,  so  quick  and  energetic  on  former  occasions,  has  been 
allowed  to  continue  inactive  at  present,  we  know  not;  but  we 
are  certain  that,  with  one-tenth  part  of  the  provocation  he  has 
lately  received,  this  prelate  would,  in  1840,  have  called  for  the 
impeachment  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 
The  manner  in  which  the  question  of  machinery  was  dealt  with, 
even  in  the  arguments  of  the  Government — the  countenance  pub- 
licly given  to  that  most  dangerous  of  all  sophisms  which  repre- 
sents machinery  as  prejudicial  to  the  artizau — added  to  the  general 
irritation.  I'he  whole  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  misfeasance 
and  the  nonfeasance  of  the  last  session.  Speeches  like  those  of 
Mr  Ferrand  were  cheeicd,  applauded,  printed,  and  circulated, 
whilst  the  principles  of  monopoly  were  defended  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable  ;  alt  enquiry  was  refused  into  the  frightful  distress  so 
universally  prevalent ;  the  interests  of  the  industrious  classes  were 
overlooked  and  undervalued  in  the  new  budget;  the  necegsity  of 
keeping  up  an  artificial  high  price  for  bread  was  avowed,  and,  as 
far  as  might  be,  was  justified  ;  and  no  reduction  was  made  in  the 
duties  levied  on  the  raw  materials  of  wool  and  cotton,  by  which 
reductions  the  employment  of  the  labouring  classes  would  have 
been  encouraged.  All  these  causes  combined  to  add  to  the  general 
discontent;  and  they  were  more  closely  connected  with  the  late 
lamentable  outrages  than  any  of  the  absurd  manifestoee  of  the 
Anti-Corn- Law  League,  to  which  they  have  been  ascribed.  Nor 
have  these  imputations  been  exclusively  directed  against  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League;  they  have  been  extended  to  the  whole 
class  of  mill-owners,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  capitalists  who 
employ  the  greatest  amount  of  labour.  It  is  not  only  false,  but 
ridiculous,  to  suppose  that  the  leading  manufacturers  would  con- 
spire in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  their  own  industry,  to 
expose  their  own  capital  to  certain  loss,  and  their  persons  to 
violence  and  imminent  danger. 
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It  ia  impossible  to  touch  upon  this  sabject  without  expressing 
the  <le«p  sorrow  and  sympathy  which  we  have  felt  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  working  classes  during  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen 
months.  These  sufferings  cannot  any  longer  be  treated  as  the 
exagt^eration  of  interested  men  ;  they  are  described  in  the  offi- 
cial reports  made  by  agents  employed  by  the  Gorernment.  In 
all  cases — whether  the  condition  of  a  single  town  like  Stockport 
is  considered,  or  the  interests  of  a  whole  cbss,  like  the  hand-loom 
weavers — it  is  to  our  wretched  Corn- Laws  that  we  trace  the  aggra- 
vation of  these  calamities.  Whole  families  are  shown  to  liave 
heen  left  without  fuel,  furniture  with  scarcely  any  raiment  or 
hed-covering,  and  with  a  pittance  of  food  inadequate  to  human 
support.  In  these  miseries,  old  and  young,  the  industrions  as 
weltasthe  idle,  have  been  alike  involved.  The  consequences  have 
heen  wretchedness  the  most  deplorable,  the  ezhaustim  of  the 
charitable  subscriptions  collected,  the  depreciation  of  the  property 
liable  to  assessment,  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  mortality  fright- 
fully increased.  Under  such  circumstances,  bow  strong  is  the 
appeal  made  to  our  hearts  in  a  noble  sonnet,  in  which  Words- 
worth has  shown  how  truly  the  sympathies,  as  well  aa  the  genius, 
of  man  may  he  preserved  and  exalted  in  advancing  years  ? — 
'  Feel  for  the  wrongs  to  universal  ken 

Daily  exposed,  woe  that  nnshronded  lies; 

And  seek  the  sufferer  in  his  darkest  den, 

Whether  conducted  to  the  spot  by  sighi 

And  moaningB,  or  he  dwells  (as  if  the  wren 

Taught  him  concealment)  hidden  from  all  eyea 

In  Rilence  and  the  awful  modestiea 

or  sorrow.' 
That  our  Government  and  our  Legislature  felt  deeply  for  these 
Borrows  and  Bufferings,  we  are  far  from  doubting ;  but  let  us  ask, 
whether  they  have  practically  marked  this  sympathy  in  thrir  acts. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
relief.  We  are  always  slow  in  admitting  this  plea,  the  threadbare 
apology  of  indolence  or  ignorance.  Parliament  might  have  deiived 
sounder  instruction  from  a  sublime  exhortation  which  closes  the 
poem  we  have  quoted  : 

'  Learn  to  be  just ;  jnst  through  impartial  law. 

Far  as  ye  may  erect  and  eijualiie, 

And  what  ye  cannot  reach  liy  statute,  draw 

Each  from  bis  fountain  uf  self- sacrifice.' 
Would  that  this  precept  had,  in  the  last  session,  been  practically 
adopted  !    But  looking  through  the  tedious  statute-book,  and  the 
delmtes  more  tedious  still,  we  confess  that  we  see  but  little  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  condition  of  the  suflering  workmen  of 
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Englatid   has  occupied  b.  due  share   of  the  atteodoa   of  oar 
rulera. 

We  inu§t,  however,  guard  ourselres  against  i?hat  would  be 
a  moat  false  inference,  if  it  were  to  be  deduced  from  these 
observations.  Thou;^h  we  may  admit  many  of  the  causes  of 
complaint  of  the  working  classes  to  be  just,  we  do  not  more 
strongly  deplore  than  we  condemn  the  late  wicked  outbreak. 
The  grievances  were  not  of  a  character  to  justify  the  ill^;al  vio- 
lence which  has  prevailed ;  and  even  if  the  grievances  him  been 
Buch,  the  illegal  conduct  of  the  rioters  could  not  but  aggravate 
them,  and  greatly  increase  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  success 
of  all  rem^ial  measures,  whether  political,  economical,  or  social. 
Falstaff  declined  to  give  his  reasons  upon  compulsion,  and  John 
Bull  is  apt  to  refuse  to  do  justice  as  long  as  he  can,  if  justice  is 
demanded  in  a  tone  of  menace.  All  violence,  by  creating  alarm, 
throws  back  the  cause  of  popular  reform,  and  increases  that  power 
of  resistance  on  which  Tory  ascendancy  depends.  But  the  whole 
movement  was  as  absurd  as  it  was  iniquitous.  Except  in  the 
ever-memorable  blunder  of  the  Irish  insurgents  who  burned  the 
notes  of  an  unpopular  banker,  no  example  can  be  found  of  such 
signal  folly  as  the  violence  which  prompted  men  to  interfere  with 
active  industry,  and  consequently  with  the  remuneration  of  la- 
bour, at  a  time  when  the  immediate  cause  of  suffeiing  was  a  want 
of  employment  But  in  many  cases  the  suffering,  was  not  the 
criminal  class  ;  and  even  when  the  sufferers  were  led  into  crimi- 
nal acts,  tbey  appear  to  have  been  the  dupes  and  instruments  of 
more  guilty  men.  The  sympathy  which  we  feel  for  calamities, 
however  deplorable,  ought  not  to  render  us  unwilling  to  repress 
or  to  condemn  atrocities  and  violence  which  strike  at  the  root  of 
all  prosperity,  and  whose  severest  and  most  immediate  pressure 
falli!  OH  the  poorest  class  of  the  community.  Tranquillity,  im- 
portant as  it  is  to  all,  is  essential  in  a  pre-eminent  de^rree  to  those 
whose  existence  depends  on  their  daily  labour.  The  wages  of 
the  artizan  are  the  first  sacrifice  made  in  times  of  civil  confusion. 
The  landed  proprietor,  and  even  the  capitalist,  may  wait  for  bet- 
ter times,  but  the  working  classes  perish.  What  to  others  is 
pain,  to  them  is  death. 

We  have  hitherto  adverted  to  the  larger  measures  of  policy,  in 
which  we  have  shown  that  the  conduct  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  anticipations  of 
their  friends,  and  to  all  their  principles  and  their  professions. 
Similar  examples  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  other  act 
of  the  session,  however  secondary.  The  postponement  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts'  Bill  in  former  years,  had  been  held  up 
to  reprobation  as  a  proof  of  the  indolence  or  the  incftpacity  of 
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the  Wbig  Government ;  yet  that  bill  has  been  ajfain  postponed, 
as  also  the  bill  for  the  regiatratioD  of  voters.  The  curtailment 
of  colonial  measures  in  former  sessions,  had  been  relied  on  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Ca- 
binet; yet  we  have  seen  Lord  Stanley's  Newfoundland  Bill 
limited  in  its  duration,  and  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  when 
pertinaciously  opposed  by  Mr  O'Connell.  The  alteration  of 
financial  measures  bad  been  described  as  an  unpardonable  of- 
fence in  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Monteagle;  Sir  Robert  Peel 
not  only  reduced  bis  proposed  coal-duties  one  half,  but  he 
cliumed  credit  for  the  concession.  A  bill  authorizing;  the 
importation  of  forei<{n  fiaur  into  Ireland,  had  been  rejected 
in  1640  by  the  Tories;  the  Tories,  in  1842,  have  carried  the 
same  measure.  A  proposal  to  allow  the  grinding  of  foreign 
wheat  in  bond,  had  formerly  been  opposed  by  Sir  Edwaid 
Knatchbull,  as  being  an  insult  and  an  injury  to  the  agricultu- 
rists ;  in  the  last  session  the  very  same  proposal  was  made  by 
Mr  Gladstone,  and  met  with  less  opposition  from  the  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  than  he  would  have  raised  to  the  payment  of  a 
turnpike  toll  in  Kent.  So  far  from  reducing  the  funded  debt, 
the  present  Board  of  Treasury  has  increased  it ;  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  Exchequer  bills  by  the  trustees  of  Niivings  Banks,  (a 
measure  so  much  misrepresented  and  objected  to,)  has  received  a 
new  legislative  sanction  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
In  short,  the  6xed  and  definite  principle  on  which  it  wouH 
appear  that  the  Government  acted  throughout,  has  been  to 
oppose  all  that  they  had  previously  supported,  and  to  support 
much  that  they  had  most  strenuously  opposed. 

We  might  here  be  taxed  with  disingenuousness,  if  we  were  to 
pass  over  unnoticed  a  remarkable  defence  which  faas  been  some- 
what ostentatiously  put  forward  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review.  If  that  dt^fence  were  admitted,  we  confess  that  much 
of  our  argument  would  be  inapplicable,  and  many  of  our  infe- 
rences most  uncandid  and  unjust.  It  is  contended  that  no  want 
of  truth  and  candour  can  be  attributed  to  the  leading  Conserva- 
tives, no  suppressio  vert,  and  no  suggestio  falsi ;  because  in  June 
1841,  before  the  late  General  Election,  an  article  had  been  pub- 
lished in  that  Journal,  recommending  some  alterations  in  the 
scale  of  corn  and  customs  duties.  Now,  we  confess  that  a  very 
great  bribe  is  held  out  to  induce  us  to  agree  with  our  contem- 
porary. We  should  thereby  assume  for  ourselves,  as  well  as 
grant  to  him,  new  and  most  extraordinary  rights  and  functions. 
We  should  claim,  for  our  political  essays,  privileges  and  autho- 
rities hitherto  confined  to  speeches  from  the  Throne,  state  pa- 
pers, and  the  official  declarations  of  responsible  minister.    The 
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present  Govemment  would  rule  not  only  by  the  force  of  a  par- 
liamentary majority,  but  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review.  Till  a  diplomatist  produces  his  letters  of  credence, 
and  his  full  powers,  he  cannot  be  recoQ;nized  by  a  foreign  court. 
We  doubt  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  sign  the  unlimited  power 
of  attorney  under  which  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  demands  to 
act.  Indeed,  it  passes  all  credibility,  that  at  a  moinent  when  the 
secret  of  the  minister  was  so  very  carefully  kept  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  remained  his  colleague,  that  Sir  James  Graham 
and  Lord  Stanley  made  their  memorable  speeches  at  Dorchester 
and  in  Lancashire,  when  all  explanations  were  refused  to  Par-- 
liament,  the  whole  future  policy  of  the  new  administration  should 
have  been  confided  to  the  generous,  faithful^  and  friendly  Re- 
viewer. The  dilemma  in  which  the  over-zealous  advocate  has 
involved  himself  and  \\\a  friends,  is  one  of  no  common  difficulty. 
If,  in  June  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  determined  on  his  line  of 
policy,  concealing  it  from  his  own  cabinet,  his  friends,  and  the 
public,  at  a  time  when  he  confided  it  to  any  single  literary  and 
political  associate,  however  strong  bis  attachment  and  approved 
Lis  fidelity,  no  greater  deception  was  ever  practised  in  the  annals 
of  our  history.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  only  determined  on  his 
course  upon  subsequent  deliberation,  after  profiting  by  those 
official  counsels  of  which  he  stated  himself  to  stand  in  need,  the 
predictions  of  Mr  Murphy's  Weather  Almanac  are  entitled  to  as 
much  of  authority  as  the  mere  surmises  of  the  Reviewer.  As 
well  might  the  glory  and  responsibility  of  the  victory  of  Water- 
loo be  claimed  by  one  whoHC  only  connexion  with  that  event 
had  been  the  command  of  a  very  awkward  squad  at  Wormwood 
Scrubs.  It  also  behoves  us  to  reject  this  supposition,  however 
gratifying  to  our  own  self-love  as  belonging  to  the  class  pro- 
posed to  be  exalted  ;  because,  if  the  supposition  be  founded  on 
fact,  many  fatal  inferences  might  follow.  On  tbe  same  principle, 
we  might  anticipate  the  reconstruction  of  the  national  Church 
of  England  according  to  Tractarian  doctrines ;  the  enactment  of 
a  new  penal  code  in  Ireland ;  and  the  excitement  of  hatred  and  all 
un charitableness  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  on  eack  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  How  very  indefensible  must  this  chivalrous 
advocate  have  felt  the  position  of  his  friends  to  be,  when  he  thus 
throws  himself  Into  the  breach,  leads  forward  lea  enfans  perdu*, 
and  exclaims,  '  Me,  me,  adsum  ^uijeci — 1«  me  convertilejerrum  /' 
There  .is  another  subject  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook, 
and  yet  it  is  one  very  difficult  to  discuss  in  a  sketch  so  rapid  as 
the  present.  The  anticipated  foreign  influence  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government  has  received  a  most  signal  contradiction,  in 
the  refusal  of  the  French  cabinet  to  Tati^  the  treaty  not  only 
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agreed  to  bjr  tbeir  minister,  but  in  some  d^ree  negotiated  at 
their  own  instance.  The  diagrace  of  this  event,  most  fatal  as  it 
U  to  the  character  of  the  French  government,  but  not  very  flat- 
tering to  our  national  pride,  rests,  it  is  true,  mainly  with  the 
King  of  the  French  and  with  M.  Guizot,  not  with  Lord  Aber- 
deen ;  but  had  such  an  event  occurred  to  Lord  Paimerston,  no 
epithets  would  have  been  too  vituperative  to  have  been  applied 
to  hiB  conduct.  We  shall  not  imitate  this  injustice.  Let  tbe 
disgrace  rest  on  the  foreign  statesmen  who  are  really  respon- 
sible. We  not  only  hope,  but  we  believe,  that  for  this  event  the 
Foreign  Secretary  is  in  no  respect  to  blame  ;  we  have,  however, 
some  curiosity  to  know  in  what  language  the  compl^nts  and 
protests  of  the  British  Minister  have  been  expressed. 

We  feel  some  difficulty  in  referring  to  the  inexplicable  policj 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  in  tbe  East,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  entirely 
overlooked.  Inan  Empire  like  oursin  British  India,  which  depends 
BO  peculiarly  upon  opinion,  and  upon  a  conviction  of  our  moral 
superiority,  a  degrading  retreat  seems  to  have  been  meditated, 
which  has  only  bi^en  averted  or  postponed  in  consequence  of  op- 
portune orders  from  home,  or  some  other  happy  contingency, 
which  has  saved  England  from  unexampled  ignominy.  Well, 
indeed,  was  Lord  Paimerston  justified  in  saying  that  *  he  could 

*  not  conceive  a  fouler  dishonour,  or  any  thing  that  would  have 

*  dyed  the  cheek  of  every  Englishman  with  a  deeper  blush,  or 

*  that  would  have  struck  a  more  fatal  blow  at  our  Indian  power, 
'  than  a  flight  from  Affghanistan  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
'  Lord  Elienborough's  order  was  issued.'  But  if  this  measure  was 
disgraceful  on  political  grounds,  where  shall  we  find  words  to 
condemn  it,  if  English  soldiers,  English  subjects,  and  English 
women,  wives  and  daughters  of  our  countrymen,  were  proposed 
to  have  been  deserted,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  barbarians  ?  Our 
diplomatic  minister  had  been  treacherously  murdered  ;  the  sacred 
compacts  of  treaty  had  been  violated  ;  our  brave  troops  had  been 
betrayed  and  cut  to  pieces ;  the  heroic  Lady  Sale  and  her  fellow- 
sufferers  left  in  captivity  ;  and  yet  no  effort  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  or  to  set  them  free.  Scarcely 
less  disgraceful  will  it  be,  if  the  safety  of  these  unhappy  persons 
has  been  made  matter  of  low  and  unworthy  compromise.  At 
no  former  period  of  our  history,  in  our  most  disastrous  cam- 
paigns, hsa  any  event  occurred  which  seems  to  us  comparable  to 
tbe  ignominy  of  Lord  Ellen  borough's  proposed  retreat. 

Whilst  this  article  has  been  in  the  press,  accounts  have  been 
received  of  the  close  of  our  diplomatic  controversy  with  the  United 
States,  by  the  signature  of  Lord  Ashburton's  treaty.  Consider- 
ing peace  between  England  and  tbe  United  States  to  be  impor- 
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tant,  not  only  to  the  wellbein^  and  happiness  of  both  countries, 
but  essential  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  good  government  through- 
out  the  world,  we  should  not  feel  disposed  to  enquire  curiously 
whether  too  much  may  not  have  been  granted,  or  too  Little  ob- 
tiiined,  as  the  price  of  so  immeasurable  a  benefiL  Still,  if  the 
rights  of  British  subjects,  born  under  British  allegiance,  and 
Iiolding  their  property  under  British  grants,  have  been  aban- 
doned, and  if  nev  causes  of  dispute  respecting  navigaUon  have 
been  substituted  for  those  which  we  hope  are  now  terminated, 
many  explanations  will  be  required  before  Lord  Ashburton's 
treaty  can  be  admitted  to  be  a  just  clfum  on  the  public  for  grati- 
tude and  respect.  That  his  explanations  may  be  satisfactory,  we 
hope,  and  indeed  expect ;  and  if  they  are  so  shown,  no  party 
difference  will  prevent  us  from  rendering  our  most  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  to 
Lord  Ashburton,  for  having  happily  effected  a  pacification  be- 
tween two  states  of  common  origin,  between  whom  no  serious 
differences  can  ever  arise,  without  consequences  the  most  fotal  to 
botb. 

We  have  now  taken  a  retrospect  of  the  measures  of  the  last 
session ;  omitting,  however,  the  subject  of  Law  Reform,  inclu- 
ding Lord  Brougham's  Cessio  Bonorum  Bill — one  of  the  most 
benevolent  results  of  his  unwearied  exertions  in  that  great  cause 
— for  after  discussion,  in  a  separate  article.  We  have  shown,  if 
our  arguments  are  correct,  that  the  corn-law  of  Sir  R.  Peel  is 
founded  upon  a  false  principle,  and  that  since  its  enactment  it 
has  worked  badly  for  the  Producer  and  the  Consumer.  We 
have  shown  that  in  his  Tariff  he  has  not  carried  out  his  own 
principles  with  courage  and  with  effect.  We  have  proved,  that 
while  the  country  is  subjected  to  all  the  pressure  and  inquisitorial  * 
vexation  of  au  Income- Tax,  the  Financial  difficulties  of  the  times 
have  not  been  adequately  met,  nor  has  any  certain  surplus  of 
revenue  been  secured.  We  have  shown,  that  in  place  of  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  we  have  had  to  deplore  riot  and  insurrection;  and 
that  this  has  been  traceable,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  ex- 
citing and  exaggerated  doctrines  of  a  section  of  the  Tories,  when 
in  oppoution.  We  have  shown  that  all  the  leading  badges  and 
symbols  of  party,  which  produced  success'  at  the  late  election, 
have  been  thrown  aside,  as  being  now  no  longer  necessary.  We 
have  shown  that,  in  as  far  as  the  measures  of  the  Government 
are  right,  they  are  the  very  measures  of  their  Opponents ;  adopted 
and  defended  with  a  disregard  of  all  consistency,  and  in  violation 
of  all  the  engagements  of  party  connexion.  Yet  in  the  adoption 
of  these  principles,  we  have  our  reward,  and  our  justification. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  may  cast  his  party  aside  at  his  pleasure,  and 
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ther  ainst  mbnlt ;  for,  diffimlt  u  they  find  it  to  fin  whk  hn, 
witBoot  bim  they  cannot  lire.  Bat  Sir  Robert  P«el  cannot  ar- 
rect  the  great  corainereial  morement  to  which,  on  princi}^  he 
ha«  now  given  b»  authority.  His  tariff  is  all-importaBt  by  wbat 
it  pTonkea,  if  not  by  what  it  haa  effectol.  It  mar  be  dacribeJ 
in  the  lines  which  an  accomplisfaed  Frenoh  poet  has  apfrfied  to 
Sprinff— 

'  II  pitit  pin*  max  hnmaini 
Fir  ]et  plaidrs  qa'il  proinet,  que  p>r  cenx  qa'il  prtwarr.' 
His  neaiiires  most  and  will  be  followed  up — bis  principlet  nnK 
and  will  be  applied  further :  aod  if,  id  so  doing,  be  coodefons 
ererv  measure  adopted  by  bis  party  during  the  last  ten  yean ;  if 
he  tDUS  pay*  an  unwilling,  but  most  respectful  homage  to  the 
conduct  of  hifl  opponents;  if  be  incurs  the  bitter  hosdUty  of  his 
earliest  friends  ;  if  be  leares  himself  without  one  single  newspaper 
to  defend  his  administration  generally ;  if  the  keen  blade  of  Sir 
Hichard  Vyvyan  is  bared  against  bim  in  Cornwall ;  if  be  is  called 
upon  to  plead  '  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty'  at  Plymouth ;  if  in  Lei- 
cuatenliire  a  cry  is  raised  to  dethrone  him,  in  order  that  I.ord 
Stanley  may  reign  in  his  stead ;  if  he  makes  it  a  punishment  to 
any  of  his  political  supporters  to  meet  their  conglituents  at  pnb- 
lii:  meetings,  there  to  defend  the  votes  they  hare  giren ;  if  a  Con- 
Mi^rvuiire  dinner  would  now  be  a  grievous  martyrdom,  and  a 
(ii'noral  Klcctiim  would  be  all  but  fatal — be  should  be  reconciled 
to  these  mortiAcations  by  the  thought,  that  in  acting  on  the  im- 
pulHL-H  produced  by  the  propositions  of  Mr  Baring,  be  is  averting 
from  his  country  dangers  toe  most  imminent,  and  is  promoDog 
the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-subjects,  and  of  mankind. 


iftmier  CLIV,  unU  be  ptMtktd  m  Jta^ary. 
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P^tUhed  during  July,  Avgtut,  and  September,  1842. 


1  ABDY.— The  Water.Cure  i  Cases  of  Diseue  cured  by  Cdd  Wa- 
tur.     6y  B.  8.  Abdy,  M.A.     Sro.  pp.  209,  sewed,  is.  6d. 

S  ADDISON.— The  Temple  Charch  at  l^ndon:  its  History  and 
Antiquitien.  By  C.  G.  Addison,  E«i).  of  the  Inner  Templet 
Authpr  of  "  The  History  of  the  Knifthts  TemplarB."  Square 
crown  8vo.  In  the  Prest. — This  work  will  contain  a  fiill  ac- 
connt  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  Church — the  chief  ec- 
clesiastical edifice  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  Great  Britain, 
anil  the  most  beautiful  apd  perfect  memorial  of  the  order  now  in 
existence  ;  together  with  a  full  description  of  the  tessalated  pa**- 
ment — the  painted  ceiling — the  marble  columns — the  atained  win- 
dows— the  sacrarium — the  elmeries,  or  sacramental  niches— the 
penitential  cell — the  ancient  chapel  of  St  Anne — the  monumental 
remains,  &c. 

S  ALFRED  DUDLEY;  or,  the  Australian  Settlers.  3d  edition, 
square,  pp.  136,  and  maqy  illnstrations,  doth,  3a.  6d. 

4  ALLEN. — Battles  of  the  British  NaTy,  from  a.d.  1000  to  1840. 

By  Joseph  Allen,  Eaq.     2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  11)2,  cloth,  Sis. 
4*  ALLEN'S  (Cardinal)  Admonition  to  tfae  Nobility  and  People, 
A.D.  1586.     Reprinred  in  12mo.  pp.  60,  cloth,  6s. 

5  ANDERSON.— The  Pupnlar  Scotlisii  Biography  ;  being  Lives  of 

Eminent  Natives  of  Scotland.     12ino.  pp.  79-''i  cloth,  10s. 

6  ANDERSON— Guide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland, 

including  Orkney  and  Zetland  ;  deseriplive  of  their  Scenery, 
Statistics,  Antiquities,  and  Natural  History:  with  numerous 
Historical  and  Traditional  Notices,  Map,  Tables  of  Distances, 
Notices  of  Inns,  and  other  information  for  the  use  of  Tourists. 
By  Georpe  Anderson  and  Peter  Anderson  of  Inverness.  New 
edition,  12nio.  (Edinbni^h),  witb  map  and  index,  pp.  744, 
cloth,  10s.  6d.' 

7  ANNALS  of  CHYMISTRY  and  Practical  Pharmacy.  No.  l,8vo, 

6d.  (To  he  continued  Weekly.) — The  aim  «f  this  work  will  he 
to  afford  to  the  English  Chemist  a  Weekly  summary  of  the  &»• 
coveries  of  Continental  Chemists,  practically  condensed,  so  that 
whilst  thoroughly  explanatory  to  the  philosopher,  it  will  be  prac- 
tically useful  to  the  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

8  APEL — Practical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Lan- 

guaffe.     By  Heinrich  Apel.     I'Jmo.  pp.  340,  doth,  5s.  6d. 

9  AftCHBOLD.— Ilie  New  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act,  and  the 
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recent  RdIm  wii  Orders  of  the  Poor- Lav  Comminionera :  with 
&  Prcctical  Introduction,  NoteB,  and  Forrns.  By  John  F.  Arch- 
bold,  E«q.,  fiarrister-at-Law.     ISmo.  pp.  190,  boards,  5a.  6d. 

10  ARUNDALE.— The  Gallery  of  Antiquities:  selected  from  the 

British  Mnsenra.  Bj  F.  Anindale,  Architect ;  and  J.  Bonomi, 
Sculptor;  with  DetcriptiooB  hj  S.  Bircb,  AssistaDt  to  the  Anti- 
quanan  Department  at  the  British  Museum.  Part  1,  Egyptian 
Art,  Mythological  1 1  lustrations,  ito.  pp.  60,  S8  Plates,  witii 
nameroni  figurfs  (many  coloured),  boards,  21s. 

11  ATKINSON — The  Recent  Operations  of  the  British  Forws  in 

Affghanistan  ;  coDsisting  of  Views  of  the  most  beantifal  Scenery 
throDgh  which  the  Army  paaged,  with  Figures  illnstrative  of 
nemorsble  Events  which  occurred  dnrinr  the  CanipaigT),  and 
deicriptiTe  of  the  Manners  and  Costumes  of  the  Natires.  Drawn 
on  Stone  by  Lonis  Hagbe,  Esq.,  from  the  original  and  highly- 
finished  drawings  executed  on  the  »pot  by  James  Atkinson,  Es^., 
Superintending  Sui^eon  of  the  Army  of  the  Indus.  S6  Plates, 
royal  folio,  U.  48.  half-bound ;  coloured  and  mounted  as  the 
onginal  drawings,  10/.  lOs. 
VTKINSON^The  Expedlt 
Sketches  descriptive  of  the  Country,  ^y  J.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
Sur^reon.    Poet  Bro.  pp.  128,  clolb,  10s.  6d, 

13  BARNES.— The  Elements  of  Linear  Perspective,  and  tbe  Pro- 

jection of  Shadows :  adapted  to  the  use  of  Mathematical  and 
Drawing  Classes  and  Private  Stndents.  With  61  Diagrams  on 
Wood.  By  W.  Barnes,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  12nio. 
pp.  57,  cloth,  2a.  6d. 

14  BARTLETT.— l^e  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  illus- 

trated from  Drawings  by  W.  H.  Bartlett ;  the  literary  portion 
of  the  work  by  N.  P.  Willis,  and  J.  Stirling  Coyne,  fisqrs.  2 
rols.  4to,  pp.  356,  with  Partrait,  Map,  and  120  other  Illustra- 
tions, cloth  lettered,  gilt  edges,  SI.  3s. 

15  BATHURST.— The  Elements  of  Arithmetic ;  expressly  designed 

for  tbe  use  of  Schools.  By  C.  Bathurst,  M.A.,  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Second  Master  of  Sir  J.  Williamson's 
Free  School,  Rochester.  12ino.  (Rochester),  pp.  142,  cloth,  3a. 
Key;  containing  the  Solutions  of  the  Questions  under  each  Rule. 
12mo.  (Rochester),  pp.  42,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

16  BEATTIE.— The  History  of  the  Chnrcb  of  Scotland  during  tbe 

Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  James  Beattie.  Foolscap  Svo. 
(Edinburgh),  pp.  372,  cloth,  4s. 

17  BEDFORD.— Correspondence  of  John,  Fourth  Duke  of  Bedford, 

selected  from  the  Originals  at  Woburn  Abbey:  with  an  Intro- 
daction  by  Lord  John  Russell.  8vo,  with  Portrait.   In  the  Preu. 

18  BELL. — Chambers's  Educational  Course:  Treatise  on  Practical 

Mathematics.     By  A.  Bell.     2  vols.  ISmo.  pp.  730,  cloth.  8b. 

19  BERNARD. — The  Synagt^e  and  the  Church;  being  an  attempt 

to  show  that  the  Goremment,  Ministers,  and  SerriceB  oS  th« 
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Church,  were  derived  from  those  of  the  Synagogue.  Condenaed 
from  the  original  Littin  work  of  Vitringa,  by  I.  L.  Bernard,  A.M. 
8to.  pp.  262,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

20  BI BLE.— The  Bible :  with  Notes  and  Reflections.    By  D.  David- 

aon.     With  Index,  &c.     Foolscap  folio,  pp.  1423,  cloth,  37s. 

21  BICKERSTBTH.— A  Companion  lo  the  Baptismal  Font ;  being 

an  Abridgement  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Baptism :"  designed  as  a 
help  to  the  due  Improvemeat  of  that  Holy  Sacrament  as  adminis- 
tered in  the  Chu^h  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth, 
Rector  of  Watton  Herts.     1 8mo.  pp.  182,  cloth,  2s. 

22  BICKMORE.— Course  of  Historical  and  Chronological  Instruc- 

tion. By  W.  E.  fiickmore.  Poat  8ro.  pp.  272,  cloth  lettered, 
10s.  6d. 

23  BINGLEY.-~NatDTal  History  of  Animals;  illustrated  by  short 

Histories  and  Anecdotes.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  A.M.  3d 
edition,  12mD,  pp.  310,  ctoth,  7s. 

24  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif-    - 

fusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  containing  Memoirs  of  Persons 
from  the  commeDcement  of  Historical  Records  to  the  Present 
Time.     Vol.  1,  part  1,  Svo.  pp.  448,  cloth,  13s. 

25  BLACK'S  Map  Book  and  Railway  Guide  of  England.     8vo.  pp. 

48,  and  18  maps,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

26  BLACKWOOD'S  Standard  NomIs,  Vol.  9— Pen  Owen.     Fools- 

cap 8vo.  pp.  470,  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  68. 

27  BLAIR'S  Chronological  and  Historical  Tables,  from  the  Creation 

to  the  present  time.  New  edition,  carefully  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  brooght  down  to  the  present  time.  Royal  870.  In  tht 
Press. 
26  BONNYCASTLE.— Newfoundland  in  1842  :  a  Sequel  to  "  The 
Canadas  in  1841."  By  Sir  Richard  Henry  Bonnycastle,  Knight, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  with  map,  3  illustrations,  and  portrait  of  the  Governor, 
Sir  John  Harrey,  K.C.B.,  pp.  734  cloth,  21b. 

29  BOOK  of  One  Syllable.     With  6  plates,  square,  pp.  183,  cloth,  3s.  - 

30  BOSANQUET.— Metallic,  Paper,  and  Credit  Carrency,  and  the 

means  of  regulating  their  Quantity  and  Value.  By  J.  W.  Bo- 
aanqnet,  Esq.     8vo.  pp.  156,  sewed,  Ss.  6d. 

31  BOYS. — Original  Views  of  London  as  it  la.     Drawn  fton  Nature, 

expressly  for  this  work,  and  lithographed  by  Thomas  Shelter 
Boys.  Exhibiting  its  Principal  Streets  and  Characteristic  Ac- 
cesaories,  Public  Buildings  in  connexion  with  the  leading 
Thoroughfares,  &c.  &c.  With  Descriptire  and  Historical  No- 
tices of  the  Views,  by  Charles  Oilier,  in  English  and  French. 
Imperial  folio,  printed  with  sepia  tints,  H.  4a.  bound ;  a  few 
copies,  coloured  by  hand,  and  mounted,  in  a  portfolio,  10/.  10s. 

32  BRACE. — Obeerrations  on  Extension  of  Protection  to  Copyright 

of  Designs,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  British  "Taste  t 
including  the  Act  passed  August  10,  1B48,  for  consolidating  and 
vnending  the  Lawa  relating  thereto :  to  which  are  added  Legal 
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had  Practical  Notes  with  InitroetioaB  ielMvt  to  the  wipUUring 
of  Designs.  By  Geot^e  Brace,  Secretary  to  tbe  Linea-Drapers' 
Association,  Post  8vo.  pp.  140,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 
S3  BRITiart  ARCHITECTS.— TranBactions  of  tbe  Royal  Instilnte 
of  British  Architects  of  London  (Incorporated  in  the  7th  Year  of 
William  IV.)  Vol.  1,  Part  8,  4to,  16  plates  and  numerous  wood- 
cuts, pp.  207,  cloth  lettered,  24«. 

34  BRUFF.— A  Treatise  on  Engineering  Field  Work  j  comprising  the 

Practice  of  SorTeying,  Levelling,  and  Ltying-ottt  Works:  with 
Diagrams  and  Plates.  By  P.  Bniff,  C.E.  Rirt  2— U»eiliog, 
6ro.  pp.  126,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

35  BURKE. — Hie  Criminal  Law,  and  it«  Sentences,  in  Treasons, 

Felonies,  and  MisdemeanoTB.  By  Peter  Burke,  Esq.  of  tbe  Inner 
Temple,  Ban-ister-U-Law.  Square  iSmo.  pft.  2&4,  bound,  Sb.  6d. 
86  BURNS.  —  The  Youthful  Christian  :  conUining  Instructions, 
Counsels,  Cautions,  and  Examples.  By  J.  Bnm«,  Minister  of 
Enon  Chapel,  St  Marylebone,  Author  of  "  Tbe  Christian's 
Daily  Portion,"  &b.     ISmoi  pp.  108,  claih,  2s. 

37  BUSWBLL.~Plain  Parochial  SeriUoni  on  Important  Subjects. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Buswell,  B.A.     tapio.t>p.  365,  cloth,  6s. 

38  CALLCOTT.— A  Scripture  Herbal :  *ith  npwerdii  of  One  Hun- 

dred and  Twenty  Wood  EnKratin^s.  By  Lady  Catlcott.  Square 
crown  8?o.  This  work  will  contain  an  account  of  all  the  Plants, 
Drugs,  Perfumes, and  Gutns,  mentioned  in  the  Bible)  with  one 
or  more  woodcuts  of  every  species,  (excepting  two,  of  which  no 
authentic  6gure  can  be  obtained.)  Tbe  Bible  names  are  retaineil, 
and  the  modem  Botanic  appellations  added ;  together  with  the 
Linnean  class  and  order,  and  also  the  Natural  orders,  according  to 
the  latest  authorities.  The  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  the  plants 
are  mentioned  are  enumerated  i  and  an  account  of  the  growth, 
native  country,  and  uses  of  the  plant  is  given,  collected  fram  an- 
cient and  modem  authors.     In  the  Preu. 

SB  CATLOW.— Popular  CoAchology ;  or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged ; 
being  an  introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of  Cunchologyt 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animal*,  an  account 
of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells,  and  a  complete  DeBcriptive  List 
of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Aqhbb  Catlow.  1  vol.  foolscap 
6vo.  with  SIS  woodcuts.  In  the  Preu.  Tbe  object  of  this 
work  S«  to  bring  forward  the  subject  of  Conchology  in  a  more 
popular  manner  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  yonni;  by  the  simplicity  of  its  language  and  arrangement; 
and  exfaibitt  in  an  attractire  view  the  system  of  Lamarck,  with 
the  addition  of  many  new  generft  established  by  modem  writers. 
By  the  help  of  the  Ubles  it  contains,  tbe  Btudeut  la  enabled  with 
ease  to  arrange,  class,  and  name  every  specimen  Id  a  collection  6( 
fthella.  ^ 

iA  CAVENDISH'S  (Sir  H.)  DfebMes  of  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
ivtiaf  the  lllirteentb  ruliament  of  Grekt  Britain,  conmonly 
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«ll»d  the  Unreports  Parliament,  which  met  in  May  1768.  wd 
W8,  dissolved  >n  June  1774 :  lo  which  are  appended,  Illustr^ions 
of  the  Parhamentary  Hmtory  of  the  Reign  Sf  George  the  Third. 
°™r"  "P/^*""  'te  OHgiW  MSS.  by  J.  Wright,  Editor  of 
"  The  Parliamentary  History  of  England,"  &c.  To  be  completed 
m  16  Parts,  pnce  Cs.  sach,  making  4  Vokmes,  royal  Si-o.  printed 
un:rormIy  with  the  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  and  the 
Parliamentary  Debates.     Part  5,  pp.  1  to  Z60,  rot.  2  6s 

CAWOOD  -Sermons  by  /obn  Cawood,  M.A.,  of  St  Edmund 
Hali  Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Bewdley,  Worcestershire. 
2  Tola.  8fo.  pp.  896,  cloth.  2l8. 

42  CECII.._Remains  of  the  Re7.  R.  Cecil,  M.A.  late  Rector  of  Bis- 

loy,  &c.  Ldited  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  B.D.  F.A.S.  24mo 
pp.  260,  cluth,  28,  e*]. 

43  CHARLOTTE  EL IZABETH„«  Principalities  and  Po*e«,  in 

Heavenly  Places.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  With  Introductory 
Remark«  by  the  Rer.  E.  Bickersteth.  Being  Vol.  38  of  the 
"  Chmtian's  Family  Lil.rary."  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  334,  cloth, 
5s.  Ihii  work  18  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  treating  of 
the  Existence,  Character,  and  Final  Doom  of  Evil  Spirits;  and 
the  second,  of  the  Existence,  Character,  and  Final  Triumph  of 
the  Holy  Angels:  with  concluding  Remarks. 

44  CHESS.— The  Game  of  Chess  exemplified  in  a  concise  and  easy 

NoUtion,  greatly  facilitating  Practice;  being  an  Introduction  to 
the  Game,  on  a  system  of  Progressive  Instruction  and  Examples. 
By  the  late  President  of  a  Chess  Club.     In  the  Press. 

45  CHILD — Tables,  selected  and  arranged :  being  adapted  for  use  io 

the  Counting-house,  the  Office,  and  to  the  Genera!  Reader.  By 
R.  Child.  12mo.  pp.  182,  cloth,  58.  6d.  A  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  facts. 

46  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH.-The  Recreations  of  Christopher 

North  (Prof,  Wilson.)  Reprints  from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in 
3  vols-crown  8vo.  Vol.  2,  pp.  404,  cluth  lettered,  lOs.  6d.  Con- 
tents.— The  Moors — The   Highland  Snow  Storm The  Holy 

Child— Our  Parish— May  Day— Sacred  Poetry. 

47  CLARIDGE.— Hydropathy;  or,  the  Cold  Water  Cure,  as  prac- 

tised by  Vincent  Prieasnitz,  at  Graefenberg,  Silesia,  Austria.  By 
R.  T.  Claridge,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Guide  to  the  Danube."  3d 
edit.  8vo.  pp.  318,  with  Frontispiece,  sewed,  5s. 

48  CLASSIFIED  Spelling- Book,  (The,)  with  Definitions  and  Eipla- 

nations.     12mo.  pp.  169,  bound,  Ss. 

49  CL  A  VERS.— Forest  Life.     By  Mary  Clavere,  an  Actual  Settler; 

Author  of  "  A  New  Home — Who'll  Follow  ?"    2  vols,  foolscap 
8vo.  pp.  642,  cloth,  128. 
M  CLAYTON.^The  Drawing  Book  of  Irish  Scenery,  Figures,  Cat- 
tle, 4c.     Drawn  from  Nature  and  on  St«ne.     By  B.  Clayton. 
Oblong,  28  plates,  boards,  4«.  6d. 
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51  CLEMENTS'S  CnstomB" Guide;  containing  copions  ExtractB  of 

the  Laws,  with  Tables  of  the  Duties  payable  npon  Goods  import- 
ed and  exported ;  also,  the  CoBtoms  and  Excise  Bounties  and 
Drawbacks,  Sec :  with  a  List  of  the  Warehousing  Ports ;  also, 
the  London  Waterside  Practice,  See.  &c.  By  George  Gements, 
Cnstora-House,  London.  Seventh  Annual  Edition,  for  1612-43. 
12mo.  pp.  982,  cloth,  6s. 

52  CLEMENTS.— The  Cosioms' Pocket  Manual.   BjG.  ClemeoU. 

Foolscap,  pp.  92,  2b. 

63  COCKBURN.— First  Chapters  on  the  Chnrch  of  England— her 
Clerjty,  her  Liturgy,  her  Articles,  and  her  Temporalities.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cockbnrn,  M.A.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  258,  clotb, 
4b. 

54  COMBE,— A  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and  Moral  Manage- 
ment of  Infancy.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.  3d  edition,  fools* 
cap  8vo,  pp.  404  (Ediob.,)  cloth,  6s. 

65  COTTAGEon  the  Common;  and  theLittleGleaners.  ByC.M. 
16mo.pp.  105,  cloth,  2b. 

56  COULSON.— On  Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  ProsUte  Gland.  By 

W.  Couleon.  3d  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  8to.  pp.  302, 
with  4  plates,  cloth,  7s. 

57  COULTHARD.— Rhymes  for  an  Hour:  Poems  on  several  occa- 

sions.    By  Clara  Coulthard.     IBmo.  pp.  124,  clotb,  3s. 

58  COWAN — A  Bedside  Manoal  of  Physical  Diagnosis    By  Charles 

Cowan,  M.D.P.  &  E.,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital, 
and  Reading  Dispensary.  2d  edition,  revised  and  enlarged :  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  Flan  for  the  Registration  of  Cases  in 
Hospital  and  Private  Practice;  also,  an  Abstract  of  Mr  Farr's 
Statistical  Nosology.     18mo.  pp,  1 18,  clotb,  3b.  6d. 

59  COWE.— Parochial  Sermons,  on  various  Subjects  of  Doctrine  and 

Practice.  By  James  Cowe,  M.A.  late  Vicar  of  Sunbury,  Mid- 
dlesex.    12roo.  pp.  348,  boards,  68. 

60  CHICHTON.— Commentaries  on  eome  Doctrines  of  a  Dangerous 

Tendency  in  Medicine,  and  on  the  General  Principles  of  Safe 
Practice.  By  Sir  A.  Crichton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Ac.  8vo.  pp.  283, 
cloth,  98. 

61  CROWDY. — Church  of  England  Village  Dialogues;  containing 

Remarks  upon  the  FoundAion,  Order,  Usages,  Services,  and 
Liturgy  of  the  Church;  also,  answering  certain  Popular  Objec- 
tions, and  showing  the  evil  of  certain  Practices  in  relif^on  among 
those  who  separate  themselves  from  her.  By  Anthony  Crowdy, 
A.M.  Rector  of  Winnal,  Winchester.  14th  thousand,  12mo. 
pp.  146,  sewed  in  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

62  CRUVEILHIER.— Descriptive    Anatomy.     By  J.    Cruveilhier, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris. 
(2  vols.)  Vol.  2,  being  Vol.  8  of  Tweodie's  Library  of  Practical 
Medicine,  post  8vo.  pp.  586,  with  numerous  Illustrations  on 
Wood,  cloth,  16s. 
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63  CUNNINGHAM.— Weitminster  Abbeys  its  Art,  Architertnre, 

and  AsBociatione ;  a  Hand-Book  for  Visiters.  By  P.  ConDiDg- 
hatn.     Foolscap,  pp.  100,  boards,  3s.  6d. 

64  CUSTOMS Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  relating:  to  the  Customs, 

Sand  6  Vict.  c.  47:  with  an  Index.    18ma.  pp.  86,  sewed,  ls.6d. 

65  DALLGNGER'S  Inconie-Tax  Tables-,  sbowin^,  at  one  view,  the 

Amount  of  Duties  to  be  paid  on  Property,  Profeesiona,  Tithes, 
&c.  from  1b.  to  L.10,000,&c.  8to.  (Woodbridge),  pp.  22,  sew- 
ed. Is. 

66  DALTON. — An  Explanatory  and  Practical  CommeDtary  on  the 

New  Testament  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  intended  chiefly  as  u 
Help  to  Family  Devotion.  Eldited  and  continued  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Daltun,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Wolverhamp- 
ton.    2d  edition,  2  vols.  8to.  pp.  1352,  cloth,  24s. 

67  D'ARBLAY.— Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D' A rblay.     Edited 

by  her  Niece.     Vol.  4,  post  Sto.  pp.  421,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

68  DARWIN.— The  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs.   Be- 

ing the  first  part  of  the  Geology  of  the  Voyage  of  tbe  Beagle, 
under  the  Command  of  Capt.  Fitzroy,  R.N.  during  tbe  years 
1832-36.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.S  ,  Naturalist 
to  the  Expedition.  8vu.  pp.  226,  3  maps  and  woodcuts,  cloth, 
(published  in  May,)  15s. 

69  DAUBUZ A  Symbolical  Dictionary ;  in  which,  agreeably  to  the 

Nature  and  Principles  of  the  Symbolical  Character  and  Language 
of  the  Eastern  Nations  in  tbe  First  Ages  of  the  world,  the  gene- 
ral Signification  of  the  Prophetic  Symbols,  especially  of  those  of 
tbe  Apocalypse,  is  laid  donn^and  proved  from  the  most  Ancient 
Authorities,  Sacred  and  Profane.  By  Charles  Daubuz,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Brotherton,  Yorkshire.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  with 
«  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Preface  by  Matthew  Habershon, 
Author  of  "An  Historical  Dissertation  on  the  Prophetic  Scrip- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament,"  &c.     Post  8vo.  pp.  240,  cloth,  7*. 

70  DAVY Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Malta  ; 

with  aome  Remarks  on  Constantinople  and  Turlcey,  and  on  the 
system  or  Quarantine  as  at  present  conducted.  By  John  Daw, 
M.D.  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E.  Inspector-General  of  Array  Hospital:^, 
L.  R.     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  948,  7  plates  and  a  map,  cloth,  1/.  12s. 

71  DE  FOE.— The  Complete  Works  of  Daniel  Defoe:  with  a  Me- 

moir of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  William  Hazlitt.  2  thick  vols, 
royal  8vo.  double  columns,  with  Portrait,  cloth,  21b. 

72  DEL AMOTTE— Twenty-six  Views  of  the  Colleges,  Chapels, 

and  Gardens  of  Oxford.  From  Drawings  made  expressly  far 
this  work,  by  W.  A.  Delamotte,  corresponding  in  size  and  style 
with  Nash'a  and  other  Works,  and  executed  in  Lithography  by 
Guaci.  Printed  io  tints,  4^  48.  bound,  coloured,  and  mounted, 
in  portfolio,  10/.  lOs. 

73  DEMMLER.— Exercises  on  the  German  Grammar.     By  Franz 

Demmler,  Professor  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  SaDdburBt. 
12mo.  pp.  84,  bound,  2b.  6d. 
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74  DEHING.— Sketches  of  Hnman  Life.     By  tba  Rct.  C.  E.  J.  D«. 

ring,  M.A.     Foolscap,  pp.  130,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

75  DERING.— Sacrvd  Melodies  (Poems).     By  the  Rev.   C.  E.  J. 

Dering,  H.A.  Ch.  Cb. Oxford.  32rao.(  A?hford).  pp.  42,  clotb.  Is. 

76  DE  STAINS.— Phonography;  or,  the  Wriring  of  Sounds.   Intwo 

Parts,  viz :— Logography,  or  Univereal  Writing  of  Speech  ;  and 
Musicography,  or  Svrabulical  Writing  of  Music  :  wilh  a  Short- 
Hand  for  both.  By'V.  D.  de  Stains,  Graduate  of  the  UniTereity 
of  Paris.     2d  edition,  Bvo.  pp.  216,  lOs. 

77  DICKENSON HiiRtic  Figures :  a  Series  of  Sketches,  in  Twenty- 

four  Lirhographic  Plates,  4to.  cloth,  2ts. 

78  DICKSON Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  :  with  the  Principles  of  the 

Chronotbermal  System.  In  a  Series  of  Lectures,  fiv  S.  Dick- 
son, M.D.  late  a  Medical  Officer  on  the  Staff.  2d  ediiioD,  Svo. 
pp.  332,  (London,  l«41,)  ciotb,  reduced  to  5s. 

79  DOCTOR  HOOKWELL;    or,   the    Anglo- Catholic    Family:  a 

Religious  (Puseyite)  Novel.  3  vols,  post  6*0.  pp.  1026,  boards, 
31s.  6d. 

80  DOWDING.— Village  Lectures  upon  certain  of  the  Homilies  of 

the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Uowding,  B.A. 
12mo.  pp.  96,  cloth,  Zs.  6d. 

81  DRESDEN  GALLERY.     The  Most  Celebrated  Pictures  of  the 

Royal  Gallery  at  Dresdren,  drawn  on  Stone,  from  the  originals, 
by  Franz  Haufstaeneel.  With  Descriptions  of  the  plates.  Bio- 
graphies of  of  the  Musten,  tic  in  French  nnd  German,  in  impe- 
rial folio,  Nos.  to  27,  (to  be  completed  in  40  numbers,)  price  20s. 
each,  single  numbers  SOs.,  single  prints  ISs. 

82  DUBLIN  (The)  Urin  Graminar,  Part  First:  containing  an  In- 

troduction to  the  Eight  Parts  of  Speech  t  a  Vocabulary  of  Sub- 
stantives, Adjectives,  and  Verbs;  and  an  Appendix.  12inD. 
(Duldin,)  pp.  176,  bonnd,  2s. 

83  DUNCAN— Ho*  did  England  become  an  Oligarchy?  Addressed 

to  Parliaroeniary  Reformers :  to  which  is  added,  a  short  Treatise 
on  the  first  principles  of  Political  Government.  By  J.  Duncan,  - 
Esq.  Author  of"  The  History  of  Guernsey,"  &c.  12mo.  pp.  110, 
sened  in  cloth,  28. 

84  DYMOND.— Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  and  on  the 

Private  and  Political  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Mankind.  By 
J.  Dymond,  Author  of  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  accordance  of  War 
with  the  Principles  of  Christianity."  4th  edition,  Svo,  double 
columns,  pp.  212,  sewed,  3a.  6d. 

85  EAST._The  Two  Dangerous  Diseases  of  England— Consamption 

and  Apoplexy :  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Care.  By  R.  East, 
Surgeon,  &c  post  Svo.  pp.  129,  cloth,  5a. 

86  EDGEWORTH.— R..8amond;  a  Sequel  to  Rosamond  in  Early 

Lessons.  By  Maria  Bdgewortb.  ith  edition,  2  vols.  ISmp. 
pp.  453,  clotb,  58. 

87  EIGHT  WEEKS  in  GERMANY;  comprising  Namtives,  De- 
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Rcriptions,  and  Directiooe  for  Economical  Tourists,  By  the  Fe- 
deatrian.     Umo.  (Edinburgh,)  pp.  395,  clotb,  5b.  6d. 

88  tLLIOT.— Tbe  SkittLher's  Guidu  :  b  ligLt  and  portable  appuvtna 

for  Drawing  Landscape  and  other  Outlines  in  Perspeciive  wilhout 
Elementarv  Knowledge;  to  which  is  added,  a  Companion  of  the 
Rules  of  I^erepective  and  Effect.  Uy  VV.  F.  Elliot,  Esq.  Ob- 
long, 16s. 

89  ELLIS. — Family  Secrets ;  or,   Mints  to  those  who  would  malte 

Home  Happy.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  "  The  Women  of  Eng- 
land."    Vol.  2.  8vo.     11  plates,  pp.  312,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  I2«. 

90  ELLIS'S  British  Tariff  for  1842-43;  showing  the  Duties  payable 

on  Foreign  Goods.     12mo.  boards,  6s. 

91  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA;  or.   Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature.  7tb  edition,  edited  by 
Frofessor  Napier,  greatly  improTed,  with  the  Supplements  to  the 
former  editions  incorporated,  a  General  Index,  and  numerous  il- 
lustrative Engravings,  21  vols.  4to.  clotb,  37^  16s.  Half-bound 
russia,  421. 

92  ENGLISHMAN'S  LIBRARY.  Vol. 32— Selected  Letters.  Edit- 

ed by  the  Rev.  T.  Cbainberlain.   Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  262,  cloth,  48. 

93  ENGRAVINGS  after  the   Beat  Pictures  of  the  Great  Mastera,- 

Part  4 ;  containing  Landscape  with  Goats,  by  Claude  Lorraine — 
tbe  Sacrifice  at  Lyatru,  by  Raffaelle  Sanzio— Tbe  Blind  Fiddler, 
by  D.  Wilkie ;  witb  Descriptions  in  French  and  English.  Impe- 
rial folio,  IBs.  sewed ;  or  23s.  in  portfolio ;  proofa  in  portfolio, 
31s.  6d. ;  before  letters  428. 

94  ERICHSEN.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  tfae  Diseases  of  tlie  Scalp. 

By  John  E.  Erichsen,  M.R.C.S.  8vu.  pp.  192,  witb  six  coloured 
plates,  clolb,  lOs.  6d. 

95  ETCHING  CLUB.— Milton's  L'Atlegro  and  II  Penseroso,  with 

Illustrations,  hy  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.    Imperial  8vo. 

96  ETZLEIt.— The  Paradise  within  the  reach  of  all  Men,  without 

Labour,  by  Powers  of  Nature  and  Machinery:  an  Address  to  all 
Intelligent  Men,  In  Two  Parts.  By  J.  A.  Etaler.  First  Part. 
2d  English  edition,  8to.  pp.  56,  sewed,  6d. 

97  SECOND  PART,  8vo.  pp.  40,  sewed,  6d. 

98  FACTS  and  FIGURES :  a  Periodical  Record  of  Statistics  applied 

to  Current  Quei,tion8.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  190,  cloth.  6s.  "  To 
record  facts,  and  show  their  use,  is  the  object  of  this  work." 

99  FAMILY  Essays  on  the  Creation,  Preservation,  and  Government 

of  the  Universe :  intended  for  the  Evening  of  every  Sunday 
throu(;bout  the  Year;  each  essay  followed  by  an  appropriate 
Prayer.  8vo.  m>.  424,  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 
100  FABER^Tbe  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Election ;  or,  an  Historical 
Enquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  of  Scriptural  Election, 
Bs  received  and  rosintained  in  tbe  Primitive  Church  of  Christ. 
By  G.  S.  F^er,  B.  D.,  Master  of  Sherburn  Hospital,  and  Canon 
of  Saliabory.    2d  edition,  8vo.  pp.  448,  cloth.    14b. 
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101  FINDEhTS  Roy»l  Gallery  of  British  Art,  P«rt  10;  conuumngr 

Rnstic  Hospitality,  painted  by  W.  CollinR,  R.A. ;  engrared  bjr 
J.  Ootrim— The  Lucky  Escape,  painted  ky  W.  F.  Witherington, 
R.A  ;  eD^rsved  by  S.  Fisher — The  Lake  of  Nemi,  painted  by  J. 
M.  W.  Twmer,  R.A.;  engraTed  by  R.  Walliss  with  Critical 
and  DeHcriptivp  Remarks.     Imperial  folio,  in  portfolio.     S5s. 

102  FIRESIDE  STORIES;  or.  Recollections   of  my  ScboolfelloirB. 

3d  edition,  square,  pp.  220,  and  many  illnatrations,  cloth.    3s.  6d. 

103  FISHER.— Three  Poems :_L  Eleuslnia;  or.  the  Soul's  Progress. 

—2.  Nimrod,  the  First  Tyrant.— 3.  Sibylla  Anglica.  By  R.  Trolt 
Fisher,  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  uimbridge.  2  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  3<>0,  cloth.     I6s. 

104  FITZGBRALD.— Holy  Scripture  the  Ultimate  Rule  of  Faith 

to  a  Christian  Man.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Fitz^nild,  B.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.     Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  214,  cloth.     4s.  6d. 

105  FOOT.— The  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  Catholic 

By  the  Rer.  S.  C.  Foot.     8vo.  pp.  1*4,  sewed.     2s.  6d. 

106  FORD.— Cborazin  ;  or.  an  Appeal  to  the  Child  of  many  Prayers. 

on  Questions  concerning  the  great  Salvation.  By  D.  E.  Ford. 
5th  thousand,  18mo.     pp.  122,  cloth,     b.  6d. 

107  FOSTER.— Elements  of  Arithmetic  ;  comprising  Logarithms,  and 

the  Compulations  of  Artificers,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Foster, 
M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  St  Paul's  School,  Southsea.  18mo. 
pp.  154,  bound.     2s. 

108  FRANCIS.— The  Little  English  Flora;  or,  a  Botenical  and  Po. 

pular  Account  of  all  onr  common  Field  Flowers.  By  G.  W. 
Francis,  F.L.S.  2d  edition,  improved  and  augmented,  foolscap, 
pp.  213,  cloth.     7b. 

109  FRANZ. — A  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters :  with  particular  refer- 

ence to  those  prepared  at  the  Royal  German  Spa  at  Brighton. 
By  J.  C.  A.  Franz,  M.D.M.R.C.S.  12mu.  pp.  169,  cloth. 
4s.  6d. 

110  FREELING — Picturesque  Excursions:  with  400  Views  at  and 

near  Places  of  Popular  Resort.  Edited  by  A.  Freeling.  Fool- 
scap, pp.  332,  cloth.    5s.  6d. 

111  GARLANDS.— A  Collection  of  Right  Merrie  Garlands  for  North 

Country  Anglers.  Post  8W).  pp.  142,  Woodcuts  by  Bewick, 
(Newcastle,)  cl.  10s.  6d.  The  fallowing  are  the  Contents : — The 
Angler's  Progress,  a  Poem,  developing  the  pleasures  which  the 
Angler  receives  from  the  dawn  of  the  propensity  in  infancy,  till 
theperiod  of  his  becoming  a  complete  angler :  (Newcastle,  1 820.) 
— "The  Tyne  Fisher's  Farewell  to  his  favounte  stream  on  tha 
approach  of  Winter:  (Newcastle, '  1824.) — And  the  Fisher's 
Garland ;  a  Collection  of  Annual  Songs  on  the  subject  from 
1821  to  1840. 
113  GIBBINGS.— Roman  Forgeries  and  Falsifications:  or,  an  Exami- 
nation of  Coiinlerfeit  and  Corrupted  Records,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  Poppry.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Gibbings,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ra- 
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mnnterdoney,  Diocese  of  Rapboe.  Part  1.  8vo.  (Dublin,)  pp. 
172,  clotb.  7b.  6(). 
113  GILBERT.— Chronolo^cal  Pictures  of  English  Hi»'tor}',  from 
Wtlliam  the  Conqaeror  to  Queen  Victoria ;  designed  and  drawn 
on  Stone  by  John  Gilbert,  Esq.  Each  part  contains  five  plates, 
accompanied  with  a  tabular  sheet  of  letterpress,  carefullf  com- 
piled. Each  plate  illustrates  a  Reign.  Two  Parts  are  publish- 
ed.  Imperial  foKo,  each  part,  ^e.  6d.  tinted ;  or  beautirullf 
coloured,  )5s. 

114  GODKIN. — Apostolic    Christianity;   or,  the    People's    Antidote 

against  Romanism  and  Puseyism.  By  the  Rev.  James  Godkin, 
Author  of  ■■  A  Guide  from  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Churcti 
of  Christ."     8to.  pp.  414,  cloth.     6s. 

115  GOOD.— An  Historical  Ontline  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.    ByJ.Nf. 

Good,  M.D.F.R.S.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  I.  M.  Neale.  8ro. 
pp.  339,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

116  GRAHAM. — English;  or,  the  Art  of  Composition  explained  in 

a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham. 
12mo.  pp.  317,  cloth  lettered.     7s. 

117  GRAHAME. — Who  is  to  blame?  or,  Review  of  American  Apo- 

logy for  American  Accession  to  Negro  Slavery.   By  J.  Grahame. 
8vo.  pp.  150,  cloth.     3s.  6d. 
11^  GRAMMAR  Lessons.     By  &  Lady.     Designed  as  a  Supplement 
to  "  Mary's  Grammar."     18rao.  pp.  177,  cloth.     2b.  Gd. 

119  GRAY. — Figures  of  Molluscous  Animals,  selected  from  various 

Authora.  Etched,  for  the  use  of  Students,  by  Maria  Emma 
Gray.  With  Preface  by  John  £dward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the 
Zoological  Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Vol.  1.  Svo. 
with  86  Plates  and  Descriptions,  cloth.     12s. 

120  GREEN. — Britaio;  A  Poem:  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces.   By  James 

Green.     l2mo.  pp.  1  IS,  cloth.     Ss. 

121  GRIFFIN.— The  Works  of  Gerald  Griffin,  Esq.  Vol.  6— The 

Duke  of  Monmouth.     Foolscap  Svo.  pp.  423,  cloth.     Ss. 

122  GUIDE  to  SERVICE.— The  Cook:  Plain  and  Practical  Direc- 

tions for  Cooking  and  Housekeeping;  with  upwards  of  Seven 
Hundred  Receipts.  18mo.  pp.  336,  sewed.  3s. 
133  GWILT. — Sciography;  or.  Examples  of  Shadows,  with  Rules  for 
their  Projection ;  intended  for  the  use  of  Architectural  Draughts- 
men, and  other  Artists.  With  24  plates.  By  Joseph  Gwilt, 
F.8.A.  Architect;  Author  of  "  The  Rudiments  of  Architec- 
ture," &c.  New  edition,  with  considerable  additions  and  im- 
provements, Svo.  pp.  64,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

124  GWILT. — An  Encyclopsedia  of  Architecture,  Historical,  Theo- 

retical, and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt.  Illustrated  with  up- 
wards of  1000  engravings  on  wood,  from  designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt. 
In  1  thick  volume,  8to.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  In  the 
prttt. 

125  HALDANE. — Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  with 
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ReniarlcB  on  the  Commentaries  of  Dr  Mackniglit,  }*rofe«or 
Mosea  Stoart,  and  Proressor  Thohck.  By  Robert  IJaldane, 
Esq.  NeiT  edition,  much  eolai^ed,  3  vols,  foolscap  8n>.  (Ediii- 
borpih,)  pp.  1428,  clotb.     21b. 

1S6  HAMILTON. — Morning  and  Evening  Services  for  every  Day  in 
the  Wpek,  and  other  Prayere ;  arranged  for  the  nse  of  the  Fami- 
lies residing  in  the  Pansb  of  St  Peter  in  the  East,  Oxford.  By 
their  former  Pastor,  Walter  Kerr  Hamilton.  12mo.  (Oxford,) 
pp.  308,  clotb,  58. 

127  HANCORN.— Medic*)  Guide  for  Mothers,  in  Pregnancy,  Ac- 
couchement, Sacklirg,  Weaning,  &c. ;  And  the  most  important 
Diseases  of  Children.  By  J.  R.  Hancorn,  M.R.C.8.  &c.  2d 
edition,  12mo.  pp.  240,  cloth.      5s. 

129  HAND-BOOK  (The)  for  Life  Assnrere;  being  *  Popular  Goiae 
to  the  Knowleitge  of  the  SyBteqi  of  Life  Assurance;  with  an 
Exposition  of  its  Advantages,  and  of  its  useful  application  to  the 
different  classes  of  the  Coramnnity;  together  with  an  eiplana- 
tion  of  the  variottB  modes  of  doing  Business;  also  a  General 
Directory  of  Insurance  Companies.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  190, 
cloth.     Ss.  6d. 

129  HAND-BOOK  for  Northern  Italy,  the  States  of  Sardinia,  Genoa, 

and  the  Riviera,  Venice,  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany.  With  NJap. 
PoBt  8vo.  pp.  638,  cloth,  128. 

130  HANKINSON'S  (Rev.  T.  E.)  Lectures  on  Personal  Religion, 

fcp.  pp.  89,  2b.  6d. 

131  HARLAN. — A  Memoir  of  India  and  Afghantstaun  ;  with  Obeer- 

vationB  on  the  Present  Slate  and  Future  Prospects  of  those 
Countries.      Bv  J.  Harlan.      Post  8vo.  pp.  208,  clotb,  68. 

132  Harrison — a  Complete  and  Improved  Ready  Reckoner  fpr 

the  Coal  Trade  :  with  correct  Tables  of  Prices,  from  Jd,  per  ton 
to  30s.  and  from  1  cwt.  to  400  tons,  to  be  used  in  computing 
the  amount  of  cargoes  of  coals  shipped  and  delivered;  also  the 
amount  of  freight.  To  which  i«  added,  a  Table  of  Newcastle 
Coal  Measure  computed  into  Weitjht,  and  other  usefnl  matters 
relative  to  the  trade.  By  G.  Harrison.  2nd  editbn,  t2mo. 
(Newcastle),  pp.  51,  clotb,  2s. 

133  HARRISON — Deformities  of  the  Spine  and  Chest  ancceesfirily 

treated  by  Exercise  alone.  By  C.  H.  Rogers  Harrison.  8vo. 
pp.  164,  illustrated  bv  Drawings,  8s. 

134  HARTLEY — Geography   for  Youth,   adapted  to   the  different 

claHses  of  Learners.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hartley.  A  new  edi- 
tion conlainin^  the  lateit  changes,  ISmo.  pp.  320,  bound,  48.  fid. 

135  HAYDEN. — iTiysiology  for  the  Public;  comprising  Plain  Prin- 

ciples and  Rules  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Functions  of  both 
Body  and  Mind  in  a  state  of  Health  :  io  a  series  of  Lectnrea. 
By  G.  T.  Hayden,  A.  B.  &c  Parti,  8vo.  pp.  324  (Dublin.) 
aewed,  6a. 

136  H  ^'^  PH  Y Narrative  of  a  BeRidence  in  various  parti  of  New  Z^ea- 

land ;  together  with  «  Description  of  the  Present  State  of  the 
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Company's  Settlements.     By  C.  Heaphy,  Dravg-htsman  to  the 
New  Zealand  Companv,     Post  8vo.  pp.  150,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
1S7  HERRICK.— The  Grealneas  of  God's  Mercy  in  Christ  j  or,  Sal- 
Talion  possible  to  the  Vilest  Sinners.     By  J.  Uerrick,  Minister 
of  Stockwell  Chapel,  Colchester.     IBmo.  pp.  104,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

138  HOPLAND The  Czarina:  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Court 

of  Rnssial  By  Mrs.  Hofland.  3  vols,  post  8to.  pp.  944,  boards, 
31s.  6d. 

139  HO.MEWARD  BOUND;   or,  the  Chase:  a  Tale  of  the  Sea. 

By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  New  edition,  foolscap  8to.  pp.  404, 
cloth,  68. 

140  HOOKER Icones  Plantarnm;  or,  Figures,  with  brief  descrip- 

tive Characters  and  Remarks,  of  New  or  Rare  Plants,  selected 
from  the  author's  Herbanum.  By  Sir  W.J.  Hooker,  K.H.L.L.D. 
&c.  Vol.  1,  netv  series,  or  vol  5  of  the  entire  work,  100  plates, 
and  descriptions,  cloth  HSi. 

HI  HOOKER.— The  British  Flora ;  comprising  the  Flowering  Plants 
and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.  LL.D.  be.  New 
edition  (the  fifth),  greatly  improved  in  the  arrangement,  and  ac- 
companied by  12  plates,  comprising  an  immense  number  of  figures 
illustrative  of  the  Genera  in  ihe  difficult  orders  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  Composite  Plants,  Grasses,  Ferns,  &c.  6vo. — 
Jutt  readv. 

lis  HOPE. — My  Working  Friend :  hein|r  plain  Directions  for  the 
various  Stitches  in  Fancy  Needlework,  with  Hints  on  their  Em- 
ployment. By  G.  Curling  Hope.  32mo.  (Ramsgate),  pp.  T8, 
cloth,  2s. 

143  HOWE Lessons  on  the  Globes,  on  a  plan  entirely  new.     By  T. 

H.  Howe.     ISnio.  pp.  436,  hound,  7s. 

1*4  HOWITT.— Little  Coin  much  Care;  or.  How  Poor  Men  Live; 
a  Tale  for  Young  Persons.  By  Mary  Howitt.  18mo.  pp.  171, 
cloth,  2s.  6d, 

145  HUDSON.— The  I^rent's  Hand-Book;    or.  Guide  to  the  Choice 

of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations  ;  contuning  useful 
and  practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing  out  Young 
Men,  and  of  obtaining  their  Education  with  a  view  to  particular 
occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq-,  Author  of  "  Plain  Direc- 
tions for  making  Wills."~/«  the  prets. — The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  inform  a  Parent  concerning  bU  the  different  employ- 
ments for  which  be  may  destine  hie  son,  the  prospepts  of  emolu- 
ment, &c.  in  each,  the  manner  of  obtaining  them,  and  the  best 
course  of  education  for  each. 

146  HUGHES Esther  and  her  People :  Ten  Sermons.     By  the  Iter. 

John  Hughes.     18mo.  pp.  218,  cloth  2e.  6d. 

147  HUNT,— The  Palfrey,  a  Love  Story  of  Old  "limes.     By  Leigh 

Hvnt.     8vo.  pp.  60,  sewed,  5s. 

148  INCOME  (The)  and  Property-Tax   Act :    with  an  Explanatory 

Introduction,  a  Table  for  Calculating  the  Payments,  the  Officii 
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Regulations,  and  a  copious  Index.  By  a  Bameter,  9th  tfaott- 
Bsnit,  Bto.  with  Table  of  Calculations,  pp.  62,  sewed,  Xs, 

149  INCOME  TAX The  Act  for  levying  a  Tax  on  Property  ud 

Income,  (5  and  6  Vict.  c.  33),  wilh  Introduction,  ^fote8,  and 
Index.     Uy  M.  L.  Wells.     Vimo.  pp.  223,  sewed,  3s. 

150  INCOME  TAX  ACT  /The)  Epitomized  and  Simplified.     By  W. 

Nicholson,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners -of  the  Leeds  Dis- 
trict.     19th  thousand,  8vo.  pp.  24,  sewed.  Is. 

151  INCOME-TAX.— The  Property- Tax  Act  (5  and  6  Vict.  cap.  35); 

with  a  full  Analysis  of  its  Prorisions,  Explanatory  Note*,  Forms 
of  Proceeding,  Cases  of  Illustration,  a  copious  Index,  and  Tables 
of  Calculation.  By  John  Tidd  Pratt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq., 
Barristef'St-Law.     12mo.  pp.  360,  bds.,  7s.  Gd. 

152  INCOME-TAX  Act,  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  35,  with  a  Practical  and  Ex- 

planatory Introduction  and  Index.  By  J.  Paget.  12mo.  pp.  178, 
sewed,  49. 

153  IVO  and  Verena ;  or,  the  Snowdrop :  a  Tale  for  Children.     I8mo. 

pp.  163,  cloth,  2s. 

151  JARMAN. — .A  Selection  of  Precedents,  from  Modern  Manuscript 
Collections,  and  Drafts  of  Actual  Practice  :  forming  a  System  of 
Conveyancing;  with  Disseriations  and  Frecticsl  Notes.  By 
Thomas  Jarman,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-I^w. 
3d  edition,  by  George  Sweet,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Templet  Barris- 
ter-at-Law.    Vol.  7,  royal  Svo.  pp.  752,  bds.  25b. 

155  JONES. — Details  and   Ornaments  from  the  Alhambra.     Drawn 

from  Casts  in  his  possession,  one-half,  quarter,  and  full  Bite,  by 
Owen  Jones,  Architect.  Forming  the  second  volume  to  the 
"  Plans  of  the  Alhambra."  In  2  parts,  25  plates  each,  printed 
in  colours  end  gold,  price,  each,  folio  grand  eagle,  51.  5b.  ;  co- 
Igmbier,  4/.  4«. ;  imperial  (for  manufacturers),  3/.  Ss.     Part  1, 

156  JONES.— Rans,  EleVBtions,  and  Sections  of  the  Alhambra.     By 

Owen  Jones,  Architect.  Vol.  l,colombier  folio,  with  ornamental 
title-page,  and  letter-press  descriptions  of  the  plates,  with  a~^com- 
plete  translation  of  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  an  Historical 
Notice  of  the  Kings  of  Granada,  by  M.  Paaqual  de  Gayangos, 
plates,  14/.  balf-bo,und  in  morocco;  grand  eagle  size,  half-bound 
in  morocco,  gilt-edges,  HI. 

157  JOPLING. — The  practice  of  Isometrical  Perspective.     By  Joseph 

Jopling,  Architect.  New  edition,  improved,  8ro.  with  3  plates, 
and  173  diagrams,  pp.  96,  bds.  5s. 

158  JUKES. — Excursions  in  and  about  Newfoundland,  during  the  years 

1839-40.  By  J.  B.  Jukea,  M.A.  F.G.S.  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  late  Geological  Surveyor  of  Newfoundland.  2  vols, 
post  Svo.  pp.  690,  cloth,  21s. 

159  JUKES. — A  Case  of  Carcinomatous  Stricture  of  the  Rectum.    By 

A.  Jukes.    4to.  cloth,  3s. 
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160  KELTY.— FireRide   Philosophy;   or,  Glimpses  at  Troth.      By 

Mary  A.  Keity,  ISrao.  pp.  104,  cloth,  2b. 

161  KENNAWAY.— The  ChurchmEin'B  Brief  Manual  of  Baptism.    By 

the  Rev.  C.  E.  Kennaway,  A.M.  2d  edition,  foolscap,  pp.  S66, 
cloth,  40.  6d. 
102  KIRBYandSPENCE.— An  Introduction  to  Entomologr:  or,  Ele- 
ments of  the  Nataral  History  of  Insects ;  comprising  an  Accoant 
of  noxious  and  asefiil  Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food, 
Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hyberna- 
tion, Instinct,  &c  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  and  L.S.,  Rectoi; 
of  Barham ;  and  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  L.S.  6th 
edition,  corrected  and  considerably  enlarged,  in  2  vols.  In  the 
P>'ta.  It  is  intended  to  publish  the  two  Erst  volnmes  of  the 
"  Introdnction  to  Entomology"  as  a  separate  work,  distinct  from 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  and,  though  much  ealerged,  at  a 
considerable  redaction  of  price,  in  order  that  the  numeroas  class 
of  readers  who  confine  their  study  of  insects  to  that  of  their  man- 
ners and  economy,  need  not  be  bnrdened  with  the  cost  of  the 
technical  portion  of  the  work,  relating  to  their  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, &c 

163  KNAPP. — Gramina  Britannica;  or,  Representations  of  the  British 

Grasses;  with  RemariiH  and  occasional  Descriptions.  By  I.  L. 
Knapp,  Esq.  F.LS.  and  A.S.  2d  edition,  4to.  with  118  Plates, 
beantifully  coloured,  bde.  3/.  16s. 

164  KNIGHTS  Pictorial  History  of  England— Reign  of  George  III. 

Vol.  2  (1785—1791).     Royal  8to.  pp.  729,  cloth,  208. 

165  KOHL.— Russia  and  the  Russians  in  1842.     By  J.  G.  Kohl,  Esq. 

Vol.  1  — Petersburg.  Post  8?o,  six  plates,  pp.  392,  cloth, 
lOs.  6d,    A  translation  from  the  German. 

166  LADIES' (The)  Hand-Book  of  Fancy  Needlework  and  Embroi- 

dery ;  containing  plain  and  ample  directions  whereby  to  became  a 
perfect  mistress  of  those  delightful  arts.  16mo.  pp.  62,  cloth, 
gilt  edges.  Is. 

167  LAING — Notes  of  a  Trareller  on  the  Social  and  Political  state 

of  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  during  the  present  century.  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq. 
Author  of  ■■  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway,"  &c.  2d  edi- 
tion, 8ro.  pp.  586,  clotb,  16s. 

irs  LANCASTER.— An  illnstrated  Itinerary  of  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster. Royal  6ro.  pp.  286,  with  a  map,  an  engtaved  plate,  and 
177  illustrations  on  wood,  half-hound,  238.  6d.  A  portion  of 
"  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 

169  LANGSTA  PP.- Instructions  how  to  possess  Good  Health  and 
Buoyant  Animal  Spirits.  2d  edition,  to  which  are  added.  In- 
structions how  to  Act  in  Cases  of  Fractures,  Dislocations, 
Wounds,  Poison,  the  Bites  of  Rabid  Animals,  Suspended  Anima- 
tion, &c.  By  a  Village  Doctor  (George  Longstaff).  Post  8yo. 
pp.  142,  cloth,  38. 6d. 
VOL.  LXXVI.  HO.  CLIII.  T 
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170  LAURIE.— Tables  of  Simple  IsUmt.  ^5,^,i,^,3,  ud  H. 

fer  cent,  from  I  dap  to  12  years ;  alao,  Tablet  of  CompoDnd 
nterett.    Bv  J.   Laurie.     7th  edition,  8vo.  pp.  410,  cloth, 

SlB. 

171  LAURIE.— Tables  of  Simple  Interest,  at  6,  6,  7,  6,  9,  and  ^  par 

cent,  from  1  day  to  12  months.  Bj  3.  Laurie.  6ro.  pp.  125, 
doth,  7s. 

172  LESSONS  in  Ancient  Geograpb;.— By  E.  B.    Third  Edition. 

13mo.  cloth,  3s. 

173  LESTER. — The  Omnipresence  and  Wisdom  of  Jehovah:    Two 

Orations.     By  J.  W.  Lester.     Sto.  pp.  162,  cloth,  5s. 

174  LE  VERT.— System  of  Teaching  Lugnagea.    By  C.  Le  Vert. 

13mo.  pp.  242,  5b. 

175  LIFE  in  the  WEST  (North  America):  Backwood  Leaves  and 

Prairie  Flowers ;  Rough  Sketches  on  the  Borders  of  Picturesque, 
the  Sublime,  and  Ridiculous.  Estraots  from  the  Note-book  of 
Morleigh  in  search  of  an  Estate.  Post  8vo  pp.  376,  with  three 
illustrations,  cloth,  IDs.  6d. 

176  LISTER.~The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Lister,  of  Bradford,  in 

Yorkshire  (bom  1627);  to  which  is  added,  a  Contemporary  Ac- 
count of  the  Defence  of  Bradford,  and  Capture  of  Leeds  by  the 
ParliamenUrians  in  1042.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.  F.S.A.  &c.  of  Trinity  CoU^,  Cambridge.  8to.  pp.  90, 
clotb,  43. 

177  LITTLE  SUSAN:  a  Tale  in  Easy  Words,  for  Children  under 

sis  years  of  age.  By  Avnt  Sophy.  18mo.  pp.  4S,  with  wood* 
cuts,  clotb.  Is. 

178  LIVY. — Titi  Livii  Historise  Libri  Qninqne  priores :  cum  anno- 

tationibus,  probatiBsimis  et  utiliBsimig,  ex  omnibus  prioribus 
commentatoribus  accurate  selectis  et  Anglicte  redditis  ;  quibus  et 
nonnullos  suae  sunt  adjecta.  A  Jacobo  PrendeTilIe,  Univ.  Dub- 
lin Schol.  Loci  omnes  difficiles  explicantur  j  et  textus  maxime 
emendatus  datur.  Editio  uova,  l2mo.  (Dublini),  pp.  5643, 
bound,  &8. 

179  LONDON.— Edited  by  Charles  Knight.     Vol.  3,  with  numerous 

engravings  on  wood,  royal  8vo,  pp.  420,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

180  LONDONDERRY.— A  Steam  Voyage  to  Constantinople,  by  the 

Rhine  and  the  Dannbe,  in  1840-41 ;  and  to  Portugal,  Spain, 
&c.,  in  1839.  By  C.  W.  Vane,  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  To 
which  is  annexed,  the  Autboi's  Correspondence  with  Prince 
Metternich,  Lords  Ponsonby,  Palmerston,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  708,  cloth,  28b. 

181  LOUISA;  or,  the  Bride:  a  Religions  Tale.     Foolscap  8?o.  pp. 

302,  cloth,  6b. 

182  LOUIS  PHI LLIPE.— Life  and  Times  of  Louis  Philippe,  King 

of  the  French.  By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  8vo.  18 
plates,  pp.  624,  cloth,  16b. 

183  LOVER.— Facts  in  Chemistry.     Arranged  for  Schools.     By  Wil- 

liam Lover,  M.R.C.S.     Ist  part,  Chemical  Attraction,  Heat, 
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and  simple  Non-Metallic  Bodies.  ISmo.  (Dublin),  pp.  92, 
cloth.  Is.  6d. 

184  LOWER. — Engliah  Surnanies.     EsBajs  on  Family  Nomenclstare, 

Historical,  EtymologicBl,  and  MDmoroai :  with  ChapteTs  of  Re- 
buses  and  Canting  Arms,  the  Roll  of  Battel  Abbey,  a  List  of 
Latinized  Surnames,  ftc.  &c.  By  Mark  Antony  Lower.  Post 
8ro.  pp.  S64,  cloth  (published  in  May)  6s. 

185  LUMLEY.— The  Parish  Constable's  Act  ?5  and  6  Vict.  e.  109), 

with  Notes,  Forms,  and  Index.  By  W.  G.  Lnmtey,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-Bt-Law,  aod  one  of  the  Assistant- 
Secretaries  of  the  Poor-Lnw  Commissioners.  ISmo.  pp.  80, 
boards,  3s. 

186  MACAULAY — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.     By  the  Right  Hon. 

T.  B.  Macaulay.     In  the  Pnsi. 

187  M'CORMAC  — Methodus  Medeodi;    or,   the   Description   and 

Treatment  of  the  principal  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  By  H.  M'Cormac,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Belfast  Hospital ;  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution.  8ro.  pp.  582, 
bds.  169. 

188  M'CULLOCH.  — A    Dictionary.   Geopaphical,    Statistical,  and 

Historical,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Na- 
tttral  Objects  in  the  World.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esij.  (2  vols.) 
Vol.  S,  8to.  pp.  94S,  S  maps,  cloth,  SI. 

189  MACHALE._The  Evidences  and   Doctrines   of  the  Catholic 

Church  :  showing  that  the  former  are  no  less  convincing  than 
the  latter  are  propitious  to  the  Happiness  of  Society.  By  the 
most  Rev.  John  Machale,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  2d  edi* 
tion,  revised,  with  additional  Notes,  Sro.  pp.  542,  cloth,  12s. 

190  MACKAY — The  Sabmandiine  (  or.  Love  and  Immortality.     By 

Clias.  Mackay.     Post  8vo.  sewed,  5s. 

191  MACKENZIE.— Travels  in  Iceland.      By  Sir  G.  S.Mackenzie, 

Bart.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  New  edition,  revised  by  the  Antbor,  (people's 
edition,  Edinburgh,)  royal  8to.  pp.  88,  sewed,  Is,  4d. 
ly2  MACKENZlE^History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  until  the  Re- 
volntion,  A  J).  1688;  in  a  Course  of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate ;  and 
head  Master  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  St  Olave's, 
Southwark.     12mo.  pp.  406,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

193  MACK  NESS.— Hastings   considered   as  a  Resort  for  Invalids. 

By  James  Mackness,  M.D.     Post  8vo.  pp.  151,  cloth,  4b. 

194  MADRAS  (Bp.  of.) — Journal  of  a  Visitation  to  the  Provinces  of 

Travancore  and  Tinnevelly,  1840-41.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G. 
T.  Spencer,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Madras.  12ino.  pp.  259,  cloth, 
5s.  6d. 

195  MANNING.— The  Unity  of  the  Church.    By  H.  E.  Manning, 

M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chichester.     8*o.  pp.  979,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

196  MARILUEA—Sammary  of  French  Orammar,  for  the  use  of  the 
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GntloM*  CmA^  of  tbe  Rofal  hOilMT  CoMcgc^  Sndhnnt. 

Bj  H.  MuilUer,  YnmA  MaMcr  is  ibW  IvtittfiiM.    Sd  edition, 

12BM1.  n.  1 18,  dotb,  3s. 
\<r,  MABKS^Nvratire  of  Htmn  Joka  Maries,  k  J«v,  wnr  »  fel- 

lower  of  the  Lord  Jens  Cbrist.     Wiitte*  W  HibimU:    With 

a  Pnbee  bj  the  Rer.  C.  B.  Tatl«r,  >l^„  Bertoe  «f  St  Peter's, 

Chester.     3d  edition,  ISmo.  f^  ]9£.  ckilb,  Ss.  6d. 
198  MARRYATS  (C^)  M«!tem«n  Reodr,  Part  Thinl,  wiU  be 

paUisbed  at  Oiristmas. 
193  MARTIN— Poond*,   Shillings,  and  Pence:  a  swiea  of  ^aatj 

Calcnlarioos.     Br  T.  Mutin.     12ido.  pp.  60,  Sc 
2i>0  MASSANIELLO':  an  Historical   Bomance.     Edited  b^  Horace 

Smith,  E«)t   Aathor  of  "  Btambletye    House,"  fcc      3   Tob. 

poet  Sto.  pp.  932,  boards,  31s.  6d. 

201  MASSOX.— N«rrali*e  of  Tarions  Jognwys  in  Balochistan,  Aff- 

gbanistan,  and  the  Paojab  ;  indoding  a  residence  in  those 
Coantnes  from  1826  to  1838.  By  Charles  Masson,  Esq.  3 
rob.  Sto.  pp.  1494,  5  litbognpbic  plates,  and  14  woodcnls, 
cloth,  2f.  3s. 

202  MAUNDER.— The  Treasnir  of  Historr  and  G*o^tKf\y ;  com- 

prising a  general  lotrodnctofj  Outline  of  Univefval  Hiatorj, 
Ancient  and  Modem,  and  a  complete  series  of  separate  Histories 
of  erer7  Nation  that  exists  or  has  existed  in  the  world.  Bf 
Samnel  Mannder,  Anthor  of  "  The  Treasury  of  Knowledge,'' 
*'  The  Biographical  Treasnrr,''  and  "  The  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rarr  Treasary."     Foolscap  Sro.     In  tke  Prett. 

203  MAURICE.— The  Kingdom  of  Christ;  or.  Hints  to  a  Quaker, 

respecting  the  Principles,  Constitution,  and  Ordiiuuices  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  By  the  Rer.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.  2d  edi- 
tion, 2  Tols.  post  8ro.  pp.  1016,  ch>th,  2l8. 

201  MAXFIELD— ObserratioDs  on  Ulcers  of  the  Legs  and  other 
Parts,  showing  thU  the  most  obstinate  and  intractable  cases  may 
be  speedily  cnred  by  mild  methods  of  treatment ;  to  which  are 
appended,  some  Remarks  on  Scrofulons  Disorders.  By  A. 
MsiSeld,  Sorgeon.     8to.  pp.  80,  doth,  5s. 

20.1  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  TRANSACTIONS,  pnblidied  by 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Cbinirgical  Society  of  London.  Volone 
25tb.  Second  Series,  Volnme  7(h,  Sto.,  containing  Twenty 
Papers,  illostrated  by  Eight  Plates,  boards,  14a. 

206  MELVlLL_SeTOons,    by    Henry    Melvill,   B.D.,    Minister  of 

Camden  Chapel,  Camberwell,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tat(^  of  St 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  2,  3d  edition,  8to.  pp.  400, 
boards,  lOs.  6d. 

207  MERELINA;  orsnch  isLife:  a  Tale  in  a  Series  of  Letters.    By 

T.  T.  T.     Post  8to.  cloth,  10s. 

208  MEREWETHER^A  Statement  of  the  Condition  and  Ciicnm. 

stances  of  the  Cathedral  Chnrch  of  Hereford.  By  the  Rer.  J. 
Merewether.     Sto.  pp.  89,  78.  6d. 

209  MILFORD— N'oriFay  and  her  Laplanders  ii(.l841:  with  afev 
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Hinte  to  the  Salmon  FUher.  By  John  MiLford,  St  Jobn's  Col- 
lege, CBinbridge ;  Author  of  "  Obsemtions  on  Italy,"  *'  Penin- 
sular Sketches,"  &c.     8vo.  pp.  334,  cloth,  tOa.  6d. 

210  MILLENNIUM  (The):  a  Poem  ;  with  copious  Notes,  proving, 
from  Scripture  Authority,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Personal  Keign  of 
God-Man  Jesus  Christ,  during  a  Thousand  Years  of  Blessedness 
on  the  Earth.  By  a  Millennarian.    Crown  4to.  pp.  76,  sewed,  5s. 

ail  MILTON.— The  Poetical  Works  of  John  MiUon;  with  Notes  of 
various  Aothora,  and  with  some  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Milton,  derired  principally  from  Original  Documents  in  Her 
Majesty's  State-Paper  Office.  By  the  Iter.  Henry  John  Todd, 
M.A.  Cbiqtlain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty ;  and  Archdeacon  of 
Cleveland.     4th  edition,  4  vols.  Svo.  pp.  2103,  cbth,  5Ds. 

212  MOILE — State  Trials:  a  Series  of  Poems,  comprising  the  Trial  of 

Anne  Ayliffe  for  Heresy,  Sir  William  Stanley  fur  High  Treason, 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  N.  T.  Moile.  2d  edition,  12mo. 
pp.  268,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

213  MORISON.— Twenty-six  Views  of  Interiors  and   Exteriors  of 

Haddon  Hall,  Derbyshire,  the  Seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  By  Donglaa  MorisoD,  Esq.  Folio,  half-bound  moroc- 
co, 41.  4s.;  coloured  in  imitation  of  the  original  Drawings,  lOL 
tOe. 

SI  4  MORSE.— Thoughts  in  Rhyme  on  the  Hope  of  Resurrection,  and 
the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  By  E.  Morse,  A.B.  12mo.  pp.  1 27, 
cloth,  68. 

215  MOSELY.— A  Treatise  on  the  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineer- 
ing. By  the  Rev.  Henry  Moseley,  M.A.  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  nod  Astronomy  in  King's  College,  London  ;  Author 
of  "  lUuatntions  of  Practical  Mechanics,"  "  A  Treatise  on  Hy- 
drostatics," &c.  1  vol.  8ro.  with  illustrations  on  wood.  7n  the 
Preu. 

SI6  MOTT.— Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East.  By  Valentine  Mott, 
,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  New 
York.     Ro^al  Svo.  pp.452,  cloth,  15s. 

217  NARUIEN. — 'Elements  of  Geometry ;  consisting  of  the  Grat  Four 

and  the  Sixth  Books  of  Euclid,  t^iefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr 
Robert  Simson;  with  the  principal  Theorems  in  Proportion,  and 
a  Course  of  Practical  Geometry  on  the  Ground;  also,  Four 
Tracts  relating  to  Circles,  Planes,  and  Solids,  with  one  on  Sphe- 
rical Geometry.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  College.  By 
John  Karrien,  F.R.S.  and  R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c, 
in  the  Institution.  Svo.  pp.  288,  numerous  diagrams,  bound  in 
roan,  10s.  6d. 

218  NEWTON.— The  Gems  of  Stuart  Newton,  R.A.:  with  a  brief 

Memoir  and  Descriptive  Illustrations.  By  H.  Murray.  Imp.  4to. 
with  11  Plates,  42b.     In  the  Preu. 

219  NICHOL_-Gla8gowIlluBtratedin21colonredLitbograpbicViewB: 

with  Explanatory  Remarks,  Plan  of  the  City,  and  several  Vig- 
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ii«U«s.  Forming  Put  3  o(  NicW*  Citiei  and  Towns  of  Scot- 
iMid  Ulurtrated.     Folio,  (MontroM,)  half-boand,  258. 

220  NICHOLLS.— The  Book  of  ProTcrbs  Explained  and  Illnstrated. 
Br  the  Rct.  fi.  £.  Nicholla,  M.A.     12mo.  pp.  20S,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 

2SI  I4IHROD_The  Life  of  a  SporUman.  By  Nimrod.  With  36 
colonred  PlatM,  b;  H.  Aiken,  rajal  8ro.  pp.  402,  cloth,  48s. 

22a  NIXON. — Uinmioated  History  of  the  Bglintonn  Tournament. — 
The  work  will  coniiit  of  a  Series  of  Repr*sentations  of  the  prin> 
cipal  Scvnee  of  this  splendid  Pageant ;  lacludiog  a  Tiew  of  Eglin- 
toun  Caatle,  with  the  Procession,  Tilting,  Mel6e,  Banquet,  Ball, 
and  other  circunutances  cannecKd  with  the  progress  of  ibe  Tonr- 
nament,  tonther  with  a  rariety  of  £nib«llisha)cnts  representing 
the  Armonal  Bearings,  Banners,  and  Armonroflhe  KJiightsAnil 
Esquires,  with  Costumes  of  the  I>adief.  The  Illustrations  are 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spol,  by  Mr  H.  T.  Nison,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  dstcriptite  Letterpress, 
which  includes  a  list  of  the  invited  gnests,  is  entrusted  to  a  gen- 
tleman long  connected  with  antiquarian  literature,  5/.  5b.  ;  printed 
to  colours,  6/.  6e.  i  large  paper,  in  gold  and  colours,  10^.  tOs. 
In  tkaprtu. 

223  NORWICH  (Bishop  oO> — A  Supplement  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Norwich;  consisting  of  Letters,  hithertosuppresBed, 
from  and  to  the  leading  Membars  of  the  late  Whig  Governments ; 
including  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Marqnie  of 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Brougham,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Monleagle,  Lord 
Duncannon,  (he  lata  Lord  Holland,  and  Sir  John  Hobhonse  ;  and 
other  mattera,  omitted  before,  illustrative  of  Personal  and  Public 
Conduct  in  the  above  individuals,  8vo.  pp.  tl5,  doth,  8b. 

2:14  O'BRIEN.— The  Lawyer:  his  Character  and  Rule  of  Htjy  Life; 
alter  the  manner  of  George  Herbert's  Country  Parson^  By 
Edward  O'Brien,  Barrister-at-Law.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  304, 
ch>th,  6f. 

2^  OGILVY.— Popular  ObjectioM  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophetic 
Scriptures.     By  G.  Ogiivy,  Esq.,  ISmo.  pp.  239,  cloth,  4s. 

226  OLIVER'S  Picturesque  Scenery  of  the  French  Pyrenees.  In  26 
Plates,  royal  folio,  lithographed  by  Haghe,  Boys,  Bourne,  Allom, 
Dodgson,  Barnard,  and  Walton,  from  the  original  drawings  by 
U.  Oliver,  41.  4s.,  coloured  and  mounted,  to  represent  original 
drawings,  10/.  10s.     In  the  prest. 

287  OXEN  HAM— English  Notes  for  Latin  Elegiacs,  designed  for 
early  proficients  in  the  art  of  Latin  Versification  :  with  Prefatory 
Rules.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Oxenbam.     12ino.  pp.  186,  cloth,  4s. 

2a8  PARIS.— The  Paris  Eatafette  ;  or,  Pilferings  from  the  Paris  and 
Dover  Post-bag.     Post  8vo.  pp.  430,  cloth,  6s. 

3*^9  PARNELL. — Elements  of  Chemical  Analysis,  Inor;tamc  and  Or- 
ganic. By  E.  A.  Parnell,  Chemical  Assistant  in  University  Col- 
lege, London.     8vo.  pp.  320,  with  diagrams,  cloth,  10s.  6rl. 

230  PAYNE  &  FOSS^BibliothecaGrenviUiana;  or.  Bibliographical 
Notieei  of  Rare  ami.  Cnriotia  Bootu,  forming  part  of  the  Library 
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of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenvitlc.  By  John  Thomas  Pnyne 
and  Henry  Foss.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1232,  cloth,  SI.  Ss. 
2S1  PEEL  (Sir  R.J— Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 
First  Lord  oi  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  By  the  Author  of  "  The 
Life  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington."  2  vols,  post  Sco.  pp.  749, 
cloth,  2 1 8. 

232  PEEL(E.) — The  Christian  Pilgrim,  a  Poem  of  Palestine.     By 

Edmund  Peel.     l2mo.,  cloth,  7s.  6(1. 

233  PERCIVAL  KEENE.— By  Capt.  Marryat,    Author   of  "  Peter 

Sirnple,"  &c.     3  Tols.  post  8vo.  pp.  88S,  boanls,  Sis.  6'I. 
23t  PEREGRINE  BUNCE,  or  Settled  at  Last.     By  Tlieodore  E. 
Hook,  Esq,  Author  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings."     3  vols,  post  8to. 
pp.  S35,  hoHrds.,  3Ls.  6d. 

235  PHlLPOT — Anne  Sayle  :  a  Simple  Narrative  of  her  Illness,  Con- 

version, and  Death,  a.d.  1835.  By  Charlotte  Philpot.  21mo., 
(Leamington),  pp.  68,  with  Woodcuts,  clutb.  Is. 

236  POOR-LAW  ORDERS — General  Orders  and  Instructional  Let- 

ters recently  issued  by  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners:  with  Ap- 
pendices and  Index.     Post  8vo.  pp.  3I4i,  cloth  7s. 

237  POOR-LAW. — An  Act  to  continue  the  Poor-Law  Commission, 

passed  July  30, 1842  ;  and  en  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the  Acts 
regulating  the  Sale  of  Parish  Property,  and  to  make  further  Pro- 
visions for  the  Discharge  of  Debts,  &c.  incurred  by  Parishes, 
passed  May  13,  1642:  with  an  Analytical  Index.  12mo.  pp.  56, 
elotb,  Is.  3d. 

23fi  POOR-LAW.— The  Poor-Law  CommisBion  Continuance  Act,  and 
the  other  Poor-Law  Acts  of  thi«  Session;  with  an  Analysis, 
Noles,  Forms,  and  an  Index,  by  W.  C.  Luraley,  Esq.  Barrister-at- 
Lrw,     12mo.  pp.  73»  boards,  ia. 

238'  POOR-LA  W.— Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners; with  Appendices.     8vo.  pp.  764,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

239  POWELL— Poems.    By  Thomas  Powell.    12[no,  pp.  346,  boards, 

5s. 

240  POWELL The  Count  de  Foix :  a  Tale  of  the  Olden  Time :  a. 

Poem.     By  Thomas  Powell.     8vo.  pp-  78,  sewed,  2s. 
■241  PRAYERS.— Short  Prayers  for  Children;  or,  the  Nurse's  Assist- 
ant.    By  a  Mother.     Square,  pp.  24,  sewed,  6d. 

242  PKICHARD.— On  the  different  Forms  of  Insanity,  in  relation  to 

Jurisprudence ;  designed  fur  the  use  of  persons  concerned  in  Legal 
Questions  regarding  Unsoundness  of  mind.  By  J.  C.  Prichard, 
M.D.F.U.S.M.R.LA.     l2mo.  pp.  244,  boards,  5s. 

243  QUESNEL.— The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  with  Moral  Reaections 

upon  every  Verse.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected  from  ihe 
French  of  Pasquier  Quesoel.     ISmo.  pp.  443,  dotli,  6«. 

244  RAIKES. — Sermons  Preached  at  Ordinations.    By  the  Rev.  Henry 

Raikifs.     8ro.  pp.  228.,  cloth.  68. 

245  RANKC'S  History  of  the  Popes:  their  Church  and  Stale  in  the 

Sixteenth  and  Serenteenth  Centuries.  Translated  from  the  last 
edition  of  the  German  by  Walter  K.  Kelly.  Esq.  B.A.  of  Trinity 
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CoUa^,  Dublin.  Put  1,  coaUiniiig  the  fint  vdnne  of  the 
origUMl,  rojal  6to.  double  colomnt,  pp.  174,  aewed,  in.  Forms 
a  portioD  of  the  "  Popalar  Libnr;  of  Modero  Aolhora,  Copyright 
Editions." 

246  REEVE. — Concbologia  SjBteisatica ;   or,  a  complete   Syiteai  of 

Concholog]'.  By  L.  Reere.  Part  10,  ita.,  coloored  21s.,  plain, 
12s. 

247  REID  (Dr.D.BO— The  Stndy  of  Chemistry  considered  as  a  branch 

of  ElemeDtsT}'  Education  ;  to  which  is  appendtNl,  a  short  State- 
ment  as  to  the  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Daily  Life,  now  in 
ProgreM  at  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  sauctiou  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Priry  Council  ou  Education.  By  D.  B.  Reid,  M.D. 
F.R.S.E.  M.R.C.S.,  &c  &c.  Second  Edition,  8to.  |^  16,  Sd. ; 
taken  iu  numbers  exceeding  twelve,  for  distribution.  Id. 

248  REYNOLDS.— Tbi!  DiscouTses  (on  Painting)  of  Joshua  Keyiolds. 

Illastrated  by  Explanatory  Notes  and  Plates.  By  JcAn  Burnet, 
F.R.S.    4to.  pp.  384,  12  plates,  cloth,  21.  Ss. 

249  RIADORE. — A  Treatise  on  Irritation  of  the  Spinal  Merres  asth« 

Source  of  Nerroosnesa,  Indigestion,  Functional  and  Organic  De- 
rangements. By  J.  E.  Riadore,  M.D.  Pott  Bto.  pp.  306, 
cloth,  5*.  6d. 

250  ROBINSON'S  (Dr)  Magistrate's  POcket-Book;  or,  an  Epitome 

of  the  Duties  and  Practice  of  a  Jettice  of  the  Ihsce,  out  of 
Sessions;  alphabetically  arranged.  Fourth  edition,  with  oon- 
aideraUe  alterations  and  additions,  an  extensive  collection  of 
Forms  of  Commitments  and  Conrictions,  and  a  copious  Index. 
By  J.  P.  Arcbbold,  Esq.  Barrister-at-Law.  Post  Sro.  pp.  590, 
boards,  26s. 

251  ROBINSON.— Self-Education ;  or,  Facts  and  Principles  lUnstfa- 

tive  of  the  Valne  of  Mental  Cnltnre  to  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Orders  of  Society,  with  the  Practicability  of  its  attainment  under 
Disadvantages.  By  W.  Robinson,  Autbor  of  "  An  Essay  on  a 
Lay  Ministry."     34mo.  pp.  262,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

252  ROE. — Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Roe,  A.M.  Rector 

of  Odc^h ;  and  Minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Kilkenny  :  with  copious 
Extracts  from  bis  Correspondence,  Diaries,  and  other  Remains. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Madden,  A.M.,  Prebendary  of  Blackrath, 
and  Dean's  Vicar-Choral  in  the  CBlhedral  Church  of  Si.  Canice, 
Kilkenny ;  author  of  '■  Letters  on  the  Nature  and  Time  of  the 
Second  Adrent."    8vo.    Inthtprut. 

253  ROGERS.— Jacob's  Well.    By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Rogers,  B.A. 

12mo.  pp.  200,  cloth,  4e.  6(1. 

254  RYDE'S    Pocket    Companion  and    Read^    Reckoner,    peculiarly 

adapted  to  Land  Surreyors,  Land  and  I'lmber  Valuers,  Country 
Gentlemen,  Farmers,  and  Stewards.  By  E.  Ryde,  Land  and 
Timber  Surveyor,  Sunbury.  Foolscap  8to,  pp.  264,  bound, 
10s.  6d. 

255  SABERTASH.— The  Art  of  Conversation :   with  Remarks  on 
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l^hion  and  Addrera.  Bj  Cspt  Orlando  SaberUth.  FooUop, 
pp.  188,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

256  ST  AUBYN^-The  Deformed,  Jemy  Bell,  and  other  Poems.    By 

Mary  St  AnbjFD.    12mo.  pp.  198,  doth,  6b.  ' 

257  SANDER.— Dora  Melder :  a  Storj  of  Altoce.    By  Meta  Sander. 

A  Translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  Author  of 
"  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.  Foolscap  Svo.  2  Illne- 
trations.     Jn  i/u  Pren. 

258  SCOTT^A  Topicd  Index  to  Scott's  Bible.    Imp.  Bvo.  pp.  55, 

4s.  6d.;  4to.  6e. 

259  SCRIPTURAL    Instrnction    for    the  Least  and  the   Lowest. 

Part  3,  18mo.  pp.  470,  cloth,  4e. 

260  SECRET  ASSOCIATIONS:  a  Novel.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  pp.966, 

bd8.31s.  6d. 

261  SHAKESPEARE The  Worics   of  William  Shakespeare  :    the 

Text  formed  from  an  entirely  new  collection  of  the  old  editions ; 
with  the  various  Readings,  Notes,  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  a  His- 
tory  of  the  Early  English  Stage.  By  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
(8  volsO     Vol.  5,  8ro.  pp.  610,  cloth,  12e. 

262  SHAKSF£RE^-The  Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies,  and  Poems 

of  William  Shakspere.  Edited  by  Charles  Knight.  Sd  edition. 
(12  vols.)  Vol.  *,  8vo.  pp.  515,  cloth,  lOe.  Vol.  5,  8*o.  pp. 
544,  with  tlluBtratioaa  on  wood,  doth,  16s. 

264  SHANNON.— Tales,  Old  and  New,  with   other   lesser  Poems. 

By  E.  N.  Gannon.     8vd.  (Dublin,)  pp.  630,  doth,  12s. 

265  SH  AFTER. — The  Climate  of  the  South  of  Devon,  and  its  influ- 

ence  upon  Health.  By  T.  Shapter,  M.D.  Poet  8vo.  pp.  258, 
cloth,  7b.  6d. 

266  SHELFORD, — The  Real  Property  Scatates  passed  In  the  Reigns 

of  Wm.  IV.  and  Victoria;  including  Prescription,  Limitation  of 
Actions,  Abolition  of  Fines,  &c.  and  Judgments,  Stc  Sec :  with 
copions  Notes  and  Forms  of  Deeds.  4th  edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged,  with  new  Cases  and  Statutes.  By  L.  Shelford,  Esq., 
Barrister-at'Law.     I2mo.  pp.  836,  bds.  19s. 

267  SHEPHERD'S  (The)  Evening  Tales.     1.  Eifaelwolf;  a  Tale  of 

the  Olden  Time.     8vo.  pp.  102,  boards,  3a.       ' 

268  SHERWOOD.— The  Gift  of  Friendship :  Eight  Tale*  for  Young 

Children.  By  Mr*  Sherwood.  16mo.  pp.  416,  with  plates,  doth, 
gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

269  SHILLING'S(A)WortbofNDDBense.  By  the  Editors  of  «  Punch ; 

or,  The  London  Charivari."  Foolscap,  pp.  74,  with  many  wood- 
cuts,  2s.  6d.  boards. 

270  SHIPWRECK(The)of  the  Dryadei  in  Letter*  to  a  Sister.  33mo. 

pp.  138,  doth,  2s. 

271  SHOOTER'S  Hand-Book;  a  Treatise  on  Shooting,  from  the  Rod 

and  the  Gun.  By  the  Author  of  the  Oakleigb  Sbooting  Code- 
Post,  8vo.  pp.  163,  cloth,  68. 

272  SIMONS. — Twelve  Letters  from  a  Country  Gentleman  to  bis  Pa- 
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rishioaen,  on  ow-uin  Points  of  Doctrine  tnd  Pnr.tice.     By  th« 
Rer.  J.  Simon!i,  M.A.     12mo.  pp.  147.  clcMh,  2a. 
..  372  SMITH.— DwtioDtry  of  Oresk  aod  RtHnan  AntiqaitiM.     Edited 
\>Y  William  Saitb,  Pli.  D.     IlliutnUeU  by  nomerou*  eiigraTinga 
on  woad.     8vo.  pp.  1132.  cloth  lettewl,  36*. 

Lmt  of  Wri  t  b  bb— a  lea  nder  Allen,  Ph.  D. ;  J.  W.  Don- 
■kltoii,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Callege,  Cambridget  WilliMn 
V.  Donkin,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Unirenity  College,  Oxford;  Wil- 
liam A.  GreMbill,  M.D.  Trinity  College,  Oxfurd;  BonJMiin 
Jowett,  B.A.  Fellow  of  BaJiol  CoUeg,.,  Oxford;  Cb«riei  R.  Ken- 
nedy, M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coile^,  Cunbridge;  Thomas 
II.  Key,  M.A.  Profedsor  of  Latia  ia  Unirersity  College,  London; 
Hwry  G.  Liddell,  M.A.  Stadeiit  of  CbrUt  Church,  Oxford ; 
George  Long,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Caoibridge ; 
John  S.  Manifield.  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
J.  Marrien,  Eh).,  Royal  Militvy  College,  Sandhurst;  William 
Raraiay,  M.A.  Profetaor  of  Humwtity  in  the  Unirersity  of 
GlBRgoirt  A.  RicK,  Jud.,  B.A.;  Leonbard  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.; 
Philip  Smith,  B.A.;  William  Smith,  Ph.D.;  Robert  Whiaton. 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridee;  Richard  Weatroa- 
cotl,  Esq.;  R.  N.  Nnmiim,  Etq.;  Jamas  Yatw,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

873  SMITH. — EltmeoUry  View  of  the  Proceedings  in  an  Action  at 
Law.  Bv  J.  W.  Smith,  Esq.  Barrister -at -Law.  2d  edition,  IZmo. 
pp.  242,  boards,  6e. 

274  SMITH.— A  few  ArKOtaents  against  Phranology.  By  A.  R.  Smith. 
18mo.  pp.  SO,  cloth,  Is. 

»75  SMITH^-A  Diagram  to  defiDe  the  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  and 
the  Early  Ifistory  of  the  Seed  of  tne  Serpent,  and  the  Seed  of 
the  Woman,  particolarly  in  refereiice  to  the  Origin  of  Disease 
and  the  Danger  of  UntanctiGed  Knowledge  i  with  an  Appendix, 
coBUtining  Suggeetiona  and  Reports  oa  the  Pursuits  of  Life  most 
acceptable  lo  God  and  Man.  By  H.  L.  Smith,  M.R.C.S.  ISmo. 
(Chaltesham),  pp.  14S,  eloth,  5a. 

276  SMITH — Admonitory   Epistles  from  a  Governess  to  her  hte 

PapiU  ;  conprising:  a  brigf  view  of  those  Duties  the  performance 
of  whicti  is  QMSt  likely  to  |>r0aiot«  their  Happiness  in  this  Life, 
and  throngli  their  Saviour's  Merits,  enaure  to  them  the  Joys  of 
Eternity.     By  J«a«  Saiith.     l2iao.  pp.  140,  clotb,  5b. 

277  SMYTH Souvenir  of  the  Bal  Costumi-  given  by  Her  Most  Gra- 

dena  Mt^Uf  Qmeen  Victoria  at  Backiagham  Palace,  May  12, 
1842.  I'be  Drawjflga,  from  tb«  original  dresses  by  Mr  Coke 
Smyth,  to  whom  every  person  portrayed  will  bare  eat  for  their 
likeness :  witb  Pntfaces,  Introdsctory  History,  and  DeacriptioM, 
by  J.  R.  Planche,  Esq.  F.S.A.  The  work  will  be  completed  in 
30  Nnmbeiti  21a.  eaeli,  correctly  coloured;  forming  2  Vols,— 
Vol.  1,  Her  Majesty's  Coon  of  Queen  Pbilippa;  Vol.  2,  The 
Duchess  of  Cambridge's  QoadriUea. — Noa.  1  and  2  are  uow  ready. 
Pabliafaed  wdor  me  •pcctal  pMronaga  of  Her  Majeaty  fud  Hjs 
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Royal  HighiKu  Prince  Albert — With  the  pablicatiim  of  Part  9, 
the  price  of  each  Part  will  be  nised  to  28h.  to  Non-iub(Cribers. 

»7S  SOBER  INQUIRY  (A)i  or,  Chriit'i  Relf^n  with  hit  Saintt  a 
ThoBund  Yaan  modeatly  aawrted  from  ScfiptHrei  together  with 
the  Aniwerof  moat  of  thoae  ordinuf  objectiona  which  ere  urged 
to  the  contrery,  2d  edition,  first  printed  ia  the  yeer  1660,  now 
reprinted,  with  an  Advertiaenieet  by  Iter.  E.  Bickereleti,  Rector 
of  Watton,  Herti.     ISino.  pp.  148,  clotfa,  St.  6d. 

^79  SOMERSET,  (Duke  op).— A  Treatise  ia  which  the  Elemenury 
Properties  of  the  E11ip»«  are  dedaced  from  the  Propertiei  of  the 
Circle,  and  Geometrically  demoMtratad.  By  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset.   8fo.  pp.  174,  9t.  6d.  clotJi. 

mo  BOUTH  INDIAN  SKETCHES;  Goataidng  a  abort  Accoaat  of 
sone  <^  the  Misaiaaary  Statioai  coanaetad  widi  the  Clmreh 
Missionary  Society  in  Soathera  India.  In  Letter*  to  a  Young 
Frien<l.  By  S.  T.  Part  I,  Madrae  end  Mayaveram.  3d  edition, 
fotdscap,  8po.  pp.  153,  with  woodcate,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 

5J81  SQWERBY.— A  Conchological  Manaal.  By  G.  C.  Sowerby, 
Jun.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  650  figures  on  copper  and  wood. 
Sd  edition,  connderably  enlarged  and  iniprored,  8vo.  pp.  320, 
cloth,  B5i. — This  edition  contains  additional  plates,  aad  a  new 
introdnction,  illuatratetl  by  100  woodcuta. 
■zm  SPARROW.— The  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick:  with 

Notes  from  Bishop  Sparrow.     SSmo.  pp.  101,  sewed.  Is.  6d. 
283   STATISTICS  of  DUseot  Ih  England  and  Walee,  from  Dissenting 
Anthoritire  ;  proving  the  Inf  fliciency  of  the  Voluntery  Principle 
to  meet  the  Spiritnel .  Wante  of  the  Nation.     16mo.  pp.  156, 
cloth,  Ss.  6d. 
^84  STEPHENS^TheUwofNisi  Prine,  ETideoees  in  Civil  Actions, 
and  Arbitration  and  Awards  i  with  an  Appendix  of  the  New 
Rules,  the  Statutes  ef  Set'off,  Interpleader,  an4l  Limitation,  and 
the  Decisions  thereon.     By  Archibald  John  Stephras,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     3  vols,  royal  8vo.  containing  nearly  Three  Thousand 
pages.     In  th«  press. 
2S5  STEPHENS.- lUe  Book  of  the  Farm;  deUiUng  the  labours  of 
the  Farmer.     By  H.  Stephens.     Vol.   1,  royal  8to.  pp.  670, 
cloth,  30s. 

286  STEVENSON_Importnnate  Piayer  encoaraged  by  the  Example 

of  Christ  on  the  Cross ;  extracted  from  en  Exposition  of  Psalm 
xxii.  By  the  Rev.  John  Steveneon,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Cnry 
and  Gnnwalloe,  Cornwall.    32aio.  pp.  126,  ctoth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

287  STONEHENGE;  or,  the  Romans  in  Britain;  a  Romaacc  of  the 

Days  «f  Nero.  By  Malachi  Mouldy,  F.S.A.  ft  vols,  poet  8vo. 
pp.S95,  boards,  3te.  fid. 

288  STOPFORD.— The  Wespwt  of  Scbisoi ;  or,  the  Way  to  Keep  up 

Separation  among  Christiana  i  in  reply  to  an  Eesay  on  Aposto- 
lical Successioa  by  Mr  Thomaa  Powell,  Wesleyan  Minister; 
with  a  call  upon  bim  and  his  followers  to  support  the  Statements 
they  hare  made.    By  the  Rer.  E.  A.  Stopford,  Perpetual  Curatoof 
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Caledon,  Diooeee  of  Atmagb.    ISmo.  (Dablb),  pp.  210,  cloth 
Ss.6d. 

'289  STRICKLAND^Lira  of  tfaa  Qneeaa  of  Eng^wd,  from  the 
Norauii  Conqaeat ;  with  Anecdote!  of  tbeir  Court*,  now  firat 
pnblubed  fmm  Official  Itecordi  and  other  Aothenttc  Docaments^ 
private  u  well  aa  pablic  By  Agnei  Strickland.  Vol.  5,  con- 
taining Katharine  Parr  and  Mary,  the  6rat  Qaeen- regnant  of 
England  and  Ireland.     Poat  8ro.  pp.  460,  cloth,  lOi.  6d. 

^00  SULLIVAN. — An  Ontline  of  the  General  Regnlations  and  Me- 
thods of  Teaching  in  the  Male  National  Model  Scboola.  For 
the  nte  of  Teachers  in  Training.  By  ProfeeMr  Snltiran.  (Dub- 
lin), 12mo.  pp.  48,  tewed,  6d. 

291  SULLIVAN. — An  Introilnction  to  Geography,  Ancient,  Modern, 
and  Sacred ;  with  an  Oatline  of  Ancient  Hiitory.  By  Robert 
Snlliran,  A.M.T.CD.  ISmo.  (Dublin),  pp.  120,  cloth,  la. 

29'2  SULLIVAN. — Geography  GeneraliMd;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the 
Stndy  of  Geography  on  the  Principlea  of  Clasaification  and  Com- 
.  pariaoD.  By  Robert  Snlliran,  A.M.T.CD.  12mo.  (Dublin), 
pp.  164,  cloth,  2b. 

293  SULLIVAN. — Lectnrea  and  Lettere  on  Popular  Edoca^on,  in- 
eluding  a  Translation  of  M.  Gnizot'a  celebrated  Letter  to  the 
Primary  Teachers  of  France.     By  Robert  Snllino,  A.M.T.CD. 


rilin),  pp.  166,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
xr   ■*  ■■       —  ■  ■  ■ 


•294  SUMNER. — The  Evidence  of  Christianity  derived  from  its  Nature 
and  Reception.  By  John  Bird  Snmner,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cheater.     7th  edition,  8vo  pp.  446,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

205  SWITZERLAND.— A  Hand- Book  for  Travellers  in  Switxerlsnd, 

and  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  A  new  edition,  revised 
and  corrected.  12mo.  with  Map,  Index,  die,  pp.  397,  cloth, 
lettered,  IDs. 

206  SYNOPSIS  (A)  of  the  Various  Adminiatntions  for  the  Govern- 

ment of  England  from  the  year  1756  to  1842.  Imperial  4to.  pp. 
7,  in  tabular  form,  sewed,  3i.  6d. 

2[l7  TARIFF.-~.TableB  of  the  Duties  of  Customa  (with  AmendmenU) 
payable  on  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandize,  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Foreign  Parts,  and  ftvm  British  Possea- 
uona  :  to  which  are  prefixed,  the  New  Clansea  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  Regulating  the  same,  passed  July  9th,  1642,  with 
the  Old  Duties  ;  and  the  net  amount  received  on  each  article  in 
1840  ;  together  with  the  New  Corn  Duties.  Officially  compiled 
from  Audientie  Documents.  6th  thonsand,  widi  copious  index, 
8vo.  pp.  46,  sewed,  Is. 

21)8  TAYLOR  (A.) — On  die  Curative  Influence  of  the  CHmate  of 
Psu,  and  the  Mineral  Waters  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  Disease ;  with 
Descriptive  Notices  of  the  Geology,  Botany,  Natarat  History, 
Monntain  Sports,  Local  Antiquities,  and  Topt^sphy  of  the  Py- 
renees, and  tbeir  principal  Watering-Pltces.  By  A,  Taylor, 
M.D.    Poet  Svo.  pp.  354,  doth,  10s.  6d. 

299  TAYLOR  (J.)^Tbe  Bible  Garden ;  or,  a  Familiar  Description 
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of  the  TreM,  Planta.  Sbmba,  and  Hettw,  mentionei)  in  the  Holf 
Scriplnrei.  By  JoMph  Tajrlor,  Author  of  "  RemarkaUe  Pro- 
vMencM."  2d  edition,  •qnare  18mo.  pp.  260,  with  cotonred 
platei,  cloth,  5b. 

300  TAYLOR  (W.  C.).— Note*  of  a  Tonr  id  the  MaDohctaring  Dii- 

tricta  of  Lancashire  in  the  Spring  of  the  present  year :  in  n  series 
of  Letters  to  his  Gnce  tbe  Archbishop  of  Dahlin.  By  W. 
Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.  &c.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Aothor 
of  "  The  Natoral  Histoiy  of  Society."  Foolacap,  6to.  pp.  304, 
cloth,  5s. 

301  THACKEK— The  Conrser's  Annnel  Rememhrencer  and  Stnd- 

Book  ;  heing  nn  Alphahetical  Retarn  of  tbe  Running  at  all  the 
Pablic  Coorsing  Clubs  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  the 
Season  1B40-41  ;  with  the  Pedigrees  (u  far  it*  received)  of  tbe 
Dogs  that  won,  or  ran  second,  for  each  Prize ;  also,  a  Retnrn  of 
all  Single  Matches  rtm  at  those  Meetings,  and  of  all  Maius  of 
Greyhounds,  during  the  Season,  that  bare  been  pnblicly  mtde 
known.  By  Thomas  Thacker,  Antbor  of  "  The  Conrser's  Com- 
panion and  Breeder's  Goide."     8ro.  pp.  252,  cloth,  lOa, 

302  THE  PICTURESQUE  ANNUAL:   The  American  in  Paris  j 

being  a  picture  of  Parisian  Life,  in  the  Conn,  tbe  Saloon,  and 
the  Family  Circle :  with  a  Graphic  Description  of  the  Public 
AmnsenentH  and  Festivities.  By  M.  Jules  Janin.  Royal  6ro. 
illustrated  with  abont  18  splendid ly-engrared  Plates,  from  the 
Designs  of  tbe  celebrated  French  painter,  M.  E.  Lami.  Bonnd 
in  silk.     In  the  Preti. 

303  THE  KEEPSAKE:  n  Series  of  beantifntly-engTayed  Plates  of 

Historical  soMects,  Portraits,  and  Landscapes.  Edited  by  tbe 
Countess  of  Bleuington.  Royal  8to.  bonnd  in  silk.  In  the 
Prat. 

304  THE  BOOK  OF  BEAUTY:  BSeriesofPortrute  of  the  Women 

of  England  the  most  distingnished  for  their  Beauty  nnd  Rank. 
Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Bleasington.  Royal  8vo.  bound  in 
■ilk.    In  the  Prat. 

305  THOMSON.— Exercises,  P<diticnl  and  others.    By  Lient-Col.  T, 

Perronet  Thomson.  ConeistiDg  of  matter  pterionsly  pnblished 
with  and  without  the  Author's  name,  and  of  some  not  pnblished 
before.     6  vols,  12mo.  pp.  £980,  boards.  15s. 

Consists  of  Article*  from  the  Westminster  Review,  Letters  to 
varions  Newspapers,  and  a  few  Mathematical  Tracts. 

306  THOMSON.— The  Seasons.     By  James  Tbomson.     With  abont 

60  engraved  illustrations,  from  Designs  drawn  on  wood  by  Emi- 
nent Artists ;  and  with  the  Life  of  the  Anther,  by  P.  Murdoch, 
D.D.F.R.S.    Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq,    Square  crown  8vo. 
.      pp.  320,  morocco,  36s. ;  cloth,  Sis. 

307  TIARKS. — An  Introdnctory  Grammar  of  the  German  Language: 

with  an  lotrodnctory  Reader,  and  Introdnctory  fixercises  need  in 
tbe  Cnmberwell  Collegiate  School,  &c.  By  the  Rer.  J.  G.  'Twrics, 
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Pb.D.  Minuter  of  the  0«rmkn  FroMstant  Befamed  Cbnrch  in 
London.     2d  edition,  ISiaa.  pp.  164,  cloth,  3a.  Od. 

906  TILKK — Precticil  Reflections  on  the  Natnre  and  Trektment  of 
Diaegae ;  foonded  npon  fonrteen  yean'  experience.  By  S.  W. 
Tilke.  4ith  editioB.  ReTised  and  enlarged.  8ro.  pp.  370.  Por- 
trait.    10a.  cloth. 

309  TILSLEY. — A  Table  of  the  Stamp  Dauee  now  pajable  in  Ire- 
land  noder  Uie  5  and  6  Vict.  cap.  89,  for  aesimilating  the  Stamp 
Datiea  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  Notee  and  Refer- 
encea.  By  Hugh  Tiialey,  Eaq.  of  the  Stamp  and  Tax  Office 
London.     12mo.  pp.  SIO,  hoardt,  7r.  6d. 

SIO  TORRENT  of  Portn^ral:  an  English  Metrical  Romance.  Nair 
first  published  from  an  nniqne  MS.  of  the  15th  centnry,  preserTed 
in  the  Cbetham  Library,  Manchester.  Edited  by  Jamea  O.  Hal- 
liwell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Ice  ;  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Antiqaarian 
Society,  and  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Science.  Poat  8ro.  pp. 
\^%  cloth,  58. 

31 1  TREDGOLD  on  the  Steam  Engine  and  Steam  NavigMion— Ap- 
pendix C  to  the  Neir  Edition ;  being  Tbe  Gor^n  Enginea,  as 
fitted  on  board  H.M.S.  Cyclopa;  illaatrated  by  Ten  Plates,  in 
large  folio,  and  Descriptire  Letter-preai,  in  4to,  By  Samnel 
Clegg,  Jnn.  C.E.  pp.  24.  Ua. 

313  TRUFORT.— A  Gnide  to  Happineaa;  or,  ibe  Adrautages  of  a 
Chriatian  Edacation  when  bestowed  on  the  Children  of  the  Poor. 
By  C.  P.  Tmfort.     18mo.  pp.  184,  2a.  6d. 

313  TUCK  FIELD— Evening  Keadinga  for  Day  Scbolat«— Natural 
History  of  the  Mammalia.  By  Mra  H.  Tttckfield.  12mo.  pp. 
83,  aewed.  Is.  6d. 

914  TYTLER.— Qaestiona  on  Select  Sectiona  of  Tytler'a  ElemenU  of 
Hiatory,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  for  the  Uae  of  the  Junior  De- 
partment of  tbe  Royal  Military  College.  3d  edition.  Sro.  pp. 
100,  boBTda.  5*. 

315  USBORNE.— Talea  of  the  Brsganza:  with  Scenea  and  Sketchea. 
By  T.  H.  Uaborne,  Esq.  Post  Sro.  pp.  277,  cloth.  9b.  6d. 
-  916  USSHER.— The  whole  Works  of  tbe  moat  Rev.  James  Uaaher, 
D.D.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland. 
Vol.  5  (Brlttanicamm  Eclesiarum  AntiquiCates),  Sro.  pp.  544, 
cloth,  12s. 

317  VAUGHAN. — The  Modem  Pnlpit  rieved  in  iu  Relation  to  the 
State  of  Society.  By  Robert  Vanghan,  DJ).  Post  Sro.  pp. 
214,  clod),  53. 

818  WALLACE.— The  Seven  Chnrchea  of  Asia.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Wallare.     ISmu.  pp.  151,  cloth,  3s. 

319  WALLBRIDGE Bazi re  Fables.   By  Arthur  Wallbridge.  Fools- 

cap, pp.  154,  with  39  Illustrations  on  Wood.     4a.  6d.  boarda. 

320  WALLER. — A  Seriea  of  Monument^  BrasBes,  extending  from  the 

Reign  of  Bdvard  1.  to  that  of  Elizabeth :    with  occasional  ex- 
amples of  a  later  date.    Drawn  and  engraved  by  J.  G.  and  L.  A. 
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B.  Waller.  Part  11,  folio,  4  pktw,  coloDrwt,  6s.  Mwed ;  large 
paper,  8s. 

321  WARDLAW — Lectores  oa  Female  Proslitotion  :  Jti  Natnre, 
Extent,  Effects,  Gnitt,  Caoees,  and  Remedy.  By  Ralph  Ward, 
law,  D.D,  DetiTered  and  pnblished  by  special  request.  Post 
8to,  (Glugow,)  pp.  176,  clotb,  4e.  €d. 

SS2  WARING — ChildreD'e  Missioo ;  or,  Great  Works  Wrougbt  by 
Weak  Haods.  IlluBtrated  by  Three  Tales:  The  I.igtithouse, 
The  Incendiary,  and  Margaret  Seaton's  Victory.  By  George 
Waring.  With  6  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Gilbert. 
Foolscap  Bvo,  pp.  250,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

383  WARMINGTOK.— The  Fall  of  Leicester:  a  Dramatic  Poem. 
By  George  Warmington,  Author  of  "  Grammatical  Exercises." 
2d  edition,  8ro,  pp.  80,  seved,  3s. 

an  WATHENv— The  Arts  and  Chronology  of  Ancient  Egypt,  from 
Personal  Observations  in  1839.  By  G.  H.  Wathen,  Architect. 
1  vol.  Sto,  with  lllustrationB,  from  Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot. 
Jtut  ready. 

3^5  WERTHEIIVf. — A  Concise  German  Grammar,  with  an  entirely 
new  arrangement  of  Declenaiona  and  Exercises  of  the  most  fre- 
quent occnrrencea  in  Common  Life.  Adapted  to  every  class  of 
Students,  and  especially  nsefu)  to  Travellers.  By  M.  Weriheim, 
I.ectiirer  on  English  at  the  Carlsrabe  College  ;  formerly  Tutor  of 
the  German  Language  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  12mo, 
(CarlsTuhe,  1811,)  pp.  264,  cloth,  5b. 

3S6  WEST. — Remarks  on  the  Managemeut,  or  rather  the  jtfu'manage- 
meot,  of  Woods,  Plantations,  and  Hedge-row  Timber.  By  J. 
West,  Land  Agent,  &c.,  North  Collingfaam,  Newark,  Notts. 
8ro,  (Newark,)  pp.  136,  boards,  6b. 

327  WEST  India  Manoal  (The) ;  conUining  Rates  of  Passage,  Freight, 

Postage,  &c.,  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packets.  18nao,  pp.  164, 
cluth,  la.  6d. 

328  WICKSTEAD'S  (Tbos.  M.  1.  C.  E.)— Elaborate  Drawing  of  the 

Grand  Cornish  Pumping  Engine,  with  an  SO-Incb  Cylinder ;  (o- 

f  ether  with  Boulton  and  Walt's  Large  Pnmping  Engine  of  65- 
nch  Cylinder ;  both  Engines  amply  delineated  in  8  very  largo 
folio  Engravings  by  Mr  Gladwin.  Juat  ready  for  jntbltea- 
tion.     21. 

329  WILDE.^The  Medical  InstitutioDB  of  Austria  :  with  an  Essay  on 

the  present  State  of  Science ;  and  a  Guide  to  the  Hospitals  of 
Vienna.  By  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.R.LA.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  oF  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Impe- 
rial Society  of  Physicians  in  Vienna  ;  Author  of  "  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  to  Madeira,"  &c.  &c.     In  the  Press. 

330  WILLIAMS. — A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Welshmen, 

from  the  Earliest  Time*  to  the  Present.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Williams,  M.A.,  Rector  of  LangHdwalader.  Part  1,  evo.pp.48, 
sewed,  1b. — This  work  will  contain  notices  of  above  eighteen 
hundred  iDdividnals  connected  with  the  history  and  literature  of 
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Wales;  and  will  be  published  by  subscription.  Sobscribera* 
names  received  by  all  Booksellers. 

331  WILSON.— Tbe  Water  Cure:  a  PrKctieal  Treatise  on  the  Care 

of  Diseases  by  Water,  Air,  Exercise,  and  Diet:  being  a  new 
■nolle  of  restoring  Injured  Constitntions  to  robust  Health,  for 
the  Radical  Core  of  Dyspeptic,  Nerrons,  and  LiTer  Complaints, 
Tic-Dolonrenx,  Gont  and  Rbenraatism,  ScTofiila,  Syphilis,  and 
their  Consequences,  Diseases 'pecoliar  to  Women  aad  Children, 
Ferers,  Inflammations,  &c  By  James  Wilson,  Physician  to  his 
Serene  Highness  Prince  Nassan,  M.R.C.S.,  &c  3d  edition, 
8vo.  pp.  '2^2,  sewed,  4s.  fid. 

332  WILSON.— A  Coasting  Voyage  Round  Scotland,  in  tbe  Sammer 

and  Autumn  of  1841.  By  James  Wilson,  E»t{.,  F.R.S.E. 
M.W.St  8tc.,  Author  of  the  "Treatise  on  Angling"  in  "The 
Rod  and  the  Gnn."  In  2  vols,  post  Svo.  Illustrated  with  20 
Etchings  by  Charles  H.  Wilson,  A.R.S.Ah  from  Sketches  during 
tbe  Voyage  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart.,  and  with  nnme- 
roos  Woodcats  from  the  same  Sketches,  by  Montagne  Stanley, 
Prior,  and  Sargent,  Engraved  by  Branston,  Landells,  and  other 
Artists.    In  the  preu. 

3.13  WITHERS The  Acacia  Tree,    Robinia    Pseodo    Acad*;  its 

Growth,  Qualities,  and  Uses :  with  Observations  on  Planting, 
Manuring,  and  Pruning,  By  W.  Withers,  Holt,  Norfolk ; 
Author  of  "  A  Memoir  on  the  Planting  and  Rearing  of  Forest  - 
Trees,"  &c.     8to.  pp.  444,  cloth,  20s. 

:)34  WITTICH.— A  Key  to  German,  for  Beginners;  or,  PrMTessire 
Exercieea  on  tbe  German  Language.  By  William  Witticb, 
Teacher  of  German  in  tbe  University  College,  London.  ISmo. 
pp.  154,  cloth,  7s, 

335  WORDSWORTH.— A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Lakes  j  compris- 
ing Minute  Directions  for  the  Tourist,  with  a  Description  of  the 
Scenery  of  the  Country,  &c ;  and  Three  Letters  upon  the 
Geology  of  tbe  Lake  District.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Sedg- 
wick.    12mo.  pp.  271,  plates  and  maps,  boards,  5s. 

330  WORTHINGTON.— A  General  Precedent  for  Wills:  with  Prac 
tical  Notes.  By  G.  Worthington,  Esq.  4th  edition,  with  con- 
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ing, Imperfect  Development  of  Health  and  Strengtb  in  Yontb, 
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Aitr.  I. — 1.  Hiitory  and  Practice  of  Phulojitnic  Drawing,  or  the 
true  Principles  o/t/ie  Daguerrcott/pc.  By  tlie  Inventor,  L.J.  M- 
Dauuerre,  translated  by  J.  S.  Meimes,  LL.D.  8vo.  Lond. 
1839. 

2.  Some  Account  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic  Drawing,  or  the  Process 
liy  which  Natural  Ohjects  may  he  made  to  Delineate  themselves 
without  the  aid  of  the  Artist's  Pencil.  By  Henry  Fox  Tal- 
bot, Esq.,  F.R.S.     8vo.     Lond.  !839. 

3.  Die  Calotypische  Porlraitirkunst.  Von  Dr  F.  A.  W.  Netto* 
Quedlingburg  und  Leipzig,  1642. 

4.  Ud>er  der  Process  des  Sehens  und  die  tVirkung  des  Lic/tls  attf 
Alle  Korper.  Von  LuDwiu  Moser,  Poggcndorff  Annalen  der 
Physik  und  Chemie,  Band  LVL     184'J.     No.  6. 

Tn  following  the  steps  of  social  improvement,  and  tracing  tbe 
-'-  rise  of  tlioae  great  inventions  which  &dd  to  the  happiness  of 
our  species,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  the  law  of  progres- 
sive development  under  which  the  efforts  of  individual  minds  are 
regulated  and  combined,  and  by  which  reason  is  destined  to  attain 
its  maximum  of  power,  and  knowledge  to  reach  its  limits  of  ex- 
tension. Under  tbe  influence  of  a  similar  law,  our  moral  and 
religious  condition  is  gradually  ascending  to  its  climax ;  and  when 
VOL.  LXXVJ.  NO.  CLIV.  X 
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these  grand  purposes  bave  been  fulRlled — when  tbe  bigb  com- 
mission of  tbe  Saint  and  the  Su^e  has  been  executed — man,  thus 
elevated  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  will  enter  upon  a  new 
scene  of  activity  and  enjoyment. 

The  supreme  authority  which  has  ordained  this  grand  move- 
ment in  the  living  world — this  double  current  of  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual sympathies — has  prepared  the  material  universe  as  the 
arona  of  its  development;  and  all  our  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions bave  been  organized  as  instruments  by  which  tliat  develop- 
ment is  to  be  effected.  The  confusion  of  tongues — the  physical 
disunion  of  empires — ^the  rivalries  of  industrious  nations — are 
among  tbe  auxiliaries  by  which  this  triumph  is  to  be  consum- 
mated. '  The  outbursts  of  the  moral  and  the  physical  world  form 
a  powerful  alliance  in  tbe  same  cause ;  and  in  the  vigorous  re- 
actions which  they  invoke,  tbe  highest  qualities  of  our  moral  and 
intellectual  being  are  called  into  play.  The  war  which  desolates, 
and  the  fire  and  flood  jtbich  destroy,  undermine  the  strongholds 
of  prejudiee  and  corruption,  and  sweep  away  the  bulwarks  in 
which  vice  and  error  have  been  intrenched.  Amid  convulsions 
like  these,  indeed,  civilization  often  seems  to  pause,  or  to  recede  ; 
but  her  pauses  are  only  breathing  stations,  at  which  she  draws 
a  fuller  inspiration,  and  ner  retrograde  steps  arc  but  surer  footings, 
from  which  she  is  to  receive  a  fresh  and  onward  impulse. 

The  powers  and  positions  of  individuals,  too,  are  nil  nicely 
Adjusted  to  the  functions  they  have  to  discharge.  Corporeal 
frames  of  every  variety  of  strength — moral  courage  of  every  shade 
of  intensity — and  intellects  of  every  degree  of  vigour — are  among 
the  cardinal  elements  which  are  to  be  set  in  action.  Tbe  Sove- 
reign who  wields  the  sceptre,  and  tbe  Serf  who  crouches  under  it, 
differ  only  in  tbe  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  mysterious  me- 
chanism. While  one  class  of  agents  is  stationed  amid  the  beats 
of  friction  and  pressure,  others  occupy  the  quiet  points  of  stable 
equilibrium  ;  and  a  larger  class  forms  the  inertia!  mass,  or  acts 
as  a  drag  against  the  stupendous  momentum  which  has  been 
generated.  Out  while  busy  man  is  thus  labouring  at  the  wheel, 
the  impelling,  the  maintaining,  and  the  regulating  power,  is  not 
in  him ;  by  an  agency  unseen  are  all  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments of  force  harmonized,  and  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
dynamics  of  our  species  brought  to  bear  upon  that  single  point 
of  resistance,  where  vice  and  ignorance  are  to  he  crushed  for 
ever. 

From  these  general  views  it  is  a  corollary  not  to  be  questioned, 
that  when  great  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences  either  abridge  or  supersede  labour — when  thty  create  new 
products,  or  interfere  with  old  ones — they  are  not  on  tliesc  accounts 
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to  be  abandoned.  The  advance  which  Ib  thus  made  involves  not 
otily  a  grand  and  irrcvocubic  fact  in  the  progress  of  truth,  but  it  is 
a  step  in  ihe  social  march  which  can  never  be  retraced.  The  wanis, 
or  the  cuj'iility  of  a  minister,  for  his  ignorance  it  cannot  be,  may 
tas  invenijuna  and  knowledge — the  fanaticism  of  a  priesthood  may 

Croscribc  education,  and  even  the  Scriptures  of  truth and  the 
lind  fury  of  a  mob  may  stop  or  destroy  machinery — but  cupi- 
dity, fanaticism,  and  rage,  have  counter  checks  within  ihemsflves 
which  react  on  the  springs  of  truth  and  justice,  and  finally  crush 
the  conspiracy  which  they  had  themselves  hatched.  If,  in  the 
conflict  of  rival  principles,  the  species  gains,  and  the  individual 
loses,  redress  can  only  be  looked  for  in  those  compensatory  ad- 
justments which  so  often  and  so  strangely  reconcile  general  and 
individual  interests.  The  same  law  which  closes  one  channel  of 
labour,  necessarily  opens  up  another,  and  that  often  through  a 
richer  domain,  and  with  a  wider  outlet;  and  in  every  substitution 
of  mechanical  for  muscular  action,  man  rises  into  a  higher  sphere 
of  exertion,  in  whicli  the  ingenuity  of  his  mind  is  combined  with 
the  exercise  of  his  body,  lie  is  no  longer  on  a  professional  level 
with  the  brutes  that  perish,  when  he  ceases  to  exercise  functions 
which  arc  measured  only  by  so  many  horse  power,  and  which 
can  be  better  extracted  from  so  many  pounds  of  coal,  and  so 
many  ounces  of  water. 

Nor  is  it  n  less  qucsiionabU-  corollary  that  when  one  of  the 
arts  is  left  behind  in  the  race  of  improvement,  and  has  been  linger- 
ing amid  the  sloth  and  avarice  of  its  cullivatois,  it  can  have  no 
claim  on  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  the  community.*  Were  it 
the  art  of  building  ships,  of  forging  anchors,  or  of  welding  cables, 
to  form  the  di.'fejii>ivc  bulwarks  of  the  nation,  or  were  it  the  most 
trivial  manipulation  which  administers  to  the  personal  vanity  of 
the  most  frivolous,  the  pTinciplc  would  have  the  same  foundation 
in  truth  and  justice.  But  when  it  is  the  art  of  manufacturing 
food — when  the  poor  and  the  rich  are  the  antagonists  in  the 
combat — and  when  it  involves  the  life  and  death  ofstarving  mul- 
titudes, the  crime  of  protection  will,  in  future  ages,  be  ranked  in 
the  same  category  with  that  of  burning  for  heresy,  or  drowning 
for  witchcraft. 

Although  these  observations  apply  in  an  especial  manner  to 
those  great  mechanical  inventions  which  have  in  this  country 
altered  the  very  form  and  pressure  of  society,  yet  they  are  not 
Ies9  applicable  to  those  remarkable  improvements  in  the  Fine 


•  We  would  refer  the  reader  to  an  admirable  letter  on  this  sultject  by 
Professor  Johnston  of  Durham  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 
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ArU  which  the  progress  of  science  has  fto  rapidly  developed.  Tde 
arts  of  painting,  Hculpture,  and  architecture,  exhibit  in  their  pro- 
f^rcM  a  series  of  aaomaiies  which  occur  in  the  history  of  almost 
no  other  pursuit  Without  any  very  adequate  caose,  they  bare 
alternately  advanced  and  receded  ;  and  we  can  discover  no  lead- 
iii;;  epoch — no  cardinal  principle — no  striking  invention  irnmor. 
Inlizing  the  name  of  any  of  their  cultivators.  It  would  be  hazar- 
dous to  assert  that  Applies  and  Zeosis  were  surpassed  by  Rey- 
nohU  and  Lawrence,  and  sti!l  more  so  that  Praxiteles  and  Plii- 
djjs  must  have  yielded  the  palm  to  Caiiova  and  Chantrey,  la  our 
own  day,  however,  very  extraordinary  inventions  and  discoveries 
huv<!  already  given  an  impulse,  and  will  soon  give  a  new  form  to 
'  the  imitative  arts. 

The  art  of  multiplying  statues  hy  machinery,  which  we  owe  to 
the  celebrated  James  Watt,  and  which  has  since  been  brought  to 
(jrcater  perfection,  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  vast  step  in 
ilic  fine  arts  ;  had  it  not  been  eclipSL'd  by  the  splendid  process 
of  ci»|>yin^  all  sorts  of  sculpture,  hy  the  voltaic  deposition  of 
metals  from  their  solutions.'  But  even  thii  has  been  surpassed 
hy  the  art  of  Photographj;,  by  which  w«  obtain  perfect  represen- 
tations of  all  objects,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  through  the 
agency  of  the  light  which  they  emit  or  reflect  From  being  at 
liTRt  a  simple,  and  not  very  interesting  process  of  taking  profiles 
of  the  human  face,  it  has  called  to  its  aid  the  highest  resources 
of  clieinistry  and  physics;  and  while  it  cannot  fail  to  give  a 
vigorous  impulse  to  the  line  arts,  it  has  already  become  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  prosecution  of  physical  science ;  and  holds  out 
no  slight  hope  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  senses.  The  art  of  PhaCoijraphy,  or  Photogcny  as  it  has  been 
ealli'd,  is  indeed  as  great  a  step  in  the  fine  arts,  as  the  steam- 
engine  was  in  the  mechanical  arts;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
when  its  materials  have  become  more  sensitive,  and  its  processes 
more  certain,  it  will  take  the  highest  rank  among  the  inventions 
of  the  present  age.f 

■  The  EkclTotype,  or  Gatvano-iilasllc  art,  which  was  discovered  hy 
Mr  Spencer  end  M.  Jmoj^I,  and  which  is  daily  finding  new  spphcations 
tu  tbe  useful  arts. 

I  Wb  have  not  here  referred  to  the  new  and  beautifal  ait  of  Anaglyp. 
loyraphi/,  l.y  which  all  work*  in  relief,  and  even  siat.ies,  may  be  copied 
on  a  plane  surface  (and  even  engraved)  by  means  of  parallel  linef^  which 
deviate  from  their  parallelism  in  proportion  as  Hifferent  points,  in  all 
parallul  sectiona  of  the  original,  rise  above  the  general  plane.  This  art 
was,  we  believe,  first  invenied  by  an  American,  then  tried  in  France, 
but  finally  brought  to  perfection  by  Mr  R.  Date,  the  eon  of  the  well- 
knowQ  optician,  Mr  fi.  Bate  of  London. 
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But  before  ne  proceed  to  exliibtt  its  powcra,  and  discuss  its 
merits,  ne  must  put  our  reatjers  in  possession  of  its  history  and 
methods.  Tlie  nction  of  light  and  beat  upon  coloured  bodits 
has  been  long  known,  and  the  changes  they  produce  have  been 
recorded  in  various  countries.  The  commonest  observer,  indeed, 
liad  long  ago  noticed  that  the  solar  rays  not  only  wciikeiied,  but 
ill  most  destroyed  the  colours  of  curtains  and  other  articles  of  fur- 
niture ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  chemist  and  the  natural  phi* 
losophcr  to  determine,  what  rays  were  the  efficacious  ones,  and 
what  were  the  substances  most  sensitive  to  this  action  of  light. 
Scheele  had  long  ago  discovered  that  muriate  of  silver  was  speed- 
ily blackened  by  the  blue  niys  of  the  solarspectnim,  while  the  red 
rays  produced  an  elTect  scarcely  appreciable;  and  Sennebier  found 
that  the  vii)U.t  rays  darkened  the  muriate  of  silver  in  Bfteen 
seconds,  while  the  rcrf  rays  required  twenty  minutes,  and  the  other 
colours  intermediate  limes.*  The  celebrated  Ritter,  in  repeating 
thi.'<e  experiments,  found  that  the  muriate  of  silver  was  most 
ponerfully  blackened  by  invisible  rays  beyond  the  violet;  and 
J)r  Wollaston  afterwards  proved  that  the  rays  at  the  two  estre- 
mities  of  the  spectrum,  produced  oppoyte  effects  upon  Gum  Gui- 
acum,  the  violet  rays  giving  it  a  deep  green  colour,  and  the  red 
rays  reconverting  the  ^reen  into  the  original  yellow  colour  of 
the  gum. 

These  interesting  facts,  though  well  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope, had  never  been  applied  to  the  arts  till  1S02,  f  when  a  me- 
l/iod  of  copying  paintings  vpon  glass,  and  of  making  profiles  by 
the  agency  of  light  upon  tiitrate  of  silver,  vriis  tirst  given  to  the 
world.  This  method  was  the  unquestionable  invention  of  our 
eeli^brated  countryman  Mr  Thooias  Wedgewood,  who  published 
it  in  the  Journals  of  the  lioyal  Institution,  J  where  it  was  accom- 
panied with  a  few  observations  in  a  note  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 


■  SuT  La  Lamiere.  Tom.  iii.  p.  199. 

t  M.  Amgu  infurms  us  that  M.  Charles  had  in  the  first  year  oT  ihe 
!!)tli  century  used  prepared  piiper  lo  produce  black  profiles  l-y  the  action 
of  li>;lit ;  hut  be  nt- vf r  dpscrlled  tlia  prtparHlinn  ;  and  be  did  not  claim 
any  priority,  althuii^li  be  lived  for  a  lung  time  after  tlie  puUicalion  of 
Mr  U'edf'i' wood's  ]iroce(s. 

\  Viil  i.  p.  170,  Jiiii«  1?02.  Spe  alio  Nicliolson's  Journal,  8vo 
siriea,  vol,  iii.  p.  Mil,  Nov.  1802.  An  Account  ot  n  Method  of  Copi- 
iiip  Paintings  upon  GUsb,  and  of  Making  Profiles  by  the  Agency  of 
Liglit  upon  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Invented  I'y  T.  Wedgewood,  Esq.,  with 
Otirervation«  Ijy  H.  Daw.  Journals  of  the  Itoval  Inslitiilion,  vol.  i, 
p.  171).     1802. 
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Havin?  found  that  white  paper  or  white  leather,  moistened 
withasDUition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  passes  through  dilTerent  shades 
of  grey  and  brown,  and  at  length  becomes  nearly  black  by  ex- 
,  posure  to  daylight,  Mr  Wedgewood  exposed  papers  thui  mois- 
tened to  li^ht  ofdilTercnt  inteD^ities  and  colours.  In  the  direct 
beams  of  the  sun,  the  full  effi-ct  upon  the  paper  was  produced  in 
two  or  three  minutes.  In  the  shade,  several  hours  were  retjuircd. 
The  most  decided  and  powerful  effects  were  produced  by  blue 
and  viokt  ghisses,  while  very  little  action  took  place  when 
the  sun's  rays  passed  through  red  glasses.  Hence,  says  Mr 
Wedgewood,    '  when  a  white  surface,  covered  with  a  solution 

*  ot  nitrate  of  silver,  (one  part  of  the  nitrate  to  ten  of  water,)  is 
'  placed  behind  a  painting  on  glass  exposed  to  the  solar  light, 
'  the  rays  transmlltt'd   through  the  differently  painted  surfaces 

*  produce  distinct  tints  of  brown  and  black,  sensibly  differing 

*  in  intensity  according  to  the  shades  of  the  picture;  and  where 
<  the  light  is  unaltered,  the  colour  of  ths  light  becomes  deepest. 

*  For  copying  painlings  on  glass  the  solntion  should  be  applied 

*  on  Irather,  and  in  this  case,  it  is  more  readily  acted  upon  than 

*  when  paper  is  used.' 

Mr  Wedgewood  made  various  attempts  to  Jix  these  copies,  that 
is,  to  prevent  the  uncoloured  parts  of  th?  copy  from  being  acted 
upon  by  light.  He  tried  repeated  washings,  and  thin  coatings  of 
fine  varnish ;  but  all  his  trials  were  unsuccessful ;  and  hence  he 
was  obliged  to  preserve  his  copies  in  an  obscure  place — -to  take 
a  glimpse  of  them  only  in  the  shade,  or  to  view  them  by  candle 
light.  He  applied  this  method  to  take  profiles  or  shadows  of 
figures  by  throwing  the  shadows  on  the  nitrated  surface,  the 
part  concealed  by  tfie  shadows  remaining  uhUe,  and  the  other 
parts  speedily  becoming  black.  He  applied  it  also  to  make  de- 
lineations of  the  woody  fibres  of  leaves,  and  the  wings  of  insects, 
and  likewise  to  the  copying  of  prints;  but  in  this  last  case  the 
results  were  very  unsatisfactory.  But  the  primary  object  of  all 
Mr  Wedgewood's  experiments  was  to  copy  the  images  formed  by 
means  of  a  camera  odscura.  '  His  numerous  experiments,  how- 
'  ever,  proved  unsuccessful,'  and  the  images  were  '  found  to  be 
'  too  faint  to  produce,  in  any  moderate  time,  an  effect  upon  the 
'  nitrate  of  silver.'  '  In  following  these  processes,'  he  adds, 
'  I  have  found  that  the  images  of  small  objects,  produced  by 

*  means  of  the  solar  microscope,  may  be  copied  without  difficulty 

*  on  prepared  paper ;'  but  in  this  case,  '  it  is  necessary  that  the 
'  paper  be  placed  at  but  a  small  distance  from  the  lens.' 

Mr  Wedgewood  proved  that  the  muriate  of  silver  was  much 
more  sensitive  than  the  nitrate,  and  t^at  the  sensitiveness  of  both 
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was  increased  when  the  pitper  vim  moist.  In  ortler  to  obtain 
the  muriate,  he  immerse-i  the  paper  moistened  wich  the  nitrate 
solution  in  very  dilute  muriatic  acid.  He  promised  to  publish  any 
nddittonal  results  wliich  he  miifht  obtain,  and  concluded  his  paper 
thus, — '  Notliinfj  but  n  method  of  preventing  the  unshaded  parts 
'  of  the  delineation  from  being  coloured  by  exposure  to  the  day, 
*  is  wanting  to  render  the  process  as  useful  as  it  is  elegant. 

So  long  ago  as  1803,  a  Notice  of  Mr  Wedgewood's  interesting 
process  wa^  published  in  an  Edinburgh  Journal,  but  the  subject 
does  not  seem  to  have  excited  any  atti-ntion  either  in  Britain  or 
on  the  continrnt.  A  friend  of  Mr  Talbot's,  indeed,  who  had 
entertained  the  idea  of  fixing  the  images  of  the  camera  obscura, 
was  discouraged  from  the  attempt  by  the  recorded  failure  of 
Mr  Wedgewood.  Mr  Talbot  himself,  however,  without  any 
knowledge  of  Mr  Wedgewood's  previous  invention,  had,  some 
time  previous  to  1934,  been  led  to  the  same  process,  of  taking 
pictures  by  the  afjency  of  light  upon  nitrate  of  silver;  and,  in 
the  spring  of  that  year,  he  had  actually  applied  it  to  several 
useful  purposes,  and  had  even  overcome  the  difBculty  of  fixing 
the  images  of  the  camera  obscura,  before  he  knew  that  that 
difBculty  had  stopped  the  progress  of  Mr  Wedgewood  and  his 
own  friend,  Mr  Talbot  continued  to  improve  his  new  art,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Calotype,  for  it  had  now  become  en- 
tirely his ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  bis  intimate  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  his  labours,  we 
must  return  to  a  period  prior  to  their  commencement,  when  a 
similar  art — the  splendid  art  of  the  Dagtierreotype — took  its  rise 
in  France.  So  early  as  1814,  M.  Niepce,  a  private  gentleman, 
who  resided  on  his  estate  near  Chalons,  on  the  Saone,  had  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Photography,  His  object  was 
to  fix  the  images  of  the  camera;  but  more  especially  to  perfect 
his  methods  of  copying  engravings  when  laid  upon  substances 
sensible  to  the  action  of  light.  In  1824,  M.  Daguerre  had 
begun  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  images 
in  the  camera.  He  had  made  some  progress  in  1826 ;  and  in 
that  year  a  Parisian  optician  had  indiscreetly  disclosed  to  M. 
Niepce  some  of  the  results  at  which  Dagnerre  had  arrived.  In 
1827,  M.  Niepce  made  a  journey  to  England,  and,  in  De- 
cember of  that  year,  he  communicated  an  account  of  bis  pho- 
tographic experiments  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  accom- 
panying his  memoirs  with  several  sketches  on  metal,  in  the  state 
of  advanced  etchings,  which  proved  that  be  had  a  method  of 
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making  the  itliadowg  correspond  to  sbadowg,  and  of  preventing 
his  copies  from  bting  injured  by  tbe  light  of  the  sun.  The 
Royal  Society  appears  to  have  attached  no  ratue  to  tbe  discovery 
of  Niepce,  though  they  had  ocular  demonstration  of  its  reality. 
His  Paper  does  not  even  seem  to  have  been  read,  and  tlie  plates 
which  accompanied  it  appear  to  have  passed  into  the  repositories 
of  some  of  its  members.  One  would  have  expected  that  a  pic- 
ture, painted  or  copied  by  the  agency  of  light,  would  have  fised 
the  attention  of  any  bD(!y  of  men  to  which  it  was  submitted;  and 
we  should  havi!  experienced  some  difficulty  in  givinpf  credit  to 
the  statement,  did  we  not  know  that  the  Game  body  has  refused 
to  publish  the  phologr.ipbic  discoveries  of  Mr  Talbot ! 

Having  bi'tome  acquainted  with  each  other's  labours,  MM. 
Niepce  and  DagutTre  entered  into  a  copartnery  in  1829 ;  the 
object  of  whiuh  was  to  pursue  for  their  mutual  benefit  tbe  photo- 
graphic re^earcht's  which  tbey  had  respectively  begun.  The 
process  of  Niepce  HifTertd  entirely  from  that  of  Daguerre.  The 
principle  on  which  it  re-ts  i?,  that  li.ilit  renders  some  substances 
more  or  Ie?s  insoluble,  in  propf>rlion  to  theduration  or  intensity 
of  its  action.  The  substance  in  which  he  found  this  property, 
vi-M  a  solulion  of  asplialtum  in  essential  oil  of  lavender.  A  thin 
film  of  this  sultsiaucc  spread  over  the  clean  surface  of  a  plate  of 
silvered  copper  was  exposed,  so  as  to  receive  the  image  of  a  land- 
scape in  the  camera  obscura  :  The  parts  on  which  no  light  fell 
were  thus  rnado  more  soluble  than  the  rest ;  and  when  a  solvent, 
consisting  of  one  part  of  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  ten  parts  of 
oil  of  white  petroleum,  was  made  to  cover  the  plate,  the  image 
gradually  unfolded  itself;  and,  after  being  washed  with  water, 
the  picture  was  completely  developed.  Tbe  plate  was  then 
dried,  and  kept  from  humidity  and  the  action  of  light. 

Into  this  process,  nhich  was  doubtless  both  troublesome  in  its 
details,  and  uncertain  in  its  results,  M.  Daguerre  introduced 
essential  improvements;  but  in  the  course  of  bis  researches,  he 
was  led  into  an  entirely  new  fiild  of  discovery,  and  soon  aban- 
doned the  process  of  iiis  colleague.  M.  Niepce  died  in  July 
1833,  and  a  new  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Daguerre 
and  his  son,  M.  Isidore  Niepce ;  in  which  it  was  admitted  that  the 
former  bad  discovered  an  entirely  new  process,  and  it  was  at  the 
same  time  provided,  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  Daguerre  as 
its  sole  inventor. 

The  followins  is  a  general  description  of  the  art  of  the  /)a- 
guerreotype,  as  practised  by  its  distinguished  inventor:  A  plate 
of  silvered  copper,  after  having  been  well  cleaned,  and  freed 
from  any  greai^y  substance,   by  polishing  it  with  dilute  nitric 
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acid,  fine  Tripoli,  or  colcothar  of  vitriol)  in  placed  in  a  box 
containing  iodine)  till  its  surface  is  covered  nith  a  golden 
yellow  film  of  that  evaporable  substance.  The  plate  bein)^ 
carefully  kept  from  light,  is  placed  in  the  camera  obscura,  so  as 
to  receive  upon  ils  surface  a  distinct  image  of  the  landscape, 
or  of  ihe  single  figure,  or  group  of  figune,  lo  be  painted.  Alter 
remaining  a  number  of  minutes,  depending  on  the  intensity  of  tlie 
liglit)  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  camera,  and  plueed  in  what  is 
culled  a  mercury  box.  There  it  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
mercury,  raised  by  a  spirit  lamp ;  and,  after  a  certain  time,  the 
operator,  looking  through  a  little  windou-  in  front  of  the  boY) 
observes  the  landscape,  or  figures,  gradually  developing  them- 
Eelvcs  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  by  the  adhesion  of  the  white 
mercurial  vapour  to  those  parts  of  the  picture  which  had  been 
acted  upon  by  the  light.  When  the  development  appears  complete, 
the  plate  is  placed  in  a  vessil  containing  either  a  saturated  solti- 
tion  of  common  salt,  or  a  weak  solution  of  the  hypo-sulphite  of 
pure  soda.  By  the  action  of  cither  of  these  fluids,  the  coat  of 
iodine  is  dissolved,  and  the  picture  is  permanently  fixed.  It  is 
then  simply  washed  in  distilled  water,  dried,  and  placed  iu  a 
square  of  strong  pasteboard,  eoveied  willi  glass.  If  we  now 
carefully  examine  the  picture  thus  produced,  wc  shall  find  that  its 
shadows  are  nothing  more  than  the  original  polished  surface  of 
the  silver,  reflecting  a  dark  ground, and  tliut  the  lights  are  the  parts 
of  the  silvered  surlace,  whieh  have  been  more  or  less  whitened  by 
thi^  vapour  of  mercury.  If  the  plate  in  made  to  reflect  a  luminous 
surface,  sueh  as  a  white  dress,  or  the  sky,  the  shadows  will  appear 
luminous  and  white,  and  the  I'ghts  dark,  bo  as  to  give  what 
may  be  called  a  negative  picture.  In  this  remarkable  representa- 
tion of  nature,  there  is  depicted,  wi[h  the  minutest  accuracy,  all 
her  finest  forms ;  but  her  gay  colours  are  wanting ;  and  the  blue 
sky  and  the  green  tmf  are  exhibited  in  the  same  monotony  of 
light  and  shadow,  as  when  wc  view  a  highly-coloured  landsciipr, 
in  water-colours  or  in  oil,  by  the  light  of  a  monochromatic  lamp. 
But  notwithstanding  this  defect,  which,  sanguine  as  we  are,  wo 
can  scarcely  hope  will  ever  be  supplied,  there  is  a  power  and  truth 
iu  the  delineation  which  almost  compensates  its  want  of  colour. 
Self-painted  by  the  rectilineal  pencils  of  light,  every  fixed  oliject  - 
transfers  its  mimic  image  to  the  silver  tablet ;  and  the  only  devia- 
tion from  absolute  truth  which  can  intervene,  is  the  imperfection  of 
the  len*es  by  which  the  image  is  formed.  By  an  ordinary  olwcnvr 
this  defect,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  i*  so  inappreciable,  that  the 
perfection  of  the  picture  exceeds  as  it  were  the  accuracy  of  the  eve 
as  its  judge ;  and  by  means  uf  n  magnifying  glass  we  can  make 
discovetics  of  minute  features,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  ean  do 
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in  the  rent  land^cnpe  by  (lie  application  of  a  tcle^icope.*  But  it  is 
n*)!  merely  the  minut€ne89  of  its  Helinealions  that  surprUe  us  in 
the  Dii^iierrt'otype.  Every  ohjfct  ia  seen  in  trui-  geometrical  per- 
spective ;  and  even  the  aerial  perapective  is  displayed  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  BhRrpnesB  which  marks  ihe  outlines  of  all  objects  that 
recede  from  the  eye,  Tlie  combination  of  these  two  effects,  the 
last  of  which  is  often  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  gives  a  depth — 
a  third  dimension — to  the  picture,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  without  actually  seeing  it.  In  the  representation,  for 
example,  of  a  Grecian  portico  with  two  or  three  eolumns  deep, 
the  actual  depth  of  the  recss is  more  distinctly  seen  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass  than  by  the  naked  eye. 

If  any  object  in  the  picture  either  moves  or  changes  its  place, 
that  object,  of  course,  tnu«t  he  imperfectly  delineated  in  the 
Drtguerreotype.  The  ngitaU'd  foliage,  the  running  stream,  the 
flying  clouds,  and  the  motions  of  living  animals,  all  destroy  the 
picture  in  which  they  occur.  This  great  imperfection  is  capable 
of  only  one  remedy.  We  mu^t  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  lights  act,  so  as  to  diminish  the  lime  that 
the  plate  remains  in  the  camera,  M.  Daguerre  saw  very  early 
the  consequences  of  this  defect  in  his  profess ;  and  in  the  coarse 
of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  he  made  the  important 
discovery,  that  by  electrifying  the  plate,  the  action  of  liffht  upon 
the  film  of  iodine  was  so  instantaneous,  that  the  part  of  the 
plale  first  exposed  was  overdone  before  the  action  had  begun  on 
the  other  part  of  the  plate.t 

Two  other  methods  have  been  invented  for  accelerating  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  plale.  The  first  of  these  is  founded  on 
a  beautiful  optical  discovery  by  M.  Edmund  Becquerel,  If  we 
conceive  the  solarspectrum  to  be  divided  into  two  halves,  ihe^st 
half  containing  the  viokl  and  blue  rays,  and  the  second  the  ^reen, 
yc//o«-,  and  red,  M.  Becqutrel  found  that  the  first  half,  containing  the 
violet  and  the  Olue  rays,  were  those  which  formed  the  picture  on  the 
plate ;  and  hence  he  called  them  the  exciting  rays,  {rayons  excila- 
teurs;)  while  the  other  half,  the  jwccn,  ye/Zow,  and  rerfrays,  had  no 
power  of  excitation,  but  continued  the  excitement  when  passed 


*  Every  picture  formed  l>j' a  camera  ol)PCiiro,  in  which  the  focal  lengllig 
of  tlie  lens  exceedi  tlie  distance  at  Hhicli  we  see  objects  distinctly,  in 
magnilied,  and  on  thif  account  ol>jecls  are  recognized  in  the  perfect 
image  which  (he  eye  cannot  pee  in  the  original  landscape. 

\  The  particiilttTB  of  this  proceBB  have  not  been  published  ;  bnt  we 
bave  no  doubt  that  M.  Dagnerre,  with  his  nitual  success,  will  find  Bome 
way  of  redacing  the  speed  of  this  new  method. 
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over  the  surface  of  the  plate  after  it  was  taken  out  of  tliecamcrn, 
and  when  the  exciting  rays  no  longer  acted  upon  it.  Hence  he 
called  them  the  conlinning  rays,  {rayons  conlinualcurs.)  The 
power  of  exciting  was  a  maximum  at  the  violet  extremity  of  the 
spectrum,  and  gradually  diminished  towards  the  middle  or  green 
space ;  while  the  power  of  continuing  the  action  was  a  maximum 
at  the  red  e-Ttremity,  and  gradually  diminished  towards  the  green 
space,  where  a  sort  of  neutral  state  existed.  Hence,  as  the  solar 
spectrum  consists  of  three  equal  spectra,  viz.  violet,  yellow,  and 
red  superposed,  with  their  maximum  illumination  at  different 
points,  we  may  conceive  the  exciting  power  to  be  diffused  along 
with  the  vioieC  rays  throughout  the  whole  spectrum ;  the  continu- 
ing rays  to  be  difiFused  throughout  the  same  along  with  the  red ; 
while  the  neutral  yellow  possess  only  the  powers  of  heat  and 
illumination.  In  this  way  only  we  can  account  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  exciting  and  continuing  powers  lonanis  the  middle 
of  the  spectrum;  and  the  entire  disappearance  of  both  these  actions 
will  take  place,  at  the  point  where  the  ordinates  of  excitation  and 
continuation  are  equal. 

In  applying  this  principle  to  the  Daguerreotype,  the  plate 
is  exposed  only  a  short  time  to  the  action  of  the  lights  in  the 
original  picture — so  short  a  time,  indeed,  that  the  vapour  of  mer- 
cury would  not  form  a  picture  upon  the  plate.  The  plate  being 
taken  out  of  the  camera,  the  sun's  rays,  passing  through  a  lea 
glass,  are  made  to  shine  upon  it  for  a  few  minutes.  The  action 
already  excited  is  thus  continued  ;  and  the  plate,  when  exposed 
to  the  mercurial  vapour,  yields  a  picture  as  perfect  as  it  would 
have  done  had  it  remained  the  proper  time  in  the  camera. 

Beautiful,  however,  aa  this  process  is  in  its  scientific  relations, 
it  is  obviously  one  which  is  not  fitted  for  the  professional  artist: 
for  if  the  sun  does  not  shine,  the  picture  cannot  be  formed,  and 
may  be  lost  before  the  luminary  reappears.  This  defect,  how- 
ever, we  need  not  regret;  for  a  practical  and  simple  process  of 
hastening  the  production  of  the  picture  has  been  discovered  by 
M.  Claudet,  the  ingenious  artist  who  superintends  the  photogra- 
phical  department  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery.  He  discovered  that 
the  sensitiveness  or  the  iodine  film  was  singularly  increased  by 
passing  it  over  the  month  of  a  bottle,  containing  the  chloride  of 
iodine  or  of  bromine.  As  soon  as  the  vapour  of  either  of  these 
bodies  has  spread  itself  over  the  film  of  iodine,  the   plate   is 

Filaced  in  the  camera,  and  in  a  very  few  seconds  the  action  of 
ight  is  completed. 

In  consequence  of  these  improvements,  the  Photographic  art 
has  assumed  a  new  character.  When  the  patient  (for  go  the  sitter 
must  be  described)  sat  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  a  constrained 
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attitude,  with  his  face  exposed  to  a  strong  '>g^)l^  the  portrait  thus 
taken  could  neither  be  correct  nor  agreeable.  A  look  of  distress 
pervaded  almost  every  feature  ;  tlie  eye,  exposed  to  the  strongest 
light,  was  half  closed ;  the  cheek  was  drawn  up,  and  wrinkles, 
never  seen  in  society,  planted  themselves  upon  the  smooth  and 
exjianded  forehead  of  youth  and  beauty.  These  evils  are  now 
entirely  removed  from  the  Daguerreotype.  Even  the  momentary 
expression  of  passion  or  feeling  may  be  seized,  and  ibe  graceful 
form,  which  never  fails  to  accompany  it,  simultaneously  arretted. 
Motion  of  eourse  it  is  impossible  to  represent;  but  the  expres- 
sions of  the  face,  and  the  positions  of  the  muscles  and  limbs  which 
precede  and  follow  motion,  and  therefore  necessarily  indicate  it, 
are  given  as  they  existed  at  the  moment  when  the  exposure  of  the 
plate  took  place. 

Such  is  the  invention,  in  its  improved  state,  which,  after 
fifteen  years  of  laborious  research,  M.  Dagucrre  has  given  to  the 
world — an  invention  witii  which  his  name  will  be  indissolubly 
tt'isoi.iatcd.  It  is,  more  than  any  other  art  we  know,  peculiarly 
bis  own  J  for  tlic  previous  labours  of  Wedgewood  and  Niepce 
hiive  with  it  nothing  in  common.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to 
I'Vunci!  aliinc;  and  the  liberality  with  which  she  has  purchased 
it  for  the  benefit  of  universal  science,  will  secure  to  her  the  gra- 
titude of  all  nations.  This  wise  and  generous  step  was,  we 
believe,  the  suggestion  of  her  most  eminent  philosopher,  M. 
Arago,  to  whom  M.  Daguerre  had  unhesitatingly  confided  the 
secrets  of  his  art.  Struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  discovery, 
and  foreseeing  the  advantages  which  science  and  art  would 
receive  from  its  application,  he  induced  the  government  to  offer 
M.  Oiiguerre  an  annual  pension  of  CflOO  francs,  and  M.  Niepce 
a  pension  of  4000  francs,"  for  surrendering  to  the  public  the  use 
of  tlieir  inventions;  and,  on  the  3d  July  1839,  he  presented  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  report  of  a  Commission,  of  which 
he  was  the  chief,  explaining  the  nature  and  estimating  the  value 
of  the  invention.  Baron  Gay  Lussac  submitted  a  similar  report 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  breathing  the  same  sentiments,  and 
recomminding  the  same  national  reward.  The  follouing  pas- 
sages from  these  reports,  which  were  unnnilhously  adopted  by 
the  Chambers,  may  be  usefully  perused  in  England,  and  show 
the  entire  unanimity  of  feeling  which  animated  all  parties  in 
completing  this  interesting  transaction  : — 

'  Ibe  memberB  of  this  Chamber,  (M.  AraRo,)  to  whom  the  Ministry 
gove  full  powers,  never  liargained  wiiU  M.  Daguerre.  Their  commani- 
cations  had  no  other  object  than  to  determine  whether  the  recompense, 


■  One-half  of  each  n  settled  in  reversion  on  their  widui 
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Eo  justly  iliie  lo  the  accoropliahed  artist,  should  be  a  pension  or  a  sam  of 
mont^y.  From  the  first  M.  Dagnerre  perceived,  that  thi;  payment  of  a 
stipulated  sum  might  give  to  tbe  transaction  the  base  character  of  a  sale. 
The  case  was  ditferent  tviiL  a  pension,  liy  a  pensiou  you  reconipensa 
the  warrior  tvho  ha»  been  wounded  in  the  field,  and  the  magistrate  who 
has  grown  grey  on  the  bench.  It  is  thus  that  you  honour  the  families 
of  Cuvier— of  Jii»meu,  and  of  ChampoUion.  Iteilections  like  these 
could  not  fail  to  present  iheinselres  to  a  man  of  his  exalleil  character, 
and  M.  D.(gumc  ilecidifd  on  a  pension.  Hu  ti\cd  the  am<iunr  at  8U00 
francs,  to  be  divided  equally  between  himself  and  his  partner,  M.  Niepce, 
junior.  The  proportion  payable  to  M,  Dugiierre  has  been  since  raised 
to  GOOO  francR,  making  10,000  in  all ;  both  on  account  of  the  condition 
specially  imposed  upon  that  arlist  of  publishing  the  secret  nf  painting 
and  iUuminating  ike  dioramie  viexs,  anil  making  known  all  future  Jm* 
provemenls  with  which  he  may  enrich  bis  photographic  methods.' 

*  Prom  these  considerations,'  says  Baron  Gay  Lussac, '  it  was  thought 
desirable  thai  this  process  should  become  public  properly.  From  a  dif- 
ferent motive  it  merited  the  attention  of  government,  and  ought  to  pro- 
cure for  it's  author  a  conspicuous  reward.  To  those  who  are  not  insen- 
sible to  national  glory — who  know  that  a  people  shine  with  greater  splen- 
dour among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  only  aa  they  have  reftlized  a  higher 
advancement  in  civilization — to  (hose,  we  say,  the  process  of  M.  Daguerro 
U  a  noble  discovery.  It  is  the  origin  of  a  new  art  in  the  middle  of  an 
old  civilization  ; — an  art  which  will  constitute  an  era,  and  be  preserved 
as  a  title  of  glory.  And  shall  it  descend  to  posteriry  companioned  with 
ingratitude  ?  Let  it  rather  stand  fonh  a  splendid  evidence  of  the  protec- 
tion which  the  Chambers — the  Government  of  July — the  whole  country 
— offered  to  great  inventions. 

'  It  is,  in  reality,  an  act  of  national  munificence  which  consecrates  the 
hilt  in  favour  of  M.  Daguerre.  We  have  given  it  our  unanimous  assent, 
yet  not  without  marking  how  elevated  and  honourable  is  a  reward  voted 
hy  the  country.  And  this  we  have  done  on  purpose  to  remind  the  nation 
■ — nut  without  some  sad  remembrances — that  France  has  not  always 
shown  herself  so  grateful ;  and  that  too  many  useful  labours — too  many 
works  of  genius — have  often  procured  for  their  authors  only  a  barren 
glory.  These  are  not  accusations  which  we  urge — they  ajre  errors  which 
we  deplore,  in  order  now  to  avoid  a  new  one.' 

From  the  homage  which  we  have  cheerfully  paid  to  the  iibe- 
rality  of  French  philosophers  and  legislators,  we  coaid  have 
desired  to  make  no  deduction ;  but  there  has  been  an  omission 
in  the  transaction  with  M.  Daguerre,  nhiih  affects  all  nations, 
and  which  we  would  almost  venture  to  request  M.  Arago  still  to 
supply.  It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  two  Iteporta 
to  ihi>  Chiinibers,  that  France  purchased  Daguerre's  invention 
Jbr  the  btnijit  of  all  nations,  and  not  exclusively  for  the  French 
poopk-.  It  wbuld  be  tin  insult  to  the  two  distin^iij?hed  Ueparterg, 
anri,  indeed,  to  all  parties  concerned,  to  suppusu  that  they  had 
any  other  object  in  view.     M.  Arago  empbulicully  says,  *  ThU 
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*  discovery  Franca  has  adopted ;  from  tlte  first  moment  she  has 

*  cherislied  n  pride  in  liberally  bestowing  it — a  gift  to  thb 
'  wiioi.e  wuRLD  !'  And  M.  Duclmtel,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
tci'ior,  on  preisentin^  the  bill  to  the  Chambers,  distinctly  de- 
clares, as  an  arg;umcr)t  for  a  public  reward,  '  that  Doguerr^a 
'  invention  does  not  admit  of  being  seaued  by  patent.  So  soon  as 
'  it  becomes  known,  every  one  may  avail  himself  of  its  advantages. 
'  'J'lie  most  unskilful  will  produce  desi<rns  with  the  same  exactness 
'  as  the  moat  accomplished  aitist.  Of  necessity,  then,  this  pro- 
<  coss  must  belong  to  alli  or  remain  unknown.' 

The  Daguerrian  Bill  had  scarcely  passed  the  legislature,  when 

*  on  or  about  the  15th  July  18^9,  a  certain  J'oretgner  residing 
'  ill  France,  instructed  Mr  Miles  Borry,  patent  agent  in  London, 
"  immediately  to  petition  her  Majetity  to  grant  her  Royal  Letters 

*  Patent  for  [he  exclusive  use  of  the  same  within  these  kingdoms;"' 
and  in  consequence  of  these  instructions,  Mr  Miles  Berry  'did 
'  apply  fnr  such  lottery  patent;  and  her  Majesty's Bolicitor>gencral, 

*  (Sir  Thomas  Wilde,)  after  hearing  all  parties  who  opposed  the 

*  same,  was  pleased  on  or  about  the  '2d  of  Auj^ust,  now  last  past, 
'  to  issue  his  report  to  the  Crown  in  favour  of  tlie  patint  being 
'  granted;  and  it  consequently  passed  the  great  seal  in  the  usual 

*  oourse,  being  sealed  on  the  day  above  named,  ufiich  is  somk 

*  DAVS  pnioR  to  the  dale  of  the  e.xposition  of  the  said  invention  or 

*  discovery  to  the  French  Government  at  Paris,  by  MM.  Da- 

*  guerre  and  Niepce,  acconling  to  the  terms  of  their  agreement.' 

This  remarkable  statement,  the  ohject  of  which  is  very  palpa- 
ble, is  thrust  into  the  specilication  ot  the  patent,  after  the  usual 
preiimhiu  to  all  such  deeds  ;  and  the  patentee  states  with  great 
naivete,  that  he  bcUtves  it  to  be  the  invention  or  discovery  of 
Messrs  Louis  Jacques  Maude  Daguerre,  and  Joseph  Isidore 
Niepce,  junior,  both  of  the  kingdom  of  France  ;  from  whom  the 
French  Government  have  purchased  the   invention,  FOit   thb 

BENEFIT  OF  THAT  COUNTUY  I 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  preceding  statement  is  obviously  to  create 
a  belief,  that  M.  Uaguerre  was  not  the  foreigner  who  instructed 
the  patent  agent  to  petition  her  Majesty,  and  that  be  had  traoa- 
ferred  the  benefit  of  bis  invention  only  to  his  own  country.  It  is 
not  our  desire  to  investigate  this  part  of  the  transaction  any  fur- 
ther ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  Solicitor- General  of 
England  would  hare  done  better,  to  advise  her  Majesty  not  to 
vilh}io\A  from  her  siiifects,  that  very  invention  which  the  King 
of  the  French  had  purchased  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  Au  oum 
people,  but  of  all  nations.  The  patent  cannot  stand  a  moment's 
examination,  and  we  would  exhort  the  interested  parlies  to  apply 
for  a  writ  oi  scire  facias,  for  its  immediate  repeal. 
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It  is  B  singular  fact,  though  not  without  its  parallel  in  the 
history  of  science,  that  when  Daguerre  in  France  was  eng&zed 
in  his  beautiful  experiments,  another  philosopher  in  England 
should  have  been  occupifd  in  analogous  researches.  Mr  Henry 
Fox  Taibot,  of  Lncock  Abbey,  a  Felio*  of  the  Iloyal  Society, 
and  well  known  asamathematiciiin  and  natural  philosopher,  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  previous  to  1834,  been  attempting  to  fix  the 
images  of  the  camera  obscura,  and  to  cqpy  objects  and  pictures 
by  trie  action  of  light  ypon  nitrate  of  silver.  The  first  account 
which  hegaveof  bis  labours,  was  in  a  Paper  entitled  iS'ome  ^ceoufit 
of  the  art  of  Fkotogt^ic  Urawing,  or  the  process  by  which  natural 
objects  may  be  made  to  delineate  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the 
artist's  pencil.  This  Paper  was  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  on 
the  Ulst  January  1639,  several  months  before  the  disclosure  of 
Daguerre's  invention  and  methods.*  Wo  mention  this  fact,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  for  our  countryman  any  priority  in 
reference  to  Daguerre  ;  but  merely  to  show  that  his  labours, 
whatever  analogy  there  may  be  between  them,  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  those  of  the  French  philosophers.  In  this  Paper,  Mr 
Talbot  did  not  give  any  account  of  his  processes;  but  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Hoyal  Society, 
and  read  to  that  body  on  the  21st  February  I8f3d,t  he  described 
his  method  of  preparing  the  paper,  and  the  process  by  which  he 
fixed  the  design. 

A  sheet  of  superfine  paper,  after  being  dipped  in  a  weak  solution 
of  common  salt,  is  wiped  dry  ;  asolulion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  not 
saturated,  but  six  or  eight  times  diluted  with  water,  is  then 
spread  on  one  surface  only,  and  when  dry  the  paper  is  flt  for  use. 
Leaves  of  Howers,  and  lace,  laid  upon  the  nitrated  surface  of 
this  paper  will  be  self-delineated  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the 
lights  and  shades  being  reversed.  In  fixing  these  images,  Mr 
lalbot  at  first  tried  ammonia  and  other  re-agents  with  very  im- 
perfect success.  His  first  good  result  was  obtained  by  using  a 
weak  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  He  afterwards  ob- 
tained better  fixation  by  immersing  the  picture  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  and  then  Piping  olf  the  superfluous  mois- 
ture and  drying  it.  In  order  to  make  the  prepared  paper  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  receive  the  images  of  the  camera  obscure, 
he  washed  it  several  times,  alternately,  with  the  solutions  of  salt, 
and  nitrate  of  silver. 


'  Ii  «as  prinle-l  in  the  Lond,  and  Ediu.  Phil.  Mng.  for  March 
1839.     Vol.  xiv.  |).  196. 
t  IJ.  Id.  vol.  xiv.  p.  209. 
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Bi?autiful  as  gome  of  ttie  photographic  drawings  vere,  wbich 
Mr  Tulbot  thus  produced  and  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society,  be 
felt  that  the  art  had  not  yet  attained  great  perfection  ;  and  he  set 
Iiimself  diligently  to  improve  his  processes,  but  particularly  to 
obtain  a  paper  which  should  be  in  a  high  degree  Bensitive  to 
light.  Without  such  a  paper,  landscapes  might  be  taken,  and 
pictures  of  fixed  natural  objects  copied  with  great  accuracy; 
but  portraits  of  living  .persons,  who  could  not  keep  (he  same 
position  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutps,  at  this  lime  defied  the 
photographic  art,  sis  practised  both  by  Daguerre  and  Talbot. 

In  this  new  field  of  enquiry  Mr  Talbi>t  met  with  perfect  succeBR. 
He  discovered  a  method  of  making  the  paper  so  sensitive,  that 
with  a  camera,  whose  lens  is  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  focal 
length  fifteen  inches,  a  picture  eight  or  nine  inches  square  may 
be  taken  in  general  in  len  seconds.  In  the  darkest  day  of  winter, 
a  sheet  of  this  paper  becomes  entirely  dark  I'ji  a  smafl fraction  of 
a  second.  In  five  or  six  seconds,  it  will  darken  when  held  close 
to  a  wax  candle  ;  and  it  is  even  so  distinctly  acted  upon  by  the 
light  reflected  from  the  moon,  that  Mr  Talbot  has  taken  tmpres- 
sions  of  leaves  on  it  by  moonlight! 

To  this  invention,  Mr  Talbot,  as  already  mentioned,  has  given 
the  name  of  Calotyf:e,  and  has  secured  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
it  for  England,  by  a  patent  seated  on  the  8th  February  1841.' 
We  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  popular  account 
of  the  beautiful  methods  contained  in  the  specification. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  negative  picture,  (the  first  and  by  far  the 
roost  important  part  of  the  process,)  or  one  in  which  the  lights  are 
dark  and  the  shades  light,  take  paper  with  a  smooth  surface  and 
close  texture  ;  mark  one  side  of  it  with  a  pencil  cross,  and  by  a 
camel's  hair  brush  wash  the  marked  side  with  a  solution  of  100 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  six  ounces  of  distilled  water.  After 
having  been  cautiously  dried,  it  is  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  solution  of  iudide  of  potatsium,  consisting  of  500  grains  in  one 
pint  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  when  taken  out  is  dipped  in 
Water,  and  dried  by  blotting-paper  and  heat  gently  applied,  or 
it  may  be  dried  spontaneously  iifter  it  comes  from  the  blotting- 
paper.  This  operation  is  carried  on  in  candle  light,  and  the 
paper  thus  prepared  is  called  iodized  paper.  It  is  insensible  to 
light,  and  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  without  spoiling. 

When  this  paper  is  required  for  use,  a  sheet  is  washed  with  a 
cainel'a  hair  brunb  on  the  one  side,  with  the  following  solution  ; 


•  See  Kewton'6  London  Journal  and liepertoru  of  PaUnt  Itiveniiotit. 
,1.  xix.  J..  169.  ' 
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To  a  solution  of  100  grains  of  nitrate  qfsiloerf  in  two  onncea  of 
diBtilied  water,  add  one  third  of  its  volume  of  strong  acetic  acid} 
then  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  crystallized  gaUtc  acid  in  distilled 
water,  and  mix  tbe  two  solutions  together  in  equal  proportions; 
but  in  no  greater  quantity  than  is  required  for  immediate  use, 
for  it  will  not  keep  lon^.  This  mixture  Is  called  gallo-nitrate  of 
silver,  and  is  to  he  applied  with  tbe  light  of  a  candle ;  and  after 
allowing  tbe  paper  to  remain  half  a  minute  to  absorb  tbe  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  should  be  dipped  in  distilled  water  and  dried 
lightly;  first  with  blotting-paper,  and  then  by  means  of  a  fire — 
holding  the  paper  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  The  paper 
is  fit  for  use  when  thus  dried,  and  should  be  used  within  a  tew 
hours. 

Mr  Talbot  calls  this  paper  calotype  paper,  and  it  is  now  placed 
in  tbe  camera  obscura,  to  receive  upon  Its  surface  a  distinct 
image  of  the  landscape  or  person  to  be  drawn ;  no  light  being 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  paper  till  its  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
image  which  it  is  to  receive.  The  time  of  impressing  the  paper 
with  an  invisible  image,  varies  from  ten  atconda  to  several  minutea^ 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  In  the  light  of  a  summer 
sun  from  ttn  to  ,/!/}y  seconds  will  be  sufficient;  but  when  the 
sun  is  not  strong,  two  or  titree  minutes  in  summer  is  neces- 
sary. 

When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  camera,  in  candle  light 
of  course,  there  is  generally  nothing  visible  ttpon  itssurfiux;  but 
by  washing  it  all  over  by  a  camel's-hair  brush,  with  the  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  bolaing  it  before  a  gentle  fire,  the  picture 
will  soon  begin  to  appear,  and  the  most  luminous  parts  of  the 
real  object  will,  in  its  picture,  be  brown  or  black,  while  the  other 
parts  remain  white.  When  the  picture  is  sufficiently  distinct, 
it  must  then  be  Jlced,  so  that  it  will  not  be  further  acted  upon 
by  the  strongest  lighL  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  first  dipped 
in  water,  then  partly  dried  by  blotting-paper,  and  afterwarda 
washed  with  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  consisting  of  100 
grains  of  this  salt,  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  water ; 
or  in  place  of  this  it  may  be  dipped  in  astrong  solution  of  common 
salt.  Tbe  picture  is  now  fixed,  and  must  be  finally  washed  with 
water,  and  dried  as  before  bv  blotting-paper. 

When  a  negative  picture  nas  been  thus  obtained,  many  posi- 
tive ones  may  be  taken  from  it  in  the  following  manner :  Take 
a  sheet  of  good  paper,  and  having  dipped  it  for  a  minute  or  so  in 
a  solution  of  common  salt,  consisting  of  one  part  of  a  saturated 
solution  to  eight  parts  of  water,  dry  it  first  in  blotting- 
paper,  and  then  spontaneously.  Wash  one  of  its  sides  (having 
previously  marked  that  side)  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
VOL.  LXXVI,  NO.  ChlV.  T 
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eonthtlng  of  eighty  grains  of  diat  salt  diitotred  tn  one  onnce  of 
distilled  water.  Allow  this  to  dry,  and  then  place  the  paper  with 
Its  marked  side  upwards  upon  a  flat  surfece.  Above  it,  place  the 
n^fatire  picture,  and  having  pat  a  plate  of  glass  above,  then 
press  riiem  together  by  screws  or  otherwise,  and  expose  them  to 
the  ll^t  of  the  sun.  In  ten  or  fifteen  miDutes  of  bright  sunshine, 
or  in  several  hours  of  common  daylight,  a  positive  and  beautiful 

K'cture  will  bo  found  on  the  paper  beneath  the  negalive  picture, 
whioh  the  lights  and  shadows  are  now  corrected.  This  pic- 
ture, ^er  being  washed  In  water  and  then  dried,  !a  fixed  hv 
brushing  it  over  with  the  solution  of  brMuide  ofpaUuainm,  above 
mentioned,  or  by  dipping  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  common 
»aU. 

Mr  Talbot  next  proceeds  to  describe  an  entirely  new  method 
of  obttuotng,  directly,  positive  pictures  by  a  single  process.*  As 
this  process  Is  one  less  certain,  we  believe,  or  rather  one  which 
requires  more  delicate  and  careful  manipulation  than  the  other,  we 
eiiall  describe  it  in  Mr  Talbot's  own  words : — 

\  A  sheet  of  sensitive  ttlotype  paper  is  exposed  to  the  daylight  for  a 
few  seconda,  or  until  a  visible  discororation  or  browning  of  its  surface 
takes  j>lace;  then  it  ie  to  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potatBium, 
consisting;  of  500  grains  to  one  pint  of  water.  The  visible  discolora- 
tion is  apparently  removed  by  this  immersion ;  such,  however,  is  not 
really  the  case,  for  if  the  paper  were  dipped  into  a  solution  of  gaJJo- 
Nitrate  of  stiver  it  would  speedily  blacben  all  orer.  When  the  paper  is  re- 
Koved  ftomthstodideof  potamiutn,  it  ie  washed  with  WBter,BDd  then  dried 
with  MoUfsiS-fiiVni.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  camera  obscurs,  and  after 
five  or  tea  miuBtes  it  is  mnoved  therefrom,  and  washed  with  galls- 
nitrate  of  silver,  sad  warmed  as  before  directed.  Ao  ima^  of  a  positive 
kind  is  thereby  produced,  and  rejtresents  the  lights  of  olyects  hy  lights, 
and  the  shades  by  shades,  as  required*' 


•  Positire  pholcgranjiic  pictures  were  first  obtained  by  a  tingle  pro- 
cess by  Dr  Andrew  Fyfe  of  Edinburgh,  and  M.  LAsuugns  of  Paris, 
nearly  about  the  same  time ;  hut  we  have  not  heard  that  their  methods 
have  given  sKtisfactorT  results.  By  the  douNe  process  great  advantages 
are  obtained — the  realization  of  the  reverted  pictures,  and  the  power  of 
piultiplying  copies.  Mr  Talbot,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  Mr  Hunt,  seera 
to  have  fMependently  discovered  the  property  of  hydriodate  of  potash  to 
whiten  papMT  darkened  by  exposure  to  light.  See  a  '  Popular  TreS- 
'  tiM  »a  ^  Art  of  Photography,  indadCng  Dagnerreof  ype,  and  sll  the 
'  Mw  Uethodi  of  prodaemg  Pirtares  by  the  ChoKieal  Agency  of  Lijrht. 
'  By  BobeH  Haat,  SsCTStary  to  (he  Royal  Cornwail  Pciyteeknie  8o- 
'  «iety,  Olasgaw,  IMl  j'  forming  Gn^in't  SeUntiJie  Muadianv,  No. 
VII.  A  worlt  whidi  we  warmly  recommead  to  the  attention  of  ^M<< 
grapaen.  ' 
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We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  pictures 
taken  in  this  vay,  which  is  very  good  ;  but  the  only  advantage 
of  this  direct  process,  is,  that  it  necegsarily  gives  a  picture  with 
sharper  lines — lines  as  much  sharper  as  those  Id  the  ordinary  ne- 
ffative  are  sharper  than  those  in  the  ordinaty  positive,  which  must 
always  be  copied  through  a  certain  thickness  of  paper.  This 
process,  however,  is  quite  inferior  to  the  other  in  two  essential 
points.  It  requires  such  a  length  of  time  that  portraits  could 
not  be  taken  by  it,  and,  when  we  do  obtiun  good  pictures,  we 
cannot  multiply  them  as  we  do  In  the  other  process.  The  land- 
scape must  be  appealed  to  for  every  picture  of  it,  and  the  sitter 
must  sit  for  every  portrtut." 

The  patent  right,  and  the  important  discovery  which  it  secures, 
have  now  been  brought  into  actual  operation  and  use  as  a  branch  of 
the  fine  arts.  Mr  Henry  CoUen,  a  distinguished  miniature- 
painter,  has  quitted  his  own  beautiful  art,  and  devoted  hb  whole 
time  to  the  calotype  process.  The  portraits  which  he  has  produ- 
ced, one  of  which  is  now  before  us,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
finest  miniatures  that  have  ever  been  painted.  Devoting  his 
chief  attention  to  the  correct  and  agreeable  delineation  of  the  face 
by  the  action  of  light  alone,  he  corrects  any  imperfection  in  the 
drapery,  or  supplies  any  defects  in  the  figme,  by  his  professional 
skill ;  so  that  his  works  have  an  eutirely  different  aspect  &om 
those  of  the  amateur,  who  must,  generally  speaking,  be  content 
with  the  result  which  the  process  gives  him.   In  making  this  com- 

E arisen  we  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea,  that  perfict  pictures, 
oth  landscapes  and  portraits,  cannot  be  produced  without  addi- 
tional touches  from  the  pencil  of  an  artist.  Without  referring  to  the 
fine  calotype  delineations  by  Mr  Talbot  himself,  who  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  master  of  his  own  art,  we  have  now  before  ug 
a  collecdon  of  admirable  photographs  executed  at  St  Andrew's^ 
by  Dr  and  Mr  Xlobert  Adatnson,t  Major  Flayfair,  and  Captiua 
Brewster.  Several  of  these  have  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
sketches   of  Rembrandt,  and  some  of  them  have   been    pro- 


'  Mr  Talbot's  patent  includes  also  methods  of  obtuoiog  pholo^jihic 
images  upon  copper — and  of  obtaioiog:  coloured  or  otherwise  diversified 
■  photogeaic  imagea  upon  metallic  BUrfacee  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
silver,  and  that  by  means  of  coloured  films  produced  from  a  Bolotion  of 
acetate  of  lead  by  a  galvanic  current. 

I  All  tbese  calotypes  were  taken  by  meant  of  excellent  camera' 
obBCDTu  conetructed  by  Mr  Thomas  Davidson,  optician,  Bdinburgb. 

Mr  Robert  Adamson,  whose  Ekill  and  experience  in  photognphy  {■ 
very  great,  is  about  to  practise  the  art  professionally  In  oDT  n<nrthem 
metropoli*. 
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nounce<I  by  Mr  Talbot  btmself  to  be  among  tbe  best  be  has 
seen. 

Althoueh  the  calotype  art  baa  attained,  by  Mr  Talbot's  labours 
atone,  a  Bingular  defrree  of  perfection  in  its  ordinary  results,  there 
is  yet  a  good  deal  to  be  dooe  in  simpiifying  its  processes ;  *  in 
obtaining  a  more  perfect  material  than  common  writing-paper  for 
the  negative  pictures;  in  giving  it  additional  sensitiveness  to 
enable  it  to  succeed  with  the  light  of  gas  ;  and  in  rendering  the 
result  of  tbe  whole  process  more  certain  than  it  now  is.  Tbe 
extension  of  tbe  art,  which  is  at  this  moment  exciting  great  atten- 
tion throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  and  also  in  America* 
will,  doubtless,  add  to  its  methods  and  its  resources ;  and  bring 
it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  Mr  Talbot  himself  had  never 
contemplated.  In  the  mean  time,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
learn,  tbat  though  none  of  his  photographical  discoveries  adorn 
the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  yet  the  president  and 
council  have  adjudged  to  him  tbe  Rumford  Medals  for  tbe  last 
biennial  period. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  pretty  ample  account  of  the 
history  of  tbe  Daguerreotype  and  Calotypei  we  shall  now  attempt 
to  point  out  the  advantages  which  these  two  arts,  considered  as 
the  science  of  Photography,  have  conferred  upon  society  ;  and 
ahall  afterwards  endeavour  to  form  an  esribiate  of  their  respective 
merits  and  applications. 

It  would  be  an  idle  task  to  eulogize  the  arts  of.  painting  and 
sculpture,  whether  we  view  their  productions  as  works  of  fancy, 
or  as  correct  representations  of  what  is  beautiful  and  grand  in 
nature.  The  splendid  galleries  of  art  throughout  Europe, 
private  as  well  as  public,  form  their  most  appropriate  eulogy. 
Any  art,  therefore,  which  should  supersede  that  of  the  painter, 
and  deprive  of  employment  any  of  its  distinguished  cultivators, 
would  scarcely  be  hailed  as  a  boon  conferred  upon  society.  An 
invention  which  supersedes  animal,  or  even  professional  labour, 
must  be  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  from  an  invention  which 
supersedes  the  efforts  of  genius.  That  tbe  art  of  painting  will 
derive  incalculable  advantages  from  Photography  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt.  M.  Delarocbe,  a  distinguished  French  painter,  quoted 
by  M.  Arago,  considers  it  as  <  carrying  to  such  perfection  cep> 


*  Mr  William  P.  Cbanning  of  Boston  gives  a  simpler  process  thsn 
Mr  Talbot'B ;  but  it  is  ordy  by  omittiD^  some  of  the  steps  of  it.  The 
calotype  paper  is  therefore  leM  sensitive.  We  have  tried  this  simplified 
proceM,  but  without  any  desire  to  repeat  it;  for  a  good  negative  picture 
IS  worth  all  the  trouble  of  Mr  Talbot's  proceH. — See  tbe  Ameriam 
Journal  o/Scimce  and  the  Artt,  July  1642,  vol.  xliii.  p.  73, 
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*  tain  of  the  essential  principles  of  art,  that  tbey  must  become 
'  subjects  of  study  and  observation  even  to  the  most  accomplished 

*  artist.  *  *  •  The  finish  of  inconceivable  minuteness  disturbs  in 

*  no  respect  the  repose  of  the  masses,  nor  impairs  in  any  manner 

*  the  general  effect.'   *  The  correctness  of  the  lines,'  he  continues, 

*  the  precision  of  the  forms  in  the  designs  of  M.  JDaguerre,  arc  as 
'  perfect  as  it  is  possible  they  can  be,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
'  we  discover  in  them  a  broad  and  energetic  manner,  and  a  whole 

*  equally  rich  in  tone  as  in  effect.  The  painter  will  obtain,  by 
'  this  process,  a  quick  method  of  making  coUecUons  of  studies 
'  which  he  could  not  Otherwise  procure  without  much  time  and 
'  labour,  and  in  a  style  very  far  inferior,  whatever  might  be  his 

*  talents  in  other  respects.'  *  The  same  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture. 

But  if  the  artist  is  thus  favoured  by  the  photographer,  what  must 
be  the  benefit  which  he  confers  on  the  public — the  addition  which 
he  makes  to  our  knowledge — the  direct  enjoyment  which  he  affords 
to  our  senses.  How  limited  is  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
architectural  ornaments  of  other  nations — of  the  ruined  gran- 
deur of  former  ages — of  the  gigantic  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  and 
the  Andes — and  of  the  enchanting  scenery  of  lakes,  and  rivers, 
and  valleys,  and  cataracts,  and  volcanoes,  which  occur  throughout 
the  world  I  Excepting  by  the  labours  of  some  travelling  artists, 
we  know  them  only  through  the  alcetches  of  hurried  visitors, 
tricked  up  with  false  and  ridiculous  illustrations,  which  are  equal 
mockeries  of  nature  and  of  art.  But  when  the  photographer 
has  prepared  his  truthful  tablet,  and  '  held  his  mirror  up  to  na- 

*  ture,'  she  is  taken  captive  in  all  her  sublimity  and  beauty ; 
and  faithful  images  of  her  grandest,  her  loveliest,  and  her  minutest 
features,  are  transferred  to  her  most  distant  worshippers,  and  be- 
come the  objects  of  a  new  and  pleasing  idolatry.  The  hallowed 
remains  which  faith  has  consecrated  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  the 
scene  of  our  Saviour's  pilgrimage  and  miracles — the  endeared 
spots  where  he  drew  his  first  andhis  latest  breath — the  hills  and 
temples  of  the  Holy  City — the  giant  flanks  of  Horeb,  and  the  awe- 
inspiring  summits  of  Mount  Sinai,  will  be  displayed  to  the  Chris- 
tian'seye  in  thedeep  lines  of  truth,  and  appeal  to  his  heart  with  all 
the  powerful  associations  of  an  immortal  interest.  With  feelings 
more  subdued,  will  the  antiquary  and  the  architect  study  the 
fragments  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  grandeur — the 
pyramids,  the  temples,  the  obelisks  of  other  ages.  Every  in- 
scription, every  stone,  will  exhibit  to  them  its  outline ;  the  gray 
moss  will  lift  its  hoary  ^nd,  and  the  finding  ioacriptioo  unveil 
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its  mysterious  bieroglvphios.  Tbe  fields  of  ancient  and  modem 
warfare  will  unfold  tnemselres  to  the  soldier's  eye  in  faithful 
perspective  and  unerring  outline  ;  and  reanimated  squadrons  will 
again  form  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  and  occupy  the  gorge  of 
Thennopylfe, 

But  it  is  not  only  the  rigid  forms  of  art  and  of  external  nature 
— the  mere  outlines  and  subdiviuoDB  of  spaoe — that  are  thus  fixed 
and  recorded.  The  self-delineated  landscape  is  seized  at  one 
epoch  of  time,  and  is  embalmed  amid  all  the  oo^xisting  ereat» 
<a  the  social  and  physical  world.  If  the  sun  shines,  his  rays 
throw  their  gilding  upon  the  picture.  If  rain  falls,  the  earth  and 
the  trees  glisten  with  its  reflections.  If  the  wind  blows,  we  see 
in  the  partially  obliterated  foliage  the  extent  of  its '^agitation. 
The  objects  of  still  life,  too,  give  animation  to  the  scene.  The 
Bb^eta  display  their  stationary  chariots,  the  esplanade  its  military 
array,  and  the  market- place  itscoUoquial  groups ; — while  the  fields 
are  studded  with  the  various  forms  and  attitudes  of  animal  life. 
Thus  are  the  incidents  of  time,  and  the  forms  of  space  simul- 
taneously recorded  i  and  every  pictore  becomes  an  authentio 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  Photography  to  the  art  of  por- 
trait painting,  we  are  disposed  to  give  it  a  still  higher  rank. 
Could  we  now  see  in  photogenic  light  and  shadow  Demosthenes 
launching  his  thunder  agunst  Macedon — or  Brutus  at  Pompey's 
statue  bending  over  the  bleeding  Ceesar — or  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens — or  Uim  whom  we  must  not  name,  in  godlike  attitude 
and  oelestial  beauty,  proclaimbg  good-will  to  man,  with  what 
iKpture  would  we  gase  upon  impersonations  so  exciting  and  divinel 
The  heroes  and  sages  of  anuent  times,  mortal  though  they  be, 
would  thus  have  been  embalmed  with  more  than  ^yptian  skill ; 
and  the  forms  of  lifo  and  beauty,  and  tbe  lioeaments  of  noble 
affections  and  intellectual  power,  the  real  incarnations  of  living 
man,  would  bare  replaced  the  hideous  fragments  of  princely  mor- 
tality scarcely  saved  from  corruption. 

But  even  in  tbe  narrower,  though  not  less  hallowed,  sphere  of 
the  a&ctions,  where  the  magic  names  of  kindred  and  uuae  are 
inaoribed,  what  a  deep  interest  do  the  realities  of  photography  ez- 
eite !  In  the  traaution  fomM  of  his  offqiiing,  whieh  link  in&noy 
vith  manhood,  tbe  parent  will  discover  the  traces  of  his  own 
■ortaiilv  |  and  in  the  succesuve  phases  which  nark  tbe  sunset 
of  life,  the  child,  in  its  turn,  will  read  the  lesson  that  his  pilgri- 
laure  too  has  a  period  which  must  close. 

Nor  are  theaa  delineotioos  interesting  only  for  their  minute 
accuEacyaaj&QikaQlAitf.OT  for  their  moral  influence  as  incentive 
to  virtue.     They  are  instioct  withl^associattons  equally  vivid  and 
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endmring.  Ths  piotare  ia  oonnected  with  its  prototypB  by  len- 
sibilities  peculiarly  toucfaiue.  It  was  the  very  light  wticb  radi- 
ated from  his  brow — the  iaentical  gleam  which  lighted  up  hit 
eye — the  pallid  hue  which  bung  upon  hia  cheek— that  penciled 
the  cheriBued  image,  and  fixed  themselTes  for  ever  theie. 

But  the  useful  arts,  too,  and  even  the  Boienoes  themselves, 
have  become  the  willing  eulogists  of  the  photographer.  As  the 
picture  in  the  Daguerreotype  is  delineated  by  vapours  of  mer- 
cury, which  are  effaced  by  a  toueli  of  the  finger,  it  became  desir- 
able to  fix  them  upon  the  silvered  copper  by  a  more  permanent 
tracery.  Dr  Berres  of  Vienna  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
method  of  doing  this,  in  such  an  effective  manuer,  that  copies 
can  be  taken  from  the  plate  as  from  ordinary  copperplates ; 
and  it  has  been  asserted  by  Dr  Donnd,  that  the  Daguer- 
reotype platea  may  be  directly  etched  by  very  dilute  nitric 
acid,  which  acta  most  powerfully  upon  the  parts  of  the  picture 
that  have  the  least  quantity  of  mereurial  vapour,  Aa  we  have  act 
seen  any  of  these  results,  and  are  not  able  to  adduoe  the  teatimony 
of  others  who  have  seen  them,  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the 
aceuracy  with  which  they  may  represent  the  original  Daugorreo*, 
type  picture.  We  have  now,  however,  before  ua  Jinir  eDgrav- 
ings,  obtained  from  Daguerreotype  plates  by  the  process  of  Mt 
BoBoawen  Ibbetson.  One  of  tnese  is  from  a  Daguerreotype 
portrait,  in  which  the  original  picture  on  the  silvered  plate  ia 
stippled  by  an  engraver,  and  an  impression  thrown  oS  in  thtt 
iwual  way ;  and  t/irM  of  them  represent  object*  af  natural  history 
obtained  in  the  following  manner.  The  exact  outline  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  picture  waa  traeed  by  the  engraver  in  the  Daguefi 
reotype  plate  by  stippling ;  a  print  was  next  taken  from  the  plat« 
and  transferred  to  stone  i  and  the  lithographer  then  filled  in  the 
necessary  shading.  One  of  these  specimens  is  a  thin  section  of 
ft  madrepore,  taken  by  the  oxy-bydrogen  iBierosoope«  and  magni- 
fied 1 2^  times.  The  other  specimens  represent  a  silicified  Penta- 
gonaster,  and  a  Scaphite,  accompanied  with  other  fossils ;  and  we 
venture  to  say,  that  these  speoimena  possesa  every  rccpiiiite  that 
^e  naturalist  could  desire.  Had  the  drawinm  bet^n  token  by 
^e  Calotype,  that  is,  upon  paper,  they  coald  kave  bsfea  tnn»- 
poied  at  once  to  slone  with  all  their  minate  detnl««  and  with> 
out  the  intermediate  step  of  an  imperfeet  eteUng,  depeodhig  «a 
(he  engraver  ftir  its  accuracy. 

But  there  Is  still  a  simpler  process  by  which  the  8ne  fcrti  are 
aided  by  the  Daguerreotype,  and  the  results  of  this  process  are 
now  before  the  world.  Foreseeing  the  advantages  of  photo- 
graphic (dctoreg  of  tlte  most  interesting  soeBerjr  in  EuTopCf  M. 
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«  »t«iM  of  rc-^kieREjE  Ki«e«Mirc  &*.««rTai>onf  of  tke  jjiuwHil, 
tlfCriMOncter,  hv;fToaMt««.  and  ■u^n«<o0«t«r,  ia  tbe  obwrrcr's 
ab*«sce;  ami  tou*  KxhiiA'Jit^  ut  b*  cyr,  at  tlte csd  of  erevy  daj, 
aecantc  Mcaanrc*  of  ail  the  atmonketie  AtngK*  wbich  have 
taken  piace.f  He  «hall  not  tay  anr  liiin^  at  preaeot  of  tlie  gnat 
iliteorcrics  to  whicli  it  haa  already  eoaducud  ot  in  physical 


•  M.  Lweboar*'  work  w  MitilW  Erruriiw  Dauturrimntt,  coi/ee. 
lion  t^  50  planthfM,  rrin-^'mUnl  hi  Vuti  *(  U»  M.mWnmM  h»  pttu 
rtmarquabU  du  tilobi.  Il'"  •''•"'<  »''"  •'"">  l'«"»i  Milan,  Veni«, 
Plownca,  Komp,  NbI'Im.  BwHwHamt,  (Jfniiany,  I^nildo,  Malta,  Egypt, 
]:>Bma«<'ui,  Hi  JPBn  DA-:".  C"!!.!.!!!!!!..!!!-.  Allirm,  Ac. 

t  Tliii  aiiMlirBtliiri  w'H  ''"  imil"f«(""Hl  l<r  MipiKxInir  a  aliMtofienBitiie 

fiapxr  til  lit>  rilainil  A'A'ni/  llm  iMi>ri iirlnl  ihiIiiiiki  w(  iW  Iwrumeter,  aod  a 
iK)ill>i-riiri<  ili«>intii»i'»liilitiM  lli«*liNil>iw  iiCllio  tni)  of  tlia  mercury  will 
1niiv«  a  itliltH  l>iiiiH»  »ii  ■<>"  I'"!***!'  I>U><I»ii<hI  I>v  iW  11(111,  and  the  paper 
Itaair  UIhr  nim-"!  I*lil"il  lti«  iiii>ii'iirv  l.y  a  tl.'.-k,  w»t  *hall  thnt  obserre 
tilt' v«Hiiii"  111  I  iti"  "'  "'"  ""'i^'try  <lf|iu'l«(  at  fvrry  tnatant  oriim«. 
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optics,  as  we  muBt  devote  a  separate  part  of  thin  article  to  their 
discussion. 

Ill  thus  stating  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Photography,  wo 
have  supposed  the  Daguerreotype  and  Calotype  to  be  tne  same 
art.  Our  readers  have  already  seen  in  what  the  difference  really 
consists ;  but  it  is  still  necessary  that  we  should  attempt  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  them,  as  sister  arts,  with  advantages  pecu- 
liar to  each. 

In  doing  this,  our  friends  in  Paris  must  not  suppose  that  we 
have  any  intention  of  making  the  least  deduction  from  the  merits 
of  M.  Daguerre,  or  the  beauty  of  his  invention  ;  whitrh  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  Calotype  by  Mr  Talbot. 
While  a  Daguerreotype  picture  is  much  more  sharp  and  accurate 
in  its  details  than  a  Calotype,  the  latter  possesses  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  greater  breadth  and  massiveness  to  its  landscapes  and 
portraits.  In  the  one,  we  can  detect  hidden  details  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  microscope ;  in  the  other,  every  attempt  to  mag- 
nify its  details  is  injurious  to  the  general  effect.  In  point  of  ex- 
pense, a  Daguerreotype  picture  vastly  exceeds  a  Calotype  one  of 
the  same  size.  With  its  silver  plate  and  glass  covering,  a  quarto 
plate  must  cost  five  or  six  shillings,  while  a  Calotype  one  wilt 
not  cost  as  many  pence.  In  point  of  portability,  permanence, 
and  feciiity  of  examination,  the  Calotype  picture  possesses  a 
peculiar  advantage.  It  has  been  stated,  but  we  know  not  the 
authority,  that  Daguerreotype  pictures  have  been  effaced  before 
they  reached  the  Last  Indies ;  but  if  this  he  true,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  remedy  will  soon  he  found  for  the  defect.  The  great 
and  unquestionable  superiority  of  the  Calotype  pictures,  however, 
is  their  power  of  multiplication.  One  Daguerreotype  cannot  be 
copied  from  another ;  and  the  person  whose  portrait  is  desired, 
must  sit  for  every  copy  that  be  wishes.  When  a  pleasing  picture 
is  obtained,  another  of  the  same  character  cannot  be  produced. 
In  the  Calotype,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  take  nny  number  of  pic- 
tures, within  reasonable  limits,  from  a  negative ;  and  a  whole  circle 
of  friends  can  procure,  for  a  mere  trifle,  a  copy  of  a  successful  and 
pleasing  portrait.  In  the  Daguerreotype  the  landscapes  are 
all'  reverted,  whereas  in  the  Calotype  the  drawing  is  exactly 
confoTmahle  to  nature.  This  objection  can  of  course  be  removed, 
either  by  admitting  the  rays  into  the  camera  after  reflection  from 
a  mirror,  or  by  total  reflection  from  a  prism  ;  hut  in  boih  these 
cases,  the  additional  reflections  and  refractions  are  accompanied 
with  a  loss  of  light,  and  also  with  a  diminution,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  distinctness  in  the  image.  The  Daguerreotype  may 
be  considered  as  having  nearly  attained  perfection,  both  in  the 
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quickness  of  its  operationi  and  in  tbe  minnte  perfection  of  its  pic- 
tures; whereas  the  Calotype  is  yet  in  its  infancy — ready  to  make 
a  new  advanoe  when  a  proper  paper,  or  othei  ground,  has  been 
discovered,  and  when  stieh  a  change  has  been  made  in  its  che- 
mical processes  as  shall  yield  a  better  colour,  and  a  softer  distri- 
bution of  the  colouring  material. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  treated  of  the  history,  the  pro* 
cesses,  the  advantages,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  Daguerreo- 
type and  the  Calotype,  oonsidered  as  two  existing  arts  which  we 
owe  to  M.  Daguerro  and  Mr  Talbot;  and,  under  this  restriction,  we 
have  not  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  give  any  particular  account 
of  the  experiments  and  improvements  of  Dr  Fyfe,  M.  Claudet, 
Mr  Hunt,  Mr  Ponton,  M.  Lossaigne,  M.  Netto,  and  many 
other  writers.  The  necessary  restriction  of  our  limits,  indeed, 
renders  it  imposdble  to  enter  into  those  minute  details  and  dis- 
cussions, which,  though  they  might  be  less  acceptable  to  a  gene- 
ral reader,  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  interesting  to  those  who 
may  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  these  fascinating  arts.  The 
same  cause  has  preventeu  us  from  describing  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  diflerent  camera- obscuras,  with  lenses  and  mirrors, 
which  have  been,  or  which  may  be,  suocessfuUy  employed  in 
Photography. 

Extensive,  however,  as  the  luhject  is,  and  restricted  as  we 
are,  there  are  three  philosophers.  Sir  John  Herschel,  Dr  Draper 
of  New  York,  and  Professor  Moser  of  Konigsberg,  who  have 
applied  the  photographic  processes  with  such  distinguished 
success  to  the  advancement  of  optical  science,  that  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  withhold  from  our  scientific  readers  an  account 
of  their  discoveries ;  evi^n  had  they  been  less  important  and  of  a 
less  popular  character  than  they  are. 

The  researches  of  Sir  John  Herschel  were  both  practical  and 
theoretical.*  In  the  first  portion  of  the  paper  which  contains 
them,  he  treats  of  the  various  ports  of  the  photographic  pro- 
cesses ;  and  in  the  second,  he  treats  of  the  chemical  and  calorific 
action  of  the  solar  rays.  In  the  very  important  process  of  fixing 
photographs,  whether  negative  or  positive,  Sir  John  gives  the 
preference  to  the  hyposulphite  qftoda.i     The  photograph  is  first 


•  '  On  the  CberaicBl  Actio*  of  the  Rsys  of  the  Solar  Spectrnm  on 
<  Preparations  of  Silver  and  other  Snbtrtanceg,  both  Metallic  and  Non- 
'  Metallic,  and  on  Bom a" Photographic  Processes.  By  Sir  John  F.  W. 
•  Herschel,  Bart,  K.H.  V.P.K.S.,'  PhU.  Trans.  1840 ,  pp.  I_6ft 

I  The  use  of  ammonia  for^£xing  potitive  photographs  was  tried,  but 
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'well  washed  by  soaking  in  water.  When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is 
tlicn  brushed  over  very  quickly  with  a  flat  camel-hur  brush, 
dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  hyposulphite,  first  on  the 
face,  then  on  the  back.  When  the  picture  has  been  thus  com- 
pletely penetrated  by  the  fluid,  it  must  be  washed  repeatedly  and 
copiously  with  water,  until  the  water  comes  ofl"  without  the 
slightest  sweetness.  Sir  John  recommends  the  repetition  of  this 
process,  especially  if  the  paper  be  thick.  The  use  of  common 
salt  he  has  never  found  satisfactory ;  and  though  he  regards  the  hy- 
driodate  of  potash  as  good  for  fixation,  if  the  right  strength  be  bit, 
yet  in  the  case  of  negative  photographs  its  use  would  be  injunous, 
from  tlie  yellow  tint  which  it  gives  to  the  ground  of  the  picture. 
In  using  a  weak  solution]  of  corrosive  sublimate^  Sir  John  [dis- 
covered a  very  singular  effect  of  it.  When  the  picture  was 
washed  over  with  this  solution,  and  then  laid  for  a  lew  minutes 
in  water,  the  picture  was  completely  obUlerated.  But  though 
invisible,  it  was  only  dormant,  for  it  could  easily  be  revived, 


in  all  its  force,  by  merely  brushing  it  over  with  a  solution  of 
a  neutral  hyposulphite.  In  this  way  it  may  be  succesuvelv  obli- 
terated and  revived  as  often  as  we  please. 


'I'he  <  numberless  combinations'  of  chemical  substances 
which  were  tried  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  with  the  view  of  in-, 
creasing  the  sensitiveness  and  facility  of  preparation  of  photo- 
graphic paper,  did  not  lead  him  to  any  very  satisfactory  results ; 
and  with   the    candour    which    distinguishes    him,    he    *  most 

*  readilyadmits  that  the  specimens  (of  photographic  paper)  recent- 

*  1^  placed  in  his  hands  by  Mr  Talbot,  far  surpass,  in  point  of  sen- 
'  sitiveness,  any  that  he  had  yet  produced  of  a  manageable  kind.' 
Following  Mr  Talbot's  principle  of  snccessive  alternate  washes 
with  salt  and  nitrate  of  silver,  Sir  John  adopted  the  following 
series  of  washes,  viz. : — 

1.  Nitrate  of  silver.     Spec.  grav.  1.096,  (say  1,1). 

2.  Muriateof  soda.     I  salt,  19  water. 

3.  Nitrate  of  silver.     Spec,  grav,  1.132,  (say  1.15). 
saturating  .the  muriatic  solution  with  ohiotido  of  silver^and  occf^ 
uonally  £viding  the  last,  or  third,  applieaHon  into  two  conse- 

abandoned  by  Mr  Talbot.  Mr  Constabla  of  Jmob  ColkgCt  Cambridge, 
afterfrarda  found  it  to  be  efficacious ;  and  we  hare  onrielvea  found  it  to 
be  preferable  to  any  other  fixing'  liqDid.  When  apptied  copiously  aad  rs- 
peuediy,  tbe  photographs  will  resist  the  direct  and  continued  light  of 
the  vut.  Aa  tbe  uninonia  always  weakens  the  picture,  tbe  poeitiTc  pho- 
tographs should  be  strougly  broiwht  out  by  the  son.  Wben  tkey  are  weak, 
the  bromide  of  pMssaium  is  preferable  a*  tbe  fixing  malarial. 
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cutire  washes  of  nitrate  of  stiver,  of  equal  streneth,  by  dilntion. 
As  an  ordinary  working  paper  easily  prepared,  Sir  John  considers 
it  as  having  sensibility  eoongh  for  most  purposes.  It  gires,  he 
says,  good  camera  pictures,  and  when  smooth  demy  paper  is  lued, 
it  retains  its  whiteness  even  in  the  dark.  As  all  other  papers 
suffered  discoloration  under  the  preceding  process,  and  as  the 
smooth  demy  might  not  always  be  obtained  of  the  same  quality, 
Sir  John  was  induced  to  adopt,  for  camera  pictures,  a  process 
which  proved  both  convenient  and  effectual ;  and  which  he  found 
to  apply  equally  well  to  both  descriptions  of  paper — that  is,  the 
blue  wove  post  and  smooth  demy.  He  simply  '  delays  the  last  or 
'  efficient  wash  of  nitrate  of  silver,  on  which  the  sensitive  quality 
'  depends,  till  the  moment  of  using  it ;  and,  in  lact,  using  the 

*  paper  actually  wet  with  the  nitrate,  and  applied  with  its  sensi- 

*  tive  face  against  a  glass  plati",  whose  hinder  surface  is  in  the 
'  focus  of  the  camera.     This  affords  other  collateral  advantages : 

*  1st,  That  all  crumpling  or  undulation  of  the  paper  is  avoided ; 

*  2d,  That  being  rendered  in  some  degree  transparent,  the  light 
<  is  enabled  to  act  deeper  within  its  substance.' 

In  the  practice  of  Photography,  the  artist  is  often  disturbed 
with  imperfections  in  his  paper,  even  when  it  has  been  prepared 
with  the  utmost  attention.  Both  Mr  Talbot  and  Sir  John  Her- 
Bcbel  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this  imperfection ;  and 
have,  we  have  no  doubt,  ascertained  the  general  cause  of  these 
spots,  as  well  as  a  probable  means  of  preventing  them, 

'  I  will  DOW  add,'  Bays  Mr  Tgjbot,  *  a  few  remsrhs  concerning  the  very 
singular  circuimttance  which  I  have  before  briefly  mentioned — viz.,  that 
thii  paper  soinetimes,  allhough  intended  to  be  prepared  of  the  most  een- 
sitive  quality,  turns  ont  on  trial  to  tie  wholly  insensible  to  light,  and 
incapaljle  of  change.  The  moat  singular  part  of  this  is  the  very  amall 
difference  in  the  mode  of  preparation,  which  causes  bo  wide  a  discrepancy 
in  the  result.  For  instance,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  all  prepared  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  the  intention  of  giving  it  as  much  uniformity  as  poReible;  and 
yet,  when  exposed  to  sanshine,  this  paper  will  exhibit  lar^e  white  spots 
of  very  de6nite  outline,  where  the  preparing  process  has  failad  ;  the  rest 
of  the  paper,  where  it  has  succeeded,  turning  black  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Sometimes  the  spots  are  of  a  pale  tint  of  cerulean  blue,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  exceedingly  definite  outlines  of  perfect  whitenesR,  contrasting 
very  much  with  the  blackness  of  the  part  immediately  succeeding.  With 
regard  to  the  theory  of  this,  1  am  only  prepared  to  state  as  my  opinion 
at  present,  that  it  is  a  case  of  what  is  called  "unstable  equilibrium." 
The  process  followed  is  auch  at  to  produce  one  of  two  de6Dite  chemical 
compounds ;  and  when  we  happen  to  come  near  the  limit  which  separates 
the  two  cases,  it  depends  upon  exceedingly  small  and  often  imperceptible 
ea,  which  of  the  two  compounds  shall  be  formed.  That  ibey 
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are  both  definite  coraponnds,  is  fX  conrseat  present  merely  my  conjecture ; 
thftt  they  are  a ig nal ly  different, i«  evident  from  their  diaBimilar  prop«rtias.'  * 

Both  Sir  John  Herachel  and  Mr  Hunt  coocur  in  the  theory 
fpven  of  these  spots  by  MrTatbot;  and  the  former  has  suggested 
the  following  method  of  preventing  their  occurrence. 

<  It  frequently  happens  that,  honever  carefulty  the  saccessive  washes 
are  applied,  so  as  apparently  to  drench  completely  every  part  of  the  pa- 
per,  irregular  patcliea  in  the  resDlting  sheet  will  be  a\  a  cotnparatively 
much  lower  degree  of  sensibility;  which  degree  is  nevertheless  nniform 
over  their  whole  area.  These  patches  are  always  sharply  di^tined  and 
terminated  by  rnuni/ei/ outlines,  indicating,  as  their  proximate  cause,  the 
spreading  of  the  wash  last  applied  within  the  pores  ufthe  paper.  They 
have  been  noticed  and  well  described  by  Mr  Talbot,  and  ascrilied  by  him, 
I  think  JDGtlf ,  to  the  assumption  of  definite  and  different  chpmical  states 
of  the  silver  within  and  without  their  srea,  which  it  would  be  highly  in. 
terealing  to  follow  out.  They  are  very  troublesome  in  practice,  but  may 
be  materially  diminished  in  frequency,  if  not  avoided  altogether,  by  satu- 
rating  the  saline  washes  ased,  previous  to  their  appiicstion,  with  chloride 
of  silver.  By  attending  to  this  precaution,  and  by  dividing  the  last  waah 
of  the  nitrate  into  two  of  half  the  strength,  applied  one  after  the  other, 
drying  the  paper  between  them,  their  occurrence  may  be  almost  entirely 
obviated. 

The  occurrence  of  these  white  spots  on  the  paper  used  for 
positive  photographs,  is  particularly  distressing.  When  a  favour- 
able BUD  and  a  fine  negative  drawing  should  have  produced  a 
powerful  picture,  the  figures  often  appear  without  heads  or  hands, 
or  with  such  numbers  of  white  spots  as  to  destroy  the  picture. 
In  order  to  be  secure  against  this  disappointment,  Sir  David 
Brewster  exposes  the  nitrated  paper  to  such  a  degree  of  light  as 
to  produce  a  sort  of  neutral  brownish  tint  over  the  whole.t  The 
uniformity  of  this  tint  indicates  the  absence  of  white  spots ;  and 
when  the  white  spots  do  appear,  we  may  either  reject  the  paper 
or  place  the  negative  upon  that  part  of  it  which  is  uniformly 
tinged.  This  tinge  has  another  advantage.  It  prevents  that 
disagreeable  change  of  colour,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  comes 
over  all  photographs  that  have  been  fixed  with  the  bromide  of 
potassium ;  and  it  greatly  adds  to  the  effect  of  a  picture  with  very 
deep  shadows  produced  by  an  excess  of  light,  and  which  has  been 
fixed  by  ammonia. 

Within  our  present  limits,  we  cannot  stop  to  give  onr  reader 


••  Some  account  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic  Drawing,  &c.' p.  13. 

t  Instead  of  using  for  positives  the  strong  nitrate  of  80  {grains  to  I 
oz.  of  water,  he  uses  the  aceto-nitrate,  with  only  50  grains  to  1^  oz.  of 
fluid,  that  is,  of  water  and  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  may  be  replaced 
by  common  vinegar  in  taking  positives. 
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nobly  earned  the  reputation  of  baring;  perfected  this  brandi  of 
the  art. 

It  had  been  long  known,  that  if  we  write  upon  a  piece  of 
glass  with  a  pencil  of  Soapstone  or  Agalmatolite,  the  written  let- 
ters, though  wholly  invisible,  may  be  read  by  simply  breathing 
upon  the  glass  ;  and  this  even  though  the  surface  has  been  well 
cleaned  after  the  letters  had  been  written.  Dr  Draper  observ- 
ed, thatif  a  piece  of  metal,  a  shilling  for  esampie,  or  even  a  wafer, 
is  laid  upon  a  cool  surface  of  glass  or  polished  metal,  and  the 
glaiis  or  metal  breathed  upon,  then,  if  the  shilling  is  tossed  from 
the  surface,  and  the  vapour  dried  up  spontaneously,  a  spectral 
imaire  of  the  shilling  will  be  seen  by  breathing  again  upon  the 
surface ;  the  vapour  depositing  itself  in  a  different  manner  upon 
the  part  previously  protected  by  the  shilling.*  More  recently. 
Professor  Draper  has  shown,  that  this  spectral  image  could  be 
revived  during  a  period  of  several  months  of  the  cold  weather  in 
the  winter  of  ISiO-l  ;  but  he  has  stated  that  he  cannot  find  the 
reason  of  ibis  result,  though  he  regards  it  as  analogous  to  the 
deposition  of  mercurial  vapour  in  the  Daguerreotype. t  We  have 
often  repeated  this  interesting  experiment,  by  keeping  the  protect- 
ing body,  the  shilling  or  wafer,  at  a  diatanee  from  the  glass  or 
metallic  surface,  or  hy  putting  it  under  a  watch-glass ;  and  we 
found  that  the  result  was  always  the  same,  (even  after  cleaning 
the  surface  with  soft  leather,)  so  that  change  of  temperature,  or 
any  pressure  upon  the  glass  surface,  were  excluded  as  causes  of 
the  phenomenon. 

Professor  Draper  was  led  also  to  the  interesting  conclusion, 
'  that  the  chemical  action  produced  by  the  rays  of  light,  depends 

*  upon  the  rays  being  rendered  latent  or  absorbed  by  sensitive  bo- 
'  dies  ;'  that  '  by  some  unknown  process,  photographic  effects  on 

*  sensitive  surfaces  gradually  disappear,  and  that  it  depends  on 

*  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sensitive  material,  which  rays  shall 
'  be  rendered  latent  or  absorbed. 't 

During  a  long  journey,  undertaken  during  the  last  summer 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  photographical  power  of  the  sun's 
rays  in  lower  latitudes.  Professor  Draper  has  been  conducted  to 
a  very  remarkable  discovery.  No  similar  result  could  be  obtained 
at  New  York,  and  therefore  we  can  have  no  expectation  of  wit- 
nessing it  in  England.  From  photographic  impressions  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  obtained  in  the  South  of  Virginia,  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  96"  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  Professor  Draper 
found,  that  '  under  a  brilliant  sun,  there  is  a  class  of  rays  com- 


"  Land,  and  Edin.  PhU.  Magazine,  vol.  sviii.  p.  218,  Sept.  1840-4I. 
I  Id.  Id.  v.  xix.  198.  %  Id.  Id,  195r6. 
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*  mencing  precisely  at  tfae  termination  of  the  blue,  and  extending 

*  beyond  the  extreme  red,  wbich  totally  and  perfectly  arrest  tliti 
'  light  of  the  sky.     The  negative  rays  seemed  almost  as  effective 

*  in  protecting,  as  the  blue  rays  are  in  decomposing  iodide  of 

*  silver.' 

■•The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  phenoraeDon.'aaysProreBgor  Draper, 
'  is,  that  the  same  class  of  rays  makes  ile  appearance  again  beyond  the 
extreme  lavender  nye.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  already  staled,  in  the  case 
of  bromide  of  silver,  that  these  negative  rays  exist  low  down  in  the  spec- 
trum. This  specimen,  howerer,  proves  that  they  exist  at  both  ends, 
and  do  not  at  all  depend  on  the  refrangibility.  It  was  obtained  with  yel- 
low iodide  of  silver,  Daguerre's  preparation,  the  time  of  exposure  to  the 
Ban  fifteen  minutes, 

<  In  this  impressioD,  six  different  kinds  of  action  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  by  the  different  efTects  produced  on  the  mercurial  amalgam.  Those, 
commenciog  with  the  most  refrangible  rays,  may  be  enumerated  hb  fol- 
lows:— 1st,  protecting  rays;  2d,  rays  that  whiten  ;  3d,  rays  that  blacken  : 
4tfa,  rays  that  whiten  intensely ;  5th,  rays  that  whiten  very  feebly  ;  6lh, 
protecting  rays. 

'  It  is  obrions  we  could  obtain  negative  photographs  by  the  Daguer- 
reotype process,  by  absorbing  all  the  rays  coming  from  natural  objects,  ex- 
cept the  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green,  allowing  at  the  same  time  dif- 
fused daylight  to  act  on  the  plate. 

■  This  constitutes  a  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  Pbotograpbvt 
because  it  permits  its  application  in  a  negative  way  to  landscapes.  In 
the  original  French  plan,  the  most  luminous  rays  aie  those  that  have 
least  eifect,  whilst  the  sombre  blue  and  violet  raya  prodnce  all  the  ac- 
tion. Pictures  produced  in  that  way  never  can  imitate  the  order  of 
light  and  shadow  in  a  coloured  landscape."  * 

From  these   observations,   Professor  Draper   considers  that 

*  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  sun's  light,  in 

*  tropical  seasons,  differs  intrinsically  from  ours.'  With  a  French 
achromatic  lens,  which  performed  admirably  in  a  camera  at  New 
York,  the  Chevalier  Fredrichstal,  who  travelled  in  Central  Ame- 
rica for  the  Prussian  government,  found  very  long  exposures  in 
the  camera  necessary,  to  produce  impressions  of  the  ruined  mo- 
numents of  the  deserted  cities.  Professor  Draper  says  that 
these  Daguerreotypes  *  are  of  a  very  remarkable  aspect ;  and  be 
'  assures  os  that  other  competent  travellers  experienced  similar 

*  difficulties,  and  even  Jailed  to  get  any  impressions  wkattver' 
These  difficulties  must  certainly  be  due,  as  Professor  Draper 
conjectures,  to  the  antagonist  action  of  the  negaUve  and  posi- 
tive rays. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  a  very  condensed  account  of 
the  extraordinary  discoveries  recently  made  by  M.  Ludwig  MoseT] 


*  Land,  and  Edin.  Phil,  Magaieiju,  vol.  xxi.  p.  349. 
VOL.  LZXVI.  NO.  CLtV.  Z 
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of  the  University  of  Koaigsberg ;  and  we  are  fortanately  able  to 
do  ihU  witli  accuracy,  from  a  (^tailed  abstract  of  tliem  commu- 
nicated in  manuscript  by  Professor  Moaer  himself  to  Sir  David 
Brewster.  Accordiog  to  Lis  views,  light  produces  thesame  general 
effect  upon  at)  substances,  and  this  effect  consists  In  its  modifying 
their  surfaces,  so  as  to  make  them  condense  vapours  differently. 
The  quantity  of  vapours  thiis  condenaeH,  depends  on  the  intensitv 
of  the  light  and  the  duration  of  its  action ;  and  also  on  the  elasti- 
city of  the  vapour  and  the  duration  of  its  action.  The  iodide  of 
silver  is  at_firal  blackened  by  the  action  of  light ;  and  this  effect 
is  produced  most  rapidly  by  the  blue  and  vioiei  rays,  and  more 
slowly  by  the  other  rays  fn  the  ratio  of  their  lesser  refrangibility. 
But  when  the  action  of  light  upon  the  iodide  is  prolonged,  the 
blackened  iodide  is  brought  back  to  a  coloured  iodide ;  and  this 
restoration  is  produced  most  rapidly  bv  the  red  and  ydh>w  rays, 
and  loss  rapidly  by  the  blue  and  violet,  in  the  ratio  of  their  greater 
refrangibility. 

All  bodies,  according  to  Professor  Moscr,  emit  light  even  frl 
absolute  darkness,  and  this  light  differs  entirely  from  that  which 
is  emitted  by  phosphorescent  bodies.  It  is  called  by  Professor 
Moser  i\ie,  proper  light  of  bodies.  It  acts  upon  all  substances  in 
the  same  manner  as  ordinary  light — that  is,  it  modiliea  their  sur- 
facea,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  coodeuse  vapours  differently.  The 
leading  experiment  from  which  this  dnctrine  is  deduced,  consists 
in  placing  a  polished  surface  of  silver  within  the  twentieth  of  an 
inch  of  a  cameo  of  horn  or  agate,  with  white  figures  upon  a 
dark  ground.  After  remaining  at  that  distance  ten  minutes,  the 
figures  engraved  on  the  caiHeo  have  Impressed  themselves  on 
the  silver  sUrfHce,  and  tnav  be  rendered  visible  by  throwing  upon 
that  surface  th^  vapours  of  ihercury,  water,  oil,  &c.  If  the  image 
.  in  a  camera  obscura  is  t-eceived  upon  a  surface  of  silver,  glass, 
wood,  le&thet'.  Sec,  the  image  may,  In  like  manner,  be  rendered 
visible.  The  proper  light  of  bodies,  which  has  a  great  refrangi- 
bility, is  the  thost  suitable  for  commendng  the  action  upon 
bodies.  From  these  results.  Professor  Moser  has  drawn  the  im- 
portant conclusion,  that  there  exists  latent  light,  analogous  to 
latent  heat ;  and  that  &  portion  of  light  becomes  latent  when  any 
liquid  evaporates,  and  is  again  disengaged  when  the  same  vapour 
is  condensed.  Thb  condensation  of  vapours,  therefore,  acts  like 
Kght  upon  the  condensing  bodies ;  particular  vapours  acting  like 
particuiaV  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum.  The  latent  light  of  mer- 
curial  vcmours  is  yellow,  and  their  condensation  produces  all  th* 
effects  oiyeSoW  light.  The  latent  light  of  the  vapours  of  iodine 
is  blue  or  vtb/e<.  The  latent  light  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  their 
combinations,  differs  a  little  in  refrangibility  from  those  of  iodine. 
The  latent  light  of  the  vapour  o{  water  is  neither  green,  yellow^ 
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orange,  nor  red.  The  latent  light  <rf  the  hydro>fluoric  rapoure, 
Burpasses  in  refrangibility  that  of  the  visible  rays,  tience  f  ro- 
fessor  Moeer  concludes,  that  the  iodide  qf  silver  derives  its  great 
sensibility  to  ordinary  lieht,  from  the  circumstance  ttiat  the  latent 
light  of  tne  vapour  of  iodine  is  disengaged,  and  acte  on  the  sub- 
Btance  of  the  metal;  and  that  the  iotlideof  silver  has  not  a  greater 
sensibility  to  the  invisible  rays  than  pure  silver." 

'I'hese  general  results  are  ileduced  from  various  experiments 
detailed  in  three  memoirs;  only  one  of  which  is  yet  puolished  in 
Poggendorff's  Amuden  der  Pkyaik.  This  Jiral  memoir  is  On 
Vision,  and  the  Action  ^  Light  won  alt  BotU'es ;  the  second.  Oh 
the  Latent  State  qf  Light;  and  the  third.  On  Invisible  Rays. 
The  published  Memoir  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
contains  many  interesting  experiments  connected  with  the  Da- 
guerreotype; but  the  most  important  part  of  it  is  that  in  which 
Its  author  assimilates  the  phenomena  of  vision  to  those  of  Pho- 
tography. In  developing  his  particular  views  on  this  subject,  he 
founds  them  on  the  following  experiment  made  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  which  he  regards  as  a  complete  proof  of  his  theory : — 

'  If,  when  two  candles  are  placed  at  the  dielance  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  Uie  eje,  and  about  a  foot  from  each  other,  ve  view  the  one  directly, 
and  the  other  indirectly  i  the  indirect  image  will  swell,  m  we  bare  al- 
ready loentioned,  and  will  be  succeeded  with  a  bright  riog  of  tfelloto  li^t, 
while  the  bright  light  within  the  ring  will  bare  a  paMdue  colour.  If 
the  candles  are  rieweil  through  a  prism,  the  red  and  green  light  of  the 
indirect  image  will  vanish  ;  and  there  will  be  left  only  a  large  mus  of 
yellow,  terminated  with  a  portion  of  blue  light.  In  making  {his  bxperi- 
nient,  and  looking  steadily  and  directly  at  tine  of  the  prismatic  Image*  Of 
the  candles,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  red  and  ^rmH  ritigs  began  te 
disappear,  leaving  only  yellow  and  a  email  portion  of  blue  i  and  when  tbe 
eye  was  kept  immoTably  fixed  on  the  same  point  of  the  ima^,  the  yet- 
low  light  became  almoet  pure  tchite ;  so  that  the  priimatio  image  was 
converted  into  an  elongated  image  of  white  iight^'--{TreatiK  on  OpUca, 
p.  296,  297.) 

Professor  Moger  regards  this  experiment  as  inexplicable  by  the 
ordinary  theory  of  accidental  colours ;  and  ascribes  the  ^t»at 
to  a  peculiar  vital  actian  not  yet  understood. 


*  We  have  fonnd  that  many  of  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  UxtetH  light, 
or  to  heat,  are  owing  to  the  abeorption  of  matter  in  tin  state  of  vapovr 
or  ninnte  partideii  pMsing  from  ibe  object  to  the  anr&ce  of  the  glaai  or 
metal  upon  which  the  image  of  that  ol^ect  it  impressed  )  and  b^  thia 
means  we  have  obtained  very  fine  pictures  npon  giau,  which  are  positive 
when  aeen  by  reflection,  and  n^^ve  when  seen  by  transmitted  licltt. 
These  pictures  are  reodered  visible  by  the  vspour  of  water,  &c 
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Id  the  middle  of  this  physiological  difficulty,  our  exhausted 
limits  compel  us  to  stop.  But  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  con- 
clude this  article  without  some  rejections,  which  the  preceding  de- 
tails must  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  in  ours. 
Two  great  inventions,  the  produce  of  two  of  the  greatest  and  most 
intellectual  nations  in  the  world,  have  illustrated  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  With  a  generous  heart  and  open  hand,  France  has  pur- 
chased the  secret  of  the  Daguerreotype;  and  while  she  has  liberally 
rewarded  the  genius  which  created  it,  she  has  freely  offered  it  as 
a  gift  to  all  nations — a  boon  to  universal  science — a  donation  to 
the  arts — a  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  to  every  class 
of  society.  All  the  nations  of  Europe — save  one — and  the  whole 
hemisphere  of  the  New  World,  have  welcomed  the  generous  gift. 
They  have  received  the  free  use  of  it  for  all  their  subjects ;  they 
have  improved  its  processes ;  they  have  applied  it  to  the  arts; 
they  have  sent  forth  travellers  to  distant  climes  to  employ  it  in 
delineating  their  beauties  and  their  wonders.  In  England  alone, 
the  land  of  free-trade— r the  enemy  of  monopoly — has  the  gift  of 
her  neighbour  been  received  with  contumely  and  dishonour.  It 
has  been  treated  as  contraband — not  at  the  Custom-house,  but  at 
the  Patent-ofGce.  Much  as  we  admire  the  principle  of  our  Patent 
laws,  as  the  only  reward  of  mechanical  genius  under  governments 
without  feeling  and  without  wisdom,  we  would  rather  see  them 
utterly  abrogated,  than  made,  as  they  have  in  this  case  been  made, 
an  instrument  of  injustice.  While  every  nation  in  the  world  has  a 
staff  of  pilgrim  pbilosophers,  gathering  on  foreign  shores  the 
Augments  of  science  and  practical  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country,  England  marshals  only  a  coast-guard  of  patent 
agents,  not  to  levy  duties,  but  to  extinguish  lights;  not  to  seize 
smugglers,  but  to  search  philosophers ;  not  to  transmit  their  cap- 
tures to  the  national  treasury,  but  to  retain  them  as  fees  and 
profits  to  interested  individuals. 

Kor  does  the  fate  of  the  Calotype  redeem  the  treatment  of  her 
sister  art.  The  Royal  Society — the  philosophical  organ  of  the 
nation — has  refused  to  publish  its  processes  in  their  Transac- 
tions. No  Arago^no  Gay  Lussac,  drew  to  it  the  notice  of  the 
Premier  or  bis  Government.  No  representatives  of  the  People 
or  the  Peers  unanimously  recommended  a  national  reward.  No 
enterprizing  artists  started  for  our  colonies  to  portray  their  scenery, 
or  repaired  to  our  insular  rocks  and  glens  to  delineate  their  beauty 
and  tneir  grandeur.  The  inventor  was  left  to  find  the  reward  of 
his  labours  in  the  doubtful  privileges  of  a  patent ; — and  thus 
have  these  two  beautiful  and  prolific  arts  been  arrested  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  and  doomed  to  fouiteen  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
labyrinths  of  Chiuicery  Lane ! 
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Art.  II. — Speeches  of  Lord  Campbbll,  at  the  Bar,  and  ia  the 
House  ofCommom;  with  an  Address  to  the  Irish  Bar  as  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.     8vo.     Edinburgt :   1842. 

T/P'e  regard  the  publication  of  this  volume  with  interest,  not 
'*  derived  merely  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  some  of  the 
speeches  which  it  contains,  and  the  importance  of  the  events 
with  which  they  are  associated ;  but  from  the  memorials  it  pre- 
sents of  a  career  which  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  wise  to 
hold  out  as  an  encouraging  example.  The  professional  life  of 
its  author  is  not  illustrated  by  those  sparkling  qualities  which 
sometimes  attain  a  sudden  triumph,  and  which  few  can  emulate; 
nor  diversified  by  those  happy  accidents  which  occasionally  decide 
the  fate  of  a  bold  aspirant,  when  trembling  between  obscurity  and 
greatness ;  but  consists  of  an  uninterrupted  course  of  strenuous 
labours,  sustained  with  unflinching  courage  and  unwearied 
patience,  and,  by  constant  and  regular  progress,  achieving  high 
and  merited  honours.  From  the  political  party  to  which  ne 
attached  himself  in  youth,  notwithstanding  its  attainment  of 
power  then  beyond  all  expectation,  he  has  derived  no  other 
pecuniary  benefits  than  the  office  of  Attorney- General  conferred 
— the  painfal  and  ill-paid  duties  of  which  he  discharged  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  with  industry 
ami  care  which  none  of  his  successors  can  ever  surpass ;  so 
that  of  the  numerous  lawyers  who  hare  attained  high  rank,  and 
founded  noble  families,  he  has,  aS  much  as  any  one  within  our 
recollection,  directly  worked  for  and  earned  his  fortune,  by  that 
persevering  toil  which  inferior  minds  may  imitate  with  propor- 
tionate success,  and  which  none  can  imitate  in  rain.  His  course 
has  also  the  merit  and  the  beauty — too  often  wanting,  or  im- 
perfect in  the  history  of  eminent  lawyers — of  entire  political 
consistency.  Early  in  life  he  chose  his  party  for  better  and 
for  worse ;  clove  to  it  with  constancy ;  and  now  advocates  in 
the  House  of  Lords  those  principles  which  he  embraced  when 
their  success  seemed  a  distant  hope,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  present  exclusion  from  office  of  those  by  whom  they  have 
been  supported,  are,  and  will  continue  triumphant.  And  without 
imputing  dishonourable  motives  to  those  successful  lawyers  whose 
career  has  wanted,  or  seemed  to  want,  this  grace — believing  that 
the  changes  imputed  to  them  have  rarely  been  attended  by  feel- 
ings consciously  base — we  may  be  permitted  to  regard  it  as  a 
ground  of  congratulation,  when  a  long  public  career  wears  all 
the  outward  symbols  of  the  integrity  wnich  has  influenced  its 
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Mcret  eprings  of  action ;  when  the  objects  of  yontlifiil  and  entba- 
nastic  affection  a^o  the  same  witb  those  of  matured  attachment ; 
and  when  the  whole  course  of  retire  and  contemplatire  ezbtence 
is  in  keeping  and  harmony* 

We  should  hare  liked  this  volume  better  if  it  hod  comprised  a 
greater  variety  of  Bpeeches  at  the  Bar,  illustrating  the  stages  of 
Its  author's  progress — many  of  which,  if  we  recollect  rightly. 
Were  inspired  by  occasions  of  great  forensic  interest,  and  which, 
eminently  successful  with  courts  and  juries,  would  have  been  of 
much  value  to  the  student  of  common  law ;  and  for  these  we 
could  have  spared  the  ponderous  argument  on  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Privilege,  though  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
industry  in  searching  for  all  possible  materials,  and  of  perfect 
mastery  obtained  over  them.  But  perhaps  the  means  of  reviving 
those  efforts,  which  were  attended  with  the  most  signal  success, 
did  not  i^main  ;  or  the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  intelligible, 
without  a  full  detail  of  all  the  surrounding  incidents,  may  nave 
presented  insuperable  obstacles  lii  the  way  of  such  a  selection. 
This  last  difGcuLty  considerably  detracts  from  the  effect  of  the 
first  speech  of  this  volume — the  defence  of  the  action  of  '  Nor- 
*  ton  V.  Lord  Melbourne' — which,  heard  in  connexion  with  the 
evidence  which  it  dissects  and  exposes,  produced  entire  convic- 
tion of  the  utter  baselessness  of  the  case  which  the  plaintiff  liad 
been  Induced — we  believe  against  bis  own  better  judgment — to 
bring  into  court,  and  well  entitled  the  advocate  to  the  cheers 
witb  which  be  was  greeted  on  entering  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  the  verdict  was  given.  Other  objections  have  been  urged 
to  the  publication  of  this  speech,  which  we  do  not  think  equally 
valid.     If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  obliterate  all  remembrance 

of  an  attempt — made  not  £y,  but  through  the  ostensible  plaintiff 

to  crush  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  by  sacrificing  the  repu- 
tation and  the  peace  of  a  beautiful  and  richly-gifted  woman — we 
grant  that  such  oblivion  of  the  endeavour  would  be  wisely  pur- 
chased by  the  suppression  of  the  effort  which  destroyed  it.  But 
this  is  surely  iropos^ble — not  only  because  the  position  held  by 
the  defendant  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  from  which  an 
adverse  verdict  must  have  driven  bimj  renders  the  attack  part  of 
the  history  of  the  times,  but  because  the  celebrity  of  the  lady, 
exposed  to  double  envy  by  the  dangerous  gifts  of  genius  and 
beauty,  imparts  to  her  sorrows  that  undying  interest  which  al- 
ways attends  suffering  when  associated  with  high  endowments. 
If  the  splendour  of  nereditary  associatioq^  and  her  own  just 
claims  to  f{ime,  deny  to  her  the  refuges  of  qaediocrity,  find  pre- 
serve  the  memory  of  her  trials,  it  is  steely  bett^  th^f  the  record 
of  the  exposure  of  the  attempt  in  which  her  character  waa  in- 
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Tolred  should  attend  the  recollection  of  the  wrong,  than  that 
posterity  should  be  left  to  guess  at  the  materials  of  the  charge, 
and  the  force  of  the  answer.  If  regarded  apart  from  the  fortunes 
of  the  distinguished  persons  which  it  involved,  this  cause  affords 
an  egregious  instance  of  that  peculiar  action  which,  to  the  dig- 
grace  of  the  English  Law,  it  not  only  permits,  but  absolutely 
requires,  before  a  husband,  however  wronged,  can  obtain  the 
severance  of  the  violated  marriage-tic.  It  Is  assuredly  a  reproach 
to  civilization  itself  that  suck  a  remedy  should  be  allotted  to  such 
a  wrong; — that  a  man  should  be  compelled  to  seek  '  co}nj>ensa- 
'  lion  in  damages'  for  the  loss  of  a  life  of  affection,  and  the  blight- 
ing of  hopes  which  extend  through  human  life  and  overstep  the 
grave,  by  pouring  on  the  greedy  ears  of  '  his  friends  and  the 
'  public,'  all  the  shameful  details  of  his  wife's  crime  and  his  own 
dishonour.  In  vain  docs  his  advocate  represent  his  loss  and  his 
misery  as  beyond  the  power  of  money  to  compensate — it  is  still 
money  that  he  asks ;  and  those  in  whose  presence  that  degrading 
appeal  is  made,  ought  to  feel,  not  that  moqey  is  inadequate  in 
degree  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  Is  sought,  but  vholly  inappli- 
cable in  kind — that  to  require  a  jury  to  determine  on  their  oaths 
how  much  in  pounds,  shiHings,  and  pence  the  adulterer  ought  to 
pay  to  the  friend  whose  wife  be  has  seduced,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
propound  to  them  the  child's  question,  flbtw  fnany  miks  ia it  to 
Christmas-day?  Among  the  many  varieties  of  injustice  which 
the  prosecution  of  such  a  complaint  involves,  perhaps  the  worst 
is  that  which  denies  to  the  party  whose  interests  are  most  Fear- 
fully affected  by  its  conduct  and  its  issue — the  lady  whose  im- 
puted frailty  is  directly  in  question — any  representative  or  pro- 
tector ;  for,  if  she  is  Innocent,  he  who  should  defend  her  is  her 
accuser,  and  she  has  no  claim  on  the  defendant,  whose  relation 
to  her  is  erroneously  charged.  In  this  case  the  injustice  would 
have  been  bitterly  felt,  if  the  tissue  of  misapprehension  and  false- 
hood which  constituted  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  had  been 
more  artfully  woven  ;  for  the  duty  of  the  Counsel  for  the  defen- 
dant to  their  client  might  still  have  compelled  them  to  abstain 
from  assailing  it  by  proof;  and  thus,  although  successful  la  the 
result,  might  have  left  the  vindication  of  the  lady  imperfect.  The 
practice  of  fii«)  j^niu,  which  enables  a  plaintiff's  advisers  to  select 
fragments  of  tbp  truth,  and  to  arrange  them,  so  as  to  compel  or 
provoke  their  fipponents  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  picture, 
at  the  peijl  of  all  those  casualties  whlcji  often  occur  In  the  course 
of  evidence,  and  which  a  defendant  can  neither'  anticipate  nor 
explain,  produced  on  this  occanon  appearances  essentially  decep- 
tive; which,  though  inadequate  at  the  worst  to  influence  the 
verdict,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  leave  a  tunt  on  the  repu- 
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tation  of  the  lady,  if  happy  accident,  wisely  employed  by  Sir 
Jobn  Campbell,  bad  not  dispelled  them.  As  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff  appeared  in  proof  almost  until  its  close,  it  must  have 
been  inferred  that,  on  soipe  discovery,  a  separation  took  place 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  of  which  the  action  was  the  direct 
consequence;  and  such  would  have  remained  the  conviction  of 
the  judge,  jury,  and  spectators,  if  the  accidental  tg>pearance  in 
the  witness-box  of  a  female  servant,  to  prove  the  handwriting 
of  the  lady  to  a  few  most  innocent  letters  to  her  husband,  bad 
not  enabled  the  counsel  to  elicit  the  important  and  hitherto  un- 
suspected fact,  that  the  unhappy  difference  between  them  arose 
on  matter  wholly  tmconnected  with  a  suspicion  of  her  honour — 
that  they  had,  in  truth,  separated  because  he  would  not  permit 
their  children  to  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  which 
be  was  not  invited  to  snare ;  and  that  weeks  had  elapsed  before 
be  thought  of  regarding  the  intimacy,  of  which  he  bad  been  na- 
turally and  honourably  proud,  as  tainted  with  the  guilt  subse- 
quently imputed  by  toe  action.  Another  instance  of  false  ap- 
pearance, produced  by  a  partial  disclosure  of  truths,  passed,  in 
this  cause,  without  detection.  The  servants  of  the  exemplary 
daughter  of  a  gallant  officer  were  examined,  to  prove  that  they 
bad,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  attended  the  carriage  of  their 
mistress  when  it  conveyed  Mrs  Norton  to  the  house  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  that  mistress  sat  in  a  room  adjoining  the  court,  expect- 
ing to  be  herself  called  to  explain  the  objects  of  those  visits 
to  be  perfectly  innocent,  and  approved  by  the  plaintiff;  but 
she  waited  in  vain ; — the  plantiff  left  the  explanation  to  be 
given  by  the  defendant ;  the  defendant's  counsel  thought  the 
weakness  of  the  case  on  other  points  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
answer  it  on   this;  and  thus,  although   the  witnesses  on  this 

EDint  spoke  only  truth,  the  result  of  their  evidence  was  &lse- 
ood.  No  one  will  impute  to  the  eminent  advocate  who  con- 
ducted the  plantiff's  case,  any  desire  to  suppress  or  distort 
truth ;  probably  the  entire  facts  were  not  known  to  him,  or 
some  urgent  reason  existed  for  declining  to  present  particular 
witnesses  at  his  own  wilnessea,  of  which  a  stranger  cannot  judge : 
both  the  circumstances  suggest  a  defect  in  our  judicial  system, 
which  deserves  serious  consideration.  Surely  when  we  expose 
— as  we  had  recently  occasion  to  expose" — the  meretricious 
license  of  French  advocacy,  by  which  much  may  be  asserted  and 
insinuated  which  cannot  be  proved,  we  ought  to  allow  that 
there  is  an  opposite  imperfection  in  our  own  practice ;  which, 


*  See  the  Article  in  Vol.  151,  on  the  '  Tri^l  of  Madame  Labrg;e.' 
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confining  the  enquiry  within  narrower  limits  and  stricter  rales, 
and  leaving  to  either  party  the  option  of  disclosing  just  so  many 
of  the  ^ta  as  he  may  think  prudent,  often  leaves  a  cause  to  be 
dedded  while  much  important  truth  remains  untold.  At  all 
events,  it  muRt  be  admitted  that,  however  fair  this  game  of  niai 
priua  may  be  to  the  contending  parties,  its  operation  is  most 
unjust  when  its  highest  stake  is  really  the  character  of  a  woman, 
who  has  no  share  in  its  management — no  power  to  make  her 
own  conduct  clear — no  organ  even  (o  express  a  wish  on  her  be- 
half as  to  the  production  of  evidence — on  which  her  rigbu  as  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  and  her  social  existence  may  depend.  Fortu- 
nately, in  this  case,  the  truths  were  sufficiently  developed  to 
render  a  belief  in  the  charge  impossible ;  and  the  unhesitating 
verdict  of  the  jury — pronounced  without  the  production  of  the 
proofs  which  might  have  shattered  the  case,  if  it  had  not  fallen 
10  pieces  in  its  progress,  and  been  trampled  into  dust  by  the 
speech  for  the  defence — left  the  lady  whose  peace  it  involved,  to 
receive  all  the  consolation  which  public  sympathy  can  minister  to 
such  trials  and  such  sorrows. 

The  merits  of  this  speech,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  in 
masterly  analysis  of  the  evidence,  and  indignant  exposure  of  the 
falsehood  of  some  portions  of  it,  and  of  the  inferences  drawn 
from  others — does  not  admit  of  exemplification  by  extract;  nor, 
indeed,  does  the  general  style  of  Lord  Campbell's  pleading,  which 
consists  in  the  exact  adaptation  of  subtle  reasoning  to  the  aim 
which  it  rarely  fails  to  reach,  afford  frequent  opportunities  for' 
the  exhibition  of  passages  which  look  remarkable  even  when 
torn  asunder  from  the  framework  of  the  argument  they  illus- 
trate. Yet  the  next  speech — the  defence  of  Mr  Mednurst — 
delivered  on  an  occasion  of  deep  individual  interest,  and  appli- 
cable to  a  very  simple  state  of  facts,  contains  passages  of  pure 
diction  and  manly  pathos,  which  a  short  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances attendant  on  its  delivery  will  enable  every  reader  to 
appreciate.  The  client  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  about  the  same  age  named  Alsop,  who,  with  himself, 
nad  been  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  interval  unwisely  interposed 
between  school  and  the  university,  under  the  direction  of  a  cler- 
gyman with  whom  they  both  boarded.  Some  alienation  had 
occurred  between  the  youths,  which  gave  a  Sercer  character 
to  a  casual  encounter,  in  the  course  of  which  Medhurst,  under 
the  influence  of  rage,  and  perhaps  of  apprehension,  inflicted 
a  wound  on  his  adversary  with  a  knife  which  he  unfortunately 
had  on  his  person,  which  shortly  after  terminated  in  death.  A 
coroner's  jury — always  the  worst  selected,  and  sometimes  the 
worst  directed  of  all  English  tribunals — returned  a  vcrdicf 
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of  wilfitl  murder  against  the  poor  lad,  who  was  abundaDtJy 
punished  by  the  wretchedness  which  the  issue  of  his  sudden 
act  entailed  on  him,  and  he  was  committed  to  take  his  trial 
for  that  crime.  When  the  indictment  was  preferred,  however, 
the  i^and  jury  returned  a  true  bill  for  manslaughter ;  for  which 
offence  Sir  Jotin  Campbell  was  retained  to  defend  him  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court;  but  the  presiding  Judges  thougbtthem- 
selves  bound  to  direct  the  trial  to  proceed  on  the  inquisition, 
and  the  young  prisoner  Btood  on  nis  deliverance  for  life  or 
death — an  issue  which  strong  prejudices  rendered  doubtful. 
After  describing  the  melancholy  contest  according  to  the  truth, 
as  forcibly  elicited  from  the  witnesses.  Sir  John  Campbell  thus 
alluded  to  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  sufferers  : — 

'  ir  a  desire  of  vengeance  and  not  Belf-defence  had  been  the  motive  of 
tbe  prisoner,  what  then  would  have  been  his  di'meanour  ?  His  passion 
would  have  been  gratified.  He  would  have  enjoyed  at  least  that  momen- 
tary satisfaction,  though  to  be  followed  by  remorse,  which  Is  felt  in  ac- 
complishing any  object,  however  wic)<ed.  But  he  was  instantly  horror- 
struck — "  O  God  1  *  he  exclaimed — no  other  utterance  could  he  find  for 
grief  and  anguisb.  From  that  moment  he  coald  not  have  shown  more 
■ympatby  and  tenderness  for  his  recovery,  had  he  been  a  beloved  brother, 
who,  by  some  niecbance,  bad  met  a  similar  fate  from  the  hand  of  a  stran- 
ger. Nor  was  this  irgm  any  sordid  regard  to  bis  own  safety.  I  believe, 
though  unconscious  of  ever  having  entertained  any  bad  fueling  towards 
Alsop,  and  certain  that  the  offence  witb  which  he  now  stands  charged 
never  could  be  truly  imputed  to  bi«i,  he  would  wiliingly  have  sacrificed 
his  own  existence  to  rescue  his  friend  from  tbe  consequence  of  the  wound 
of  which  he  was  tbe  unfortunate  cause.  Need  I  remind  you  how  liindly 
he  conducted  him  to  bis  chamber,  how  affect ionetely  he  hnng-  over  him 
in  bed,  trying  to  aasuage  his  pain,  and  tbe  earnestneis  he  displayed  ihat 
the  sufferer  might  be  surrounded  by  hii  relations  7  If  my  client  had  felt 
any  consoionsness  of  guilt,  or  alarm  for  bis  own  safety,  he  might  at  any 
time  hsFe  fled  to  awsit  Uie  event.  But  he  continued  by  the  lick-bed  to 
the  last ;  be  stili  remained  in  the  bouse  when  the  acene  bad  closed — and 
being  informed  of  the  finding  of  tbe  coroner's  jury  accusing  him  of  mur- 
der, he  voluntarily  went  to  a  migistrate,  and  surr^dered  hituself  that 
he  might  be  tried  by  God  and  his  country. 

■  Is  this  the  conduct  pf  a  murderer  P — of  one  who  thirsted  for  blood  ?— 
who  planned  assassination  ?— who  had  such  a  wicked  and  depraved 
heart,  that,  without  provocation  or  excuse,  he  would  take  the  life  of 
him  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  boyish  dispute  which  might  have  been 
easily  appeased,  had  never  done  any  thing  to  offend  biro,  and  whom  he 
had  always  loved  and  cherished  ? 

<  Bat,  gentlemea,  t^ere  is  a  witiness  whose  evideaoe  you  must  beKeve, 
«9d  whoae  evidence  condnsively  proTes  the  innocenoa  of  my  oUant. 
That  witnisas  is  tl^  ^gjiHtunate  AUqp — whos«  Toica  ia  heard  h?  7^ 
itift&  ^he  grav?.  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  to  i^roach  the  tmwhiaff 
scenes  of  the  .r^c^nciUatiqn  and  «iut4sl  fouiveaess  qf  these  two  jornfg 
men — whose  fate,  though  different,  is  perhaps  equally  to  be  deplored^^ 
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leat  I  Bhonld  be  overpowered  by  my  feelings,  and  entirely  disquBlified 
for  the  farther  discbai^e  of  my  duly  before  you.  When  it  waa  an- 
nounced to  J^lmp  that  his  recovery  was  hope|esa,  he  pressed  the  hand 
of  Med  hurst— embraced  him— exclaimed,  "  We  were  both  to  blame,  and 
I  for|^re  you" — asked  and  received  forgiveness.  The  last  words  be 
ever  spoke  amounted  to  a  rerdict  of  Not  Guilty  in  favour  of  my  client. 
When  his  eye  wan  becoming  dim,  his  hand  cold,  and  his  voice  tremu- 
lous, and  it  was  evident  to  himself  and  those  around  him  that  bis  earth- 
ly career  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  the  surgeon  asked  him  if  Med- 

hnrst  had  been  actuated  by  malice.     He  answered,  "  Certainly  not !"' 

and  eiipired.  That  declaration  of  innocence  was  not  accompanied  by  the . 
form  of  a  ludbial  oath  to  speak  the  truth.  Bat  is  it  entitled  to  lees 
credit  p  He  knew  that  he  bad  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  on  this  side 
the  grave  ;  that  he  was  speedily  to  appear  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
his  Maker,  and  that  bis  eternal  doom  was  to  be  sealed,  according  to  the 
purity  of  bis  heart,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  parting  words.  Are  you  to 
suppose  then,  that  from  a  false  generosity,  from  a  spurious  chivalry,  be 
wished  to  screen  guilt  from  punishment ;  and  that  with  this  view  be 
perverted  the  trnth,  and  went  out  of  the  world  pronouncing  a  falsehood  ? 
.As  a  true  Christian,  he  knctv  that  forgiveness  is  the  condition  on  which 
we  hope  to  be  forgiven;  and,  imitating  the  example  of  the  Divine  Foun- 
der ofour  religion,  he  would  have  been  ready,  in  bia  last  moments,  to 
pray  for  mercy  from  above  upon  his  murderer,  if  he  had  come  to  his  end 
by  the  blow  of  premeditation  and  malice.  But  he  knew  that  he  spoke 
before  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts — that  he  was  forthwith  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  words  and  of  his  actiom  to  the  God  of  truth — and  that, 
when  the  commandmeiit  of  God  against  murder  has  been  violated,  the 
safety  of  God's  creatures  requires  tb^t  the  penalty  affixed  to  thi$  crime 
should  be  enforced  by  human  laws. 

'  He  now:  calls  upon  you  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  Perhaps  we  may, 
without  irreverence,  suppose  that  he  is  conscious  of  this  solemn  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  his  gentle  spirit,  if  it  can  by  any  mysterious  means  influ- 
ence your  minda,  must  inspire  yon  with  the  conviction  that  the  accused 
was  free  from  malice,  and  that  his  act  was  unaccompanied  by  that  cri- 
minal inteotion  which  alone  constitutes  guilt. 

'  Hit  aurviviag  relatives — althougb  the  proaecutors — must  rejoice  in 
his  acquittaL  Thaj  have  done  theit  ditty  to  his  memory,  by  instituiiog 
the  proaecuti»n,  and  laying  the  case  fairly  before  you.  Tbe  candour 
and  humanity  of  my  learned  friend  truly  represent  th^  spirit  by  which 
they  are  actuated,  and  show  that  none  would  more  deeply  regret  that, 
from  any  excess  of  good  feeling  in  the  jury — from  any  preconceived  opi- 
nion— from  any  unfounded  nunaur — from  uay  desire  to  discountenance 
the  practice  of  carrying  secret  weapons,  my  client  phouJd  be  ia  undue 
peril.  It  is  impoEsible  not  to  sympathize  with  them  for  the  heavy  loss 
they  liave  sustained  in  the  untimely  death  of  ^  young  man  of  such  pro- 
mise— so  likely  to  be  a  credit  and  a  blessing  to  his  ftimily.  It  must  be 
some  consolation  to  tbem  to  reflect  tha^  he  did  not  die  unprepared  ;  that 
repentance,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  atoned  for  any  youthful  errors 
he  might  have  committed ;  and  tbat,  for  his  own  sake^  the  change  is  not 
to  be  deplored— as  he  is  taken  from  the  evil  to  comfr— witbdr&vn  to 
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peaea  &nd  hsppineat— from  k  world  beset  by  temptation— where  the 
moat  prosperous  meet  with   maoj  privstions,   disappoiatmeots,    aod 


'  But  what  must  he  the  feelings  of  the  relations  of  Medhnrst — his 
widowed  mother — bis  little  brothers  and  sisters — old  enough  to  know 
the  nature  ofthe  charge  brought  f^nat  him,  and  its  awful  consequencea? 
He,  gentlemen,  as  70U  may  perc«ire,  behavei  with  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion, in  the  consciousness  of  innocence — ready,  with  God's  assistanca,  to 
meet  his  fate,  whatever  it  may  be.  What  a  group  would  Suy  now  pre- 
sent to  you  !  Till  they  suddenly  heard  the  astonnding  intelligence  that 
he  was  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  murder,  they  had  ever  found 
tiim  quiet,  mild,  gentle,  dntiful,  and  affectionate.  They  looked  fortvard 
to  an  early  visit  from  him — when,  as  usual,  he  wonld  fly  into  his  mo- 
ther's arms — and  his  brothers  and  sisters  clinging  round  him  to  kiss  him, 
he  would  remark  how  they  had  increased  in  stature  aud  beauty  since  the 
family  was  last  assembled.  These  innocents  are  unacquainted  with  legal 
distinctions — they  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  degree  of  danger  to 
which,  by  law,  he  may  be  exposed  ;  in  an  agony  of  tears  they  await  your 
verdict.  But,  gentlemen,  their  suspense  and  their  suffering  will  be 
recompense.)  by  the  joy  of  that  moment  when  you  restore  him  to  their 
embrace — all  danger  over,  and  hii  character  nnsnllied.' — (Pp.  11-44.) 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  the  advocate  over  the  deli- 
cate ground  on  whicn  lie  next  touches — the  posaibtlit}^  that  the 
jury  might  entirely  exonerate  his  client  from  ^uilt,  by  finding 
the  wounding  to  have  been  the  immediate  result  of  mere  acci- 
dent; but  it  IS  Klaaced  over  with  consummate  skill.  To  have 
dwelt  on  ground  so  untenable  might  possibly  have  offended  the 
jury,  and  would  certainly  have  called  down  expressions  of  strong 
dissent  from  the  presiding  Judge ;  to  have  passed  it  entirely  by, 
would  have  been  not  only  to  throw  away  a  slender  chance  of 
acquittal,  but  to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  the  benefit  of  that  sort  of 
compromise  which  so  often  prevails  in  the  jury-box  between 
extremes ;  it  was  therefore  suggested,  and  left  '  with  as  much 
'  modesty  as  cunning.'  The  result  was  just — a  conviction  of  man- 
slaughter, with  a  sentence  of  three  years'  imprisonment — leaving 
the  fate  of  the  two  unfortunate  fellow-students  to  answer  tho 
description  given  of  a  similar  calamity  by  a  Scottish  tragedian  :— 
<  And  happy,  in  my  mind,  was  he  that  died ; 
For  many  deaths  hath  the  survivor  suiFer'd." 

The  speeches  in  Parliament  are,  we  think,  of  less  interest  than 
those  at  the  Bar;  and,  though  distinguished  for  moderation  and 
practical  sense,  afford  little  occasion  for  commenta^.  We  must 
pass  them  over ;  and  also  the  speeches  for  the  '  Times,'  on  the 
trial  of  the  criminal  information  obtained  by  Sir  John  Conway 
against  the  publisher  of  that  Journal — though  the  suggestions  of 
the  injustice  andabsurdity  of  our  libel  law  which  the  defence  con- 
faiqs,  are  particularly  ^difying  from  the  lips  of  ^  Attorney>Gen^ 
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ral — to  notice  the  opening  Bpeech  on  the  prosecution  of  Frost 
for  high-treason,  before  the  Special  Commission  at  Monmouth. 
This  address  was  in  happy  accordance  with  the  tone  and  spirit 
and  forms  of  that  august  proceeding — which  in  all  but  forms  pre- 
sented a  signal  contrast  to  certain  trials  for  treason  and  sedi- 
tion still  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  us — and  which  tended 
to  mal^e  the  administration  of  justice  loved,  even  more  than  it 
caused  it  to  be  feared,  The  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Tindal,  whose  gentle  wisdom  presided  over  the  Commission,  had 
been  delivered  some  time  before  the  assembling  of  the  parties 
necessary  to  the  trial ;  and  the  effect  of  this  grave  and  mild  ex- 
position of  the  law  was  felt  in  the  profounn  tranquillity  which 
reigned  through  the  scene  of  the  enquiry,  and  the  confidence 
which  the  most  violent  partisans  of  the  accused  expressed  in  the 
impartiality  of  the  tribunal — and  never  was  confidence  better 

I'ustihed  and  repaid  I  Akhough  the  little  town  of  Monmouth 
ies  only  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  wild 
country  which  had,  a  few  weeks  before,  bristled  with  armed 
thousands  in  sanguinary  revolt ;  and  although  knots  of  those 
deluded  men,  who  rallied  under  the  name  of  Charter,  without 
any  more  knowledge  of  its  ^ve  potnts  than  of  those  of  Calvin, 
were  sometimes  seen  in  its  streets;  no  tumult,  no  noises,  not 
a  shout  or  a  hiss,  broke  the  silence  which  prevailed  during  the 
three  weeks'  sitting  of  the  courL  The  few  Lancers  who,  from 
proper  but  needless  precaution,  had  been  quartered  in  the 
town,  only  relieved  the  monotony  of  its  winter  aspect  by  the 
intermixture  of  their  dark-green  uniforms  with  the  coarse  dresses 
of  the  peasantry,  who  silently  clustered  in  the  market-place ;  end 
when  a  few  of  them  were  seen  following  the  prison  Van,  as  it 
carried  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  between  the  Court  and  the 
Jail  on  the  successive  days  of  his  trial,  a  spectator — who  saw  the 
little  procession  gleaming  along  the  terraced  road,  which  corre- 
sponds in  beautiful  curvature  with  the  softly-swelling  hills  which 
closed  and  surrounded  the  picture — might  have  regarded  it  as 
some  holiday  pageant ;  instead  of  the  guard  of  an  alleged  traitor 
on  trial,  in  the  midst  of  the  multitudes  whom  he  recently  led  to 
bloody  strife.  Within  the  court  all  was  as  calm  and  stiU  as  if 
an  action  for  a  builder's  bill  had  been  languishing  after  vain  at- 
tempts to  refer  it ;  and  yet  the  proceedings  did  not  want  the  ex- 
citement which  the  most  ingenious  defence  could  create ;  for 
never  were  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  English  bar  more  per- 
fectly developed  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner's  counsel. 
Mr  Frost,  the  avowed  leader  of  the  Monmouthshire  Chartists, 
with  a  wise  reliance  on  these  qualitiesj  entrusted  his  defence  to 
two  of  the  most  eminent  Conservatives  in  the  profession — Sir 
yrederick  Pollock,  the  pment  A(tomey-0«neral  of  iSii  Robert 
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in  this  volume,  from  wbich  we  will  transfer  it  to  our  pages.    ,It 
consists  of  unexaggerated  (ruth  gracefully  expressed. 

<  Mr  Justice  Litttedale — It  having  been  intimated  to  the  Bar  that  we 
are  not  to  hare  the  satiBfaction  of  again  fieeing  70a  on  the  Bench,  1  am 
deputed  by  their  unanimoas  roice  to  express  to  yoat  Lordship  tbe  deep 
sorrow  thej' feel  at  this  separation.  Natwitbatanding  their  entire  con • 
fidence  in  the  residue  of  the  Court,  they  mo«t  sincerely  regret  that  they 
should  be  deprired  of  &  judge  of  such  profound  learning,  distiogiii«be<l 
acntenesB,  and  spotless  integrity, — wlio  during  the  many  years  be  haa 
occupied  the  judgment  seat  in  this  Court  and  the  Circuits, — while  he 
bus  ever  displayed  the  utmost  impartiality  and  independence, — yet,  from 
the  kindness  of  bis  nature,  has  nerer  given  offence  to  a  human  being. 
Though  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  high  faculties  wbich  it  hiis 
pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  you,  they  are'f>cnsible  that  from  your  emi- 
nent services  to  your  country,  you  are  well  entitled  to  that  dignified 
leisure  to  which  you  now  gracefully  retire.  In  that  retirement  we 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  long  enjoy  health  and  happiness.  We  re- 
juice  to  think  that  you  will  find  occupation  and  delight  in  the  renewed 
pursuit  of  those  abstruse  as  welt  as  elegant  studies  in  which  you  early 
gained  distinction,  and  which  have  been  interrupted  by  your  devo- 
tion to  your  professional  and  judicial  duties.  We  beg  leave  to  assure 
your  Lordship  that  you  carry  along  with  you  the  gratitude  and  good 
wishes  of  every  member  of  the  profession  of  which  you  have  so  lon^ 
been  a  distinguished  ornament,  and  that  we  shall  ever  think  and  speak 
of  you  with  feelings  of  respect  and  affection.* 

Mr  Justice  Littledale  did  not  long  enjoy  that  dignified  repose 
which  the  gratitude  end  alTcction  of  the  Bar  desired  for  Mm  ; 
he  has  gone  to  his  rest,  full  of  years  and  honours  ;  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  memory  of  childlike  simplicity  of  character,  which 
has  rarely  indeed  been  preserved  to  old  age  amidst  the  anxieties 
and  the  labours  of  the  profession  which  he  adorned. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Lord  Campbell — renewing  our  congra- 
tulations on  the  prosperity  and  honours  which  his  industry  has 
won,  and  our  expression  of  regret  that  he  haa  not,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  earlier  speeches,  enabled  us  to  trace  him  through  the 
Brst  stages  of  his  progress.  Although  his  most  perfect  efiorts  — 
those  arguments  on  abstruse  questions  of  law,  which  for  exactness 
of  reasoning  and  fertility  of  analogical  illustration  hare  never 
.  been  excelled — are  too  technical  for  general  appreciation,  there 
have  been  many  of  his  speeches  to  Juries  which,  if  not,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  eloquent,  exhibit  ingenuity,  tact,  and 
sense  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  to  deserve  other  records  than  the 
verdicts  they  obtained.  One  recollection  alone  is  sufficient  to 
enrich  his  retirement — his  share  in  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  on  mesne  process — with  all  the  wretchedness  which  it 
inflicted,  and  all  the  iniquity  which  it  fostered.  If  he  had  achieved 
nothing  but  this,  he  would  not  have  lived  or  laboured  in  rain. 
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Art.  Ill — Introductory  Lectweg  on  Modem  History.  By  Tho> 
MAS  Arnold,  D.D.,  R^ius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School. 
8to.     Oxford:  1842. 

Tmpebfectly  as  this  volume  of  lectures,  interrupted  by  the 
-^  death  of  its  lamented  author,  answers  the  promise,  to  the 
ful&lment  of  which  we  looked  so  eagerly,  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Modem  History  at 
Oxford,  we  should  feel  ourselves  guilty  of  no  common  degree  of 
neglect  if  we  omitted  to  notice  it ;  for  we  may  perhaps  find  no 
other  occasion  for  paying  our  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  the  noblest 
miuds  and  highest  characters  of  these  days,  prematurely  taken 
from  us  in  the  middle  of  a  career  of  usefulness,  which  we  believe 
we  are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in  terming  unparalleled  in  that 
line  of  life  which  Or  Arnold  had  adopted. 

As  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  literary  and  intellectual 
attainments  of  their  author,  these  lectures  are  undoubtedly  in- 
complete enough ;  and,  regarded  in  that  point  of  view,  they  pos- 
sess the  positive  fault  of  attempting  too  many  things  at  once. 
They  are  impressed  with  the  peculiarly  eager  temperament,  the 
perfervidum  ingenium,  the  active,  hut  somewhat  desultory  range 
of  thought  which  display  themselves,  more  or  less,  in  every 
production  of  the  writer.  Who  that  has  read  much,  and  felt 
strongly,  on  any  subject,  and  who  has  not  yet  acquired  that  last 
and  somewhat  melancholy  gift  of  experience,  the  art  of  arranging 
and  chastening  the  thoughts  as  they  arise,  when  favoured  with 
some  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his  accumulated  ideas,  has 
not  experienced  the  mixture  of  pleasurable  excitement  and  em- 
barrassment produced  by  the  throng  of  multitudinous  topics 
pressing  forward  for  utterance  ?  This  argument  to  be  confuted, 
that  to  be  urged,  this  long-cherished  theory  to  be  advanced, 
that  well-remembered  illustration  to  be  furbished  up  for  use — 
and  all  to  be  compressed  within  the  narrow  compass  prescribed 
by  overruling  circumstances  I  Just  so  we  can  conceive  of  Dr 
Arnold — from  his  youth  an  insatiable  reader  of  history,  and  at 
the  same  dme  an  active  controversialist,  in  whose  head  every 
series  of  phenomena  naturally  crystallized  into  a  theory — when 
he  suddenly  found  himself  invested  with  the  office  of  an  histo- 
rical teacher.  We  perceive  at  once,  in  the  odd  mixture  of  mau 
ters  huddled  together  in  these  few  pages,  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects which  filled  his  mind,  and  the  necessity  under  which  he  lay 
of  disburdening  himself  of  his  feelings  on  each,  as  if  the  reteaUoa 
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of  any  part  of  his  stores  oppressed  him.  Tlie  province  of  bistoiy 
— the  provinces  of  church  and  state — the  characteristics  of  bisto- 
riwl  Btjle — Military  ethics— rrtiilWfy  gflOgraphy—national  pte- 
jadlteft— Migiflus  and  polUiciil  parties  in  Ehglfthd— these  are 
only  Sbffle  Of  the  prominent  tcpica  rather  glanced  at  than  iHb- 
cussed  in  the  pages  before  us ;  and  put  forward  apparently  as  if 
for  more  extended  consideration  at  some  future  time — topics  on 
which  he  lotig^d  to  speflk  hU  mind  to  the  wbrld,  and  touid  bot 
abstain  fhttti  a  t)Krtial  dijiclosure  of  it — topics^  many  of  them,  tin 
which  we  shall  have  long  to  wait  fot  an  ibsttuctot-  as  rich  at  once 
in  zeal  arid  knowledge. 

But  if  this  Volume  is  to  b  t>«tatn  eltbnl  disBppolntingi  rathtt 
from  the  over-richness  thah  itieagieness  of  its  contents,  it  will,  If 
possible^  add  to  the  venertitlon  with  which  Its  author's  charaetet 
Is  already  regarded  as  a  irioral  philosopher^  and  an  instructor  bf 
the  youth  of  England.  It  adds  otie  tnore  claim  to  those  whictl 
the  late  head  muster  of  Rugby  blready  pussesse d  on  public  gra- 
titude and  veneration. 

Every  one  accustomed  to  English  Society  bos  observed  the 
strength  of  that  generoiiii  tie  which«  in  afier  life,  etthnecta  tUS 
pupil)  es|)ebl&lly  w\ipb  bted  ib  Obr  gl^eat  public  schools,  with  hht 
former  master.  Even  irl  oHinAry  cases,  We  by  no  means  admit 
the  truth  Of  the  ill-natured  sayiii|;,  that  there  is  little  of  this 
bffectionate  remembrance,  except  where  the  scholar  feels  himself 
superiot'  to  his  teacher.  We  believe  It,  on  the  contrary,  to  he 
Ihe  genenll  tUlb,  bnd  that  the  exceptions  arise  only  fmm  causes 
discreditable  either  to  the  one  party  or  the  other.  Uut,  common 
as  this  feeling  is^  and  derived  as  it  is  from  many  sobrt^es — from 
the  instinctive  bttitchment  to  old  places  nnd  titties — from-StHsii 
bility  to  kitldttess  shown  bbd  interest  manifested — from  real  gra.' 
tltude  fbr  sUbstdtillal  Services — we  are  bound  to  add  that,  as  far 
tis  our  own  iObserVation  has  gone,  it  rarely,  very  rarely,  has  the 
highet  tinctbre  of  reverence.  The  quondam  schoolboy  may 
have  a  host  of  plea^bbt  reeollecllons  associated  With  the  memory 
of  his  old  tblor  b  he  may  regard  him  as  the  friend  who  directed 
his  unformtd  taste — who  Introduced  hiS  youthful  spirit  into  the 
magnifitent  dtjmaln  of  earthly  knowled-^— to  whose  coUnStls  he 
may  possibly  be  it)debted  for  a  few  valuable  hints  in  the  conduct 
(if  life—more  Ihan  this,  who  has  imbued  him  with  much  of  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  love  of  fairhess  and  honourable  deal- 
ibg  i  btat  in  very  few  instances,  indeed,  does  he  remember  hittl 
as  hts  guid«  ioWat-d^  the  acbomplishmetit  of  the  real  ends  of  hil 
bein^.  We  do  libt  pa'uSe  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  this  defi- 
cibhcy :  Much  inlay  be  owing  to  old  peculiarities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  great  schools,  something  to  the  character  of  many  of  out 
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most  Bdccessful  men  in  this  line  of  life ;  bat  we  think  the  fact 
will  hardly  be  disputed.  By  fax  the  most  distinguiBhed  excep- 
tion to  the  nilet  with  whom  we  are  scquunted,  was  Dr  Arnokl. 
He  possessed  the  art,  which  is  perhaps  not  very  uncommon,  of 
winning  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  affections  of  boys,  and  direct- 
ing their  energies  to  whatever  object  he  might  himself  hold  out ; 
but,  what  is  much  more  rare,  be  made  it  the  one  great  businesa 
of  his  life  to  gire  those  afTections  and  energies  a  religious  direc- 
tion. Distingoished  as  a  schoolmaster  in  many  respects,  it  was 
in  this  one  that  he  was  unriralled.  The  mainipriag  of  his  suc- 
cess was  his  own  deep  affection  for  those  placed  under  his  care, 
which  makes  itself  evident  in  every  page  of  his  sermons,  (diiefly 
addressed  to  the  young.  His  was  no  entraining  or  engrossing 
religious  eloquence,  addressed  as  it  were  to  minds  In  the  mass^ 
and  carrying  them  away  by  movements  of  enthusiasm ;  bnt  a 
gentle,  watchful  Influence,  directed  steadily  to  individual  tem- 
peraments ;  and  above  all,  (which  was  partly  the  consequence  ot 
the  thorough  reality  of  his  own  reli^ous  impressions,)  not  leav- 
ing religion  to  stand  alone,  as  something  to  be  learnt  and  stu- 
died apart  IVom  all  things  else,  but  connecting  it  with  all  that  ia 
most  naturally  attractive  to  the  honest  heart  of  youth ; — with  un- 
compromising lore  of  truth,  with  manliness  and  independence, 
witli  love  and  with  gratitude. 

We  dare  not  venture  further  on  considerations  of  such  deep 
and  sacred  importance.  It  is  more  to  our  purpose,  and  Mora 
connected  with  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  he  was  wont  to  lead  the  mind  from  feeling  to  tfaiak- 
ing;  from  the  formation  of  a  religious  character,  his  first  and 
main  object,  to  the  formation  of  opinion  on  rMigious  as  well  as 
other  subjects.  The  first  nile  with  him  was,  to  follow  the  truth 
at  all  hazards — regardless  in  what  apparent  difficulties  it  may 
involve  us — regardless  into  what  bad  company  it  may  lead  us. 
Tlie  absolute  right  and  duty  of  the  mind  to  judge  for  itself,  the 
total  negation  of  any  human  authority  binding  in  matters  of 
fdith — these  are  points  on  which  he  insist«d,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  with  an  ardour  which  not 
only  rendered  him  v«ry  unpopslar,  as  well  it  might,  with  per- 
sons of  different  opinions,  but  frequently  exposed  him  to  cbaiges 
of  imprudenoe  and  rashness  ft<om  those  who  in  the  main  agreed 
with  him.  This  ardoar  proceeded,  no  doubt,  \a  part  from  nats- 
ral  impetuosity  of  disposition ;  but  it  aho  arose  from  a  deep  con^ 
viction,  that  trie  one  great  thing  wanted,  and  in  these  times  espe- 
cially, is,  to  infuse  into  the  mind  the  power  and  the  will  to  rest 
self-balanced ; — to  incite  it  to  implant  in  itself  the  seeds  of  prin- 
cijdcs,  which  neither  the  recklessness  of  business  nor  pleaaurf^  nor 
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the  thousand  iafiaences  of  party,  might  afterwards  eradicate. 
The  lines  of  Goethe— 

•  Denn  der  Measch,  der  an  schwankendea  Zeiten  aach  Schwsnkeiid 
geBiDnt  ist, 

Der  verniehret  du  Uebel,  nod  breitet  es  weiter  nnd  w«iter ; 

Aber  wer  fe«t  anf  dem  Sinne  betiurt,  der  bUdet  die  Welt  sicb,'— 
might  almost  be  inscribed  as  the  motto  to  the  whole  collection 
of  bis  ethical  and  historical  works.  And  his  great  endeavour — 
no  one  could  set  the  example  better  than  himself— was  so  to  dis- 
cipline the  mind,  as  to  reconcile  freedom  of  belief  with  real 
humility  of  spirit;  to  reconcile  the  unqualified  rejection  of  au- 
thority, when  imposed  as  binding,  with  docility  and  submissive- 
ness  towards  it  when  propounded  as  an  object  of  respect; — a 
reconcilement  by  no  means  difficult  in  itself,  and  possibly  more 
common  in  practice  than  is  generally  imagined.  Clear  of  his 
own  way  between  the  confiictiog  claims  of  authority  and  indivi- 
dual responsibility,  he  regarded  with  utter  contempt  the  charges 
of  presumption,  so  indbcnminately  brought  against  all  those  who 
venture  to  differ  from  received  opinions.  Will-worship,  as  he 
well  knew,  is  quite  as  &tally  manifested  in  wilful  and  passionate 
adherence  to  such  opinions,  as  in  witfiil  and  passionate  rejection 
of  them.  The  rule  of  humility  does  not  mark  out  the  line  to  be 
taken  by  the  man  of  conscience,  when  authority  and  argument 
are  in  opposition ;  but  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  hia  choice 
must  be  made.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  apply,  as  he  would  have 
bidden  us,  to  the  controversies  of  the  present  day,  the  lesson  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  in  the  following  noble  vmdication  of  the 
Puritan  character  :— 

'  To  «ay  that  the  PnritaDs  were  wanting  in  humility,  becanu  they  did 
not  Bc^taieece  in  the  atate  of  things  which  they  fonad  around  them,  is  a 
mere  extravagance,  ariaing  out  of  a  total  misapprebenaion  of  the  nature 
of  humility,  sdJ  of  the  merita  of  the  feeling  of  veneration.  All  eamest- 
nesB  and  depth  of  rharacter  a  incompatible  with  anch  a  notion  of  humi- 
lity. A  man  deeply  penetrated  with  some  great  truth,  and  compelled, 
as  it  were,  to  obey  it,  cannot  listen  to  every  one  who  may  be  indifferent 
to  it,  or  opponed  to  it.  There  ia  a  voice  to  which  he  already  owes  obe- 
dience— which  he  aerres  with  the  hnmblest  devotion,  which  he  worahips 
with  the  moit  inienie  veneration.  It  ia  not  that  anch  feelings  are  dead 
in  him,  bat  that  he  haa  bestowed  them  on  one  object  and  they  are  claim- 
ed for  another.  To  which  they  are  moat  due  is  a  question  of  jaatice :  he 
may  be  wrong  in  his  decision,  and  hia  worahip  may  be  idolairous  ;  but 
BO  also  may  be  the  worship  which  his  opponenta  call  open  him  to  render. 
If,  indeed,  it  can  be  shown,  that  a  man  admires  and  reverences  nothing, 
he  may  justly  be  taxed  with  want  of  hnmility ;  bnt  thi»  is  at  variance 
with  tiie  very  notion  of  an  earnest  character,  for  its  eameatnesi  conaists 
in  itB  devotion  to  some  one  object,  as  opposed  to  a  proud  or  contemptn- 
l>na  indifiereuce.     Bnt  if  it  be  meant  that  reverence  ia  itself  is  good,  so 
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that  the  more  objects  of  reDcration  we  hsTe  the  better  it  oitr  character, 
this  is  lo  conronnil  the  eaiential  difference  between  veneration  and  love. 
The  excellence  of  lore  ia  it*  nni venality;  we  are  told  that  even  the  High- 
est Objnct  of  all  cannot  be  loved  if  inferior  objects  are  bated.  And  with 
some  exaggeration  in  the  expression,  we  may  admit  the  truth  of  Cole- 
ridge's  lines — 

"  Ha  prafetb  veil  wbo  lovelh  well 
Bulb  mim,  ud  biid,  and  besit : " 

IiiBoionch  that,  if  we  were  to  hear  of  a  man  sacrificing  even  his  life  to 
nave  tliat  of  an  Bnimsl,  we  coald  not  help  admiring  him.  But  the  excel- 
lence of  veneration  consists  pnrely  in  its  being  fixed  upon  a  worthy  object; 
when  felt  iniliscriminately,  it  is  idolatry  or  insanity.  To  tax  sny  one, 
iberefure,  with  want  of  reverence,  because  he  pays  no  respect  to  what 
we  venerate,  is  either  irrelevant  or  is  a  mere  confasion.  The  feet,  so  far 
Hs  it  is  true,  is  no  reproach,  but  an  honour;  hecsnse  to  reverence  sll  per- 
sona and  all  things  ia  absolntely  wrong:  reverence  shown  to  that  which 
dues  nut  deserve  it,  i»  no  virtue— no,  nor  even  an  amiable  weakness,  but 
a  plain  folly  and  sin.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  he  is  wanting  in  proper 
reverence,  nnt  respecting  what  is  to  be  really  respected,  that  is  assuming 
tlie  whole  question  at  issue,  becanse  what  we  call  divine  he  calls  an  idol; 
and  as,  supposing  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  hound  to  foil  down 
and  worship;  so,  supposing  him  to  he  in  the  right,  he  is  no  less  bound  to 
pull  it  to  the  ground  and  destroy  it.' — (P.  268.) 

Those  who  have  thus  learnt  the  real  characteristics  of  venera- 
tion and  humility,  will  understand  the  lesson  which  the  history 
of  the  world  so  abundantly  teaches — that  self-will  and  pride  play 
their  vagaries  quite  as  wantonly  under  the  banner  of  authority  as 
under  that  of  private  judgment ; — a  lesson  renewed  to  us  by  the 
e.tperience  of  every  day,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  taken  in  by  fine  professions. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  from  tnis  as  well  as  a  I'undred 
other  passages  in  his  works,  that  Dr  Arnold  made  it  a  great  part 
of  his  business  to  carry  on  war  against  prejudices ;  and  certainly 
a  more  determined,  we  might  almost  say  a  more  indiscriminating' 
warfare,  was  never  waged.  Those  among  our  prejudices  to  which 
we  are  apt  to  give  the  tenderest  names,  and  treat  as  peculiarly 
creditable  to  ourselves,  met  from  him  with  do  more  quarter  than 
the  rest.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  even  by  those  wbo  most 
admire  the  singleness  of  his  devotion  to  truth,  that  in  some 
instances  his  zeal  was  so  unscrupulous  that  he  ran  the  risk  of 
rooting  out  good  feelings  along  with  mere  weaknesses ;  but  such 
was  the  character  of  the  man.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
attack  on  the  virtue  of  patriotism,  as  vulgarly  understood : — 

■  But  here  that  feeling  of  pride  and  selfishness  interposes,  wbioh,  under 
the  name  of  patriotism,  has  so  long  tried  to  past  itself  off  for  «  virt9e> 
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Aa  men,  in  proportion  to  tbair  moral  kdmicament,  learn  to  enUr^  the 
drcle  of  their  regards;  u  an  exclusive  affection  for  our  relatione,  our 
clan,  or  our  conntry,  is  a  sure  mark  of  an  unimproved  mind  ;  so  is  that 
narrow  and  unchristian  feeling:  to  be  condeoined,  which  regards  with  jea- 
lontj  the  prepress  of  foreign  nations,  and  cares  for  no  portion  of  the 
human  race  but  that  t^o  which  iiself  belongs.  The  detestable  encourage- 
ment so  long  given  to  national  enmities — the  low  gratification  felt  by 
every  people  in  extolling  themselves  above  their  neighbours — should  not 
be  forgotten  amongst  the  causes  which  have  mainly  obstructed  the  im- 
provement of  mankind. 

•  Exclusive  pBtriotisro  should  be  cast  off,  together  with  the  exclusive 
ascendency  of  birth,  as  belonging  to  the  follies  and  selfishneEs  of  our 
uncultivated  nature.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  former  at  least  is  upheld 
by  men  who  not  only  call  themselves  Christians,  but  are  apt  to  use  the 
charge  of  irreligion  a*  the  readiest  weapon  against  those  who  differ  from 
them.  So  little  have  they  learned  of  the  spirit  of  that  revelsiion,  which 
tanght  emphatically  the  abolition  of  an  exclnsively  ualionel  religion  and 
a  local  worship,  that  so  men,  being  all  bom  of  the  same  blood,  might 
make  their  sympathies  co>extensive  with  ihelr  bond  of  nniverfal  hrather- 
bood.' — (^Appendix  to  Thucydides,  Vol.  i.) 

This  scrupulousness  of  conscience  is  carried  by  hiro  into  the 
minutest  details :  and  we  have  been  ratber  amused  to  observe 
bow  he  labours  to  disabuse  his  class,  in  these  lectures,  of  the  de- 
lusive  notion  that  one  Englishman  can  beat  three  Frenchmen ; 
assuring  us  that  we  were  quite  as  satisfactorily  beaten  by  them, 
under  William  the  Third  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  they 
by  us  under  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 

It  is  in  a  ^milar  spirit  that  he  warns  readers  of  history  against 
the  ordinary  seduction  of  favourite  party  names  and  watchwords, 
ontliving  the  immediate  occasion  which  gave  birth  to  them. 

<  llfis  inattention  to  altered  circumstances,  which  would  make  us  be 
Guelfs  in  the  sixteenth  and  seveateenth  centuries,  because  the  Goelf 
cause  had  been  right  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  is  a  fault  of  most  uni- 
versal application  in  all  political  questions,  and  is  often  most  seriously 
mischievous.  It  is  deeply  seated  in  human  nature,  being  in  fact  no  other 
than  an  exemplification  of  the  force  of  habit.  It  is  line  the  case  of  a 
settler  landing  in  a  country  overrun  with  wood  and  undrained,  and 
visited,  therefore,  by  excessive  falls  of  rain.  The  evil  of  wet,  and  damp, 
and  <^enM«,  is  besetting  him  on  every  side ;  he  clears  away  the  woods 
and  drains  his  land,  and  by  doing  so  meads  both  his  climate  and  his  own 
eondition.  £acoaraged  by  his  incoMS,  be  perseveres  in  his  system  ;— 
deariag  a  ooantry  is  with  him  synonynMHU  widi  making  it  fertile  and 
habitable ;  and  be  levels,  or  ratber  sets  &o»  tn,  bis  furests  without  mercy. 
Meanwhile  the  tide  has  taroed  without  big  obMrriag  it ;  he  has  sJready 
cleared  enough,  and  eveir  additional  clearance  is  a  mischief  i  damp  and 
wet  aw  BO  longer  the  evils  most  to  he  draaded,  hut  excessive  drought. 
The  rains  do  not  fall  in  snffieient  foantity,  the  springs  become  low,  the 
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fivprg  bsGontfi  lesa  s))d  \eis  fitle4  for  i^fttj^tion.?    Yet  h^it  blind;  \\\a> 

for  a  long  while  to  l|ii:  rt>;il  slule  uf  the  p4$f,  ^n4  b(  cpn|'i|iue8  tp  ^PfO)i< 
rage  a  coming  mi^cliicr  in  lus  <lrea4  of  ope  tlia^  }ia^  )|t:cai|)^  ^l>soJcte. 
We  have  Ion;;  bepii  muliin^  progress  on  our  pri'Sent  t^ck ;  yet  iT  we  (Jo 
not  go  about  now,  we  shall  run  uMiore.'  C<msiil,-r  the'ix.jjiflflr  fefllng  oj; 
this  inoinent  aurainttt  cupiiul  punishiiicnu;  tvhat  is  it  bot  contiQuing  Co 
burn  the  woods  when  the  country  actually  wants  sliaHe  and  moiNturep 
Year  after  year  men  talked  of  the  severity  of  the  [lenal  ro<|e,  and 
etru^^led  against  it  in  rain.  Thf  feeling  became  stronger  and  tlronger, 
and  at  last  effected  all,  and  mora  than  all)  which  it  had  at  first  vainly 
demuided ;  yet  etjll  from  inera  hqhit  it  purau^g  its  purree,  fin  longer  tP 
the  re«lraii)jifg  of  le^-i»l  cruelly,  but  if)  the  fi(jury  of  iaiioc^iice  ar)4  the 
encouragement  of  crime,  and  encouragins  ibjit  y/otse  evil,  ^  sf  mpatb/ 
wiib  wickedness  justly  punished,  fjlber  Itjafl  lyith  Ihe  laiv,  ttiiether  of 
God  or  man,  unjustly  violated.  So  men  have  continued  to  cry  out 
against  the  power  of  the  Crown,  after  the  CroH'n  had  been  shackled  band 
and  foot ;  anij  to  express  the  greatest  dre^  of  popular  violence,  Jong 
after  that  violence  was  exhansteo,  and  the  anti-popular  party  was  not  only 
tallied,  but  h^d  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and  was  victoriously  presfint 
upon  its  enemy.' — (P.  252.) 

It  is  very  unnecessary  to  add.  ?fter  sHcfe  coqiments  ag  thesf, 
that  l)r  Arnold  belongea  to  no  party  jn  Church  or  State.  Under 
1)0  circumstances  could  W  have  belonged  to  any :  bis  indepeja- 
dence  of  spirit,  bis  almost  over-rpli;ied  d^ltqacy  pf  ponsciegpe, 
perhaps  a  certain  resUveiiess  of  dispositjop  when  forced  tq  travel 
in  company,  would  alilte  fa&ve  forbidtJei)  it.  Buf  4s  it  was,  b^e 
detested  ihe  spirit  of  party  with  9  perfect  abhorrence ;  \te  de- 
tested it  as  the  ^reat  rival  ii)  the  miiuls  pf  f^pa  with  th?  Jove  of 
his  idol,  Truth.  He  never  fails,  on  any  i^pc^ion,  tp  impress  this 
aversion,  in  th^  strongest  ianggage,  00  all  ^bom  \te  addre^^. 
It  is  a  matter  on  which  be  aamits  of  no  compromise  vb^tever; 
non^  of  that  specious  rhetoric  by  vhich  vp  p^rsu^de  ourselvps 
that  party  is  an  indifferent  qi«aii?  of  ^rririiiG^  m  ^  gpodend — tjb^t 
only  through  becoming  party  men  can  we  hope  to  be  useful,  and 
so  forth.  His  plain  language  is,  that  all  suefa  fdeas,  and  all  such 
hopes,  must  be  abandonee  by  the  b<)ne8t  m^ — much  more  by 


*  Peih4p$  w>  js»j  rem»rV  on  this  ^epgrapbipal  illnetr^n  u  sug- 
geBtiog  soni^  (Rber  of  its  wthqr's  pecvh^rities ; — bis  rem^k^ble  poller 
of  torning  sncb  illnstr^tioDs  to  l)is  pyrpfiw ;  and  th^  r^pe^e  of  hi*  itoftr 
gieation  to  welconfe  the  curious  t>nd  tn.BryeIl9v;B  in  mattterg  of  fuf. 
Mftoy  ttatnnlists  b^re  tbooght  tbi«  theiuy  of  the  effect  of  the  leipov^ 
of  forests  on  the  amount  of  rain,  carried  mach  too  far  :  uui  it  woold  be 
difficult  to  point  out  an  ioBtance  of  anverwhich  has  become  unnavigable 
in  coDs«qaeace  of  it.  We  might  also  refer  to  hie  Btrwge  riews  respactinp 
.  >Biins)  iMgoetism  taA  depute  lyalterB. 
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the  Christian.  He  faa^  himself  connted  the  cost,  and  made  the 
sacrifice.  He  baa  fully  reconciled  himself  to  the  apparent  use- 
lesenesB  of  a  life  unconnected  with  party  in  a  country  like  this. 
At  one  period  of  his  career,  he  was  the  gubiect  of  great  unpopu- 
larity ;  his  views  were  misrepresented,  his  character  maligned,  his 
{irofessional  success  menaced ;  he  only  recovered  himself,  after  a 
ong  probation,  by  the  great  amiahleness  of  his  character,  and 
through  the  fame  acquired  by  his  peculiar  talent  for  instruction ; 
for  he  was  of  no  party,  and  consequently  had  no  band  of  brothers 
to  back  him.  Eminent  in  piety  aa  in  learning,  he  never  attained 
a  step  in  the  Church ;  for  he  was  of  do  party,  and  bad,  therefore, 
no  claim  on  any  patron. .  Yet  there  ia  nothing  in  bis  writiogs  of 
the  stoicism  expressed  in  the  stern 

■  Tad,  e  laacis  dir  le  genti,* 
of  Dante ;  nothing  of  that  querulousness  we  have  often  remarked 
in  excellent  men  who  have  had  the  honesty  to  renounce  party 
and  its  advantages  for  themselves,  but  are  unreasonable  enough 
to  be  disappointed  that  parties  do  not  seek  after  and  follow  them. 
Vehement  in  self-defence — ardent  in  attack — fond  by  nature  of 
controversial  skirmishing — he  is  always  in  the  field  against  some 
class  of  thinkers  or  other ;  and  always  seems  very  unafTectedly 
surprised  that  the  opposite  ranks  which  he  alternately  attacks 
remain  alike  unbroken  by  his  artillery;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  while  some  were  abusing  him  as  a  latitudinarian, 
others  maintained  that  he  was  halfway  on  the  road  to  modern 
*  Catholicism.'  But  the  principles  of  his  practical  pbilosophy  lay 
deep,  and  his  equanimity  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  moved  by  th^ 
inevitable  results  of  his  own  choice; — a  choice  to  which  he  else- 
where solemnly  exhorts  hh  young  audience,  in  a  passage  which 
seems  to  breathe  the  very  essence  at  once  of  his  religious  sin- 
cerity, and  his  manly  integrity  of  soul. 

'  Be  of  one  party  to  the  death,  sod  that  is  Chriit's  ;  bnt  abhor  every 
other  t  abbor  it,  that  is,  as  a  thing  to  which  to  join  yoaraelves ; — for  every 
partf  is  mixed  up  of  good  and  evil,  of  truth  and  falsehood  ;  and  in  join- 
log  it,  therefore,  you  join  with  the  one  as  well  m  the  other.  If  circnm- 
stances  should  occur  which  oblige  yon  practically  to  act  with  any  one 
Mrty,  at  the  least  of  two  evils,  then  watch  yoarselves  the  more,  lest  the 
least  of  two  evila  should,  by  any  meana,  commend  itself  at  last  to  your 
mind  as  a  positive  good.  Join  it  with  a  sad  and  reluctant  heart,  protest- 
ing apinst  its  evil,  dreading  its  victory,  far  more  pleased  to  serve  it  by 
snflering  than  liy  acting ;  for  it  is  in  Christ's  cause  only  that  we  can  act 
with  heart  and  sotil,  as  well  as  patiently  and  triumphantly  suffer.  Do 
this  amidst  reproach,  and  suspicion,  and  cold  friendship,  and  z^aloua  en- 
mity ;  for  this  is  the  portion  of  those  who  seek  to  follow  their  Master, 
and  him  only.    Do  it,  although  yoor  foes  be  they  of  your  own  hoose* 
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hald :  tbow  whom  nature,  or  bebit,  or  choice)  hail  once  hound  to  yon 
most  clotely.  And  then  you  will  onderBttud  how,  even  now,  there  is  a 
daily  croas  to  be  taken  up  by  those  who  seek  not  to  please  men,  but  God ; 
yet  yon  will  learn  no  less,  how  that  croM,  meekly  and  tirmly  borne,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  cross  of  men's  ill  opinion  from  without,  or  of  our  own  evil 
nature  struggled  against  within,  is  now,  as  ever,  pcacp,  and  wisdom,  and 
sanctification, and  redemption,  throughHim  who  first  bore  it.' — (^Sermon*, 
vol.  iii.  263.) 

But  Dr  Arnold  was  a  *  crotchety '  man  :  such  appears  to  have 
been  the  general  estimate  of  bis  character.  It  is  an  epithet  of 
muny  meanings ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  commonly  and  sig- 
nificantly applied  to  those  nho  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  truth 
on  every  separate  subject  of  enquiry,  instead  of  following  the 
ordinary  process  of  taking  up  whole  bundles  of  opinions  as  they 
are  commonly  found  connected  together.  Whoever  does  this,  is 
very  certain  to  agree  in  some  points  with  one  party,  and  in  some 
with  another ;  and  equally  certain  to  be  called  crotchety  by  both. 
But  we  must  say  in  justice,  that  the  epithet  does  to  a  certain 
extent  describe  his  character,  in  some  of  its  minute  peculiarities. 
There  was  a  rapidity  of  judgment  about  him — a  haste  in  arriving 
at  conclusions,  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  sudden  formation  of 
opinions — possibly  to  a  little  fickleness,  on  minor  points,  in  ad-  * 
herence  to  them.  His  judgment  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
at  once  by  an  abhorrence  of  dogmatism,  commonlyso  called,  and 
an  impatience  of  scepticism.  We  do  not  mean  in  a  religious 
sense  only,  but  in  historical  and  every  other  research.  He  could 
not,  like  Montaigne,  te  reposer  tranquiUement  sur  Voreiller  du 
doute.  He  bad  a  mind  averse  from  suspense,  dissatisfied  and 
nueasy  under  the  pressure  of  doubt ;  and,  therefore,  disposed  to 
generalize  at  once,  where  slower  and  more  cold-blooded  men 
would  consider  the  process  of  induction  hardly  begun.  To  this 
was  joined  a  strbng  moral  perception,  and  a  disposition  particu- 
larly inclined  towards  ethical  speculation— towards  predicating 
moral  right  and  wrong  of  every  phenomenon  which  human  his- 
tory and  human  nature  exhibit :  a  peculiarity  which  he  seems  to 
us  to  have  caught  in  great  measure  from  association  with  bis 
early  friend  Archbishop  Whately,  just  as  he  caught  bis  style  of 
historical  research  from  Niebuhr ; — and  a  deep  interest  in  the 
controversies  of  the  day,  with  an  eagerness  to  liberate  his  own 
mind  by  expressing  his  sentiments  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  Dr  Arnold  to  say,  that  this  very  eagerness 
sometimes  appears  to  us  to  betray  a  secret  uneasiness — a  mis^ 
giving  as  to  the  results  of  his  own  conscientious  enquiries.  There 
are  few,  indeed,  who,  having  deliberately  rejected  the  idolatries 
of  parties  and  systems,  can  rest  UDdiaturbedly  on  the  ground  they 
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have  cboaen  for  theoiBelves ;  for  Bucli  thinkers  Iiave  nottinf;  of 
tbe  ready  iupport  on  nhlcb  others  bo  canfideutly  lean.  They 
would  be  more  than  men,  if  there  were  not  moments  when  tbe 
very  foundations  seem  to  give  way  under  them,  aud  ibeir  own 
hearts  to  sink  aUo — moments  when  they  are  tempted  even  to 
look  with  envy  on  those  who  mareh  forward  sternly  or  cheerfully, 
looking  neither  to  tbe  ri^ht  nor  the  left,  through  regions  in  which 
they  stumble  and  grope  for  light;  yet  their  victory  is  not  the 
Ws»  complete,  although  the  ^njoywept  of  its  fruits,  like  all  hu- 
man enjoyment,  is  ipterrupted  by  obstinate  questionings  of  its 
onn  reality- 

It  is  a  curious  result  of  these  tendencies,  that  Dr  Aniold  should 
have  gone  so  far  out  oi  hi«  way  as  to  subjoin  to  his  Inaugural 
Lecture  a  special  appendix  on  a  subject  certainly  very  remotely 
connected  with  the  matters  developed  in  it — namely,  the  refuta- 
'  tion,  by  name,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  views  as  to  the 
•eparaUon  of  the  duties  of  Church  and  Slate :  and  with  him 
he  has  done  us  the  hopogr  to  join  ourselreg,  (alluding  to  an 
arUde  in  a  lat«  number  of  this  Journal.)  He  endeavours  to 
unite  *  one  half  of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  theory  with  one 
'  baif  of  Mr  Gladstone's  t  agreeing  cordially  with  Mr  Glad- 
'  stone  in  thv  moral  theory  of  tbe  State,  and  agreeing  as  cor- 
■  dially  with  the  Archbishop  in  the  Christian  theory  of  tbe 
<  Church ;  and  deducing  from  the  two  tbe  conclusion,  that  the 
'  perfect  State  and  the  perfect  Church  are  identical.'  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  are  at  least  four  theories  ailaat  on  this  much  de- 
bated subject.  One  is,  that  tbe  authorities  which  we  commonly 
t«rm  *  tbe  Church'  ought  to  decide  circd  sacra;  and  that  the 
authwities  we  call  '  tbe  State'  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enforce 
those  decifiions  by  civil  penalties :  this  was  the  anciently  received 
doctrine,  so  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  practice  on  toe  writ  de 
haretico  comhurendo.  The  next  a^cribeiit  if  we  may  term  i(  so,  a 
sort  of  pre-exiitent  iiarmony  to  Church  and  State;  allotting  to  the 
State  a  power  cvcA  tacra,  on  a  kind  of  asiumption  that  it  will 
proceed  in  harmooy  with  tbe  ecdeiiastic&l  autboritiea.  The 
third  is  wha^,  ia  the  diotionary  q(  theological  hate,  is  called 
Erastian ;  aamely,  that  tbe  State  has  absolute  authmity  circd 
gacra,  to  be  enforeed  by  civil  penalties,  irrcipeotivoly  of  th«  deci- 
siona  of  reelesiastical  authoiitue;  and  this  is  Dr  Arnold's.  The 
fbvirtb  is,  (hat  the  civil  governor  ha*  uo  such  authority  whatever, 
either  ie  bis  legiiiative  or  executive  character,  although  he  may 
ooeauonally  mtd  his  aid,  with  beiie£t,'tbr  the  attainment  of 
purely  religious  objecU ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin's,  W«  are  far  from  wishing  to  revive  the  controversy 
m.  our  4Wfi  account ;  least  lof  aU»  io  commenting  on  the  language 
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of  an  antagonist,  whose  pure  and  lofty  charity  of  eoul  deprived 
fats  tenetfl,  if  erroneous  they  be,  of  all  the  danger  whioli  com- 
monly attends  such  error ;  and  yet  it  is  well  to  recollect  that 
even  Dr  Arnold,  with  a  spirit  to  which  all  religious  despotism 
was  abhorrent,  was  driven)  by  the  force  of  his  theory,  to  refuse  to 
all  avowed  '  unbelievers  in  Christ,'  a  share  in  the  legislature  of 
a  Christian  country.  Our  object  is  much  more  to  notice  the 
peculiarities  of  the  man,  the  eager,  although  tolerant,  spirit  with 
which  he  rushed  into  this  as  into  other  controversies;  «nd  the 
tendency  of  his  mind  to  rapid  generalization. 

Now,  one  fruitful  parent  of  theories  is,  the  use  of  words  (to 
employ  a  trite  comparison)  not  as  current  coin,  but  as  counters, 
to  which  the  reasoner  may  affix  his  own  imaginary  value.  The 
word  *  Church,'  is  a  very  favourite  counter  with  theorists;  the 
word  *  State,'  is  another,  of  which  the  meaning  is  quite  as  arbi- 
trary. Before  we  can  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  '  moral  theoi7' 
of  the  State,  we  must  understand  what  the  State  is.  Now,  Cr 
Arnold's  argument  seems  to  rest  entirely  on  the  assumption,  that 
Government,  State,  and  Nation  may  be  used  as  synonymous  terms. 
Grant  him  this,  and  undoubtedly  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  his  theory  is  removed.  *  When  I  speak  of  the  Government,' 
be  says,  '  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  expressing  the  mind  and  will  of 

*  the  nation ;  and  though  a  government  may  not  impose  its  own 

*  law,  human  or  divine,  upon  an  adeerge  people,  yet  a  nation,  act- 
'  ing  through  its  government,  may  certainly  choose  Jfer  itself 
'  such  a  law  as  it  deems  most  far  its  good.' — '  In  a  corrupt  State, 

<  the  government  and  people  are  wholly  at  variance ;  in  a  per- 
'  feet  State,  they  would  be  wholly  one  ;  in  ordinary  States,  they 
'  are  one  more  or  less  imperfectly.' — '  For  the  right  of  a  nation 

*  over  its  own  territory  must  be  at  least  as  absolute  as  that  of 

*  any  individual  over  his  own  house  and  land ;  and  it  surely  is 
'  not  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  voice  of  government  can 
'  ever  be  the  voice  of  the  nation ;  although  they  unhappily  too 
'  often  differ,  yet  snrely  they  may  conceivably,  and  very  often  do 

*  in  practice,  completely  agree.' — (P.  58.)  Here  the  right  of  a 
government  to  legislate  drcA  tacra  is  rested,  i^ere  all  men  of 
reasonable  views  must  rest  it,  on  its  '  expressing  the  will  of  the 

<  nation.*  Suppose  the  objector  to  take  the  ground,  that  the 
government,  in  point  of  fact,  never  does  express  the  will  of  the 
nation  except  by  accident ;  for  that  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are 
governed  by  rulers  who  rest  their  authority  on  the  principle,  that 
they  are  not  placed  there  to  express,  but  to  control,  the  will  of  the 
nation ;  while  ip  those  countries  whidi  are  most  democratically 
governed,  the  government  can  represent,  at  best,  only  the  niune- 
rical  majority  of  the  nation ; — a  majority  which  nay,  or  nay  BOt* 
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comprehend  the  religious  or  the  intelligent  portion  of  it ;  how  is  be 
to  be  answered  on  these  premises?  If  the  idea  of  a  State  could  be 
realized  with  any  reasonable  probability,  we  can  easily  understand 
the  value  of  a  theory  founded  upon  it — although  actual  States 
might  be  but  imperfect  agents  to  carry  it  out ;  but  if  the  idea  is 
one  which  history  and  common  sense  alike  show  us  can  never  be 
realized  at  all,  we  do  not  understand  how  the  theory  can  stand 
alone.  In  fact,  Cr  Arnold  seems  elsewhere  to  admit  that  his 
principle  goes  no  further  than  this — that  '  the  favourite  objec- 
'  tions  against  the  State's  concerning  itself  with  religion,  apply  no 
'  less  to  the  theory  of  a  Church I'he  moral  theory  of  a 

*  State  is  not  open  to  the  objection  commonly  brought  against 

*  our  actual  constitutiont  namely,  that  Parliament  is  not  a.  fit 
'  body  to  legiiilate  on  matters  of  religion ;  for  the  council  of  a 

*  reallt/  Christian  State  would  consist  of  Christians  at  once  ^ood 

*  and  sensible,  quite  as  much  as  the  council  of  a  really  Christian 
'  Church.' — (P. 63.)  Now,  since  we  may  very  safely  assume,  that 
since  Christendom  began  there  has  never  been  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  a  *  really  Christian  State' — since  we  may  safely 
foretell  that  there  never  will  be,  until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord — this  comparison  seems  to 
reduce  the  whole  to  a  question  of  expediency ;  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  best  that  the  spiritual  government  of  mankind  should 
be  left  to  those  authorities  whom  we  commonly  term  the  Church, 
unarmed  with  coercive  power,  or  to  the  temporal  government 
which  possesses  it.  Dr  Arnold  preferred  the  latter ;  and  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so  ;  but  not  to  erect  his  own  preference  into 
an  axiom.  He  considered  the  Church  '  a  society  far  worse  go- 
'  verned  than  most  States.'  It  may  be  so  ;  but  other  political 
philosophers  may  think  that  most  States  are,  upon  the  whole, 
worse  governed  than  the  Church ;  and  who  is  to  decide  between 
them? 

And  some  may  be  disposed  to  think,  that  it  was  the  weakness 
of  the  position  which  he  Lad  undertaken  to  maintain,  which  drove 
him  to  put  forward  such  paradoxes  as  that  excommunication  is  a 
temporal  punishment,  (p.  57 ;)  or,  still  more  unworthy  of  himself, 
such  vulgar  arguments  as  that  of  the  '  almost  unanimous  consent 
'  of  all  writers  on  government,  whether  heathen   or  Christian, 

*  down  to  the  18th  century.'  Dr  Arnold,  of  all  men,  ought  to 
have  been  best  aware,  that  on  the  great  questions  which  concern 
the  government  of  mankind,  so  long  as  the  consent  of  all  writers 
is  nearly  unanimous,  it  is  worthless.  Consent  is  worthless,  until 
people  begin  to  think ;  and  thought  is  only  provoked  by  oppo- 
sition. Quot  homines  lot  sentetUia,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  *  holds 
'  good  only  where  there  is  any  thinking  at  all :  otherwise  there 
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'  may  be  &n  hundred  mitlions  of  men,  and  onl^  una  sentenlia,  if 
'  the  minds  of  the  99,999,999  are  wholly  quiescent.'  He  might 
also  have  remembered,  that  if  '  nearly  unanimous  consent'  is 
conclusive  for  his  views  of  a  State,  it  is  quite  as  conclusive  against 
his  views  of  a  Churcli.  We  willingly  quit  so  barren  a  subject ; 
and  could  only  wish  that  all  who  maintain  similar  views,  whether 
on  Dr  Arnold's  or  any  other  premises,  would  represent  to  them- 
selves and  their  readers  their  main  position  in  its  literal  sense; 
namely,  that  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  existing  governor  of 
every  existing  State,  whether  King  or  Majority,  to  take  care  of 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  every  citizen.  We  by  no  means  assert 
that  they  would  change  their  opinions,  but  merely  that  they 
would  see  the  subject  in  a  very  different  light,  if  it  were  once 
freed  from  the  endless  fallacies  of  general  words.  When  it  was 
represented  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II,,  that  the  course  which 
he  was  pursuinj;  towards  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  would  ren- 
der that  kingdom  a  desert,  his  answer  was,  '  malumta  reffnum  vas- 
'  latum  qudm  damnatum.'  AH  we  contend  is,  that  on  Dr  Arnold's 
.  principles  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  Emperor  was  wrong. 

As  a  more  interesting  specimen  of  his  style  of  writing  and 
turn  of  thought,  we  would  select  his  views  on  certain  points  of 
military  morality,  in  which  he  runs  as  boldly  into  opposition  to 
a  host  of  commonly  received  and  current  notions,  as  he  does,  at 
other  times,  in  questions  of  more  ordinary  controversy.  Nothing 
is  more  customary  than  to  speak  in  tones  of  praise  of  the  conduct 
of  citizens  in  assuming  arms  as  volunteers,  and  rising  en  masse; 
or  enrolling  in  guerilla-parties,  to  repel  foreign  invasion.  And 
it  seems  to  be  rather  a  prevalent  idea,  that  in  proportion  as 
nations  approach  more  nearly  to  the  idea  of  free  civil  govern- 
ment, they  acquire  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  self-de> 
fence,  which  will  eventually  render  military  strength  of  no  avail, 
and  abolish  standing  armies.  Not  a  few  visionaries  of  our  time 
have  foretold  the  euthanasia  of  the  modern  military  system,  in 
this  general  arming  of  all  classes ; — the  advent  of  the  day,  in  the 
language  of  the  clever  dreamer  De  Vigny,  when  uniforms  will  be 
ridiculous,  and  regular  war  obsolete.  And,  whether  they  consi- 
der such  anticipations  fanciful  or  not,  most  politicians  seem  to 
assume  that  their  realization  would  be  a  step  in  the  social  progress 
of  the  world.  Dr  Arnold's  views  were  widely  different.  And,  as 
his  manner  was,  his  imagination  being  strongly  impressed  with 
certain  evils  inherent  in  the  system  of  irregular  warfare,  he  could 
not  stop  short  of  wholesale  and  absolute  condemnation  of  it. 

'  The  truth  is,  that  if  war,  carried  on  by  regular  anniei  under  the 
strictest  discipline,  is  yet  a  great  evil,  an  irre^Ur  partizan  warfare  is  mi 
evil  ten  times  more  intolerable ;  it  i*  in  fact  no  other  tbao  to  gin  » 
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scholar  waata  alio  ;  so  that  satire,  aagacioaa  enough  in  detecting  the  weak 
pointH  of  every  character,  has  often  held  tbem  hoth  up  to  ridicule  ?  Tliey 
have  wanted  what  Ja  the  essential  accompaniment  to  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  past,  a  lirely  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  present ;  they  wanted 
the  habit  of  continually  viewing  the  two  io  combination  with  each  other ; 
they  wanted  that  maater-power  which  eoablea  ne  to  take  a  point  from 
which  to  coDtemplaie  both  at  a  distance,  and  so  to  jndge  of  each  and  of 
both,  aa  if  we  belonged  to  neither.  For  it  is  from  the  views  so  obtained — 
from  the  conclu>>iDDs  so  acquired — that  the  wisdom  ia  formed  whicb  niay 
really  esaixt  in  shaping  and  preparing  the  course  of  tbe  future. 

■  Antiquariariisin,  then,  is  the  knuwiedge  of  the  past  enjoyed  by  oos 
who  haa  no  lively  knowledge  of  the  present.  Thence  it  is,  when  concerned 
with  great  matters,  a  dull  knowledge.  It  may  he  lively  in  little  thinga ; 
it  may  conceive  vividly  the  shape  and  culonr  of  a  dresa,  or  the  style  of  m 
building,  because  no  man  can  be  so  ignorant  aa  not  to  have  a  distinct 
notion  of  these  in  hia  own  timea ;  he  mnal  have  a  full  conception  of  the 
coat  he  weara  and  the  houae  he  lives  in.  Bat  the  past  ia  reflected  to  ns 
by  the  present ;  ao  far  aa  we  see  and  understand  the  preient,  ao  far  we 
CUD  see  and  understand  the  paet ;  so  far,  but  no  farther.  And  this  is  tlie 
reason  why  scholars  and  antiquarians,  nay,  and  men  calling  themselves 
historians  alao,  have  written  so  uninstructively  of  the  ancient  world  ;  they 
could  do  no  otherwise,  for'lhey  did  not  oaderslaod  the  world  around  them. 
How  can  be  L-omprehend  tbe  parties  of  other  days  who  has  no  clear  no- 
tion of  those  of  hia  own  P  What  sense  can  he  Iiave  of  the  progress  of 
the  great  contest  of  human  affairs  in  its  earlier  stages,  when  it  rages 
around  him  al  tlua  actual  moment  unnoticed,  or  felt  to  be  no  more  tlian 
a  mere  indistinct  hubbub  of  sounds  and  confusion  of  weapons  ?  What 
cause  is  at  issue  in  the  combat,  he  knows  not.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  who  feels  his  own  timea  keenly,  to  whom  Ihey  are  a  positive 
reality)  with  a  good  and  evil  distinctly  perceived  in  them,  auch  a  man 
will  write  a  lively  and  impreasive  account  of  past  times,  even  though  his 
knowledge  be  insufficient  and  his  prejudices  strong.  This,  I  think,  istlie 
merit  of  Mitford,and  it  ia  a  great  one.  His  very  anti-Jacobin  partialities, 
much  as  they  have  interfered  with  the  fairneaa  of  his  biatory,  have  yet 
completely  saved  it  from  being  dull.  He  took  an  interest  in  the  parties 
of  Greece,  because  he  was  alive  to  the  parties  of  his  own  time ;  tie  de- 
scribed the  popular  party  in  Athens  just  as  be  would  have  described  the 
Wbiga  of  England ;  he  was  unjust  Io  Denioathenes  becauNe  he  would 
have  been  unjust  to  Mr  Fox.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
was  limited,  and  so  was  bin  learning  altogether ;  but  becauae  he  was  an 
English  gentleman  who  felt  and  underatood  the  state  of  thinga  around 
him,  and  entered  warmly  into  its  parties,  therefore  he  was  able  to  write 
a  history  of  Greece,  which  has  the  great  charm  of  reality;  and  which,  if 
I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience,  is  re^d  at  first  with  interett)  apd 
retains  ita  hold  firmly  on  the  memory.' — (P.  108.) 

If  the  meaning  of  tliia  passage  only  were,  that  the  historian  is 
better  qualifiei!  for  hia  task  whose  mind  is  rich  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  he  Ures  in,  (which  seems  to  have  been  a  part  at 
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least  of  Dr  Aniold's  conception,  from  tbe  instance  he  afterwards 
gives  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigli,)  no  one  could  hesitate  to  admit  its 
truth.  But  if  it  is  meant  that  a  good  historian  must  also  be 
interested  in  modern  controversies,  and  make  his  history  subser- 
vient to  the  object  of  influenciiig  the  convictions  of  his  readers 
respecting  them,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  he  is  not 
rattier  describing  what  has  been  called  the  philosophy  of  history, 
than  Ustory  itself.  And  it  would  assuredly  require  a  very  severe 
and  vigorous  judtrment — indeed,  a  greater  degree  of  impartiality 
and  inaccessibility  to  passion  and  pr^udice  than  we  can  fairly 
expect  from  man — for  a  historian,  who  has  the  present^  full  in 
ught,  and  strongly  exciting  his  imagination,  to  be  calm  and  just 
in  bis  review  of  the  past.  Mitford's  History  of  Greece  may, 
for  ought  we  know,  he  an  attractive  work,  and  so  may  Cob- 
hett'i  Hislon/ of  the  Re/brmalion;  but,  after  all,  the  interest  they 
excite  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  a  cli^vcr  political  pamphleL 
But  it  could  not  be  sud  of  Gibbon,  Hume,  or  Robertson,  ot 
Ranke,  or  even  Df  Arnold's  great  master  Niebuhr,  that  they 
display  the  habit  of  continually  viewing  the  past  in  combination 
witD  the  present ;  and  yet,  who  will  venture  to  call  them  mere 
antiquarians  ?  Histories  such  as  theirs  have  all  the  excellence 
which  belongs  to  the  ablest  order  of  conversation*, — where  the 
speaker,  while  he  condenses  the  information  which  he  has  to  im- 
part, leaves,  at  the  same  time,  graeefuily  but  incidentally,  the  im- 
presuon  of  the  fulness  of  his  knonledge  on  other  subjects.  His- 
tory, such  as  Dr  Arnold  would  prefer  it — and  his  own  historical 
works  afford  examples  of  the  kind — would  rather  resemble  the 
brilliant  talk  of  very  clever  speakers,  who  cannot  tell  us  what  we 
want  to  know  without  adorning  the  narration  with  inferences  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  a  hundred  distant  sources. 

We  prefer,  to  this  attempt  to  fix  the  true  historical  eharacler, 
the  following  pointed  sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  style  in 
different  bistoriaoi;  and  its  importance  as  an  indication  of  the 
degree  of  value  to  be  reposed  in  them  as  authorities.  Any  reader 
who  is  conversant  with  this  branch  of  literature,  will  readily  find 
names  to  fit  the  following  characters : — 

'  Tlie  msin  thing  to  took  to  is,  of  conme,  his  work  itteir.  Here  the 
very  style  gives  ns  sn  impreision  by  no  means  to  be  dismissed.  If  it  is 
very  heavy  and  cumbroaa,  it  indicBtes  either  a  dull  man  or  a  pompous 
msn,  or  at  least  a  alow  snd  awkward  man  ;  if  it  be  tawdry,  and  full  of 
comraonplsces  ennnciawd  with  grest  solemnity,  the  writer  is  most  likely 
a  silly  maa  ;  if  it  be  highly  sntithelical,  and  fall  of  nniMnal  expreMions, 
or  artificial  ways  of  sisiiog  a  plaiu  thing,  the  writer  is  clearly  an  sffvcied 
mtn.  If  it  be  plain  and  aimple — always  clear,  hot  never  eloquent— the 
writer  may  be  a  very  sensible  man,  but  ia  too  Lard  and  dry  to  be  a  very 
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great  roan.  IF,  en  the  oiber  hand,  it  w  alwayi  eloquent,  rich  in  illmtra- 
tiunR,  full  of  animation,  but  too  aniformlj  bo,  and  witlioat  the  relief  of 
Bioifile  and  qoiet  paassget,  we  muni  admire  the  writer's  genius  in  a  very 
]ii)[h  degree;  htil  we  may  fiiar  that  he  is  too  continually  excited  to  hare 
attained  to  the  highest  wiaitum,  fur  that  w  nereKsarily  caiin.  In  this 
manner  the  mere  language  of  an  hiilorian  will  furnish  os  with  something 
of  a  key  to  his  mind  ;  and  will  tell  us,  or  at  least  give  ua  canse  to  pre- 
ume,  in  what  his  inain  strength  lies,  nnd  in  what  he  is  deficient.' — 
■  P.  384.) 

Wu  cannot  place  the  distinction  between  the  anticjuary  and 
historian  exactly  where  Dr  Arnold  places  it ;  but  without  en- 
deavounng  at  present  to  establish  another,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  attempt  to  draw  it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  writer.  The 
taults  of  his  manner  (for  such  we  would  call  them,  if  faults  tbejr 
are,  rather  than  faults  of  style,  which  in  all  his  writings  ia- 
good)  arise  from  over- eagerness  in  illustration  and  compari- 
son. If  blemishes  in  historical  composition,  they  are  peculiar 
merits  in  the  work  of  education.  Xbey  are  among  the  talents  by 
which  he  was  so  eminently  successful  in  exciting  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  young,  in  the  studies  to  which  he  directed  them.  What  we 
may  term  the  youthfulness  of  his  manner — his  luxuriant  discur- 
siveness, when  a  passage  in  Livy  invites  him  to  a  discussion  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  or  a  chapter 
of  Thucydides  to  speculations  on  the  politics  of  modern  repu)>- 
Ucs ; — this  constituted  its  great  charm  to  the  temper  of  younger 
men. 

And,  therefore,  those  very  qualities  which  possibly  detracted 
from  his  excellence  in  the  sober  character  of  a  historian,  were 
such  as  to  render  him  the  most  effective  and  useful  of  teachers 
in  a  lecture-room.  This  is  one  of  the  many  respects  in  which 
bis  loss  must  be  felt,  and  felt  as  at  present  irreparable,  in  thai 
university  to  which  he  had  been,  for  so  brief  a  space,  attached  aa 
a  Professor.  Not  Oxford  only,  but  England,  has  need  of  mindg 
such  as  his,  in  respect  of  all  those  higher  qualities  which  we  have 
endeavoured  faintly  to  delineate.  Men  who  can  follow  truth  with 
a  devotion  so  exclusive  as  to  leave  room  for  no  other  idol — mea 
who  can  enter  eagerly  into  all  the  great  controversies  of  their 
day,  and  yet  allow  no  exclusive  sect  or  faction  the  honour  of 
counting  them  as  adherents — men  who  do  not  shun  the  entangle- 
ments of  party  spirit  from  cowardice  or  from  apathy,  but  who 
resist  it  as  a  temptation,  and  despise  it  as  a  weakness^men 
whose  whole  life  and  convetwt^on  bear  testimony  to  the  deep 
importance  they  attach  to  religious  truth,  and  yet  free  from 
every  taint  of  controversial  unfairness  and  theological  rancour ; — 
Buch  men  are  scarce  and  precious  in  all  timet,  and  the  absorb- 
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ing  nature  of  our  party  interests  seems  to  render  them  scarcer 
every  day.  But  at  present,  we  are  only  regarding  the  promise 
wliich  he  was  giving  of  a  scarcely  inferior  kind  of  usefnlness,  in 
belping  to  turn,  if  possible,  the  very  mischievous  direction  which 
haa  been  given  to  youthful  thought  and  enterprise  of  late  years, 
and  especially  in  his  university. 

Almost  every  one  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  recent  tbeolo^ 
gical  controversies  which  have  had  their  birth  in  Oxford;  few 
have  looked  to  the  elFect  which  the  controversial  spirit  has  pro- 
duced on  the  tone  and  character  of  that  university  as  regards  its 
primary  object — education.  When  first  the  theological  '  roove- 
raent'  began  —  that  is  to  say,  about  ten  years  ago — there  was 
excited  at  the^me  time  in  both  universities,  but  especially  in 
Oxford,  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  studitfs 
and  occupations  of  the  place.  It  was  the  common  language  of  all 
those  who  deemed  that  the  frame  and  temper  of  society  needed 
an  extensive  renovation,  that  this  renovation  must  begin  with 
the  young.  The  presumptuous  turn  of  mind,  the  reliance  on 
intellectual  ability,  supposed  to  result  from  instruction  address- 
ing itself  to  the  intellect  alone,  were  to  be  corrected  by  a 
strong  diversion  in  favour  of  a  more  subjective  course  of  study. 
The  student  was  to  be  imbued  with  principles  and  tastes,  rather 
than  positive  acquirements.  The  main  object  of  tfae  instruc- 
tor was  to  be  the  formation  of  moral  character  by  habit,  not 
the  imparting  what  i«  commonly  called  learning.  Nay,  much 
was  to  be  unlearnt — much  rubbish  taken  down  before  men  could 
begin  afresh  on  the  old  foundations — much  of  the  sciolism  of  re- 
cent centuries  removed ; — natural  science  and  literary  acquirement 
to  be  brought  down  from  that  undue  exaltation  to  which  they 
had  been  raised  in  modern  times,  by  generations  wanting  in  the 
habits  of  reverence  and  earnestness  of  feeling.  Catholic  theo- 
logy, and  Moral  Philosophy  in  accordance  with  Catholic  doctrine^ 
were  to  be  the  main  foundations  of  the  improved  education  of 
these  newer  days;  science  and  literature  were  not,  indeed,  to  be 
neglected,  but  to  be  cultivated  as  in  subordination  only  to  these 
great  '  architectonic'  sciences,  and  discarded  wherever  th&y  could 
not  be  forced  into  such  subjection.  And  thus  a  new  generation 
was  to  be  trained,  in  which  inferiority  in  respect  «f  mere  obfeclive 
knowledge,  if  such  should  really  ensue,  was  to  be  far  more  than 
compensated  by  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  immortal  part — the 
nobler  discipline  of  piety  and  obedience.  Such  aspirations  may 
be  traced  in  most  of  the  many  writings  on  the  university  system 
which  the  crisis  of  those  days  brought  out;  while  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  the  subject,  know  full 
well  how  deep  a  tipctnre  has  been  introduced  into  the  actual  stu- 
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dies  and  habits  of  both  places,  but  especially  of  Oxford,  by  the 
prevalence  of  riews  suco  as  these,  expressed  by  ene^etic  men,    ' 
in  language  at  once  startling  and  attmctire. 

Nor  do  we  imagine  that  tbo«e  views  are  altered  now.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  authors  would  agree  with 
us  as  to  the  consequences  which  we  cannot  but  believe  to  bare 
proceeded  from  the  practical  realization  of  their  wishes.  Yet  that 
the  facts  themselves,  of  which  we  complain,  exist,  they  would 
hardly  deny.  Their  endeavour  was  undoubtedly  a  lofty  one ;  and 
how  far  it  may  prove  s  vain  one,  must  as  yet  be  in  great  measure 
matter  of  conjecture.  Jt  remains  to  be  proved,  whether  or  not 
they  have  not  proceeded  on  a  forgetfulness  of  the  real  import- 
ance and  value  of  mere  positive  knowledge  in  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  man.  Because  the  connexion  between  intellectual  and 
moral  cultivation  is  not  obvious  and  direct,  it  is  easily  passed 
over.  Nor  do  we  suppo§e  that  it  can  ever  be  fully  appreciated, 
except  by  those  who  are  prepared,  with  ourselves,  to  recognize 
the  great  principles ; — that  all  learning  is  discipline — all  discipline 
self-denial — all  self-denial  has  the  nature  oi  virtue :  and  that, 
by  consequence,  however  wide  or  strange  the  corollary  may 
seem,  he  who  knows  the  first  propositions  of  Euclid  is,  in  so 
far,  better  than  be  who  does  not ;  ay,  though  both  may  have 
been  equally  untaught  to  pray,  and  may  have  formed  of  their 
Creator  no  more  than  the  confused  terrific  image  entertained  by 
the  wildest  of  savage  minds.  But,  even  without  going  thus  far, 
few  can  have  failed  to  observe  the  importance  of  the  acquisition 
of  positive  knowledge,  in  withdrawing  the  mind  from  over  con- 
templation of  self  and  its  attributes.  It  gives  the  faculties  another 
world  to  work  in,  besides  that  microcosm  within  which  the  in- 
fluences of  hopes  and  fears,  pride,  ambition,  vain-glory,  are 
continually  working  to  retain  them.  It  corrects  the  passions, 
by  substituting  an  excitement  of  a  different  order;  it  encou- 
rages generous  sentiment,  because  it  has  no  immediate  object 
but  truth,  irrespective  of  advantage ;  it  encourages  candid  and 
honest  habits  of  mind,  because  the  truth  which  it  holds  out  is 
one  which  party  feeling  and  prejudice  have  comparatively  little 
interest  in  perverting.  It  has,  of  course,  like  every  human  pur> 
suit,  its  own  temptations  to  vanity  and  presumption ;  but  now 
infinitely  less  engrossing  and  dangerous  than  those  which  attend 
on  studies  whi(£  directly  interest  the  heart,  and  provoke  it* 
stronger  feelings  I 

To  substitute,  therefore,  as  the  main  instruments  of  education, 
for  the  studies  of  science,  history,  and  literature,  those  which  have 
for  their  immediate  object  the  awakening  and  strengthening  of 
the  moral  perceptions,  is  to  abandon  that  discipline  which  baa  an 
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indirect,  bat  not  the  less  powerful,  iaSuence  in  enXar^ng  anj 
strengthening  the  moral  faculty ; — for  that  nhich  has  indeed  for  it« 
direct  object  moral  improvement,  but  is  apt,  by  a  strong  and  neces* 
aary  under-current  of  action,  to  narrow  and  distort  that  very  por- 
tion of  man's  nature  it  is  intended  to  improve.  The  study  of  Ethi-r 
cal  philosophy  may  be  admirably  adapted  to  harmonize  the  general 
education  of  the  mind ;  to  recall  it  to  itself — its  own  duties  and  con- 
stitution— from  too  wide  a  wandering  over  the  far  more  attractive 
fields  of  external  truth.  But  to  have  thisefiWct,  it  must  be  admi> 
niatered  as  a  corrective  only.  To  make  it  practically  the  lead- 
ing discipline,  and  render  others  dependent  on  it,  is  mental  ruin. 
It  is  in  itself  a  study  fraught  with  danger;  it  throws  the  mind 
back  on  itself,  fills  it  with  an  enf^rossing,  and  perhaps  morbid, 
habit  of  self-analysis ;  and  eventually,  and  not  very  indirectly,  of 
self-worship.  But  independently  of  this,  teach  it  as  you  will,  it 
must  be  taught  on  a  system.  That  system  must  rest  on  arbi- 
trary axioms — axioms  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  are  self- 
evident — axioms  in  the  defence  of  which  the  feelings  must  in  the 
first  place  be  enlisted.  But  he  whose  heart  and  faculties  are 
wrapt  up  in  attachment  to  a  system — be  that  system  truth  itself — 
inevitably  comes  to  love  it  and  defend  it,  not  because  it  js  trutb^ 
but  because  it  is  his  system.  This  is  the  danger  which  beset^ 
even  the  learner  of  abstract  knowledge  ;  how  infinitely  more  hiof 
who  pursues  studies  in  which  the  conclusions  are  practical,  and  in 
which  to  err  is  to  incur  moral  danger !  And  how  much  the  peri^ 
is  increased,  when  philosophy  is  carefully  enrolled  in  support 
of  a  theological  Bcheme-~involved,  as  it  were,  in  the  quarrels  of 
dogmatic  theology — in  the  strife  which  swells  every  heart,  and 
lends  bitterness  to  every  tongue,  in  the  little  world  which  sur- 
rounds the  pupil ; — when,  in  the  language  of  an  able  Oxford 
writer,  the  Church  is  made  to  *  fix  the  true  point  of  view  from 
'  which  all  other  truths  may  be  seen  in  their  real  forms  and  pro- 
*  portions ! '  But  from  the  moment  that  truth,  as  such,  and  irre- 
spectively of  particular  ends,  ceases  to  be  the  m«n  object  pro- 
posed to  the  mind  in  tuition,  farewell  to  honesty,  openness,  and 
independence  of  character.  For  truly,though  severely,  was  it  said, 
by  one,  too,  who  has  had  no  slight  share  in  fashioning  the  popu- 
lar philosophy  of  the  present  day,  that  he  who  loves  Christianity 
better  than  truth,  will  soon  love  his  own  sect  better  than  Chris- 
tianity, and  end  by  loving  himself  better  than  either. 

Again,  in  teaching  reverence  for  the  distant  past,  those  whose 
views  we  are  at  present  considering  have  thought  themselves  jus- 
tified in  using  a  tone  of  great  bitterness — -great  scorn — we  must 
add  of  great  self-exaltation,  in  speaking  of  the  present  and  the 
immediate  past.     They  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  hold  up  tlte 
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opinions  and  sentiments  of  tbe  ages  immediately  preceding  our 
own,  and  of  by  far  tbe  ^eaterpartoftbe  world  at  tbe  present  day, 
to  utter  contempt;  to  show  the  futility  of  the  objects  most  Talued, 
the  worthlessness  of  the  knowledge  most  esteemed.  This  they 
scarcely  could  do,  without  affording  infinite  encourae^ement  to 
that  worst  kind  of  vanity,  the  thinking  ouraelres  wise  above  those 
around  os  ; — a  far  preater  temptation,  as  Dr  Arnold  himself  has 
acutely  remarked,  than  that  of  undervaluing  those  who  have  lived 
before  us.  '  Our  personal  Buperiority  seems  much  more  ad- 
♦vanced  by  decrying  onr  contemporanea,  than  by  decrying  our 

*  fathers.     The  dead  are  not  oar  real  rivals ;  nor  is  pride  very 

*  much  gratified  by  asserting  a  superiority  over  those  who  cannot 
'  deny  it.  It  is  far  more  tempting  to  personal  vanity  to  think 
'  ourselves  Che  only  wise  amongst  a  generation  of  fools,  than  to 
•glory  in  belonging  to  a  wise  generation,  where  our  personal 

*  wisdom,  be  it  what  it  may,  cannot  at  least  have  the  distinction 

*  of  singularity.'  The  influence  of  the  prejudices  thus  excited  on 
tbe  moral  character  is  bad  enough  ;  but  on  intellectual  pro- 
gress it  is  destruction.  The  fruits  of  the  recent  fashion  of  dccry- 
fag  mere  scientific  pursuits,  or  mere  literary  studies,  as  unworthV) 
frivolous,  or  dangerous,  are  terribly  apparent  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  Oxford.  Here,  at  least,  we  shall  scarcely  meet  with  a 
contradiction.  Tbe  gradnal  desertion  of  the  lecture  rooms,  in 
which  knowledge  not  absolutely  connected  with  University  dis- 
cipline is  imparted,  is  notorious.  The  utter  absence  of  all  spirft 
for  investigation  of  every  sort,  except  in  polemic  theology  and 
one  or  two  inferior  pursuits  of  taste,  is  the  subject,  even  there,  of 
general  lamentation.  Natural  Philosophy,  indeed,  while  disre- 
earded  by  all,  is  absolutely  discountenanced  by  many,  from  simi- 
lar reasons  to  that  which  the  late  King  of  Naples  was  wont  t» 
give  for  refusing  grants  of  money  to  unroll  the  Herculanean  manu- 
scripts;— namely,  that  somethmg  might  be  discovered  therein 
which  would  overturn  the  Christian  religion,  and  then  his  Majesty 
would  never  get  absolution.  Historical  study  seems  alto^rether  at 
an  end,  except  in  tbe  single  province  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities: 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen  it  ingeniously  remarked  by  a  writer  of 
tbe  Oxford  school,  all  history  is  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
written on  Church  principles.  Nay,  tbe  very  special  studies  of 
nnder-graduates  are  no  longer  pursued  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of 
former  times:  classical  acholarship  is  declining.  We  saw  it 
stated  the  other  day,  in  a  Journal  favourable  to  the  present 

*  movement,'  that  the  art  of  prose  Latin  composition  is  absolutely 
lost  at  Oxford.  To  borrow  agiun  the  forciole  language  of  Lh* 
Arnold  : — •  The  two  great  parties  of  the  Christian  world  have 

*  each  their  own  standard  of  truth  by  which  they  try  all  things — 
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'  Scripttire  on  tlie  one  hand;  the  voice  of  the  Church  ab  the  other. 

*  To  Dotb,  therefore,  the  pure  intellectunl  movement  is  not  only 

*  unwelcome,  but  they  dislike  it.  It  will  qu(;stion  what  they  will 
'  not  allow  to  be  questioned :  it  may  arrive  at  conclusions  which 

*  they  would  reeard  as  impious.  And  therefore  in  an  age'  (or 
seat)  *  of  religious  movement  particularly,  the  spirit  of  intellec- 
'  tual  movement  soon  finds  itself  proscribed  rather  than  counte- 

*  nanced.' 

Thus  much,  at  least,  is  matter  of  general  observation, — that 
while  the  loss  is  certain,  the  gain  in  higher  respects  is  worse  than 
questionable ;  that  much  has  been  lost,  along  with  knowledge 
itself,  of  the  habits  of  mind  which  attend  an  ardent  pursuit,  of 
knowledge — of  manly  candour,  of  extended  sympathies,  of  ihat 
generous,  frank  enthusiasm  so  graceful  in  the  young ;  that  a  cap- 
tious, close,  exclusive  spirit,  is  apt  to  grow  on  the  mind,  under  the 
discipline  and  associations  now  prevailing — producing  in  vigo- 
rous natures  a  concentrated  hf  at,  instead  of  an  expansive  warmth: 
this  is  complained  of,  we  know  not  how  justly,  but  seems  to 
follow  as  a  not  unnatural  consequence.  For  this,  and  much 
more,  Oxford  has  to  thank  the  peculiar  exertions  of  the  ablest 
and  most  active  among  her  present  teachers,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  them. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  awake  now.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  men  of  really  superior  minds,  such  as  many  of 
those  of  whom  we  speak,  can  be  content  in  observing  the  decay 
of  knowledge  around  them ;  or  the  loss  of  interest  in  those 
pursuits  to  which  the  youthful  disposition  should  seem  adapted, 
it  appears  to  be  the  very  earnest  endeavour  of  many  of  tliem, 
to  keep  the  minds  of  those  under  actual  pupilage  as  far  as  pos- 
sible unpolluted  by  that  black  and  bitter  Styx  of  controversy 
which  envelopes  the  region.  But  this  is  utterly  impossible, 
unless  they  could  influence  also — which  in  this  flirection  they 
cannot — the  minds  and  studies  of  that  body  of  which  the  con- 
dition forms  by  far  the  best  test  of  the  state  of  education  at 
our  universities.  We  mean  those  who  have  passed  their  short 
academical  course,  but  are  still  detained  by  various  duties  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  young  tbemselveSf  although,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
structors of  those  still  younger — for  they  form  the  class  which 
gives  the  tone  to  the  studious  part  of  those  under  discipline. 
Bo  long  as  theoloi^ical  controversy  forms  the  great  excitement 
and  interest  of  their  lives,  so  long  it  will  exercise  its  miserable 
influence  on  the  education  in  which  they  assist.  However 
honestly  disposed^  the  tutor  whose  head  is  in  a  whirl  with 
the  religious  battles  of  Convocation,  cannot  get  up  among  bis 
pupils  much  enthusiasm  about  the  Punic  or  Peloponnesiao  war. 
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Where  hb  mind  mechanically  leads,  theira  wUl  follow.  Nor 
wilf  the  tone  of  society,  out  of  academical  hours,  assist  lo  sup- 
plying the  stimulus  of  better  and  more  vigorous  speculation  ;  for 
society  at  Oxford — that  is,  the  society  of  the  intelligeiit  and 
active  part  of  its  denizens — is  become  dead  and  spiritless — pAiBr- 
lyzed  from  the  dread  which  prevails  of  giviog  mutual  offence. 
Men  stand  carefully  aloof  from  free  intercourse  with  each  other 
on  questions  which  excite  them,  and  the  place  supplies  no  topics 
of  oentral  and  harmless  interest.  Add  to  this,  the  thousand 
temptations  to  take  sides,  to  enlist  in  parties — the  sad  want  of 
importance  of  those,  old  or  young,  who  in  agitated  societies  ke«p 
aloof  from  agitation.  Talent,  enthusiasm,  self-importance,  ec- 
centricity, all  take  one  and  the  same  direction ; — the  able  are 
eauly  drawn  in  by  the  desire  to  shine ;  and  fools,  because  tbey 
have  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  in  no  other  way  can  a  fool 
become  a  man  of  consequence. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  influence  which  this  combination 
of  deteriorating  causes  may  have  on  the  prospects  of  the  rising 
generation.  Fa  didna  nottria,'  exclaimed  the  old  chronicler,  who 
in  his  barbarous  age  saw  and  felt  the  moral  darkness  extend- 
ing itself,  along  with  the  decline  of  that  culture,  of  which*  in 
these  enlightened  times,  some  men  seem  to  fancy  that  we  have 
a.  surfeit — va  ditbu»  noatris,  quia  periil  tbtdium  UUerarum  a 
nobis!  We  know  full  wtU  the  elements  of  greatness  which  exist 
St  Oxford.  They  need  no  other  proof  than  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  has  proceeded  from  thence  for  the  last  ten  years 
for  good  or  for  evih  We  know,  too,  that  with  all  the  degrading 
effects  of  its  present  condition  on  its  usefulness  as  a  place  of  in- 
struction, the  very  violence  of  its  controversies  has  not  been 
without  direct  intellectual  influence,  in  avakeniug  and  pointing 
the  enewes  of  dispositions  of  a  peculiar  order.  But  what  the 
general  class  of  minds  which  its  present  system  produces  need 
above  all  things,  is  a  stimulus  to  a  more  natural  and  more  inde- 
pendent action. 

This  is  precisely  what  talents  like  those  of  Dr  Arnold  were 
fitted  to  give ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  his  loss  is  nothing 
less  than  a  national  calamity.  Both  his  virtues,  lofty  as  they 
were,  and  his  talents  were  of  an  eminently  practical  order ;  nor 
were  his  very  peculiarities  without  their  usefulness.  If  he  had 
been  s  severer  analyst  than  he  was — a  man  of  judgment  more 
free  from  the  impulses  of  the  affections — a  man  less  solicitous 
about  the  polemics  of  his  day— more  patient  in  investigation, 
and  less  ready  to  grasp  at  obvious  solutions  of  difficulties — in 
one  word,  less  of  a  th»)ri8t ;  he  might  have  been  greater  as  a 
literary  maa;  but  he  could  scarcely  lisve  possessed,  along  with 
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these  faculties,  bis  own  diatinctive  excellence.  His  mode  of 
action,  in  his  university  sphere,  as  his  lectures  prove,  would 
have  been,  not  to  endeavour  forcibly  to  tear  away  his  audience 
from  their  accustomed  associations,  and  make  at  once  of  youngs 
theolo^ang  and  moralists  a  new  race  of  impartial  enquirers  ;  but 
to  brings  them  to  the  gtudy  of  the  past,  as  it  were,  through  the  pre- 
sent ;  to  appeal  to  their  acquired  sympathies,  to  arj^ ue  with  their 
prejudices ;  to  lead  them  thus  gradually,  and  by  the  very  means 
of  the  tendencies  and  propensities  he  found  in  them,  into,  purer 
and  freer  fields  of  enquiry  than  those  in  which  tbey  were  accus- 
tomed to  expatiate.  We  are  far  from  estimadng  bis  prospects  of 
ultimate  success  by  the  popularity  which  attended  bis  first  ap[- 
pearance  in  his  professional  character.  The  extraordinary  con- 
course of  hearers  which  greeted  him,  was  partly  a  homage  to  hip 
high  character;  partly  attracted  by  a  certain  fasbion  which  his 
name  bad  acquired  from  various  ipcidental  circumstances.  Such 
popularity  be  neither  coveted  nor  invited  ;  for  no  one  could  be 
more  entirely  free  from  affectation  and  vanity — qualities  belong- 
ing to  minds  of  a  very  inferior  order  to  bis.  But  it  afforded 
him  an  advantage  at  the  outset,  which  His  singular  powers  of 
illustration  and  discursive  eloquence — big  art  of  rendering  attrac- 
tive every  subject  be  touched — would  have  amply  qualified  him 
to  sustain.  Short,  indeed,  was  the  period  allotted  to  him,  and 
barely  sufficient  even  thus  to  indicate  the  road  which  he  would 
have  pursued.  We  have  a  high  respect  for  the  character  and 
abilities  of  the  gentleman  who  has  succeeded  biro ;  and  rejoice 
to  find  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  this  Instance  as  in  some  others, 
has  exhibited  predilections  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
liberal  body  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  all  the  distinguished  ranks 
out  of  which  the  Minister  had  to  make  his  eeleciion,  could  not 
have  afforded  the  equal  of  him  who  is  departed,  for  the  present 
emergency. 
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Art.  IV.— I.  Mimotre  en  Faoetir  de  la  Liberti  det  CuUea,     Par 

Alexandre  ViNET.    -Svo.     a  Paris:  1828. 
2.    The  Articles  treated  on  in   Tract  90  reconndertdt  and  their 

Interpretation  vindicated  i  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Jiift 

D.D.y  Gmon  of  Ou-Ut  Church.     By  the  Rer.  B.  B.  Posey, 

D.D.     8ro.     Oxford:  1^41. 

fl^HB  metempsychosis  of  error  \s  a  corions  phenomenoB. 
-^  Though  not  immortal,  it  transmigrates  through  maDr 
forms  of  heing  before  it  is  finally  destroyed.  Apparently  dead, 
buried,  rotten — consigned  to  dust  and  darkness  so  loag  ago,  that 
the  very  volumes  in  which  it  lies  entombed  are  worm-eaten,  and 
the  controversies  in  which  it  seemingly  perished  no  longer  read, 
it  often  breathes  and  lives  ag«n  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and 
takes  its  place  amongst  *  the  things  that  are ; ' — not  usually,  it 
is  true,  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  disappeared — in  that  it 
would  not  be  lightly  tolerated  again — but  in  a  shape  adapted  to 
new  tia)es  and  circumstances,  with  an  organization,  so  to  speak, 
which  qualities  it  to  exist  in  a  different  element  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  chryiialis  becomes  a  gaudy  butterfly,  misleading 
into  a  foolish  chiite  thousands  of  those  overgrown  hoys  of  the 
human  family,  who  perchance  would  have  dettpised  it  in  its  ori- 
ginal deformity. 

At  thi))  we  are  not  to  wonder ;  for  if  error  paiues  through  many 
changi'!>,  il  is  because  human  nature  is  still  the  same.  In  every 
Buccesi«ive  age  are  reproduced  minds  with  all  the  tendencies 
which  have  characterized  those  of  the  past;  with  the  same  affi- 
nities  for  special  classes  of  error,  or  the  same  disposition  to  exag- 
gerate and  distort  truth  itself  into  subxtantial  falsehood.  Such 
minds  may  be,  and  usually  are,  modified  by  the  age  in  which  they 
live,  the  education  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  been  developed  ;  but  they 
exist,  and  with  an  idiosyncrasy  so  marked,  that  even  if  they  have 
never  been  stimulated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  theories  of  (hose 
who  have  erred,  and  been  confuted  before  them,  they  often  ex- 
hibit an  invincible  tendency  to  similar  extravagances.  What 
Thucydides  has  said  of  the  parallelisms  which  we  may  per- 
petually expect  in  political  history,  is  almost  as  applicable  to 
the  history  of  opinions  : — yiyti/iint  /tit  %a>  ati  ieiii.ita.  cai;  St  q  ainj 
putisaviguwrp,  ^aXXot  ii,  xa/ijffu;^a/nf(i,  Ka/  riufiiitei  iiriWay/iina.  .  . 
Yet  have  we  reason  to  hope  well  of  the  ultimate  destinies  of  our 
race  ;  and  to  believe  that  the  progress  towards  the  final  triumph 
of  Truth  and  Right  is  steady  and  certain,  in  spite  of  the  alter- 
nate fiux  and  reflux  of  the  tide. 
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The  remarks  just  made  on  the  resuscitation  of  ancient  error  at 
distant  intervals,  and  in  new  forms,  have  been  signally  illustrated 
in  that  great  controveny,  or  rather  complication  of  controversies* 
to  which  the  discussion  of  what  are  called  '  High  Church  Prin- 
ciples,' has  recently  given  rise;  and  to  none  of  the  antique 
novelties  (if  we  may  use  such  an  expression)  commended  to 
us  by  the  advocates  of  those  principles,  are  they  more  applicable, 
than  to  the  doctrines  recently  propounded  by  one  and  another  of 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Right  of  Private  Judgment'  Of 
all  the  peculiarities  of  this  modern- antique  School,  none,  in  our 
opinion,  is  of  graver  import  or  of  darker  omen,  than  its  hatred, 
more  or  less  disguised,  of  this  great  principle. 

Few,  in  the  present  day,  would  seek  the  restoratitHi  of  the 
brutal,  or  rather  diabolical  laws  of  ancient  persecution,  any  more 
than  they  would,  even  if  the  choice  were  given  them,  breathe  life 
into  the  bones  of  a  Gardiner  or  a  Bonner.  To  take  those  laws  ex- 
pressly under  protection,  in  defiance  both  of  reason  and  experience; 
■n  defiance  of  the  arguments  of  such  men  as  Taylor,  ChiUingworth, 
Bayle,  Locke,  and  others  scarcely  less  illustrious  ;  above  all,  in 
denance  of  the  terrible  condemnation  supplied  in  the  records  of 
persecution  itself,  were  the  sheerest  insanity.  Whatever  some 
may  secretly  wish,  not  only  are  hanging  and  burning  for  religious 
opinions  abolished;  but  even  the  more  'moderate  forms'  of  per- 
secution, as  our  ancestors  facetiously  called  them,  and  which  its 
sturdier  advocates  despised  as  poor  peddling  arts — the  thumb- 
screw, branding,  the  pillory,  incarceration,  bauishment — are  quite 
out  of  date.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  might  be  sure  that 
any  attempts  to  revive  ancient  error  in  relation  to  the  '  Kight  of 
Private  Judgment'  would  be  very  cautious;  and  such,  with  some 
exceptions  which  have  equally  movtd  our  abhorrenc*  and  indig- 
nation, we  have  found  them  to  be.  Not  only  would  expediency 
dictate  moderation,  if  the  public  is  to  be  induced  to  listen  at  all ; 
but  we  trust  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  even  amongst 
men  who  cherish  *  High  Church  Principles,*  honour  and  con- 
science would  alike  recoil  from  the  employment  of  the  an- 
cient methods  under  any  modifications.  How  far,  indeed,  such 
men  may  sympathize  with  the  views  on  which  we  shall  presently 
animadvert — whether,  though  they  do  not  at  present  avow  it,  they 
may  not,  as  in  other  cases,  have  their  esoteric  doctrine  to  which  the 
public  is  not  yet  to  be  ad  mi  tted~~  whether  that  '  reserve'  which 
they  advocate  '  in  the  communication  of  religious  truth '  be  not 
operating  here  also — we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Our  hope  is, 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  question,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  •  Kight  of  Private  Judgment,'  would  not  actually  resort  to 
any  of  the  exploded  forms  of  persecution.     At  all  events,  we 
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•hall  not  bcliere  they  would,  except  where  they  expreasly  tell  oa 
BO.  Wc  flatter  ounelre*  they  would  not  find  it  bo  etay  to  throw 
off  the  spirit  of  their  own  tge,  as  to  apcJogice  for  the  excenes  of 
the  past ;  or  to  represB  the  best  feelings  of  their  hearts,  as  to 
quench  the  light  of  their  and  era  tendings .  We  shall,  accordingly, 
bring  no  indefinite  charges  against  any  body  of  men.  The  par- 
ticular modifications  of  opinion  to  which  we  object  shall  be  n- 
ilerred  to  their  proper  authors ;  and  chapter  and  verse  duly 
dted  for  the  repreBentations  we  may  make  of  them.  But  wb^ 
tber  they  be  many  or  few  who  sympathize  with  the  more  reclc- 
leu  of  tne  modern  Propagandists  of  the  doctrine  of  persecution, 
we  do  not  antidpate  that  they  will  be  actually  successfuL  They 
never  can  be,  until  they  can  convert  the  present  into  the  past,  or 
make  the  wheels  of  time  roll  backward.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  their  attempts  can  be  safely  neglected ;  or  that 
their  opinions  are  not  sufficiently  dangerous  to  justify  severe 
animadversion.  Their  intrinsic  falsity,  absurdity,  and  inconsi»- 
tency,  would  be  ample  warrant  for  that.  But  when  we  reflect, 
further,  on  the  tendency  of  such  opinions  to  confound  and  per^ 
plez  the  unthinking — to  foster  malignity  of  temper — to  perpe- 
tuate  the  remnant  of  intolerance  which  still  dwells  amongst  us — 
to  endear  to  some  spiteful  minds  the  petty  forms  of  pereecn- 
tion  which  are 'still  within  their  reach — to  make  them  banker 
after  the  forbidden  indulgences  of  an  obsolete  cruelty — it  be- 
comes a  duty  to  denounce  them.  Nor  is  it  less  incumbent  to 
expose  those  more  plausible,  and  perhaps,  on  that  account,  more 
dangerous,  inTasions  of  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment,  which 
would  delude  multitudes  into  the  belief  that,  on  the  authority  of 
fallible  mortals  like  themselves,  they  may  repress  the  voice  of 
conscience,  receive  as  true  things  which  they  do  not  believe  to 
be  so,  and  practise  as  innocent  ntes  which  they  deem  forbidden. 
One  would  think  it  very  superfluous  at  tnis  time  of  day  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  the  *  Right  of  Private  Judgment,'  or  to 
guard  these  terms  against  misapprehension.  One  would  imagine 
that  any  mistakes  about  the  phrase,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
usually  understood,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  wilful ;  and,  in 
truth,  we  honestly  confess,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  regard  them 
in  any  other  light.  A  recent  writer,  however,  has  attempted  to 
show,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  '  Right  of 
Private  Judgment  would  be  usually  sud  to  be  exercised,  it  is  not 
in  fact  exercised  at  all.  Why  ?  Because  there  is  no  protracted, 
deliberate  examination  as  to  which  is  the  true  religion,  and 
a  decision  logically  formed  accordingly — education,  feeling, 
prejudice,  accident,  having  much  to  do  with  the  judgment  olu- 
mately  expressed  I    Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  ?     Does  this 
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frriter  iin^ne,  that  those  who  contend  for  the  '  Right  of  Pri- 
vate Judgment'  mean  that  none  can  actually  exercise  it  but 
those  who  bare  first  of  all  certified  themsel?es,  by  actual  in- 
spection of  the  proofs  adduced  in  favour  of  every  religion  that 
has  subsisted,  or  still  subsists,  in  the  world,  that  their  own  is 
the  only  true  one?  That  a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian,  con- 
sistently with  (he'exercise  of  his  '  Right  of  Private  Judgment,' 
unless  he  has  examined  and  deddea  whether  Hindooism  or 
Mahometanism  may  not  have  equal  claims  ?  Or  (confining  our- 
selves to  Christianity  alone)  that  he  cannot  be  a  Christian,  in 
virtue  of  the  exercise  of  the  '  Right  of  Private  Judgment,'  if  he 
has  not  profoundly  examined  the  wide  question  of  the  Christian 
evidences ;  or  a  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  unless  he  has  duly  pon- 
dered the  quinquarticular  controversy  P  Could  this  author  be  so 
ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  the  advocates  of  the  right  meant  this  ? 
It  is  notorious  that  writers  by  this  phrase  mean  toe  right  of  ttu^t- 
vidual/y  Judging — no  matter  what  the  grounds  of  that  judgment — 
what  is  religious  truth,  and  what  not ;  not  merely  the  abstract 
right  of  every  man  {though,  it  is  true,  each  has  it)  deliberately 
to  examine,  if  he  has  leisure  and  is  so  inclined,  any  or  all  sys- 
tems of  religion,  and  to  make  selection  of  that  which  he  deems  the 
true  accordingly ;  but  the  right — in  whatever  way  he  may  have 
arrived  at  his  actual  convictions  of  what  is  religious  truth — to 
muntain  and  express  that  conviction,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
means  beyond  those  of  argument  and  persuasion,  to  make  him 
think,  or  rather  (for  that  is  impossible  by  any  except  such  means) 
to  make  him  gay  otherwise.  In  a  word,  whether  the  phrase  be 
abstractedly  the  best  that  could  have  been  employed  or  not,  it  is 
chiefly  designed  to  disallow  the  right  oi  forcing  us  to  believe,  or 
profess  to  believe,  as  others  bid  us.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  is 
really  contended  for ;  and  it  implies  not  merely  the  right  to  judge 
for  ourselves,  but,  to  Jar  a*  coercion  i»  concerned,  the  right,  if  we 
please,  not  to  judge  at  all ;  for  though  no  man  has  a  moral  right 
to  be  in  the  wrong,  it  does  not  follow  that  another  man  has  the 
right  to  employ  force  to  reclaim  him  from  his  error.  Much 
needless  discussion  has  been  wasted  on  this  point  by  the  adver- 
saries of  this  doctrine,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  and  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain,  or  more  a  matter  of  daily  experience,  even 
where  religion  is  not  directly  in  question.  A  man  has  no  moral 
right  to  get  drunk  at  his  own  table ;  and  yet  he  has  a  right  to 
deal  very  unceremoniously  with  any  one  who  wonkl  by  force 
prevent  him.     And  so  in  a  thousand  other  cases. 

We  feel  almost  ashamed  ofhaving  been  compelled,  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  say  any  thing  in  explanation  of  the 
meaning  so  generally  and  notoriously  attached  to  the  phraaci 
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'  Rif{bt  of  Private  Judgment.'  Sucb  being  its  meaning,  however, 
we  feel  still  more  aihamcd  tbiit  there  are  to  be  found  any  who  will 
deny  the  rigbt  itself.  Yet  such  is  the  case  with  the  writer  to  whom 
we  have  juBt  reftirred,  and  who  has  incurred  the  additional  odium 
of  questioiiiti^  that  right,  even  as  limited — and,  one  would  have 
thought,  put  beyond  controverKy — by  his  own  absurd  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  To  one  who  was  diitpoaed  to  question  the  right,  it 
might  be  imagined  more  reasonable,  or  rather  lese  unreasonable, 
to  deny  it,  on  the  supptwtion  that  it  was  designed  to  protect  ail 
consciences,  whether  the  judgment  formed  was  the  result  of  deli- 
berate examination  or  not ;  than  on  the  supposition  that  the  riifbt 
was  contended  for  mtly  where  Ruch  deliberate  examination  bad 
been  made.  Yet  even  this  limited  exercise  of  the  right,  this 
author  does  not  think  it  proper  to  concede  to  us.  He  thinks  it 
reasonable  to  say  that,  if  any  one  judges  it  proper  to  exercise  tbis 
right,  it  is  quite  competent  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  inflict  penal- 
ties on  him  tor  so  doing.  That  any  one  would  have  been  insane 
enough  to  contend  for  such  a  proposition  in  the  present  day,  we 
coula  not  have  believed  had  we  not  read  the  statement  with  our 
own  eyes.  In  order  to  protect  ourselves  £|'0m  any  charge  of 
miBrepreseiitation,  and  to  prevent  others  from  participating  in  the 
incredulity  into  which,  apart  from  such  evidence,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly have  fallen,  we  shall  cite  the  following  passage: — 

*  Now  the  first  remark  which  occurs  is  an  obvious  one,  which, 
'  we  suppose,  will  be  suffered  to  pass  without  opposition — thtU 

*  whatever  be  the  intrinsic  merits  of  private  judgment,  yet,  if  it 

*  at  all  exerts  itself  in  the  dirt^clion  of  proselytism  and  conrer- 

*  sion,  a  certain  oniu  probandi  is  upon  it,  and  it  must  show  cause, 

*  before  It  is  tolerated,  why  it  should  not  be  convicted  forthwith 
'  as  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  silenced  iiulanter  as  a  mere  dls- 
<  turber  of  the  existing  constitution  of  things.  Of  course  it  may 
'  be  safely  exercised  in  defending  what  is  established ;  and  we 
'  are  far  indeed  from  saying  that  it  is  never  to  advance  in  the 

*  direction  of  change  or  revolution,  else  the  Gospel  itself  could 

*  never  have  been  introduced  ;  but  we  consider  that  such  mate- 

*  rial  changes  have  aprimd/ucie  case  against  them — they  have 

*  something  to  get  over — and  have  to  prove  their  admissibility, 

*  before  it  can  reasonably  be  granted  ;  and  their  agents  may  he 

*  called  upon  to  suffer,  in  order  to  prove  their  earnestness,  and  to 
'  pay  the  penalty  of  the  trouble  they  are  causing.     Considering 

*  the  !<pecial  countenance  given  in  Scripture  to  quiet  unanimity 

*  and  con  ten  ted  n  ess  and  the  warnings  directed  against  disorder, 

*  irregularity,  a  wavering  temper,  discord,  and  division  ;  consi- 
'  dering  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Apostle,  laid  down  as  a  gene- 
'^ral  pHndple,  and  illustrated  in  detail,  "  Let  every  man  abide 
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*  in  the  same  callinf;  wfaerein  fae  was  called  ;"  considering,  in  a 

*  word,  that  change  is  really  the  characteristic  of  error,  and  an- 

*  alterableness  the  attribute  of  truth,  of  holiness,  of  Almighty 

*  God  himself,  we  consider  that  vhen  private  judgment  moves  in 

*  the  direction  of  innovation,  it  may  well  be  regarded  with  euspi- 
'  cion,  and  treated  with  severity.    Nay,  we  confess  even  a  satis^ 

*  faction,  when  a  penalty  is  attached  to  the  espression  of  new 

*  doctrines,  or  tD  a  change  of  communion.    We  repeat  it,  if  per'- 

*  sons  have  strong  feelings,  they  should  pay  for  them;  if  they 

*  think  it  a  duty  to  unsettle  things  established,  they  should  show 

*  their  earnestness  by  being  willing  to  suffer.     We  shall  be  the 

*  last  to  complain  of  this  kind  of  persecution,  even  though  di- 

*  rected  against  what  wo  consider  the  cause  of  truth,     tiuch  dis- 

*  advantages  do  no  harm  to  that  cause  in  the  event,  hut  they 

*  bring  home  to  a  man's  mind  his  own  responsibility ;  they  are  a 

*  memento  to  him  of  a  great  moral  law ;  and  warn  him  that  his 

*  private  judgment,  if  not  a  duty,  is  a  sin.' " 

This  is,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  passage.  One  would 
almost  suspect  that  it  must  be  a  plagiarism  from  some  ancient 
writer,  were  it  not  that  people  do  not  generally  steal  infected 
garments,  nor,  like  old  Elwes,  appropriate  as  precious,  things  they 
have  picked  up  out  of  the  kennel.  We  almost  involuntarily  look 
for  marks  of  quotation,  or  some  archaisms  of  exprLSsion  which 
Would  fix  the  date  of  the  paragraph  some  two  centuries  ago. 
For  ourselves,  we  peruse  these  arguments,  thus  recalled  from  the 
dead,  with  feelings  much  akin  to  those  with  which  we  should 
witness  the  exhumation  of  a  mummy  from  the  depths  of  the 
Pyramids,  or  the  exhibition  of  some  uncouth- looking  weapons 
dug  out  of  an  ancient  tumulus; — wondering  the  while  at  the 
strange  chance  by  which  things  so  long  buried  in  darkness  thus 
'  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.'  We  seem  to  be  present  at 
the  awakening  of  some  Kip  Van  Winkle,  who  had  been  sleeping, 
not,  like  him  of  the  Sketch  Booh,  for  twenty,  but  two  hundred 
years.  Why,  these  arguments  are  bot  a  feeble  repetition  of 
those  which  Locke  so  utterly  demolished  in  those  matchless 
specimens  of  cogent  and  almost  scornful  logic — the  second  and 
toird  letters  on  *  Toleration;'  and  which  Bayle  had  refuted  before 
htm,  in  his  amusing  commentary  on  the  words  'compel  them  to 


*  Sritith  Critic,  July  1841, — It  is  not  our  wont  to  make  lengthened 
references  to  contemporary  JonmalB.  If  we  have  departed  from  the 
nsnal  course  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  asniredly,  not  because  the 
Jumnal  in  question  is  intrinsically  entitled  to  mncb  notice,  but  becaose 
it  in  generally  conRidered  to  be  the  cbief  organ  and  repreBentalive  of  tbe 
parly  who  advocate  the  principles  of  the  Oxford  Tracts. 
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come  in.'  We  can  hardly  bring  onraelres  to  believe  that  tibe 
greater  part  of  those  irbo  in  general  agree  with  the  Journal  froa 
which  the  above  passage  is  extracted,  can  Bympadtise  with  the' 
▼iewa  of  this  writer.  If  they  do,  the  people  of  England  would  do 
well  to  watch  with  double  jealousy  and  suspicion  Uie  pro^eas  of 
'  high  church  principles.'  If  men  such  as  he  should  achieve  that 
triumph  of  their  principles  for  which  they  are  professedly  striTiag, 
the  dearest  pririlegesof  Englishmen  would  no  longer  be  safe. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  to  distinfpiish  the  doctrines  of  this 
writer  from  those  which  characterize  the  most  barefaced,  naked 
system  oi-  ancient  persecution  ; — nothing  which  might  not  have 
fallen  from  the  lira  of  a  Gardiner  or  a  Bonner — nay,  from  those 
of  a  Nero  or  a  IMoclesian.  For  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
limit  the  prina'plet  liud  down ;  and  those  principles,  thus  unlimited 
in  themselves,  and  pushed  to  their  legitimate  extent,  are  sufficient 
to  authorise  any  atrocities.  That  which  is  established,  no  matter 
what,  has  on  that  account  presumption  in  its  favour  of  bmOj^ 
right  and  true ;  and  therefore,  wherever  <  private  judgment  at  all 
'  exerts  itself  in  the  direction  of  prc»elytism  and  converaioD,'  it 
must '  show  cause,'  before  it  is  tolerated,  why  it  should  not  be 

*  convicted  forthwith  as  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  silenced  tn* 
'  atanter  as  a  mere  disturber  of  the  existing  consUtution  of  things.' 
It  must  show  cause.  To  whom  P  Why,  to  the  very  parties,  to  be 
sure,  who  are  interested  in  suppressing  it — who  believe  that  it  has 

*  no  cause  to  show ;'  and  until  thqf  are  satisfied — for  the  innovaton 
are  surely  satisfied — that  it  has  warrant  for  what  it  says,  it  may 
be  suppressed  iiutanter,  and  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  peace! 
A  man  must  not  preach  Christianity  at  Rome,  till  he  showt 
cause  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Nero  or  a  Dioclesian  that  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  reason  on  his  side ;  and,  till  then,  he  may  b« 
suppressed  instanter.  That  our  author  did  not  mean  even  to 
exclude  this,  the  strongest  case,  is  evident  by  his  own  allu- 
sion to  *  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel : '  he  has  plainly  left 
us  to  infer  from  his  principles,  that  though  it  was  right  of 
the  Apostles  to  preach,  it  was  equally  right  in  the  heathen  to 
neniecute  them  for  so  doing ;  they  not  having  '  shown  cause ' — as 
iiow  could  they  to  Pagans  ? — that  *  their  case  was  admissible,' 
and  *  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  might  not  be  got  over.' 
The  same  principles  would  of  course  justify  the  Papists  in  per* 
secuting  the  Protestants,  and  Protestants  in  persecuting  the 
Papists ;  and  every  form,  either  of  truth  or  error,  that  happens  to 
he  established,  in  persecuting  every  exercise  of  private  judgment 
that  happens  to  be  at  variance  with  it.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
these  are  comprehensive  principles  of  persecution,  but  we  ackoov- 
ledge  that  we  do  not  like  them  the  worse  for  that :  they  are  at  all 
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events  consistent,  however  indescribably  absurd.  The  accident  of 
previous  possession  determines,  it  seems,  the  right  to  suppress,  and 
whether  it  be  truth  or  error,  it  is  all  the  same :  only,  as  truth  is 
one,  while  error  is  multiform,  error  will  have  the  advantage  of 
this  ruthless  consistency  in  a  hundred  cases  to  one.  And  as  truth 
and  error  are  armed  with  equal  right  to  employ  this  concise  me- 
thod of 'suppressinginj/amer;'  80,  as  in  the  older  systems  of  per- 
secution, there  is  here  nothing  whatever  to  limit  the  degree  of 
severity  or  violence  which  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  employ 
for  that  purpose.  The  duty  is  to  *  suppress  insfonfer,' unless 
sufficient  cause  be  shown  to  those  who  are  disinclined  to  see 
it ;  and  we  presume,  that  as,  when  they  do  not  see  it,  they  are 
bound  to  suppress  tnstanter,  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  any  steps 
for  that  purpose  which  may  be  effectual ;  for  to  limit  them  to  the 
use  only  of  means  which  may  be  ineffectual,  and  which  sturdy 
recusants  may  set  at  defiance,  would  be  altogether  nugatory.  A 
right  of  suppressing  error,  provided  it  can  Be  suppressed  by  the 
stocks  or  the  pillory,  conjoined  with  a  liberty  to  let  it  run  ram- 
pant if  hanging  or  burning  is  necessary,  would  be  a  curious  limi- 
tation ;  and,  as  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  set  any  such  limits, 
so  it  would  be  impossible.  What  is  excess  of  severity  in  the  code 
of  one  set  of  persecutors,  is  childish  lenience  in  that  of  another. 
One  man  might  be  satisfied  with  the  pillory,  while  another 
might  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  rack.  Ourmoderu 
apologist  for  ancient  cruelty  has  wisely  attempted  no  such  limi- 
tation i  but,  under  the  general  expression  of  '  satisfaction'  at  the 
'infliction  of  penalties,'  has  left  every  variety  of  persecutors  to 
select  their  own.  '  Help  yourselves,  gentlemen,'  is  virtually, 
though  we  hope  not  designedly,  his  language,  '  according  to 
'your  diversified  tastes  and  appetites.  The  table  is  bountifully 
*  spread — the  pillory — the  rack — the  scourge — the  boot — the  gib- 
'  bet — the  axe — the  stake— confiscation — mutilation-r-expatria- 
'  tion — are  all  very  much  at  your  service,  whenever  those  who 
'  broach  novel  opinions  do  not  '*  show  cause,"  to  ^our  satis&c- 
*tion,  that  you  would  be  wrong  if  you  attempted  to  repress 
'them.'" 


*  The  reuoning  by  which  this  writer  attempts  to  establish  these  con- 
clnaioDB,  ii  ss  enrioDs  as  sre  the  conclnsioni  themselves.  He  actually 
thinks  that  tbe  fact  of  being  ettahluhed,  is  a  presainptlon  of  truth  in  a 
world  where  there  are  a  thonsani)  different  systenu  of  religioaB  opiaioa 
established ;  and  yet  it  is  not  passible  that  more  than  one  of  these  can  be 
the  absolute  truth  t  He  actually  thinks  \.\ia.\.  ^fixedntu,  is  presumption 
of  truth  in  a  worid  where  the  most  steadfast  and  ancient  systems  of  n- 
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We  sbould  consider  It  as  a  melaDcboIy  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
a  ronnal  proof  of  the  widcettaen  and  folly  of  peraecution.  Yet, 
a*  it  appears  that  in  the  year  of  grace  IS41,  it  was  possible  for 
one  who  cooM  at  least  write  and  spell — whatever  other  attributes 
of  a  rational  nature  he  mifrht  have  or  want — to  apologize  for  it, 
or  rather  to  paoegyrize  it ;  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  exhibit, 
in  one  or  two  paragraphs,  the  crushing  aiguments  by  which  the 
principles  of  religious  freedom  were  first  established ;  and  tbe 
various  modifications  of  the  theory  of  persecution  which  its  advo- 
cates were  contented  to  frame,  before  they  would  wholly  forego 
it.  And  most  impressive  it  is  to  see  how  tenacious  of  life  the 
monster  was; — how  many  and  oft  repeated  the  exorcisms  by 
which  the  demon  was  at  length  expelled. 

We  shall  merely  state  the  principal  arguments ;  to  state  thera  is 
now  enough.    It  was  argued  then — That  it  is  not  within  a  ruler's 


ligiooa  opinion  hare  been,  and  are,  notoriously,  ihoBe  of  the  wont  laper- 
■tilionl--'  Unalterablt^neM,'  >  mark  of  tmtb  in  a  world  where  tbe 
great  innovation  that  is  at  length  to  remedy  its  inUerieH  wu  nfcerved 
till  fonr  ibousand  years  after  its  creation  I — ■  Cbange,'  a  characterislic  of 
error  in  a  world  [he  grctit  law  of  which  is  incessant  cliange  I  it  is  tree 
that  '  unalterahlenesB '  is  an  attribute  of  truth,  inasmucb  ae  trulb  is  al- 
ways one  and  the  »ame  ;  but  he  would  have  us  infi^r  tbat  wbat  has  been 
long  '  unaltered'  is  ■  true  ;'  if  this  were  so,  as  already  shown,  there  woald 
be  a  thousand  dllTerent  and  conflicting  systems  of  Irnib  in  the  world. 
With  equal  logic,  this  writer  actually  imagines  tbat  the  injunction,  ■  Let 
every  roan  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  be  was  called,'  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  present  question  ; — that  an  in- 
junction not  ca|>riciously  to  change  our  secular  profession  can  be  any 
warrant  for  inflicting  penalties  on  those  who  innovate  on  established  opi- 
nions in  religion,  because  it  is  a  probable  case  Ibat  ihey  are  actuated 
thereto  by  caprice  and  fickleness  ;  or  that  it  can  justify  acquii^scence  in 
opinions  or  practices  which  tbe  conscience  disapproves  I  Truly,  this  text 
of  '  abiding  in  tbat  calling  wherein  we  are  calli^il,'  is  a  short  melbod  of 
efiectnally  settling  the  scruples  of  a  restless  conscience,  and  of  insuring,  to 
the  world's  end,  that  there  shall  be  no  further  conversions  from  one  sys- 
tem of  opinions  to  another.  Tbe  various  caitcx  are  fixed,  and  let  not  any 
go  out  of  them.  He  that  is  s  Brahmin,  let  him  be  a  Brahmin  ilill ;  he 
that  is  a  Mahometan,  let  him  be  a  Mahometan  still ;  he  tbat  is  a  Chris- 
tian— Calvinist  or  Arminian,  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian — let  him  be 
such  still ;  for, '  let  every  man  abide  in  tbat  calling  wherein  he  is  called.' 
One  cannot  wonder,  after  this,  tbat  Thomas  Aqoinas  should  have  been  able 
to  prove  that  it  is  the  duty  of  inferiors  in  the  Chui^h  to  submit  to 
their  superiors,  from  the  words,  '  Tbe  oxen  were  ploughing,  and  the 
asses  were  feeding  beside  them ; '  nor  at  the  astuteness  of  that  Papist 
who  affirmed  the  propriety  of  worshipping  the  saints,  beeout*  it  is  writ- 
tea  '  God  is  ffonderfol  in  all  his  works.' 
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prorince  to  determine  the  religion  of  his  subjects — he  bavin?  no 
commission  to  attempt  it ;  not  from  Scripture,  for  Peter  and  Paul 
preached  Christianity  in  defiance  of  the  magistrate;  not  from 
compact  on  the  part  of  the  people,  for  few  would,  and  none  could 
if  they  would,  surrender  to  another  the  care  of  their  salvation : 
That  religion,  except  as  intelligent  and  voluntary,  is  nothing 
worth :  That  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  employment  of 
^rce  to  make  men  believe,  is  a  palpable  absurdity  :  That,  for 
example,  the  thumbscrew  can  never  make  a  man  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity;  and  that,  if  it  make  him  gay  he  believes  it 
when  he  does  not,  all  that  the  thumbscrew  does  is  to  make  the 
man  a  liar  and  hypocrite,  in  addition  to  being  a  heretic:  That 
the  unprincipled  will  escape  by  conforming,  and  only  the  consci- 
entious be  punished ;  bo  that  the  sole  result  is  periury  on  the  one 
hand,  and  gratuitous  suffering  on  the  other;  Ihat  the  alleged 

flower  is  as  inexpedient  as  it  is  unjust ;  for  rulers  are  no  more 
ikely  to  know  the  truth  than  private  persons,  nor  so  likely  as 
many,  as  is  proved  by  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  rulers  them- 
selves :  That  if  the  ruters'  religion  be  a  false  one,  all  the  above 
evils  are  aggravated,  for  error  has  then  all  the  advantage  ;  those 
who  are  really  converted  being  converted  to  error ;  those  who 
only  say  they  are  converted,  embracing  error  with  a  lie  in  their 
right  hand ;  while  the  suffering  falls  solely  on  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  the  truth  :  That,  supposing  the  right  to  compel 
resides  in  the  magistrate,  it  must  reside  in  every  magistrate ; 
and  as  truth  is  but  one  and  error  multiform,  there  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  a  hundred-fold  as  much  force  employed  against  the 
truth  as  for  it :  That  if  it  be  said,  as  was  often  most  vainly  said, 

*  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  compel  only  to  the  true 

*  religion,'  the  question  returns,  *  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
'  truth  ?'  while,  as  each  ruler  wilt  judge  Am  own  religion  to  be 
true,  this  is  but  going  a  roundabout  way  to  the  same  point: 
That  the  system,  if  justifiable  at  all,  will  authorize  and  necessi- 
tate the  utmost  severities;  for  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  magis* 
irate  to  compel  all  to  adopt  his  religion,  the  methods  which 
will  most  surely  and  speedily  effect  this,  will  be  the  best ;  that 
therefore,  burning,  hanging,  torture,  being  the  most  thorough 
and  most  likely  to  be  successful,  are  to  be  preferred  :  lastly.  That 
after  the  most  remorseless  and  protracted  application  of  the  sys- 
tem, history  affords  the  most  striking  proofs  that  it  can  never  he 
successful;  that  the  uniformttysought  can  never  be  obtained;  that 
the  consdentious  are  only  the  more  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  their  system,  whether  it  be  truth  or  error  ;  that  fortitude  will 
be  prepared  to  endure  all  that  cruelty  is  prepared  to  inflict ;  and 
that  not  on]y  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  but  in  that  of  all  r«- 
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li^ons,  has  it  been  seen  that  '  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs   has 
*  been  the  seed  of  the  Church.' 

These  arguments,  and  such  as  these,  were,  and  will  ever  be  felt 
to  be  resistless  against  the  ancient  and  only  consistent  scheine  of 
persecution.  No  wonder,  then,  that  men  who  could  not  gvinsay, 
and  yet  would  not  adopt  them,  should  seek  some  mitigated  system 
which  might  leave  them  still  the  luxury  of  persecution,  or  secDTe 
their  darling  idol  of  uniformity  with  less  expense  to  humanity  and 
logic.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  efforts  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  made  to  discover  this  trrtium  quid — a  sort  of  purgatory 
between  the  heaven  of  perfect  freedom  and  the  hell  of  perfect 
dei^potism.  But  there  is  in  truth  no  medium.  The  two  extremes 
are  alone  consistent — and,  so  far  as  that  goes,  both  are  equally  so. 
All  intermediate  systems  are  absurd  and  inconsistent ;  they  are 
examples,  every  one  of  them,  of  unstable  equilibrium — the  slight- 
est breath  of  wind  suffices  to  throw  thera  down.  The  old  system 
is  at  least  a  strong-looking  symmetrical  fabric,  cemented  though 
it  be  with  blood  from  the  foundation-stone  to  the  topmost  pin- 
nacle. The  system  which  says,  '  You  shall  be  of  my  religion,  or 
'  at  ull  events  prefenrf  you  are,  whether  you  be  or  not  j  therefore 
'  bethink  you  betimes  whether  you  love  truth  better  than  the  rack, 
'orif  need  be,  better  than  burning  fagots  or  molten  lead,'  is  at 
least  perfectly  intelligible  and  consistent,  however  hideous.  This 
is  an  iron -hearted,  brazenfaced  Devil  enough,  and  one  has  some 
involuntary,  shuddering  awe  of  him.  How  far  the  petty  imps  who 
aspire  to  share  his  guilt,  but  dare  not  emulate  such  sublimity  of 
wickedness,  are  entitled  to  respect  of  any  kind,  we  shall  presently 
see. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  modifications  by  which  the  unqua- 
lified system  of  persecution  might  be  stripped  of  its  most  revolt- 
ing features,  suggested  themselves  to  the  anonymous  writer  *  who 
undertook  the  perilous  task  of  answering  Locke's  first  letter  on 
Toleration,  and  were  indeed  anticipated  by  Bayle  in  that  part  of 
his  Philosopkical  Commentary  where  he  examines,  with  deliberate 
and  minute  attention,  the  '  objections'  to  his  principles.  First, 
Locke's  adversary  declared  that  it  was  far  from  his  purpose  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  horrid  cruelties  by  which  history 
is  disfigured.  No — it  was  only  '  moderate  penalties'  and  '  con- 
venient punishments'  for  which  he  pleaded  I  And  here — not  to  in- 
sist that  almost  all  the  arguments  above  stated  against  the  most 
iiDqualified  system,  apply  with  unabated  force  to  this  and  every 


*  We  learn  from  Wood's  Afhena  Oxoniemei,  that  the  author  i 
.  Junu  Prosit,  of  Qaeea's  College,  Oxford, 
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modtScation  of  it — we  come  at  once  to  the  first  of  those  symp- 
toms of  instability,  which,  as  we  have  said,  characterizes  the  whole. 
What  are  'moderate  penalties'  and  'gentle  puoUhments?' 
Hanging  is  moderate  compared  with  burning,  and  branding  gentle 
compared  with  the  rack.  To  some  men  of  squeamish  sensibility, 
even  the  cropping  of  the  ears,  the  free  use  of  the  scourge,  a 
few  years'  imprisonmeot  or  banishment,  might  foolishly  be  consi- 
dered excesuve.  Nay,  we  know  not  whether  there  might  not 
be  found  some  who  would  object  to  ruin  men  even  by  regular 

Eirocess  of  law,  by  quirks  and  quibbles — perhaps,  even  to  the  pil- 
ory,  fines,  confiscation;  white  there  might  be  others,  (as  there 
nndoubtedly  have  been  many,)  who  would  say  of  all  heretics,  that 
'hanging  is  toogood  for  them;' and  who  would  not  only  show  their 
charity  by  sending  them,  if  obstinate,  to  perdition,  but  that,  too, 
by  methods  which  should  convince  them  that  they  did  not  lose 
much  by  exchanging  earth  for  hell. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  our  modern  champion  of  perse- 
cution, who  'confesses  a  satisfaction'  (we  admire  tne  felicity  no 
less  than  the  honesty  of  the  phrase)  'in  the  infiiction  of  penalties' 
for  change  of  opinion,  has  left  this  matter  equally  in  the  dark. 
For  this  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  ;  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
assign  limits,  and  he  has  therefore  wisely  refrained  from  attempt- 
ing it.  Whether  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds  be  thought  equivalent 
to  the  luxury  of  a  new  opinion— whether  such  ^bonnt  £oucAe  ought 
to  go  still  higher — whether  it  be  dear  at  imprisonment,  confis- 
cation, banishment — whether  his  clemency  would  be  *  satisfied' 
with  the  stocks,  or  the  pillory,  or  branding — or  whether  he  would 
'  confess  a  satisfaction'  (in  very  obstinate  cases)  at  hanging  or 
burning,  is  all  unhappily  matter  of  conjecture. 

Locke's  adversary  further  modified  the  system,  by  declaring  that 
the  '  moderate  penalties'  and  the  '  convenient  punishments'  for 
which  he  contended,  were  not  designed  to  compel  those  on  whom 
they  were  inflicted,  to  adopt  a  particular  form  of  religion  at  the 
option  of  the  magistrate ;  but  to  induce  them  to  'examine,' to 
'  consider,'  calmly  and  deliberately,  that  they  might  not,  as  too 
often  happens,  be  led  by  passion  or  caprice,  or  any  other  motive 
which  ought  to  have  no  influence  in  the  determination  of  the 
question  !  Whereupon  he  was  asked  whether  he  considered 
tiiejear  of  torture  or  banishment,  and  the  hope  of  recompense 
or  impunity,  amongst  the  passions  ?  Whether  he  seriously 
thought  that  the  rack  or  the  thumbscrew  would  facour  that 
calm  and  equal  consideration  which  he  was  so  charitably  desirous 
of  promoting  ?  Whether  a  man  under  the  pangs  of  torture,  or 
the  dread  of  confiscation  or  banishment,  is  in  a  better  condition 
for  the  exercise  of  his  logic  ?     Whether  the  mind,  under  such 
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discipline,  would  not  be  as  effectually  under  a  Rimster  bias 
as  if  left  to  the  dominion  of  any  other  passions  whatsoever? 
Whether  the  author  would  have  thia  charitable  expression  of 
concern  for  the  souls  of  men  fairly  applied  to  all  who,  it  might 
be  deemed,  had  not  given  the  subject  of  religion  *  an  equal  aiml 
conscientious  examination;'  and,  amongst  the  rest,  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  *  inconsiderate  professors*  of  the  nationaL  religion,  who* 
as  they  are  often  more  liable  to  take  their  religion  on  trust  and 
in  baste,  than  those  who  must  suffer  something  for  it,  stand  ia 
more  urgent  need  of  such  a  provocatire  to  deliberation  ?  Wh^ 
tber,  if  he  replied  in  the  negative,  '  bis  remedy  would  not  re- 

*  semble  the  helleboTaster  that  grew  in  the  woman's  garden  for 
'  the  cure  of  worms  in  her  neighbours'  children,  for  that  it  wrouebt 

*  too  roughly  to  gire  it  toany  of  herown?"  Whether  it  could  be 
thought  that  the  magistrate  who  had  established  a  given  religion, 
or  the  clergy  who  preached  it,  would  tolerate  such  an  impartial  ap- 
plication of  the  system  of '  moderate  and  convenient  penalties'  to 
those  of  their  own  communion,  however  little  they  may  have 
'examined?'  Whether  the  plan  had  ever  been  acted  upon* 
or  was  ever  lik«ly  to  be  ?  Whether  it  would  not  be  a  most 
curious  and  unprecedented  act  of  legislation,  to  inflict  penalties 
with  the  vague  object  of  making  people  'examine'  whether  they 
are  in  the  right  or  not ;  or,  rather,  with  the  still  more  vague 
object  of  making  them  'seek  truth'  till  they  find  it,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  judge  to  determine  what  that  truth  is?  Whether  it 
would  not  be  very  much  like  '  whipping  a  scholar  to  make  bim 
<  fltid  out  the  square  root  of  a  number  you  do  not  know  ? '  Whe- 
ther he  who  declares  he  has  examined,  and  is  still  of  the  same 
mind,  and  that  not  the  mind  of  a  conforniist,  is  to  be  released 
from  alt  furthi^r  punishment ;  or  whether  public  ofBcials  are  to 
be  appointed  to  '  examine*  whether  he  has  'examined*  enough? 
Whether  these  are  to  be  satisfied  that  he  has  examined  enough, 
or  are  likely  to  be  so,  till  be  has  'examined '  himself  into  the  state 
of  mind  which  will  induce  bim  to  conform  ?  and  whether,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  satisfied  till  then,  this  system  of  '  moderate 
penalties'  does  not,  after  all,  resolve  itself  into  the  system  of 
compelling  men  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  magistrate  7 — 
There  are  some  things  in  the  extract  from  that  writer  on  whom 
we  have  been  animadverting,  which  remind  one  of  thia  sys- 
tem : — '  Penalties  bring  home  to  a  man  his  own  responsibility' 
'  —  they  are  a  memento  to  him  of  a  great   moral  law,  and 

*  warn  him  that  his  private  judgment,  if  not  a  duty,  is  a  un.' 


*  Locke's  Second  Letter.     Works,  vol.  v.  p.  i 
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— *  If  persons  have  strong  feelings,  they  should  pay  for  them  ;  if 
'  they  think  it  a  duty  to  unsettle  things  established,  they  should 
'  show  their  earnestness  by  being  willing  to  suffer.'  Here  one 
would  think  that  the  charitable  object,  like  that  of  Locke's  anta- 
gonist, was  to  secure  conscientiousness  and  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  sufferers  for  supposed  truth,  or  to  sublime  their  virtues 
into  heroism.  But  we  have  already  shown,  and  the  former  part 
of  the  paragraph  indeed  avows  it,  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quietness — on  behalf  of  the  'established  opinions' — that  he 
chiefly  desires  these  penalties  to  be  inSicted. 

Locke's  adversary  subsequently  shuffled  out  of  his  original 
position,  and  affirmed  that  magistrates  were  at  liberty  to  perse- 
cute only  for  the  true  religion ;  and  that  it  was  at  their  peril  if 
they  indulged  in  any  eccentricities  of  the  kind  in  favour  of  any 
false  religion.  Locke,  of  course,  unmercifully  exposes  this  child- 
ish fallacy.  For  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  truth  but  the  magis- 
trate himself;  and,  if  it  be  his  duty  to  enforce  obedience  to  some 
religion,  he  must  of  course  enforce  obedience  to  that  which  he 
deems  true. 

Even  after  the  general  principles  of  toleration  were  established, 
it  was  long  before  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  quite  subdued ; 
indeed,  as  we  all  know,  it  was  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
our  statutes  were  purged  from  the  last  traces  of  it.  Men  found 
out,  it  seems,  after  the  more  violent  forms  of  persecution  were 
abandoned,  that  it  was  still  very  proper  to  visit  those  who  did 
not  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  magistrate,  with  the  privation 
of  some  of  Iheir  civil  rights !  This  was  no  punis/iment,  forsooth, 
it  was  simply  a  rtegation.  To  he  kept  without  a  thing  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  having  something  taken  away  from  us, 
end  what  a  man  never  had,  of  course  he  can  never  much  miss ; 
and  thus,  by  this  subtle  distinction  of '  negations,'  men  managed 
at  the  same  time  to  gratify  their  bigotry  and  to  cloak  their  absur- 
dity.    Happily  we  have  got  beyond  this  also. 

The  writer  who  has  detained  us  so  long,  is,  in  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  living  avower  of  his  preference  of  the  an- 
cient system  of  persecution — the  '  suppression '  of  the  '  Right 
of  Private  Judgment'  by  pains  and  penalties.  But  there  are 
not  a  few  who  would  attempt  to  limit  its  exercise  by  an  appeal 
to  human  authority ;  though  they  would  not  advocate  the  employ- 
ment of  violence  for  that  purpose.  We  confess  we  think  this 
system  better  than  that  of  force,  just  upon  the  principle,  that  he 
who  simply  steals  is  less  guilty  than  he  who  commits  both  theft 
and  muraer.  But  the  system  itself  is  far  less  compact  and  con- 
sistent. If  man  be  rightfully  accountable  to  his  fellows  for  the 
fonnaUon  or  expression  of  bis  religious  opinions — if  he  ought  to 
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adopt  those  which  he  ia  told  to  adopt — one  would  imagine  that 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  arnn  authority  with  some  means  of  en- 
forcing its  mandates.  The  duty  of  submission  to  any  human 
authority,  would  seem  to  imply  the  correlative  right  of  visiting 
disobedience  with  some  sort  of  peualtieg.  If  not,  it  is  authority 
only  in  name.  What  should  we  say  to  a  legislator,  who,  enacU 
ing  certain  laws,  should  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  that  they  were 
binding  only  on  those  who  choose  to  be  bound  by  them,  and 
that  those  who  did  not  might  throw  them  into  the  Sae  ?  It  re- 
minds UB  of  the  humorous  case  cited  by  Pelisson  in  bis  contro- 
versy with  Leibnitz."  An  '  inconstant  lover '  and  his  '  volatile 
mistress '  gravely  lay  down  the  laws  which  are  to  regulate  theii 
courtship,  and  the  last  of  them  is,  that  both  should  break  any  of 
them  they  thought  proper.  South,  consistently  arguing  on 
hi»  principles,  that  ecclesiastical  authority  ought  to  be  backed  by 

*  temporal  power,'  anticipated  and  rebulced  the  inconsistency  of 
all  half-hearted  apologists  for  the  suppression  of  conscience* 
He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  authority  without  coercion — of  laws 
without  penalties — of  obligation  to  obey  conjoined  with  liberty 
to  rebel.  He  consistently  preferred  persecution  to  the  sanction 
of  so  singular  a  freedom.  He  exposes  the  fallacy  in  his  own  ludi- 
crous manner  :  <  Some,'  he  says,  *  will  by  no  means  allow  the 
'  Church  any  further  power  than  only  to  exhort  and  advise ;  and 
'  this  but  with  a  proviso  too,  that  it  extends  not  to  such  as  think 

*  themselves  too  wise  and  too  great  to  be  advised  ;  according  to 
'  the  hypothesis  of  which  persona,  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
'  and  the  obliging  force  of  all  Church-sanctions,  can  bespeak  men 

*  only  thus :  These  and  these  things  it  is  your  duty  to  do,  and  if 
'  you  will  not  do  them,  you  may  as  well  let  them  alone.'  \ 

But  whether  it  he  that  the  enemies  of  religious  freedom  de- 
spair of  reviving  the  ancient  opinions,  or  think  that  there  is  little 
present  chance  of  success,  or  are  really  weary  of  them,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  while  there  is  no  lack  of  theories  by  which  the  '  Right 
of  Private  Judgment'  ia  virtually  denied,  or  curiously  drcum- 
scribed,  few,  like  the  author  on  whose  fanatical  extravagances 


*  <  Je  n'oM  faire  nne  bomjnrsiBon  (rop  pen  siriense,  et  prise  de  ces 
lectures  frivolei,  qni  ont  arnuB^  mon  enfunce  ;  mais  je  ne  s; anrois  pour- 
tant  m'empjteher  d'y  penser.  Dbds  una  de  nos  Fables  FranjoiBes,  (I  log^ 
nieux  rom&n  AeMoiuienr  D'Urfi,  qoe  tons  le  monda  connoit,)  i'amant 
inconstant  et  la  maitresse  vo\a^a  funt  avec  grand  soin  lea  loix  de  lenr 
amitii ;  mais  la  dernifre  de  toutea  est  qu'on  n'en  observera  paa  use,  si 
I'on  ne  vent.' — Leibnitzii  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  669 

f  Soutb'a  Sermtmt,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
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we  hare  been  commenting,  would  choose  to  '  coofess  a  Badsfac- 

*  tion,  when  a  penalty  is  attached  to  the  expression  of  new  doc- 

*  trines  or  to  a  change  of  communion.'  Nay,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  even  hct  in  despair,  we  suppose,  of  getting  mankind  to  adopt 
his  antiquated  opinions,  provides,  in  condescension  to  their  infir- 
mities and  Ignorance,  a  mode  of  exercising  the  right  which,  as 
be  flatters  himself,  will  still  get  rid  of  all  its  principal  inconve- 
niences. This,  and  some  other  theories,  we  shall  now  briefly  ex- 
amine, and'shall  show  of  them  all  that  they  are  absolutely  nuga- 
tory, inasmuch  as  they  still  leave  for  the  decision  of  '  private 
judgment,'  questions  as  difficult  and  perplexing  as  those  which, 
according  to  the  common  theory,  are  submitted  to  it ;  or,  what  ig 
worse,  that  they  enjoin,  in  obedience  to  an  authority  neither 
claiming  nor  admitted  to  be  infallible,  a  deliberate  violation  of  the 
law  of  conscience,  where  the  actual  convictions  of  the  individual 
are  at  variance  with  that  authority ;  or,  lastly,  that  they  are 
chargeable  on  both  these  counts. 

Nothing,  indeed,  short  of  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the  Church's 
infallibility,  will  suffice  to  annul  or  limit  the  *  Right  of  Private 
Judgment,'  That,  and  that  alone,  will.  For  though  we  Pro- 
testants, who  deny  that  doctrine,  know  very  well  that  the  '  varia- 
tions of  Romanism '  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  numerous 
as  those  which  Bossuet  charged  upon  ProtcstanlJBm,  and  many 
of  them  on  points  quite  as  important  as  those  which  the  Church 
professes  to  have  definitively  settled ; — though  we  know  that 
Popes  have  been  opposed  to  Popes,  and  Councils  to  Councils ; 
that  Popes  have  contradicted  Councils,  and  Councils  contradicted 
Popes ; — though  there  have  been  infinite  disputes  as  to  where  the 
infallibility  resides ;  what  are  the  doctrines  it  has  definitively  pro- 
nounced true,  and  who,  to  the  individuai,  is  the  infallible  ex- 
pounder of  what  is  thus  infallibly  pronounced  infallible ; — yet  he 
who  receives  this  doctrine  in  its  integrity,  has  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  eject  his  reason,  sublime  bis  faith  into  credulity,  and 
reduce  his  creed  to  these  two  comprehensive  articles  :  '  I  believe 
'  whatsoever  the  Church  believes ;' — ■'  I  believe  that  the  Church 
'  believes  whatsoever  my  father-confessor  believes  that  she  be- 

*  lieves.'  For  thus  he  reasons:  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  whatsoever  God  says  is  infallibly  true ;  it  is  infallibly  .tme 
tii&t  the  Church  says  just  what  God  says ;  it  is  infallibly  true 
that  what  the  Church  says  is  known ;  and  it  is  also  infallibly 
true  that  my  father- confessor,  or  the  parson  of  the  next  parish, 
is  an  infallible  expositor,  of  what  is  tlius  infallibly  known  to  be 
the  Church's  infallible  belief,  of  what  God  has  declared  to  be 
infallibly  true.  If  any  one  of  the  links,  even  the  last,  in  this 
strange  twites,  be  supposed  unsonnd — if  it  be  not  true  that  tho 
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pri«st  i*  an  infallible  expounder,  totfaeiiKUndoalfOftbeCharefa'c 
infallibilitj — if  his  judgment  be  only  bis  *  private  judgment' — w« 
tome  back  at  once  to  tbe  perplexities  of  tbe  common  theory  of 
private  judgment ;  and  the  question  then  submitted  to  the  indi- 
vidual Romanist's  '  private  judgment'  is — whether  it  be  reason- 
able  in  him,  in  a  matter  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  but  which  is 
yet  of  infinite  moment,  to  surrender  his  private  judgment  to  that 
«f  another  man  ?  And  truly,  to  decide  a  question  without  having 
any  data  for  deciding  it,  appears  to  us  quite  as  difiKcult  a  problem 
as  any  of  those  which  are  ordinarily  submitted  to  '  private  judg- 
ment.' The  system,  therefore,  must  be  received  in  its  integrity, 
and  if  so,  the  rule  of  conduct  is  very  simple.  If  the  priest  tells  us 
that  bread  is  flesh,  and  wine  is  blood — that  tbe  sun  revolves 
round  the  earth — that  Gulliver's  Travels,  if  they  had  not  been 
written  by  a  heretic,  wouid  have  been  as  true  as  the  gospel- 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  believe  it,  and,  if  need  be,  to  believe  it 
even  for  Tertullian's  paradoxical  reason,  '  beaaue  it  is  impos- 
sible.* 

Of  every  other  mode  of  nullifying  or  circumscribing  tb«  right 
of  judgment,  and  of  this  too,  except  where  the  claim  of  infalli- 
bility is  not  merely  made  but  admitttd,  it  may  be  shown*  as  al- 
ready said,  that  it  is  either  nugatory,  or  flagitious,  or  both. 

Conscious  of  this,  there  is  a  small  party  of  hybrid  Protestants 
amongst  us,  who  virtually  claim  for  some  Church  unknown — 
neither  tbe  Church  of  Home  nor  the  Church  of  England,  and 
yet  both,  but  certainly  not  the  Church  of  Scotland — some  <  Visi- 
ble Church,'  which  is  not  to  be  seen  ;  some  '  Catholic  Church,' 
which  excludes  all  Christians  except  Epii^copatians ;  some  '  Un- 
divided  Church,'  which  embraces  the  communions  of  tbe  re- 
ciprocally excommunicated ;  some  *  Primitive  Church '  of  uncer- 
tain date — nothing  less  than  the  infallibility,  and  consequent 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  they  are  *  born  out  of 
due  time;'  their  infa)lil>ility  comes  too  late  to  enable  them  by 
its  means  to  limit  the  '  Right  of  Private  Judgment,'  or  relieve 
us  of  our  perple.tities.  For  unhappily  tbe  Church  of  Rome  has 
got  the  start  of  them  ;  there  are,  therefore,  rival  claims  to  infal- 
Iibility;  and,  consequently,  if  more  could  be  said  to  reconcile  tbe 
manifold  contradictions  of  tbe  theory  of  these  infatuated  men,  and 
to  authenticate  their  claims  to  be  its  expositors,  than  ever  can  be 
said,  *  private  judgment'  would  still  be  pressed  with  the  most 
transcendently  incomprehendble  question  ever  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  ignorance — '  Of  two  claimants  to  infallibility, 
*  which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  infallible?' — But  to  resume 
the  modern  theories. 
-The  writer,  on  whose  appetite  for  persecution  we  have  been 
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coDstrained  to  ammadrert,  is  not,  it  appears,  disposed,  after  all, 
to  deny  thence  exercise  of  '  private  judgment,*  but  merely  to 
limit  the  ran^e  of  its  enquiries; — that  is,  the  bird  m&yjreefy 
range  tn  iU  cage;  nevertheless,  we  shall  show  that  even  there  it 
has  raom  to  lose  itself.  He  has  discovered,  it  seems,  that  the 
question  which  *  private  judgment'  is  called  to  decide,  is,  *  Who 

*  is  the  teacher  we  are  to  follow  ?  not  what  are  the  doctrines  we 
'  are  to  believe  ? '  The  *  precedents '  in  Scripture,  he  affirms, 
'  sancUon  not  an  enquiry  aoout  Gospel  doctrine,  but  about  the 

*  Gospel  teacher ;  not  what  has  God  revealed,  but  whom  has  be 
'commissioned?'  He  maintains  '  that  the  private  student  of 
'  Scripture  would  not  ordinarily  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
'  from  it  I '  Once  more,  he  aays  j  '  The  New  Testament  equally 
'  with  the  Old,  as  iar  as  it  speaks  of  examination  into  doctrines 
'  professedly  from  heaven,  makes  their  teachers  the  subject  of 

*  that  enquiry,  and  not  their  matter.'...'  Let  it  be  observed  how 
'  exactly  this  view  of  the  province  of  private  judgment,  where  it 
'  is  aliowabU,  as  being  the  discovery  not  of  doctrine,  but  of  the 
'  teachers  of  doctrine,  coincides  both  with  the  nature  of  religion 

*  and  the  state  of  human  society  as  we  find  it.'  We  have  already 
had  a  notable  specimen  of  the  exegetical  talents  of  this  writer, 
and  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  his  professiog  to  find 
Scripture  proof  of  this  doctrine  also.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  his  method  is  somewhat  novel,  and  would  be  gene- 
rally Imagined  equally  opposed  to  criticism  and  to  logic.  He 
seems  to  think  he  has  made  out  his  point,  if  he  but  proves  that 
teachers  are  promised  in  Scripture,  and  that  it  is  within  the 
province  of  private  judgment  to  decide  on  their  credentials. 
We  deny  neither.  '  In  remarkable  coincidence,'  says  he,  '  with 
'  this  view,  we  find  in  both  Testaments  that  teachers  are  pro- 
'  mised  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel !'  Might  we  not 
just  as  logically  say,  that,  '  in  remarkable  coincidence  with  ow 
'  views,'  we  find  it  written  that  *  there  was  a  man  in  the  land  of 
'  Uz,  whose  name  was  Job  ? '  What  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ? 
Who  denies  that  religious  teachers  are  promised  ?  As  little  do 
we  deny  that  it  is  the  riftbt  of  individuals  lo  judge  of  their  preten- 
sions and  credentials.  But  does  the  right  terminate  there?  that 
is  the  question.  One  would  imagine  that  the  commendation 
bestowed  on  the  Bereans,  for  seairihing  the  Scriptures  to  see 

*  whether  the  things  told  them  by  Paul  were  so,'  would  be  alone 
sufficient  to  decide  this  point.  But  no — our  author  expressly 
says,   though  he  attempts  not  to  prove  it,   that  this,   too,  Ja 

*  uinongst  the  precedents  which  sanction  not  an  enquiry  about 

*  Gospel  doclriiie,  but  about  the  Gospel  teacher  I' 

Let  it  be  ruled  so,  then.     And  now  to  consider  the  system 
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itself.  We  maintain  that  the  question  tbos  submitted  to  '  pri- 
vate judgment,'  ia  as  difficult  at  any  whicli  are  ordinarily  sub- 
mitted to  it.  If  a  man  be  incompetent  for  the  latter,  be  is  equally 
incompetent  for  the  former.  I'he  reasoning  is  about  as  good  as 
would  be  that  of  a  father  who  should  say  to  his  child,  *  Though 

*  it  is  true  you  are  not  competent  to  say  what  it  is  fit  for  yon  to 

*  learn,  and,  therefore,  cannot  select  for  yourself  a  lehool,  yet  you 

*  are  perfectly  welcome  to  choose  your  achoolntaster.'  We  repeat, 
that  if  this  exercise  of  judgment  ia  to  be  a  bondjide  exercise  of 
judgment  at  all,  it  will  not  be  a  whit  less  difficult  to  decide  upon 
the  *  teacher,'  than  upon  the  *  general  doctrines  to  be  tauglit.* 
'  It  is  much  more  easy,'  says  our  author,  '  to  judge  of  persons 

*  than  of  opinions.'  True — so  far  as  regards  their  moral  quali- 
ties ;  whether  they  be,  in  effect,  virtuous  or  dissolute,  benevo- 
lent or  selfish,  humane  or  cruel.  But  then,  unhappily,  if  this  be 
the  criterion,  it  is  just  none  at  all;  for  men  characterised  by  bolb 
classes  of  qualities  are  to  be  found  in  all  communions.  Indeed, 
as  it  is  most  evident  from  this  fact  that  their  personal  qualities 
would  be  no  sufficient  guide,  BO  it  is  by  no  means  the  criterion 
which  our  author  contemplates  :  he  would  be  very  sorry  to  have 
it  impartially  applied.  They  are  quite  other  qualities  which  are  to 
decide  the  point;  and  the  enquiry  into  these,  we  contend,  is  either 
not  separable  from  an  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  very  doctrines 
taught,  but  presupposes  that  enquiry  to  have  been  both  instituted 
and  decided;  or  it  is  an  enquiry  into  matters  still  more  difficult  and 
perplexing ; — for  example,  whether  or  not  the  elei^y  of  a  given 
Church  possess  the  ineslimableadvantagea  of 'apostolical  succes- 
sion ?'  In  the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom,  which  is  the 
more  hopeful  enquiry  for  a  private  individual,  <  What  saith  the 

*  Scripture  P '  orp*  Which  of  all  the  religious  teachers  who  claim 

*  ray  attention  makes  the  most  rightful  pretensions  to  instruct 
'  me  in  the  truth — I,  at  the  same  time,  neither  enquiring,  nor 

*  being  permitted  to  enquire,  what  that  truth  is  ?'  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  an  £[HSCopalian,  Presbyterian,  Independent, 
Calviotst,  or  Arminian,  is  not  a  trustworthy  teacher,  because  he 
telis  us  he  is  ;  the  awful  privilege  of  '  apostolical  succession '  is 
not  inscribed  on  the  bishop's  forehead  ;  ao  voice  from  heaven  cer- 
tifies to  us  that  those  whom  he  ordains  are  exclusively  commis- 

.  sioned  to  preach  the  gospel.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  this 
liberty  of  '  private  judgment,'  if  really  acted  npon«  implies  a 
task  quite  as  difficult  as  those  for  whicb  it  is  proposed  to  substi- 
tute it :  in  a  word,  either  the  very  aame — that  of  examining  the 
pretensions  of  the  teacher  by  a  reference  to  his  doctrines;  or  that 
of  deciding  on  the  historic  grounds  of  his  authority,  without  any 
inTesUgation  of  his  doctrine  at  all.    This  method,  therefore. 
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would  not  serve  the  purpose  for  whicb  it  has  been  invented  ;  it 
would  not  correct  the  eccentricities  or  diminish  the  varieties  of 
*  private  indgment.'  Nay,  we  have  already  facts  in  abundance 
to  prove  thia.  We  see  that  there  are  multitudes  of  aW  communions 
wlio  select  their  teacher  on  no  wiser  principle  than  that  here 
advocated ;  without  any  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
taught,  or  the  teacher's  claim  to  the  authority  he  assumes.  It 
were  well  both  for  them  and  for  truth,  if  they  would  exercise 
also  the  other  and  better  part  of  the  *  Right  of  Private  Judg- 
ment,' and  diligently  enquire — wbetlier  the  system  of  doctrines 
taught  them  is  in  general  accordance  with  truth,  and  the  claims  to 
authority,  on  the  teacher's  part,  well  founded.  It  does  not  appear, 
then,  that  this  limitation  of  the  '  Right  of  Private  Judgment' 
would  diminish  the  diversities  of  sect  and  party,  or  secure  a 
nearer  approximation  to  uniformity.* 


*  It  h  true  that  this  writer  points  out  some  concise  methods  of  limit- 
ing the  csndidfttes  for  the  enquirer's  suffrage.  '  You  may  reiect,'  says 
he,  '  sll  who  do  not  even  profess  to  come  with  authority.'  To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  first,  that  there  are  none  who  come  to  teach  withont 
profesaing  auihoritj  to  do  so,  and  thst  in  general  the  more  extravagant 
tbeir  doctrine,  Ihe  more  arrogant  their  pretensions  ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  absence  of  those  exclusive  pretensions  to  whicb  he  refers — pre- 
tensions  to  the  Apostolical  Succession — would  be  to  thousands  a  reason 
rather  for  admitting  than  rejecting  the  claims  of  a  teacher  who  came  to 
them  with  snch  unwonted  humility.  Bnt,  even  according  to  this  writer, 
there  are  at  least  three  Churches,  which,  however  divided  on  points 
which  multitudes  deem  essential,  possess  it  seems,  all  that  aathorUg 
which  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  claims  of  their  teachera. 
These  Churches — visum  leneatitf — are  the  Engliah,  Romish, and  Greek! 
But  how  is  the  perplexed  enquirer  to  decide  on  their  claims?  Very 
easily,  if  we  fairly  folloiv  out  this  writer's  principles ;  for,  partly  by  what 
he  has  said,  and  partly  by  what  he  has  left  us  to  infer,  it  dues  not  mnch 
matter  to  which  a  man  belongs  ;  and  as  each  is  possessed  of  those  mys- 
terious <  gifts,'  depending  on  the  '  Succession,'  which  will  serve  to  coun- 
tervail any  corruptions,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there  are  any  reasons 
sufficient  to  justify  a  man  in  leaving  any  one  of  them  for  another.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  oar  authordisclaims  all  iateotion  of  discussing  theques-  ' 
tion,  aa  to  whether  there  are  reasons  which  can  justify  the  Catholic  in 
.  leaving  his  own  communion ;  hut  it  is  plain,  from  what  he  has  said,  how 
'  be  would  decide  it,  and  how,  if  consistent  with  his  principles,  he  mutt 
decide  it.  Indeed,  his  very  making  it  a  queilioti  is  a  sufficient  indication 
of  his  sentiments  ;  for  did  ever  Protealant  before  doubt  whether  it  was 
lawful  for  a  Catholic  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome  P  None,  assuredly, 
can  doubt  it,  except  those  strange  Protestants  who  deplore  Protestantism 
itself,  and  who  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  show  how  mnch  the  Chorches 
of  Rome  and  England  resemble  one  another  I  That  the  d  ~ 
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Bat  one  of  the  most  singular  oreraights  is,  that  our  author  for> 
mally  concedes  the  right  in  iu  full  extent,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  is  to  l>e  so  conceded.  '  We  hare 
<  arnved,'  he  says,  vith  great  solemnity  and  gravity,  '  at  the  fol- 

*  lowing  conclusion,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  betake  oursetres  to 

*  Scripture,  and  to  observe  how  far  the  private  search  of  a  re)i- 
'  gion  is  there  sanctioned,  and  under  what  circumstances  I '  We 
are,  it  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  the  most  extensive 
use  of  our  '  Right  of  Private  Judgment'  on  the  Scriptures;  in 
order  to  asceriaio  whether  or  not  we  are  at  liberty  to  use  our 

*  private  judgment'  in  interpreting  its  doctrines ;  in  other  words, 
we  arc  to  exercise  our  '  private  judgment'  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  ought  to  be  exercised  ! 

Another  modification  of  the  theory  of  '  private  judgment'  is 
that  of  Mr  Gladstone.  He  says — '  And,  lastly,  persons  are  in 
'  great  alarm  for  their  liberty  of  private  judgment.  The  true 
'  doctrine  of  private  judgment  is,  as  has  been  shown  by  many 
'  writers,  most  important  and  most  sacred ;  it  has  the  direct  sane- 


tween  them  ib  not,  in  his  enlimation,  very  great,  we  may  infer  from  such 
languBge  as  thii :  <  We  may  believe  that  our  own  Cbureh  has  certain 

<  im perfect! on fi ;  the  Church  of  Home  certain  corruptions ;  auch  a  belief 

<  has  no  tendency  to  Ittad  us  to  any  view  aa  to  which,  on  the  tchaU,  is  the 
•  better,  or  to  iniluce  or  urarrant  ub  to  leave  the  one  commnnion  for  the 

<  other.'  Agmin— *  Is  it  not  certain,  even  at  first  sight,  that  each  of  these 
>  branchea  (Romioh,  Greek,  and  English)  haa  many  high  giftaand  murii 

<  grace  in  her  communion  P'  Now,  whether  this  representation  be  correct 
or  not,  let  theologian*  decide  ;  but  bo  far  from  '  its  being  evident  at  first 
sight,'  it  is  certain  that  oine-tenthH  in  each  of  these  commnnions  wouM, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  <  Right  of  Private  Judgment'  which  even  he  con- 
cedes, come  to  a  different  conclusion,  aa  to  wbo  are  '  divinely  appointed 
teachers,'  from  himself.  Such  is  the  very  first  application  of  this  new 
theory  of  '  private  judgment,'  designed  to  limit  the  diversities  of  opinion; 
its  very  inventor  manages  to  stumble  on  a  '  judgment,'  in  which  not  ten 
out  of  a  hundred  will  ^ree  with  him  I  On  the  manifold  inconsistenciea 
into  which  he  is  plunged  by  his  attempt  to  show  bow  nearly  these 
Chnrcbes  approximate,  and  yet  to  find  such  still  subsisting  differences  as 
may  jnatify  a  state  of  separations-conceding  that  Rome  does  mol  practise 
idolatry,  and  yet  discovering  that  there  is  a  note  of  idolatry  upon  her, 
which  may  justify  him  who  is  already  a  Protmtant  in  not  joining  ber-^ 
maintaining  that  bis  own  Church  is  not  schismatic,  and  yet  acknowledg- 
ing that  it  is  chargeable  with  something  very  liJct  schism,  and  leaving  na 
to  infer  that  the  Reformers  ought  never  to  have  separated  from  the  Church 
of  Rome — of  all  thia  we  shall  say  nothing,  because  it  has  uoihing  to  do 
with  our  present  subject.  But  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  tee* 
two  argumentation,  it  is  well  worth  reading. 
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*  tion  of  Scripture.     It  teaches  the  duty,  and,  as  correladre  to 

*  the  duty,  the  ri||;ht  of  a  man  to  assent  freely  and  rationally  to 

*  the  truth.     It  is  commonly  called  a  right  to  enquire ;  but  it  is 

*  to  enquire  for  the  purpose  of  assenting ;  for  he  has  no  right 
'  (that  is,  none  as  before  God)  to  reject  the  truth  after  his  en- 
'  quiry.  It  is  a  right  to  assent  to  truth — to  enquire  into  alleged 
'  truth.  Now,  all  that  the  true  idea  of  the  Church  proposes  to 
'  him  is  a  probable  and  authorized  guide.     This  is  wholly  dis- 

*  tinct  from  the  Romish  infallibility.     The  Church  of  England 

*  holds  individual  freedom  in  things  spiritual  to  be  an  essential 

*  attribute  of  man's  true  nature,  and  an  essential  condition  of  the 
'  right  reception  of  the  Gospel ;  and  testi6es  to  that  eentiment  in 

*  the  most  emphatic  mode,  by  encouraging  the  fullest  communi- 

*  cation  of  Scripture  to  the  people.     Yet  is  it  perfectly  possible 

*  that  the  best  use  of  such  a  freedom  may  often  be  thus  exempli- 
'  fied ;  when  a  man  having  prayed  for  light  from  God,  and  ha- 

*  ving  striven  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  his  prayer,  and  yet  finding 

*  his  own  opinion  upon  a  point  of  doctrine  opposite  to  that  of  the 
'  universal  undivided  Church,  recognizes  the  answer  to  his  prayer 

*  and  the  guide  to  liis  mtnd  in  the  declarations  of  the  creeds, 
'  rather  than  in  his  own  single,  and  perhaps  recent,  impressions 
'  upon  the  subject;  not  thus  surrendering  his  own   liberty  of 

*  judgment,  but  using  it  in  order  to  weigh  and  compare  the  pro- 
'  babilities  of  his  or  the  Churcli's  correctness  respectively,  and 
'  acting  faithfully  on  the  result.' 

Here,  first,  we  have  the  old  fallacy.  '  Private  judgment'  is, 
indeed,  a  right;  but  it  is  a  right  of  assenting  to  the  truth. 
But,  then,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  truth  ?  Is  the  individual 
conscience  to  assent  to  that  which  it  honestly  deems  truth,  or  is 
it  not?  If  the  former,  we  are  just  in  the  same  predicament  as 
before.  If  not,  what  is  the  authority  which  is  to  justify  it  in 
setting  its  convictions  at  defiance  ?  '  Why,*  replies  Mr  Glad- 
stone, '  the  voice  of  the  undivided  Church '  must  decide  the 
matter.  To  this  we  might  content  ourselves  with  replying — 
This  '  undivided  Church,'  amidst  the  ten  thousand  parties  into 
which  Christendom  is  divided,  we  cannot  find  at  all ;  and  the 
search  is  at  least  as  difficult  as  that  of  tlie  truth  which  we  are 
to  find  by  its  means.  It  is  like  telling  us  that  we  are  to  learn 
which  of  five  hundred  opinions  is  the  true,  by  enquiring  of 
some  inhabitant  of  Eutopia.  But  the  concluding  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  deserves  more  serious  rebuke.  Our  author  pro- 
poses an  expedient  for  tranquillizing  a  scropulons  conscience 
— a  conscience  which  finds  its  decisions  at  nopeless  variance 
with  those  of  the 'undivided  Church' — which  is,  in  our  judgment, 
an  outrage  on  morality.     It  is  really  one  of  the  most  extraordU 
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nary  pieces  of  caHuiBtrv  we  have  ever  met  with,  either  in  ancient 
or  modem  times,  and  directly  justifies  the  suppresmon  of  the 
voice  of  conscience.  We  are  to  suppose  for  argument's  sake, 
that  the  eoquirer  has  found  that  nonentity — the  '  nndivided 
Church.'  Be  it  so;  but  he  finds,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
'  undivided  Church  *  teaches  a  doctrine  as  true  which  he  is  per- 
suaded is  false ;  and  enjoins  rites  as  a  duty,  the  performance  of 
which  he  believes  to  be  sin.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  Is  he  at  liberty 
to  profess  his  acquiescence  in  that  doctrine  though  he  believes 
it  false,  or  to-  perform  those  rites  though  he  believes  them 
wrong?  '  Pray  over  the  m&tter,  and  enquire,'  says  Mr  Glad- 
stone. '  I  have  done  both,'  replies  the  unhappy  man.  '  And 
'  you  are  still  of  the  same  mind  ? ' — *  Altogether.' — '  But  do  you 

*  not  think  the  whole  undivided  Church  more  likely  to  be  in  the 

*  right  than   you  ?' — '  1  am  not  so  destitute  of  modesty  as  to 

*  affirm  the  contrary.' — '  Then  you  may,  without  further  scruple, 

*  proclaim  your  belief  in  the  supposed  error,  and  practise  the  for- 

*  bidden  rite  I'  80  thus,  it  appears,  the  man  may  assent  to  one 
proposition  which  he  deems  false,  because  he  can  assent  to  an- 
other, altogether  different,  which  he  believes  true ; — namely, 
that  he  thinks  the  *  undivided  Church*  more  likely  to  be  in  the 
right  than  he.  How  different  the  decision  of  Mr  Gladstone 
from  that  of  Saint  Paul,  who  declares  that  a  man  who  should 
eat  meat  offered  to  idols,  with  a  conscience  doubling  its  pro- 
priety, would  sin  ;  though  he  at  the  same  time  declares  by 
inspiration,  that  the  act,  in  itself,  is  absolutely  indifferent.  Such 
a  casuist  as  Mr  Gladstone  would  soon  have  administered  relief. 
'  Do  you  not  think,'  he  would  say,  '  that  an  inspired  apostle  is 
'  more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  than  you  ? ' — '  Who  can  doubt 
'  it  ? '  would  have  been  the  reply.  '  'I'hen  eat  as  soon  and  as 
'  much  as  yon  please,'  Mr  Gladstone  would  have  said ;  unless  he 
believed  the  decision  of  an  inspired  apostle  less  likely  to  he  the 
true  one  than  that  of  bis  '  undivided  Church.' 

We  are  astonished  at  this  doctrine  we  confess,  and  doubt 
whether,  considering  the  difference  of  the  age  and  circumstances, 
any  thing  much  more  flagitious  is  to  be  found  even  among  those 
Jesuitical  casuists,  whose  extravagances  Pascal  so  inimitably 
ridiculed.  Mr  Gladstone's  doctrine  of '  probable  opinions'  would 
almost  match  that  of  the  school  of  Loyola  ;  and  we  are  half  in- 
clined to  say  of  him,  what  Pascal's  Jesuit  Father  says  of  Escobar : 

*  Truly  this  Escobar,  said  I,  is  a  fine  man. —  Oh  !  rejoined  the 
'  Father,  every  body  admires  him;  he  puts  such  foveJ^questionsI" 


'  Vralment,  Ini  di«-je,  il  me  Beml»le  que  je  reve,  qnsnd  j'entends  des 
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But  what  Mr  Gladstone,  with  congenial  love  of  obscurity,  has 
left  in  ntter  darkness,  others  have  enoeavoured  to  clear  up.  They 
have  proceeded  to  furnish  us  with  criteria  of  the  undivided  Church, 
to  interpret  what  it  has  delivered,  and  to  invest  its  decisions  with 
a  species  of  infallibility.  But  let  it  not  be  for  one  moment  ima- 
gined that  we  are  at  all  likely  to  have  the  exercise  of  the  '  Right 
of  Private  Judgment'  diminished  by  all  this;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  enlarged  a  thousand  fold.  The  theory  is,  that  Scripture  is 
incomplete ;  that  some  things  are  divinely  revealed  which  are  not 
revealed  tiiere ;  that  it  is  to  be  supplemented  by  tradition  ;  and 
that  whatever  we  find  unanimously  and  constantly  asserted  by 
Buch  tradition,  is  invested  with  authority  co-ordinate  with  that 
of  Scripture.  Whereupon  arise  an  infinity  of  questions,  any  one 
of  which  is  as  difficult  as  any  that  Private  Judgment  wat  ever 
called  upon  to  decide;  and  which  he  who  is  no  scholar  has 
little  chance  of  deciding  except  by  lot,  for  the  authorities  are 
very  numerous  and  diametrically  contradictory  on  all  sides. 
'  Nothing  is  more  easy,'  exclaims  the  Anglican  ;  '  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis — Q_uod 
semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omniima  traditum  e»t — but,  alas  I 
on  investigation,  it  is  found  that  'nobody  '  knows  what  *  every 
body'  has  said ;  that  what  has  been  affirmed  *  every  where' 
is  remembered  '  no  where;*  and  that  the  only  thing  to  which 
all  time  has  testiBed,  is  tempora  mutantur,  et  not  mutamur  in 
illia.  Whether  a  man  be  learned  or  ignorant — permitted  to 
exercise  his  judgment  in  discovering  these  obscured  verities 
of  tradition  for  himself,  or  forbidden  so  to  do — ample  in  either 
case  is  the  scope  for  his  private  judgment.  If  learned,  and 
permitted  to  enquirci  the  luckless  student  finds  that  instead  of 
one  small  book  he  is  sent  to  five  hundred  ;  instead  of  having  to 
deal  with  nothing  but  what  is  tnttk,  truth  itself  is  presented  to 
him  in  minute  fragments,  amidst  mountain- loads  of  abaurditj', 
ignorance,  and  heresy.  Then  there  are,  besides,  most  difficult 
and  subtle  questions  of  criticism  to  be  decided,  before  the  very 
materials  ofjudgment  can  be  laid  before  the  mind;  interpolations, 
erasures,  forgeries  to  be  detected — what  is  authentic  separated 
from  what  is  not — quaaliones  vexattB  without  end,  in  a  word,  to 
be  adjusted.  Again ;  at  what  point  is  the  investigation  to  stop? — 


Religieux  pnrler  de  cette  sorte.  Et  quoi,  mon  pire,  dites  moi  en  con- 
science, etes  voos  dani  te  aentiment'la  P  Non  vritoient,  roe  dit  le  pire. 
Vous  parlezdonc,  cootinuai-je,  cootre  votre  conscience  P  Point  de  toot, 
dit-il.  Je  ne  parlois  pas  en  cela  eelon  ma  conscience,  roais  seton  cells 
de  Ponce  et  da  P.  Bauny  ■  et  toub  pourriez  lea  suivre  en  raret^,  or  ce 
•ont  d'baUitea  gem.' — Ijet.  Provincialet,  let.  v. 

VOL.  LXXVI.    NO.  CLIT.  3d 
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Is  it  at  the  entl  of  the  second,  or  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  centarieB? 

*  S(and  by  the  firat  six  General  Councils,'  exclaim  Hammond 
and  Stilliiigfleet ;  '  Stop  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,'  says 
Archbibhop  Bramhall ;  '  You  must  not  draw  bridle  till  the  dis- 

*  union  of  the  East  and  West,'  cries  Bishop  Ken ;  '  You  are 
'  wrong,'  says  Archbishop  Usher ;  *  four  or  five  hundred  years 

*  are  sufficient ;  '  Rather  three  or  four,'  say  Waterland  and 
Bereridge ;  *  The  precise  limit  is  no  where,'  says  Mr  Newman ; 

*  it  is  a  question  of  degree  and  place;'  *  It  is  every  where,' 
shouts  the  more  consistent  Romanist.'  No  wonder  that,  oppress- 
ed  with  the  thought  of  such  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  the  enquirer  declares  he  knows  not  bow  to 
perform  it.  '  My  friend,"  is  the  reply,  '  you  have  only  to  read 
'  through   about  a   hundred   and   fifty  folios  of  ecclesiastical 

*  records,  and  you  will  find  the  matter  is  just  as  I  tell  you.' 
lie  feels  that  this  is  but  meagre  consolation,  and,  if  intelligent, 
will  declare,  that  rather  than  undergo  such  labour  for  the 
small  residuum  of  doubtful  truth  which  he  is  assured  be  will 
extract  from  it,  he  would  make  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  to 
bring  home  a  car^o  of  one  peppercorn  and  two  grains  of  rice ! 
The  right  of  private  judgment,  in  such  a  case,  he  feels  to  be 
about  aa  valuable  a  possession  as  a  right  to  read  through  the  sta- 
tutes at  large.  The  Puseyites  may  very  safely  grant  it,  for  they 
may  be  assured  no  one  will  avail  himself  of  it.  If  the  man  be 
ignorant,  or  forbidden  to  enquire — the  other  case  supposed — he 
has  only  to  believe.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  be  is  not 
still  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  performing  an  impracticable  act 
of  private  judgment.  He  may  be  told  that  infallible  truth  has 
been  discovered,  and  that  the  priest  is  the  infallible  expounder 
of  it.  But,  then,  on  what  ground  shall  he  believe  this?  '  I  am 
'  commissioned,'  says  the  priest.     '  But,'  (will  be  the  reply,)  *  I 

*  see  that  there  are  multitudes  of  youroiwi  Church,  and  whom 
'  you   acknowledge   egunllv  commissioned   with   yourself,  who 

*  tell  me  that  you  are  under  an  absolute  delusion — that  neither 

*  you  nor  they  are  commissioned  to  assume  any  such  authority — 

*  that  tradition  is  no  authoritative  guide,  and  that,  if  it  were, 

*  what  it  authorizes  cannot  be  authentically  discovered.  I  more- 
'  over  see  that  many  of  those  who  adopt  the  same  general  prin- 
'  ciplcs  with  yourself,  differ  as  to  what  is  primitive  and  catholic 
'  truth.  I  can,  therefore,  regard  your  judgment  only  as  your 
'  "  private  judgment ;"  and  the  knotty  question  which  I  have  to 

*  decide  is,  whether  I  am  to  surrender  my  "  private  judgment," 

*  because  your  "  private  judgment"  tells  me  to  do  so,  when  the 
'  "private  judgment"  of  others  equally  learned,  equally  sincere, 
'  and  equally  commisaioned,  tells  me  that  I  ought  not?  and>  as  I 
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*  have  no  data  vfaereon  to  decide  this  question,  truly  I  tbink  a 

*  harder  question  for  my  private  judgment)  even  the  Scriptures 
'  of  truth  could  scarcely  have  submitted  to  it.   If  I  decide  as  you 

*  would  have  me,  I  decide  absolutely  without  any  reason  wbat- 

*  ever.'     '  And  is  not  this,'  would  be  the  honest  reply,  *is  not 
'  this  the  happy  state  of  mind  to  which  we  have  been  endeavour- 

*  ing  to  reduce  you?     Have  we  not  for  years  been  urging  you 

*  to  enquire  whether  enquiry  be  not  dangerous  ? — have  we  not 

*  been  reasoning  you  (in  our  way)  into  the  belief  that  reasoning 

*  OD  such  subjects  is  unreasonable  f     And  have  we  not  endea- 

*  vourcd  to  illustrate  precept  by  example,  and  as  completely 

*  diverted  ourselves  of  all  the  attributes  of  a  rational  nature,  as 

*  the  ancient  caricature  of.  PUto's  man  ?     Have  we  not  shown 

*  you  how  much  may  be  believed,  and  how  little  it  is  necessary 
'  to  reason?'* 


*  Ab  tbeiie  reourks  may  appear  aevere,  we  ahall  jnitify  oarcelvea  by 
citing  the  following  paragraphs  from  one  of  the  moat  elaborate  and  <Ian- 
geruua  of  the  Oxford  Tracts.  If  the  Trader  find  it  impowible  to  read  the 
firit  withoat  a  etnili-,  we  predict  that  be  will  not  be  able  to  read  the 
aecood  without  a  ligh ; — to  think  that  a  reasanablo  betag  can  talk  tncb 
nons<>n*e>— '  I  am  not  here  to  eoter  into  the  qaeation  of  the  groDuds  on 
which  the  duty  and  blenednesB  of  beliering  resta  ;  but  I  woold  obaerTo, 
tli*t  nature  certainly  iloe*  give  aenteoce  agaiaat  scej^iciBoi,  againd  doubt, 
nay,  againit  a  habit  (I  lay  a  habit)  of  epquiry — against  a  critical,  cold, 
inve*tigaling  temper— the  temper  of  what  are  called  ahrewd,  clear- 
headed, hanl.headed  men ;  in  that,  by  the  confenion  of  all,  happioeM  ii 
attached  not  to  their  temper,  but  rather  to  conBding,  unreasoning,  faith. 
1  do  not  say  that  enquiry  may  not,  under  circumstances,  be  a  duty,  as 
giiing  into  the  cold  and  rain  may  be  a  doty  inatead  oF  stopping  at  home ; 
aa  serving  in  war  may  be  a  duty  ;  bat  it  does  seem  la  me  preposterous 
to  confess,  that  free  enquiry  leads  to  scepticiaro,  and  icepticiam  makes 
one  less  happy  than  failh,  and  yet  that  tuck  free  enquiry  it  ri^hi.  What 
is  right  and  what  is  happy,  cannot,  in  the  long  run  and  on  a  large  acale, 
be  disjoiaeil.  I'o  follow  truth  can  never  be  a  subject  of  regret ;  free 
enquiry  does  Uad  a  man  to  regret  the  daj/t  <^  hi*  child-like  faith  ; — 
TuaREFORB  it  it  not  following  truth.  Those  who  measare  every  thing 
by  utility,  should,  on  their  own  principles,  embrace  the  obedience  of  faith 
for  its  very  expedience  ;  and  ihey  should  cease  this  kind  of  seeking,  that 
they  may  find, 

'  /  lay,  then,  that  never  to  have  been  trouhled  vnth  a  doubt  about  the 
truth  of  what  has  been  taught  us,  ii  the  happiest  state  of  mind;  and  if 
any  one  says  that  to  maintain  this,  is  to  admit  that  heretics  oaght  fo  re- 
main heretics,  and  Pagans  Pagans,  1  deny  it.  For  I  have  not  said  that 
it  is  a  happy  thing  never  to  add  to  what  you  have  learned,  but  not  bap- 
pier  to  taie  atoag.  Now,  true  religion  is  the  summit  and  perfection  of 
false  religions;  it  combines  in  one  whatever  there  is  of  good  and  trua 
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That  we  are  to  receive  with  cringing  acquiescence,  whatever 
these  men  are  pleased  to  say  they  are  cam  missioned  to  teach  us, 
will  be  more  than  doubted ;  till  they  not  only  lay  claim  to  virtual  in- 
fallibility, but  persuade  us  to  admit  their  claim.  The  latter  they 
will  do,  when  they  have  perfected  us  in  the  grand  art  of  abjuring 
our  reason ;  in  the  former,  they  seem  ready  to  accommodate  us  at 


■epftrately  reniBining  in  each.'  .  .  ,  '  So  (hat,  in  matter  of  fact,  if  a 
religious  mind  were  educated  ID,  and  sincerely  atiacbed  to,  tome  forin  of 
heatlienisni  or  heresy,  and  then  were  brought  under  the  light  of  truth,  it 
would  be  tlrawn  off  from  error  into  the  truth,  not  by  toaiug  what  it  had, 
bat  by  gaining  what  it  had  not — not  by  being  Doclolbed,  bat  by  being 
"clothed  upon,"  "that  monelity  may  be  swallowed  op  of  life."  lliat  aaine 
principle  of  faith  which  attacbes  it  to  its  original  wrong  doctrine,  woolil 
attach  it  to  the  truth  ;  and  that  portion  of  its  original  doctrine  which  wu 
to  be  cast  off  as  absoiiitety  faUe,  would  not  be  directly  rejected,  but  in- 
dirertly  rejected  in  the  rece{ilian  of  the  truth  which  is  ita  opposite.' 

Tbe  writer  of  thia  Beriously  believes  that  unthinking  acquiescence  in 
whatever  we  are  told,  is  the  moat  deHirable  Blale  of  mind  ;  and  that  the 
restlessneas  prodnceit  by  enquiry  affords  a  presumption,  that  what  is 
offered  to  us  is  error.  The  Hottentot,  who  is  contented  with  his  brutal 
theology,  had  better,  it  seems,  view  with  sutpicion  the  untaiineit  of  mind 
produced  by  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  for  they  only  disturb  his  faith 
and  tranquillity — an  ominous  sign  that  he  is  ■  not  following  the  truth  I' 
■  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'  '  Not  so,'  says  this  pro- 
found doctor,  *  for  I  have  not  said  that  he  is  not  to  add  to  his  belief,  only 
be  must  he  careful  not  to  lake  away ;  be  must  become  a  Christian,  not 
hy  loting  what  he  had,  but  hj  gaining  inhat  ht  had  not !'  Was  ever 
fatuity  like  this  P  The  Hottentot,  when  he  embraces  Christianity,  it  ap- 
pears, only  adds  to  bis  faith,  but  does  not  take  any  away  I  Are  we  to 
believe  that  if  these  new  evangelists  were  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  they  would  act  on  the  above  maxims,  and  facilitate  the  work,  as 
dill  the  Komixh  missionaries  among  the  Japanese,  by  teaching  their  con- 
verts to  transfer  their  whole  idolatrous  stock-in-trade  to  Christianity — to 
make  over  to  the  saints  the  homage  they  once  paid  to  idols,  and  baptite 
their  wooden  goils  by  evangelical  names  ?  Wbat  must  be  the  denpemtion 
of  a  causa  which  stands  in  need  of  such  Brguroents?  Arguments!  did  we 
say — they  do  not  even  reach  the  respectability  of  sophistry.  Are  we  not 
justified,  then,  in  saying  that  these  new  teachers  enjoin  a  servile  and  unrea- 
soning belief — the  utter  prostration  of  the  intellect  ?  And  does  not  auch 
a  paragraph  as  the  ahovf,  prove  that  wbat  they  teach  they  are  full 
willing  to  practise  ? — The  reader  will  find  the  same  lesson  perpetually 
inculcated,  with  various  degrees  of  effrontery,  throughout  the  Oxford 
Tract*.  According  to  these  men,  one  would  think  that  it  was  so  mnch  a 
duty  to  distrust  our  reason,  that  mystery  is  an  antecedent  ground  ofproba- 
bility,  and  that,  if  a  doctrine  be  absolutely  incomprehensible,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  b«  true  I 
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any  time.  But,  unhappily  for  their  pretensions,  though  happily  for 
truth,  their  virtual  claim  to  infallibility  and  unquestioning  obe- 
dience is  not,  like  that  of  Rome,  unanimously  and  rigorously 
supported  by  the  whole  communion  to  which  they  belong.  Evea 
if  ii  were,  such  unity  would  not  (as  already  shown)  relieve 
the  difGcultiee  of  the  enquirer ;  for  as  another  Church  makes  the 
same  pretensions,  the  knotty  query  would  still  return — '  of  two 
'  Churches,  bo(h  professing  ici'alllbillty,  which  is  the  more  likely 

*  to  be  infallible?' 

But  such  unanimity  of  pretensions,  whether  it  be  of  any 
avail  or  not,  is  not  to  be  found.  Quis  custodiet  ipaoi  custodes  f 
The  disease  of  '  Private  Judgment'  has  infected  the  shepherds 
as  well  as  the  dock  ;  all  the  difficulties  which,  as  we  have  snown, 
80  closely  beset  the  private  student  in  the  attempt  to  collect  Ca- 
tholic truth  from  the  volumino'js  records  of  antiquity,  have  been 
felt  by  our  authorized  guides  themselves ;  and  have  led  to  all  those 
varieties  of  opinion  which  might  have  been  expected.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  recent  attempt  at  producing  unity  of  opinion, 
and  abridging  the  diversities  of '  private  judgment,'  is  even  ludi- 
crous. Never,  since  the  Reformation,  has  there  been  such  a  din 
of  controversy ; — such  a  hubbub  of  tumultuous  and  discordant 
voices,  ni-fated  project  of  universal  concord,  which  terminates  in 
the  indefinite  multiplication  of  controversies !  It  really  reminds  one 
of  the  ambitious  attempt,  described  in  the  Sketch  Book,  at  a  new 
and  elaborate  harmony  on  the  part  of  Master  Simon  and  his  vil- 
lage choristers.  '  The  usual  services  of  the  choir,'  says  the  au- 
thor, '  were  managed  pretty  well  .  .  .  but  the  great  trial  was  an 

*  anthem  that  bad  been  prepared  and  arranged  by  Master  Simon, 
'  andonwhichhehadfouadedgreatespectations.  Unluckily, there 
'  was  a  blunder  at  the  very  outset ;  the  musicians  became  flurried ; 
'  Master  Simon  was  in  a  fever;  every  thing  went  on  lamely  and 
'  irregularly,  until  they  came  to  a  chorus  beginning,  "  Now  let  UB 
'  sing  with  one  accord,"  which  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  parting 

*  company,  and  all  became  discord  and  confusion.'  Even  thus  is 
it  on  the  present  occasion ;  our  very  ears  ache  with  the  elaborate 
dissonance  of  this  novel  attempt  at  harmony. 

There  is  one  poiot,  and  but  one,  in  which  the  circumstances 
attending  this  alleged  attempt  to  restore  '  primitive  truth,'  re- 
semble those  attending  its  nrst  establishment;  and  in  that  we 
must  confess  the  analogy  to  be  perfect.  These  new  teachers 
have  come,  *  not  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword.' 

Manifold  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Right  of  Private 
Judgment  on  which  we  have  not  insisted,  and  on  wnicb,  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  world's  history,  it  would  be  most  superfluous  to  dwell. 
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Those,  of  course,  which  have  been  mentioned  as  demonstrating 
the  wickedness  and  fully  of  peniecution,  are  in  favour  of  it — for 
whatever  tends  to  prove  the  one  wrong,  tends  to  prove  the  other 
right.  To  these,  many  more'  might  be  added ;  some  deduced 
from  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  others  from  the 
relations  in  which  he  stands  to  God :  some  from  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  others  from  the  examples  it  holds  out  to  our  imitation ; 
some  from  absCractjustice,  and  others  from  an  enlarged  expediency. 
The  arguments  on  which  we  Lave  principally  insisted  are,  that  the 
right  must  in/aet  be  conceded,  whether  we  like  it  or  not ;  that 
the  evils  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  connected,  be  they 
greater  or  less,  are  not  likely  to  be  remedied  till  we  find  what  we 
shall  be  long  in  seeking — an  infallible  interpreter  of  infallible 
truth  ;  and  that  any  theory  short  of  that,  involves  a  flagitious 
tampering  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

On  this  last  argument,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  we 
should  wish  to  add  a  remark  or  two ;  for  this  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  folly  of  attempting  to  circumscribe  the 
Right  in  question.  If  it  be  man's  duty  to  embrace  the  truth ; 
and  if  it  be  aUo  his  duty,  which  necessarily  follows,  to  em* 
brace  that  which  he  honestly  deems  the  truth,  he  must  follow 
his  convictions  whithersoever  they  lead  him,  in  spite  of  any 
authority  whatsoever  not  admitted  by  him  to  be  infallible;  in 
that  case,  of  course,  doubt  or  denial  would  imply  a  contradiction 
of  his  own  convictions.  It  is  not  at  the  option  of  a  conscientious 
man,  we  repeat — no  matter  how  he  came  by  his  conscience— 
to  debate  whether  he  shall  act  upon  its  convictions.  He  cannot 
do  otherwise.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  believes  in  his  con- 
science that  such  and  such  doctrines  are  false,  such  and  such 
rites  sinful.  Right  or  wrong,  this  is  his  state  of  mind.  What  is 
he  to  do  ?  Can  any  authorize  him  to  profess  that  these  doctrines 
are  true,  or  to  practise  those  rites  ?  If  any  one  will  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  he  will  say  more  than  any  casuists,  ancient  or 
modern,  out  of  the  school  of  the  Jesuits,  will  expressly  affirm.  He 
is  bound,  then,  to  yield  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  ton- 
science,  whether  his  opinions  be  true  or  false :  if  true,  even  our 
opponents  will  not  say  that  he  can  be  authorized  to  profess  the 
contrary.  Nor  is  it  otherwise,  supposing  them  erroneous;  for  by 
tbeexpressauthorityof  Saint  Paul,  who  declares  that  'to  him  who 
*  thinketh  any  thing  evil '  it  is  so,  and  that  even  a  perfectly  indif- 
ferent act  assumes  moral  malignity  if  performed  with  a  reluctant 
or  accusing  conscience ;  as  well  as  by  the  decision  of  all  the  best 
moralists  and  casuists,  an  erroneous  conscience  obliges  as  much 
as  ft  well-informed  one ;  and  by  none  is  this  more  streauously 
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maintained  than  by  the  great  IKvineg  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.* 

The  usual  evasion  is,  '  Let  him  further  enquire;'  and  wise 
counsel  this  may  be,  in  the  first  instance.  But  suppose  a  per- 
son says  be  has  enquired ;  or  that  he  enquires  again,  and  comes 
back  in  the  same  mind.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  He  will  say  that  he 
cannot  be  enquiring  for  ever — that  religion  is  apractical  thing,  and 
must  not  be  matter  of  investigation  all  his  days — that  he  may  as 
well  embrace  error  as  live  in  a  state  of  continual  pyrrhoniam — 
and  that  he  has  no  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  ever  have  a 
greater  moral  certainty  than  he  has.  Once  more ;  what  is  he  to 
do  ?  Right  or  wrong  be  must  follow  the  convictions  of  his  con- 
science— to  him  the  supreme  law. 

It  is  true  that,  after  all,  the  individual  may  be  much  to  blame ; 
but  not  for  thus  acting  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science in  the  last  resort.  There  may  have  been  haste  in  the 
enquiry — or  no  enquiry  at  all  when  ui^ed  to  make  it — or  unwor- 
thy passions  and  prepossessions  in  favour  of  such  and  such  con- 
clusions. In  these  respects  there  may  be  much  to  blame,  but 
not  in  the  act  of  obedience  to  conscience  itself.  On  the  other 
band — if,  rare  case  I  there  has  been  nothing  wanting  in  the 
process  of  enquiry  which  honesty  and  diligence  eould  supply — 
no  negligence,  no  want  of  candour  or  patience,  the  man  is  guilti 


*  It  ia  asserted  by  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  Ductor  Dubitantium  ;  by 
Barrow  in  his  Latin  poem,  entitled  Contclentia  erroaea  obligat  s  and 
by  Archbishop  Sbarp,  cited  by  Locke.  Htillingfleet  says,  '  The  plea  of  an 
erroneoua  conscience  takes  not  off  the  obligation  to  fullow  tbe  dictates 
of  it ;  fur  as  a  man  is  bound  to  lay  it  down  supposing  it  erroneoua,  so  he 
18  bound  not  to  go  against  it  wbiie  it  iii  nut  laid  down ...  So  that  let 
men  turn  and  sbift  about  whicb  way  they  will,  by  the  very  same  argu- 
ments that  any  will  prove  separation  Trom  tbe  Cbiircb  of  Rome  lawful— 
because  she  requires  unlawful  things  as  conditions  of  her  coromuition — > 
it  will  be  proved  lawful  nut  to  conform  to  any  suspected  or  uDlawful 
praaice  required  by  any  Church  governors  upon  (he  same  terms ; — if 
the  thing  so  requirud  be,  after  serious  and  sober  enquiry,  judged  unwar- 
rantable by  a  man's  own  conscience.' 

'If,' says  Chillingworth, in  his  strong  manner, '  they  snfier  themselTM 
neither  to  bee  betraid  into  their  em>n),  nor  kept  in  tbem  by  any  sin  of 
tbetr  will ;  if  they  doe  their  best  endeavour  to  free  tbemselvea  from  all 
errors,  and  yet  faile  of  it  tbrongh  humaine  frailty;  so  well  am  1  per- 
ewaded  of  the  goodnesse  of  God,  that  if  in  me  alone  should  meet  a  con- 
fluence of  all  such  errors  of  all  tbe  Protestants  in  the  world  that  were 
tbos  qualified,  1  should  not  be  so  much  afraid  of  tbem  all  m  I  should 
be  to  ask  pardon  for  them.' 
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less,  even  supposing  tbe  opinion  erroneous,  unless  we  suppose 
God  to  punisli  error  absolutely  and  wholly  involuntary.  If,  toen, 
a  man  can  truly  say,  *  1  believe  in  my  conscience  such  and  such 
'religious  doctrines  are  God's  truth,  and  such  and  such  religious 

*  usages  most  pleasing  to  Him,'  it  is  no  longer  at  his  option  whe- 
ther he  shall  profess  the  one  or  practise  the  other ;  and  in  like 
manner,  if  he  can  truly  say,  '  I  believe  in  my  conscience  such 
<  and  such  doctrines  are  false,  and  such  and  such  usages  displea- 

*  sing  to  God,'  it  is  not  in  his  power  even  to  appear  to  sanction 
either.  He  must  obey  that  which  is  his  law — bis  conscience ; 
in  other  word$,  if  bis  private  judgment  be  at  variance  with  any 
authority  whatever,  not  admitted  to  be  infallible,  he  must  obey  tbe 
first  and  not  tbe  second.     To  this  there  is  no  exception. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  men  who  will  avowedly  dispute  the 
maxim  we  have  laid  down.  The  opponent  generally  contents 
himself  with  daring  those  who  maintain  it  to  apply  it  to  cer- 
tain extreme  cases.  We  should  not  shrink  from  the  challenge. 
We  believe  that  the  genera!  principle  is  universally  applicable; 
and  that  the  instances  which  seem  opposed  are  either  imaginary 
or  irrelevant.  Let  us  take  the  strongest  conceivable  cases,  which 
some  have  been  modest  and  reasonable  enough  to  adduce- 
that,  for  example,  of  a  man  who  is  conscientiously  prompted  to 
commit  murder  or  robbery.  '  Is  the  roan,'  they  triumphantly 
ask,  *  to  be  justitied,  and  treated  as  innocent?'  To  this,  the 
arguments  in  reply  are  many  and  obvious :  First,  If  we  are 
to  suppose  that  such  conscientious  persons  are  impelled  by  con- 
science to  commit  murder  or  robbery  as  such — that  is,  under  the 
persuasion  of  their  being  crimes — then,  1.  Tbe  notion  is  simply 
a  contradiction.  2.  Such  a  case,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  lias 
never  been  alleged,  and  might  safely  be  left  to  be  considered 
when  it  occurs.  3.  Supposing  such  a  case  to  be  alleged,  all 
mankind  would  feel  constrained,  on  ordinary  calculations  of  pro- 
bability, to  believe  either  that  the  parties  were  mad,  and  there- 
fore truly  excused  on  that  ground ;  or  that  they  pretended  to  hold 
such  opinions  for  an  evil  purpose.  They  would,  therefore,  be 
either  contined  as  lunatics,  or  punished  as  knaves,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  their  being  the  one  or  the  other.  4.  Whether 
they  be  conscientious  or  not,  society  muit  protect  every  one 
against  any  infraction  of  his  civil  rights;  and  for  this  reason, 
the  conscientious  persons  who  manifest  their  piety  by  infringing 
them,  may  be  very  properly  knocked  on  the  head.     '  Tbe  ma- 

*  gistrate,'  says  Bayle,  with  a  gravity  which  is  almost  amusing, 
'  having  received  a  power  from  God  and  man,  of  putting  muiv 
'  derers  to  death,  may  justly  punish  him  who  kills  a  man  from 
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'  the  instincts  of  conscience  ;  for  it  is  not  his  business  to  stand 
'  winnowing  tbose  rare  and  singular  cases,  in  which  conscience 
*  may  happen  to  fall  into  illusions  in  this  matter.'  But,  secondly, 
if  by  those  who  commit  murder  or  robbery  for  conscience'  sake, 
be  meant  those  who  commit  acts,  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, they  themselves  would  consider  crimes;  but  which,  in  their 
judgment,  cease  to  be  so  when  performed  at  the  prompting  of 
conscience — for  the  repression,  for  example,  oi  other  peoplt^s  con- 
sciences, or  for  the  propagation  of '  the  true  faith' — we  might  con- 
tent ourselves  with  replying,  1.  That  we  never  heard  of  such  cases 
among  those  who  contend  that  conscience  is  the  supreme  law,  and 
that  every  one  must  obey  its  dictates.  All  who  believe  this  ne- 
cessarily leam  to  respect  other  people's  nghts,  as  well  as  to  assert 
their  own  ;  it  is  only  amongst  those  who  deny  this  maxim  that  we 
find  such  instances  as  the  above ;  and  we  might  safely  leave  these 
men,  therefore,  to  their  own  dark  books  of  casuistry,  in  which  the 
precise  modes  and  degrees  in  which  they  may  '  do  evil  that  good 
may  come,'  are  duly  set  forth.  Assuredly,  it  is  rather  hard  to  ad- 
duce, against  the  operation  of  any  principle,  instances  which,  if 
that  principle  were  in  operation,  could  not  even  exist.  Never- 
theless, we  are  ready  to  affirm,  2.  That  if  the  said  persecutors  be 
-  truly  and  conscientiously  convinced  that  it  is  their  duty,  as  in  the 
^ght  of  God,  to  persecute,  they  are  justified  in  so  doing  while 
in  that  state  of  mind;  though,  in  accordance  wiih  what  has  been 
laid  down,  they  may  have  contracted  a  great  amount  of  guilt  in 
the  process  by  which  they  have  arrived  at  it.  3.  That  if  they  have 
arrived  at  it  after  having  honestly  investigated  the  subject,  and 
without  any  voluntary  error  or  self-deception — though  we  have 
our  doubts  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  case — they  are  wholly 
innocent ;  but,  4.  that,  as  they  are  infringing  other  people's  civil 
rights,  though  they  do  not  think  so,  it  is  perfectly  competent  to 
those  upon  whom  they  are  exercising  their  freaks  of  eccentric 
piety,  to  deal  with  them  as  with  the  aforesaid  conscientious  crtmi' 
nab;  and  punish  them,  (if  they  have  the  power,)  not  for  torment- 
ing men  from  the  best  possible  motives,  but  for  tormenting  them 
—those  who  are  de facto  '  tormented,'  not  being  capable  of  under- 
standing such  relined  distinctions. 

Thus  the  principle  we  advocate  is  liable  to  no  abuse,  nor  does 
society  lose  any  one  of  its  present  safeguards  by  its  universal 
adoption.  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  whether  would  it  be  pre- 
ferable— that  one  man  in  a  century  should  go  unpunished,  be- 
cause, under  a  peculiar  species  of  hallucination,  he  professed 
himself  conscientiously  impelled  to  perpetrate  moral  wrong;  or 
that  we  should  recognize  a  principle  which  would  justify  the 
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perpetual  and  universal  oppression  of  consd«nce  for  specnlatire 
opinions  ? 

In  fact,  however,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  Uian  to  pro- 
fess any  aJiirm  lest  mankind  should  plead  conscience  in  favour  of 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  great  laws  of  morals.  In  these,  there 
has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  remarkable  unaniniit]r.  As 
Bayie  has  well  said — '  We  are  all  agreed  about  the  doctrines  which 
'  teach  men  to  live  soberly  and  righteously,  to  love  God,  to  ab- 
'  stain  from  revengi-,  to  forgive  our  enemies,  to  render  good  for 
'  evil,  to  be  charitable.     We  are  divided  about  points  which  tend 

*  not  to  Diak£  the  yoke  of  Christian  morality  either  heavier  or 
'  lighter.    The  Papists  believe  transubstantiation  ;  the  Reformed 

*  believe  it  not.  This  makes  not  for  vice  one  way  or  other.* 
To  the  same  purport,  a  very  different  writer,  Robert  Hall,  has 
observed — '  The  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion  may  be  wofully 
'  curtailed  and  corrupted,  and  its  profession  sink  into  formality  ; 

*  but  its  moral  precepts  are  so  plain  and  striking,  and  guarded  by 
'  such  clear  and  awful  sanctions,  as  to  render  ic  impossible  it  can 
'  ever  be  converted  into  an  active  instrument  of  vice.  Let  the 
'  appeal  he  made  to  facts.     Look  through  all  the  different  sects 

*  and  parties  into  which  professed  Christians  are  unhappily  di- 

*  vided.  Where  is  there  one  to  be  found  who  has  innovated  in 
'  the  rule  of  life,  by  substituting  vice  in  the  place  of  virtue?' 
We  may  safely  restrict  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  case  of  specu- 
lative opinions ;  and  we  will  take  the  strongest.     It  may  be  said, 

*  Is  a  man  conscientiously  convinced  that  the  Bible  is  false,  no 
'  longer  bound  to  believe  it  ?'  We  answer,  he  lias  a  prior  duty 
to  perform.  To  believe  the  Bible  true,  in  that  very  state  of 
mind  in  which  he  believes  it  faUe,  is  a  simple  impossibility, 
and  therefore  not  directly  his  duty.  But  it  is  his  duty  to  en< 
quire ;  and  we  put  sufficient  faiih  in  the  variety  and  conclusive- 
ness of  the  evidences  of  its  truth,  to  believe  that,  if  he  enquire 
bonestly,  he  will  believe  it  true.  If  there  be  a  case  of  one  who 
has  thus  honestly  enquired,  and  still  conscieutiously  believes  it 
false — if  he  can  truly  allege  that  he  has  left  no  means  of 
investigation  unemployed,  and  suffered  no  prejudice  to  inter- 
fere with  his  judgment — we  shall  rather  choose  to  believe  that 
he  labours  under  some  invincible  obliquity  of  intellect,  which 
in  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient  renders  his  error  innocent,  than 
admit  the  monstrous  dogma,  that  he  incurs  guilt  for  error  abso- 
lutely involuntary.  But  whether  there  be  such  a  case  is  quite 
another  question. 

We  maintain,  then,  the  principle  asserted  by  the  illustrious 
writers  we  have  cited— and  we  apply  it  consistently  and  uni- 
versally. 
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By  the  assntion  of  this  principle,  we  are  far  from  justifving 
separation  from  any  religious  communion  ;  merely  because  tliere 
are  eome  tbin^  we  disapprove,  or  would  abstractedly  wisli 
otherwise.  If  this  were  acted  upon,  tbere  would  be  as  many 
sects  as  individuals :  we  merely  contend,  that,  when  such  objec- 
tions have  assumed  the  form  of  conscientious  scruplen,  so  that  lie 
who  feels  them  can  honestly  say,  '  In  my  opinion  I  cannot  pro- 
'  fess  such  a  doctrine,  or  practise  such  a  rite,  or  appear  to  sanc- 

*  tion  either  the  one  or  the  other,  without  offending  God,  or  tear> 

*  ing  lest  I  should  do  so' — his  separation  is  not  only  justified, 
but  neceasilated.  Be  it  about  the  most  insigniticant  matter  that 
ever  disturbed  a  '  weak  brother,'  it  matters  not ;  for  while  in 
that  state  it  is  not  insignificant  to  him.  If  actually  in  the  wrong, 
still  it  appears  to  him  that  be  is  in  the  tight ;  and  while  in  that 
state  he  must  act  in  harmony  with  his  convictions. 

People  have  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge  this  doctrine  in 
words  i  but  they  need  to  be  reminded  of  it,  since  they  will  not 
fairiy  act  upon  it.  They  will  still  charge  the  Separatist — even 
the  conscientious  Separatist,  with  '  sin '  —  forgetting  that,  in 
doing  so,  they  not  only  assume  that  they  infallibly  knuw  his  opi- 
nions to  be  erroneous,  which  (if  their  modesty  be  no  obstacle,  and 
it  seldom  is)  they  have  a  peit'ect  right  to  do;  but  that,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  toere  has  been  negligence,  want  of  candour,  or 
some  sinister  Bias  in  the  process  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  them, 
and  this  no  man  hasarighttoassumeunless  he  has  the  prerogative 

*  of  discerning  spirits.'  We  were  particularly  amused  with  an  ex- 
ample of  this  sort  of  inconsistency  in  one  of  the  Oxford  Tracts," 
in  which,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  conscientious  Dissenter  is 
not  necessarily  a  '  sinner,'  still  it  remains  true  that  his  dissent  is  a 

*  sin.'  We  can  imagine  the  perplexity  of  one  who,  meditating 
the  crime  of  nonconformity,  comes  to  a  clergyman  professing 
these  delightfully  puzzling  doctrines  for  solution  of  his  doubts 
and  difficulties.  *  Can  I,'  he  might  say,  <  separate  from  the 
'  Church   of  England   without   *'  sin ;"   seeing   that   I  cannot 

*  affirm  what  she  affirms,  nor  practise  what  she  enjoins,  with- 
'  out,  in   my  opinion,  committing  a  sin?'—'  If  that   be  the 

*  state  of  your  conscience,'  would  be  the  reply,  '  you  cannot 

*  belong    to    the    Church    of    England  ;     but    remember,    that 

*  neither  ca:i  you  secede  from  her  without  sin.'     '  Why,  then,  I 

*  am  in  a  hopeful  case,'  rejoins  the  miserable  recusant :  *  I  am 

*  ruined  either  way ;  for  whether  I  remain  in  the  Church,  or  go 
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'  out  of  it  —and  one  of  them  I  must  do — I  commit  a  Bin.'  Then 
how  glad  will  his  spiritual  adviser  be  to  administer  that  consola- 
tion, which  his  revered  teachers  of  Oxford  have,  for  this  very 
case,  made  and  provided.  He  wilt  say — '  You  must  distinguish 
'  here:  Though  you  cannot  secede  from  us  without  sin,  yet  it 
<  does  not  hence  follow  that  you  are  a  sinner.'  On  this  his  coun- 
tenance brightens  up,  and  he  is  most  eae;er  to  learn  that  aupra- 
mttttdane  doctrine,  by  which  it  appears  that  a  man  may  commit 
a  sin  and  yet  be  no  sinner.  Whereupon  his  oracle  cites  the 
ipsigsima  verba  of  the  '  Tracts,'  and  responds : — '  To  say  that  a 
'  particular  thing  is  a  sin,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying 
'  that  every  one  who  does  it  is  a  sinner.  .  .  .  To  kill  a  fellow- 
'  creature  is  undoubtedly  a  crime ;  but  you  would  not  say  that 
'  the  person  who  killed  another  by  accident,  or  in  defence  of  his 
'  country  or  of  his  own  life,  or  by  command  of  lawful  authorities, 
*  is  acriminal?"  No,  would  be  the  easy  reply;  neither  should 
we  say,  in  that  case,  that  killing  was  a  crime.  By  parity  of 
reasoning,  if  the  conscientious  Dissenter  be  no  sinner  for  dissent^ 
it  can  only  be  because  dissent,  in  that  case,  is  no  sin.  You  ought 
upon  yow  principle  to  say,  that  the  executioner,  in  hangi^  a 
man,  commits  a  crime,  though  it  is  true  he  is  no  criminal!  TbiB 
distinction,  therefore,  will  not  much  help  him ;  and  he  is  still  left 
to  decide  the  miserable  alternative — of  sinning  by  remaining  in 
the  Church,  or  sinning  by  going  out  of  it. 

But  we  must  conclude  ;  and  we  shall  do  so  with  a  few  reflec- 
tions of  a  general  nature  on  the  advantages  of  the  '  Right  of 
Private  Judgment;'  amongst  which,  with  some  risk  of  being 
charged  with  paradox,  we  shall  venture  to  enumerate  many  of 
its  reputed  'evils.' 

Whatever  the  evils  incidental  to  the  Right — and  we  by  no 
means  deny  that  there  are  evils — they  are  trivial  compared  with 
the  advantages  it  secures.  It.frees  us  at  once  from  every  form 
and  degree  of  persecution ;  it  leaves  inviolate  the  supremacy 
over  conscience  to  Him  who  alone  is  its  fitting  and  rightful 
Sovereign  ;  it  permits  the  conscience  itself  to  move  freely  in 
obedience  to  its  essential  laws  ;  it  secures  for  the  propagation  of 
truth  the  only  weapons  which  she  can  successfully  employ — argu- 
ment and  persuasion  ;  and  it  robs  error  of  the  only  weapons  ahe 
can  successfully  employ — penalties  and  violence  :  in  a  word,  it 
prevents  truth  from  resorting  to  that  in  which  alone  she  is  weak, 
and  error  from  resorting  to  that  in  which  alone  she  is  strong. 
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But  further,  to  a  pliJIosophic  mind,  wbich  calmly  auit  soberly 
considers  the  subject,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  doubt  whe- 
ther even  what  we  call  the  eviU  incidental  to  the  exercise  of 
'  private  judgment'  are  so  in  reality  ;  and  whether  they  are  not 
connected  directly,  or  indirectly,  with  more  than  a  counterbalan- 
cing amount  of  good. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  the  common  argument  againgt  the 
exercise  of  the  '  Bight'  derived  from  the  various  interpretations 
of  the  Scriptures, — we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  absolute 
unity  of  opinion  would  be  a  benefit  at  all.  If,  as  we  devoutly 
believe,  an  honest  investigation  of  their  contents  will  in  general 
secure  even  to  the  humblest  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is  essential 
to  salvation,  the  exercise  of  the  right  is  vindicated  ;  unless  it  be 
pretended  that  it  is  a  dreadful  evil  that  men  should  differ  on 

tioints  which  are  not  essential  to  their  salvation.  Now,  that  there 
las  ever  been  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  most  important  doctrines,  is  undeniable.  The  only  ques- 
tion therefore  is,  whether  the  remaining  differences  may  not  be 
connected  with  advantages  greater  than  would  accrue  from  ab- 
solute uniformity  of  opinion  ?  This  we  do  not  think  it  difficult 
to  prove- 
That  the  Scriptures  should  be  attended  with  difficulties,  was 
fit  in  itself;  that  they  should  lead  to  varieties  of  opinion,  was  an 
incidental  result  of  the  prevailing  reasons  which  induced  the  Di- 
vine Author  to  leave  them  on  its  pages.  Such  reasons  we  may 
readily  discover. 

With  an  overbalance  of  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  generally,  and  of  its  more  important  revelations,  it  was 
still  not  desirable  that  that  evidence  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  necessitate  conviction  ;  and  render  the  exercise  of  docility, 
candour,  and  faith  impracticable — still  less  to  make  all  diligence  in 
its  study  unnecessary  :  it  was  tit  that  the  Scriptures  should  con- 
tain some  obscurities  on  minor  points,  to  exercise  patience,  stimu- 
late enquiry,  teach  humility,  rebuke  pride,  exercise  faith.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  differences  of  opinion  thence  resulting,  afford 
the  various  communities  of  Christians,  if  they  would  but  use  it, 
the  most  obvious  and  easy  method  of  testing  and  exercising  the 
practical  power  of  those  principles  of  charity  which  they  all  pro- 
fess. Charity  towards  those  who  think  just  with  ourselves,  is  but 
an  enlarged  sellishness:  we  are  pleased  to  look  at  the  reflection  of 
our  own  fair  orthodoxy  in  the  mirror  of  their  minds.  But  to  feel 
that  charity,  and  to  manifest  it  in  defiance  of  the  points  on  which 
we  differ,  requires  and  implies  a  higher  principle.  Charity  to  our 
own  party  is  often  but  another  name  for  party  spirit :  give  us 
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the  cliarity  which  constnuns  '  Judah  not  to  vn  Epbraim,  and 
'  Ephraim  not  to  envy  Judab ' — the  charity  whith  induced  the 
Samaritan  to  perform  offices  of  kindness  to  the  perishing  Jew. 
Painful  as  are  the  disputes  and  controversies  on  non-ebsential 
points,  we  believe  the  time  will  come  when  the  sublime  spectacle 
of  essential  unity  amidst  minor  ditferences  will  be  fully  realized ; 
and  whi-n  U  wilt  be  seen  how  superior,  after  all,  is  such  *  unity  of 
the  spirit'  to  any  *  uniformity  of  the  letter.' 

We  may  add,  that  to  demand  tbat  there  should  be  perfect  uni- 
formity in  religious  opinions,  is  to  demand  a  mere  impossibility, 
BO  long  as  minds  are  diffi^rently  constituted.  This  is  confirmed 
by  tlie  general  analogies  observable  in  the  constitution  and  de- 
velopment of  human  nature.  God  has  so  constructed,  us,  that 
while  there  is  remarkable  UDifoimity,.both  in  the  physical  and 
moral  peculiarities  on  which  the  very  existence  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  race  depend,  there  are  endless  diversities  on  all 
points  which  do  not  involve  them.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
Christianity.  The  learned  and  the  unlearned,  if  sincere,  gene- 
rally form  a  very  similar  notion  of  its  fundamental  doctrines.  AIL 
beyond  (and  even  theMeo/y  of  theae)is  the  source  of  interminable 
diversities  of  sentiment. 

Let  men  say  what  they  will,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  discover 
any  volume  which,  in  all  its  great  outlines,  is  plainer  than  the 
Book  of  God,  It  has  its  obscurities  and  its  mysteries,  it  is  true — 
wisely  left  there,  as  already  attempted  to  be  shown;  but  they 
trouble  not  the  bumble  and  docile — myriads  of  whom,  without 
any  teacher  but  itself,  have  learned  from  it  enough  to  teach  them 
how  to  live  well,  and  how  to  die  happy.  Its  light  has  illumined 
the  whole  pathway  of  their  present  pilgrimage,  and  penetrated 
the  depths  of  the  sepulchre  with  the  radiance  of  that '  hope  which 
'  is  full  of  immortality.'  So  far  from  its  being  true,  that  the  in- 
discriminate exercise  of  the  Ri^ht  of  private  jurlgment  amongst 
the  humbler  ckiises  leads  to  interminable  diversities  of  interpre- 
tation and  of  doctrine,  it  is  notorious  that  most  of  the  profitless 
controversies  whii:h  have  obscured  the  Bible  and  cursed  the 
world,  have  originated  with  those  who  have  assumed  to  be  the 
religious  instructors  of  mankind.  They  have  not  sprung  up 
amongst  the  poor,  nor  by  them  have  they  been  cherished.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  a  fettling  of  just  indignation,  that  we  hear  pro- 
fessed Christians  and  professed  Protestants — at  all  events  those 
who  are  not  professed  Romanists — g^iving  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ment, *  that  the  private  student  of  vjcripture  would  not  ordinarily 
*  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  from  it.'  Such  a  doctrine  is  not 
merely  an  insult  to  commoo  sense — it  is  a  libel  on  the  Divine 
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Author  of  the  Bible.  Are  we  to  believe  thpt,  '  knowing  perfectly 
what  was  in  man,*  he  has  yet  bo  constructed  the  volume  of  re- 
velation, that  even  its  fundamental  doctrines  remain  an  inncruta' 
ble  mystery  ?  Or  did  the  great  Teacher  he  sent,  teach  in  so  pe- 
culiar a  manner,  that  even  the  more  important  truths  he  taught 
remained  unintelligible  P  If  so,  we  must  receive  in  a  new  and 
monstrous  sense  the  assurance,  that  '  he  spake  as  never  roan 
spake ;'  that  be  spake  not  so  much  to  reveal,  as  to  disguise  I 
but  this  record  remains — that  while  learned  ignorance  cavilled 
and  derided,  <  the  common  people  heard  mim  gladly.' 

Far  different  from  the  judgment  of  these  spurious  Protestants 
was  that  of  Bishop  Horstey,  with  whose  weighty  words  we  shall 
now  conclude.  '  I  will  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  the  most  iUi- 
'  terate  Christian,  if  he  can  but  read  his  English  Bible,  and  will 
'  take  the  pains  to  read  it  in  this  manner,  (comparing  parallel 

*  passages,)  will  not  only  attain  all  that  practical  knowledge 
'  which  is  necessary  to  his  salvation ;  but,  by  God's  blessing,  he 
'  will  become  learned  in  every  thing  relating  to  his  religion  in 

*  such  a  degree,  that  be  will  not  be  liable  to  be  misled,  either 
'  by  the  refined  ai^uments  or  by  the  false  assertions  of  those  who 

<  endeavour  to  ingraft  their  own  opinion  upon  the  oracles  of  God. 
'  He  may  safely  be  ignorant  of  all  philosophy  except  what  is  to 

*  be  learned  from  the  sacred  books ;  which,  indeed,  contain  the 
'  highest  philosophy  adapted  to  the  lowest  apprehensions.     He 

<  may  safely  remain  ignorant  of  all  history,  except  so  much  of  the 

*  history  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian 

*  Church,  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  canonical  books  of  the 

*  Old  and  New  Teatament.  Let  him  study  these  in  the  manner 
'  I  recommend,  and  let  him  never  cease  to  pray  for  the  illumina- 

*  tion  of  that  spirit  by  which  these  books  were  dictated ;  and  the 

<  whole  compass  of  abstruse  philosophy  and  recondite  history, 
'  shall  furnish  no  argument  with  which  the  perverse  will  of  man 

*  shall  be  able  to  shalce  this  learned  Christian's  faith.   The  Bible, 

*  thus  studied,  will  indeed  prove  to  be  what  we  Protestants  esteem 
'  it — a  certain  and  suffident  rale  of  faith  end  practice.' 
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Art.  V. —  The  Sanatioe  Influence  of  Climate:  wUkan  Account  qf 
the  Beat  Places  of  Resort  for  Invalids,  By  Sib  Jambs  Clark, 
Baht.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
8vo.     Third  Edition.     London :  1842. 

n~^HB  branch  of  Medical  Philosophy  which  contemplates  man 
-'-  as  influenced  in  his  bodily  or  physical  coaditioD  by  the 
medium  in  which  he  lives,  and  by  the  things  with  which  be 
is  perpetually  in  connexion,  is  now  commonly  termed  HygeieHe 
or  Hygtene,  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  health — since  it 
necessarily  involves  the  consideration  of  every  thing  concerned  in 
the  preservation  of  this  invaluable  blessing.  This  term,  how- 
ever, although  now  pretty  generally  employed  by  our  more 
recent  medical  writers  from  the  absolute  want  of  some  word  of 
the  kind,  has  failed  to  naturalize  itself  in  England  x  possibly 
because  the  subject  which  it  is  intended  to  characterize  has  been 
singularly  neglected  in  this  country.  We  should  not  quarrel 
about  a  name,  however,  if  we  had  the  satisfoction  of  being  able 
to  state,  that  the  thing  itself  was  more  studied  and  better  under- 
stood. 

But  we  regret  to  say,  that  extremely  little  has  been  hitherto 
done  towards  the  formation  of  even  an  outline  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  Hygiene  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  ;  or 
even  towards  the  investigation  of  the  more  common  causes  of  dis- 
ease, as  these  prevail  in  particular  towns  or  districts.  Of  the 
vast  importance  of  such  an  enquiry,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
no  doubt  can  exist ;  since  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  prevention  is  an  object  of  greater  consequence  to  the 
community  than  even  the  cure  of  disease;  and  secondly,  that 
the  only  rational  system  of  prevention  must  be  founded  on  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  our  maladies.  But  these 
causes  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  close  investigation  of  the  dr- 
cumstances  under  which  disease  occurs,  in  a  great  variety  of  situ- 
ations; in  other  words,  by  a  comprehensive  system  of  Medical 
Topography. 

The  subject  of  Climate  cannot  be  strictly  classed  among  those 
belonging  either  to  Medical  Topography  or  Hygiene.  Both 
these  contemplate  the  object  in  reference  to  healthy  individuala 
— the  former  being  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
disease;  the  latter  teaching  us  the  art  of  escaping,  as  much 
as  passible,  from  the  operation  of  these  causes.  But  the  labours 
of  those  who  follow  the  track  of  the  author  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  are  of  a  higher  kind,  and  of  much  greater  difficulty. 
They  have  to  study  the  objects  of  Medical  Topography,  and 
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to  apply  the  doctrines  of  Hygiene,  not  to  the  state  of  health 
— that  is,  to  a  comparatirely  faed  state ;  but  to  that  of  disease — 
a  state  extremely  various,  aod  constantly  varying.  This  appli- 
cadoD  requires  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  experience  which 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  only  few  individuals.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  follow,  for  examplt,  that  because  a  certain  climate  or 
locality  is  innoxious  in  the  case  of  a  person  in  health,  it  will 
therefore  be  so  in  the  case  of  one  aMcted  with  disease  ;  much 
less  that  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  snch  a  person.  We  find  many 
instances  of  this  important  fact  in  the  work  before  us. 

With  all  his  noble  faculties  and  high  aspirations,  man  in 
bia  present  state  is  still  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  controlled  and 
modified  throughout  his  whole  fabric,  mental  as  well  as  corpo- 
real, by  the  influence  of  the  things  around  him.  If,  by  the 
superiority  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  the  greater  plasticity 
of  his  physical  organization,  he  is,  unlike  other  animals,  enabled 
to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  to  live  and 
multiply  his  kind  in  every  climate ;  he  is  still,  like  the  inferior 
creation,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  objects  amidst  which  he 
lives,  on  whatever  spot  he  may  stay  his  foot  Every  part  of  the 
sur&ce  of  our  globe  that  has  been  visited  by  man,  is,  no  doubt, 
capable  of  sustaining  human  life,  and  is  even  compatible  with 
health ;  but  each  region  will  present  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  under  a  different  aspect,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  climate,  and  other  circumstances  amid  wnich 
they  are  placed. 

The  diflerence,  indeed,  may  be  so  slight,  or  of  such  a  kind, 
as  frequently  to  escape  observation ;  but  it  is  no  less  real  on  this 
account.  And  whenever  there  exists  a  considerable  diiTerence 
in  the  external  circumstances,  the  difference  in  the  condition  of 
the  animal  will  be  manifest.  The  modification,  however,  even 
when  considerable,  may  still  be  within  the  limits  of  health ;  this 
being  only  a  relative  term.  What  may  he  a  state  of  health  to 
one  individual  might  be  felt  as  disease  to  another.  So  it  may  be 
with  whole  classes  of  individuals.  That  conditioa  of  the  physi- 
cal organization  which  imparts  to  the  Hottentot's  mind  the 
highest  sense  of  healthful  enjoyment,  might  be  actual  disease, 
or,  at  least,  unhealthy  discomfort,  to  the  Esquimaux  or  Samoiede. 

It  is  an  object  of  the  very  highest  interest  to  the  medical 
philosopher  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  local  circumstances 
which  produce  these  important  changes ;  and  it  will  require  cen- 
turies of  patient  induction  to  detect  and  expose  the  whole  of  them. 
At  present  we  are  probably  only  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  and  obvious ;  but  the  potency  of  such  as  are  known  is  suf- 
ficiently manifest.     Without  entering  upon  the  great  question 
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bMrftrthflfirMenCTBrietiMoftbaluinMn  tpMbtkrtMtribaUbl* 
to  the  efTeets  of  alinitc,  we  need  onljr  rtlfr  M  oboflgM  wMelt 
hare  Hk«n  plMt  Alnost  in  oar  own  tifii««— «t  Irtm  iriibl«  tb« 
liniltl  of  recent  hietory— in  order  to  mtcbtisfa  the  tttt  irf«' 
en«e  of  aiiniate  In  nodt^ing  tlw  pbrftcal  «hftnt«Mn  «f  >m.  If 
we  (KMBpAre,  for  eximpto,  the  prMeHt  lolmbhtnta  of  oar  WeM 
ImtiM  Islands,  the  UrmI  datcandant*  (wlthoot  »ity  admiitOM 
of  foTArn  btood)  of  ttioM  who  iettiod  In  tbmn  two  atatniiea 
bach,  witb  llie  ttttai  race  «<  mea  In  Gfeat  Brilahi,  we  shall 
find  nearly  m  gn*t  d)fl«rene««  i»  the  phyneal  and  mora)  ^ara«<i 
teri  of  the  ltt«  elamea,  as  between  naliona  wMeh  are  ttsnally 
considered  m  of  tHstinct  mMS. 

The  hen«lkiat  «ffeet«  fraqoently  pMdoeed  by  gU^t  ehangM  » 
rituatlonf  muel  bare  OMMitntallj'  Bttraeted  ih«  ffODce  of  cren  tbe 
least  ebserrantf  In  all  i^fe»  and  ooantries )  jist  as  H  moM  hav« 
been  obaerred  that  a  reowfral  to  e^ialn  kwalltles  rare  rise  to 
eertaln  formal  diseases  in  the  pentont  ao  teaovei.  ¥m  instance, 
an  Indiridaa)  migrating  from  an  elerated  and  dry  region  to  a 
low  and  marshy  one,  would  beeome  tripled  *\ih  ago* ;  er  bM  dl^ 
sefi»e  wonid  lermiDBte  upon  a  second  toigratioR  to  the  former 
place,  or  to  anotiier  frossessing-  like  qaalities  •  or  a  cough  whieh 
itad  lasted  for  months  in  one  plaoe,  woald  cease  during  a  joora^i 
or  on  the  patient  being  reesored  only  a  few  nriles  from  his  former 
tesUlence )  or  a  long  series  of  sleepless  nights  would  be  brHiea 
and  ended  by  a  rlslt  to  a  friend'a  house  at  some  distance.  Sndl 
results  from  accidental  changes  of  residence,  must  bare  soon  ng- 
jested  rimllar  cbangea  with  a  lUrea  riew  t»  proe«re  Hh«  effects, 
—even  if  they  were  Wot  Aotttralty  snggeated,  independently  of 
ohserration,  by  the  instiftctire  prinnple  of  s«4f-preserratiemf  eon* 
tncm  to  man  wilh  the  lower  antffials.  *  We  are  111  here^^nay  w« 

*  not  be  better  elsewhere?'  is  a  most  nawra)  thonght  to  pass 
through  themindofasafferer;  and  if  to  this  brief  ebain  of  reason- 
ing conid  be  added  the  link  oforen  partial  experience,-^*  We  were 

*  well  there— mar  we  mrt  be  well  if  we  retorn  tbilher  ?' — tbe  mere 
st^gestion  wottklrlseln  the  untitlored  mind  witb  the  force  efeon- 
i^ction,  and  lead  toeorrespomteirtaatMn.  It  need  not  he  dotibted, 
therefore,  that  an  anioMil  so  food  of  enjoyment,  and  m  (laadaUy) 
averse  from  drugs,  as  nafti  maM  soon  bare  arailed  biraself  ef 
the  highly  agreeable  remedy  thus  snggeeteJ ;  and  that  dlaiiging 
ike  air  was  a  comm<m  and  faroante  proeription  with  the 
boary  elders  and  wise  Women  (rf  ovr  raMf  }(mg  before  *  physi- 

*  eians  (by  debaneh)  were  made.'  Aeoordingly,  we  And  (bis 
measure  strongly  recommended  by  tbe  rery  earilest  nedieal 
writers,  wjto,  of  course,  did  little  more  than  record  the  popolar 
praetleafl  most  is  repute,  in  their  age  end  coantryi  and  it  k 
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noticed  by  klmoit  mmj  ■yst«matic  writer  on  pnetieal  M«d>ai>e, 
from  Hippocrates  downwards,  aa  a  valnabla  remedy  id  certain 
diieaacs.  It  inaji  with  tnitb«  be  isid  to  bare  been  )fmfi  receiTed 
ioto  tlie  maUria  mediea  of  erery  praetHioDer^  aa  a  lait  resource, 
after  the  Eulnra  of  every  treatment  of  a  more  titrictly  medical  kiod. 

Bnt  notwithMnMKs;  all  ibia,  we  were,  tuttil  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  work  before  us,  ten  years  ago,  without  any 
very  aeonratc  ideas  of  the  preeisfl  ofajecta  CO  be  attained  by  ehangi  ng 
ibe  air,  or  climate,  in  diseases }  and  phyMciaDS  were  rather  in- 
flneneed  by  traditionary  and  nnprica]  rooline,  than  by  any  rfr- 
tional  principles  fbaiMled  on  a  pfailoimpbical  inTestieation  of  tbe 
anbjcct ;  or  by  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  qoalities  of  different 
climates,  and  of  their  effects  in  iKseaBC.  Indeed^  with  tbe  single 
exception  of  Dr  Oreg^ory's  elegant  Eegay,  De  morbit  caH  tmUa- 
tiotu  medemHs,*  and  which  can  only  be  considered  as  an  Acade- 
mical Thesis,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  exiilenee,  even  now,  of  a 
work  formally  dedicated  to  tba  comideratioB  of  Ibe  inflaenoe  of 
cHmate  in  caring  disease*. 

We  possess,  it  is  true,  in  our  owa  langmge,  many  good  works 
on  tbe  effects  of  particniar  dtmstes  on  healtby  strangers  j  and 
also  some  valuable  meoMrirs  on  the  inflaenee  of  tbe  climate  of 
certain  districts  on  the  health  of  tbe  inhabitants ;  btit  a  general 
treatise  on  the  effects  of  different  climates  on  persons  labouring 
under  disease — in  other  words,  a  treatise  on  tiie  application  of 
climate  as  a  general  remedy  m  disease— waa^  till  tbe  period 
mentioned,  a  ^MdertUum  in  physie. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  prsseirt  work^  boweVer  valaable,  con^ 
l^etely  supf^ed  tbia  deficiency;  as  it  is  limited  to  the  codu- 
deration  of  the  effect  of  only  one  kind  of  climate.  Tbe  avowed 
object  of  tbe  treatise  is,  too  consideration  of  tbe  inflnence  of 
a  mild  climate,  in  ceitnin  chronic  diseases,  on  the  inbahilaats 
«(  cfrfder  countries.  Scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  the 
effects  of  a  removal  from  a  temperate  to  a  very  cold  or  very 
hot  (Ornate;  or  the  rsversei  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  branch  of  ths  stibiect  here  treated  of^  comprehends  the 
majority  of  the  diseases  toat  arto  benefited  by  a  change  of  cli* 
Bate ;  or,  at  least,  the  n^ority  of  Ifaedtseases  of  the  Inhabitants 
o€  tbe  temperate  and  coider  regiona  of  tbe  earth.  In  one  ebaf^- 
ter,  the  author  has  certainly  taken  notice  of  the  benefieMl 
affects  of  a  mild  climate  upon  the  diseased  cofMUtutioDs  of  those 
who  have  loag  resided  in  trofncal  eoontries ;  but  the  great  im- 
portanoa  of  this  sublet,  in  rafereaee  to  the  vast  numbers  that 
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annually  return  to  Europe  from  the  colooiet,  entitles  it  to  a 
much  fuller  consideration  than  it  has  here  received  from  bim  ; 
and  as  we  are  convinced  that  much  attunable  benefit  is  lost,  and 
great  evils  incurred,  by  a  want  of  proper  knowlede^e  on  the  part 
of  this  class  of  invalids,  we  would  recommend  him,  in  a  future 
edition,  so  far  to  enlarge  his  plan  as  to  include  this  subject  at 
least. 

Many  causes  heretofore  combined  to  reserve  the  subject  of 
the  Influence  of  climate  on  disease,  for  the  special  investigatioa 
of  our  own  times ;  but  the  principal  of  these  are,  unquestion- 
al)!y,  the  greatly  increased  desire  for  foreign  travel,  and  the 
augmented  facilities  for  gratifying  this  desire  in  the  present  age. 
It  IS  indeed  only  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  made  the  path  of 
the  traveller  free  and  safe,  in  every  country  in  Europe,  that  the 
means  for  the  composition  of  a  work  like  that  now  before  us, 
were  accessible  to  any  English  physician. 

On  almost  any  other  medical  subject  a  book  might  be  written 
b^  a  competent  person,  without  ever  stirring  beyond  the  bounds 
ol  his  study ; — certainly  without  ever  passing  over  the  circle  that 
encloses  the  field  of  his  profegsional  practice.  But  he  who 
seeks  to  instruct  bis  brethren  respecting  the  influence  of  different 
climates  on  disease,  must  be  one — 

'  qui  multoram  providus  nrbes 
£t  morea  homiDam  inspexit:' 
neither  will  it  be  su£Gcient  for  him,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
the  common  traveller,  to  pay  a  brief  and  hurried  visit  to  the 
places  of  which  he  writes.  He  must  remain  long  enough  at 
each  to  enable  him  personally  to  observe  the  influence  of  the 
climate  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  ;  he  must  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  character  of  the  diseases  most 
prevalent ;  and  he  must  be  both  willing  and  able  to  obtain  and 
weigh  the  opinions  of  the  native  and  resident  practitioners ;  to 
test  these  opinions  by  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and 
experience ;  and  to  winnow  from  them  all  the  rilbbish  that  par- 
tiality, prejudice,  and  self-interest  may  have  mixed  with  them. 

To  say  that  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  is  in  every 
way  qualified  up  to  the  very  standard  of  excellence  in  all 
these  particulars,  might  possibly  be  too  high  praise ;  but  to 
admit  that  he  comes  much  nearer  this  standard  than  any  pre- 
ceding writer,  seems  to  us  only  what  is  due  to  him,  and  to  truth. 
Unlike  one  class  of  medical  travellers,  he  seems  not  to  have 
attempted  to  invesUgate  the  nature  of  foreign  climates,  and 
their  effects  on  health  and  disease,  or  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 
foreign  opinions  and  practice,  until  after  he  had  mastered  the 
knowledge  of  the  Schools  in  bis  own  country ;  and  had  put  this 
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knowledge  to  the  test  of  actual  practice.  Unlike  another  class, 
which  may  be  subdivided  into  two  orders,  he  seems  neither  to 
have  viewed  every  thing  among  our  continental  neighbours  as 

ereatly  above  or  greatly  below  what  exists  at  home  j  but  to 
ave  brought  to  the  contemplation  of  what  was  presented  to 
him,  an  intellect  at  once  Bumciently  cultivated  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  and  a  temper  sufEciently  can- 
did to  permit  urn  to  adopt  the  former,  and  reject  the  latter, 
without  much  regard  to  the  prideor  prejudices  of  school  or  country. 
Unlike  the  most  numerous  class  of  alt,  lie  appears  to  have  had 
ample  time  to  enable  him  to  conGrm — if  need  were,  to  correct — 
the  judgments  formed  on  first  views  and  impressions,  or  derived 
from  inadequate  authority. 

The  climates  almost  exclusively  considered  in  his  work,  are 
those  which  are  commonly  termed  the  milder  climates  ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion  we  shall,  with  him,  limit  our  observaUons  to  the 
milder  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  islands  in  the  neighbouring 
seas.  These  climates  may  be  arranged  into  four  groups: 
Firstly,  the  climate  of  the  south  of  Lngland ;  Secondly,  the 
climate  of  the  south  of  France ;  Thirdly,  the  climate  of  Italy  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Fourthly,  the  climate  of 
the  islands  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  places  of  which  a  par- 
ticular account  is  given  in  the  volume; — I.  Great  Britain 

London,  Hastings,  St  Leonards,  Brighton,  UnderclilF,  Salcombe, 
Torquay,  Dawlish,  Esmouth,  Salterton,  Sidmouth,  Penzance, 
Falmouth,  Flushing,  Clifton,  Bristol  Hotwells,  Island  of  Bute, 
Cove  of  Cork,  Jersey.  II.  France. — Pau,  Montpelier,  Mar- 
seilles, Hyeres.  III.  The  Sardinian  Territory. — Nice, 
Villa  Franca,  San  Remo.  IV.  Italy. — Genoa,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Rome,  Naples,  Capo  di  Monte,  Sorento,  Castelamare,  Cava, 
ISienna,  Lucca.  V.  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  hlatida. — 
Malta,  Madeira,  Canaries,  Azores,  Bermudas,  Bahamas,  West 
Indies.  Of  each  of  these  places  we  have  an  account  of  the 
climate,  its  general  influence  on  health,  and  its  special  effects  on 
different  diseases. 

In  our  attempts  to  characterise  the  climates  of  these  places 
respectively,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  climate  generally,  viewed 
as  a  remedial  agent,  we  must  consider  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  breathed  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  principal  feature. 
We  are  well  aware  that  many  other  qualities,  and  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere,  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  phenomena  of 
animal  life;  but  we  must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
at  least,  consider  temperature  as  the  most  important  element  in 
climate.     U  is  truly  observed  by  Humboldt,  that  *when  we 
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blesomc  or  distressin?  symptoms,  by  the  judictons  exhibition  of 
drags;  nnd  it  is,  perhaps,  natural  enough  for  a  patient,  so  re- 
lieved, to  expect  tnat  the  whole  of  his  disease  is  equally  under 
the  control  of  medicines,  if  only  the  same  skill  or  the  saine  good 
fortune  mi^ht  preside  over  their  selection  and  adroinistraUoR. 
But  nothing  less  than  ignorance  or  quackery — self-deception,  or 
the  wish  to  deceive — can  justify  such  an  expectation  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioner.  He  ought  to  know  that  a  disease  of  the 
kind  now  under  consideration — that  has  been  wlentiy  gaining 
ground  upon  the  constitution  for  months  or  years,  involving 
in  its  progress  one  function,  and  structure,  and  organ,  after  an- 
other, until  at  last  there  is  scarcely  one  solid  or  fluid  in  the  body 
free  from  its  contamination — is  absolutely  beyond  the  control 
of  any  one  medicine,  or  set  of  medicines ;  and  that  it  is  only  by 
a  well-arranged  and  combined  system  of  management,  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  the  affection,  and  continued  for 
a  long  time,  that  any  conuderable  or  permanent  relief  can  be 
obtained.  To  attempt  to  cure  so  universal  a  disorder  as  this  by 
a  drug  that  can  only  act  upon  a  part,  perhaps  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant part,  is  only  to  be  expected  of  ignorance  or  imposture. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  general  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  the 
whole  art  of  physic  consists  in  two  things — the  first,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature,  or,  perhaps,  rather  the  name  of  the  disease ; 
and  the  second,  to  know  and  apply  the  particular  remedy  that 
has  the  power  to  cure  it.  That  such  a  remedy  exists  for  every 
particular  disease,  is  not  at  all  doubted ;  and  the  physician's  skill 
is  judged  of  precisely  according  to  his  success  in  applying  the 
supposed  specific  remedy.  If  he  is  unable  either  to  apply  the 
true  name  to  the  malady,  or  the  true  remedy  to  the  name,  he  is 
a  bungler  in  his  trade ;  and  if,  after  what  is  considered  a  fair 
trial,  the  expected  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  place,  an  artist  of  more  knowledge  or  skill 
must  be  sought ;  or,  if  he  is  not  sought,  the  continued  attendance 
of  the  former  practitioner  is  owing  to  other  causes  than  confidence 
in  his  powers.  A  like  process  of  reasoning,  and  a  like  practice, 
prevail  among  many  who  in  no  respect  belong  to  the  vulgar 
class — unless  the  circumstance  of  being  uninitiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  medical  science  entitles  them  to  be  so  ranked ;  and 
a  consideration  of  this  fact  will,  we  believe,  help  to  explain  at 
once  the  fickleness  of  patients  and  the  multiplicity  of  doctors. 

The  real  fact  however  is,  that  there  are  haraly  any  specific 
remedies;  that  is  to  say,  remedies  possesdng  the  power  of  cer- 
tainly curing  particular  diseases.  Medicine,  it  is  true,  can 
boast  of  some  half  dozen  drugs  (not  more)  which  very  fre- 
quently cure  partieolar  diseases,  with  a  sort  of  specific  and 
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exclusive  virtue ;  and  with  gomewfaat  of  tliat  speedy  yet  in- 
visible influence,  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  obsolete  race 
of  charms.  But  with  these  few  exceptioas^truly  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  vast  number  of  diseases  and  of  reme- 
dies— the  professors  of  the  healing  art  are  construned  to  adopt, 
in  their  practice,  a  mode  of  cure  of  much  humbler  pretensions. 
Being  destitute  of  powers  to  crush  the  invader  at  a  single  blow, 
they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defeating  him  by  indirect 
attacks — by  cutting  off  his  resources — by  wearing  him  out 
by  vigilant  skirmishing — by  fortifying  the  parts  he  nas  threat- 
ened, or  is  likely  to  attack — by  repuring  in  detml  the  mjfr- 
cfaief  he  has  done — in  a  word,  by  calling  up  all  the  natural 
powers  of  the  system  to  exert  themselves  against  the  common 
enemy.  We  possess  many  means  by  which  we  can  influence 
the  functions  of  the  living  body,  so  as  to  increase,  or  diminish,  or 
derange,  or  even  to  destroy  them  at  pleasure ;  and  it  is  by  so 
acting  on  these  functions  that  we  are  able,  in  many  cases,  to 
cure  diseases,  and  that  we  attempt  to  do  so  in  all  cases,  with  the 
few  exceptions  already  alluded  to,  in  which  specific  remedies  are 
admissible. 

To  instance  the  state  of  local  in^ammation — a  state  which  ac- 
companies, in  one  stage  or  other,  a  great  majority  of  our  dis- 
eases. We  have  no  specific  remedy  for  inflammation — no  agent 
which  possesses  a  direct  and  immediate  power  to  remove  it.  We 
are  not,'  however,  on  this  account,  destitute  of  the  means  of 
curing  inflammation.  We  can,  for  example,  (by  blood-letting,)  di- 
minisn  the  general  mass  of  blood,  and  thus  lessen  it  proportion- 
ably  in  the  affected  part ;  we  can  weaken  the  power  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  system  generally,  by  the  same  means ;  we  can  in  other 
ways  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluids  in  the  system,  and  determine 
them  in  a  course  remote  from  that  of  the  affected  part ;  we  can 
(by  abstinence  from  food)  prevent  any  accession  of  strength  to 
the  system,  and  lessen  that  already  existing  i  we  can  remove 
by  local  means  a  portion  of  the  blood  that  distends  the  dis- 
eased part ;  and,  finally,  we  can  assist  more  or  fewer  of  these  in- 
tentions by  the  administration  of  certain  remedies  internally, 
which,  actmg  on  various  parts  and  functions,  co-operate  in  the 
great  object  of  destroying  the  diseased  action — in  other  words, 
curing  tae  inflammation.  This,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  curing  a  disease  by  specific  remedies.  This  mode  of 
practice  is  one  of  very  inferior  powers  to  the  other,  but  its  ad- 
ministration requires  much  greater  skill. 

Chronic  diseases  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  than  acute.  It  is  to  them  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  human  mortality  is  attributable ;  it  is  by  them  that  much 
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of  tlis  nauTj  ftttesdant  on  sidineH  is  iofltcted.  The  ttUutk  «S 
SD  acute  disease  u  rapid  and  brief ;  it  may  be  haid  to  bear,  and  it 
nMf  ba  fcanlljr  borae  i  bat  iU  pains  are  sooa  foi^otteR  amid  tiM 
eamnneiit  of  haaitfa.  It  is  vary  difereat  with  ^ronie  dtseaias. 
Tb>^  nay  tertare  through  tb«  great  pert  of  a  lotif;  life,  end* 
after  all,  may  ba  only  removed  by  death.  It  is  in  this  daaa  of 
oaaaa  that  taa  phyaieiaa  is  called  upon  to  exert  all  his  powen. 
It  ts  here  that  the  common  or  routine  practitioiier  is  sure  to  fait. 
Ha  is  eooitantly  forgetting  that,  in  chronic  diseases,  our  objeeC 
is  almost  always  ratber  to  pnt  nature  in  the  way  of  actiog 
right,  than  to  sapersede  ber  agency ;  and  that  our  progresa 
must,  tiicrcfate,  be  in  general  guarded  and  slow,  and  the  more 
so  bacaase  we  hare  only  debilitated  powers  to  eall  to  oar  aid.  It 
it  in  casao  of  this  kind,  then,  tint  a  remedy  like  change  ofcHmate 
ia  par<ie<darly  indicated,  'l^ls,  besides  acting,  in  many  easasj 
directly  on  the  principal  loc^  disease,  affects  the  whole  system 
at  the  aama  time,  awt  affeets  it,  at  enee  slowly  and  mildly,  an4 
fi»  a  long  period.  It  is  to  this  class  of  dieeasee,  aecordiogly,  that 
w«  find  toe  recommendation  of  this  remedy  for  the  most  part 
restricted  by  Sir  James  Clark. 

In  certain  cases,  a  diange  of  climate  Blmo«t  immediately  cures 
a  disease,  by  remoring  the  cause  of  it — as  when  we  remove  ^m 
an  unwholesome  to  a  wholesome  locality ;  for  example,  from  a 
low  maiariotu  district  to  an  elevated  and  dry  region  t  ttAtaid 
eautd  toUitur  egtctus.  But  although  the  propriety  of  change  of 
climate,  or  perfaape  we  should  ratber  here  say,  change  of  air  or 
situation,  is  not,  of  course,  overlooked  by  Sir  James  where  it  i*  so 
•df-evident,  yet  it  is  not  to  easee  of  this  kind  that  hisobeerratione 
principally  apply ;  nor  is  it  ae  a  remedy  possessing  such  summary 
and  direct  powers  that  dimate  is  contemplated  in  bis  work.  In 
such  instaneea  as  those  joat  referred  to,  and  in  many  other  alTec- 
tions  both  acute  and  chronic,  we  certainly  find,  by  expenenee, 
that  a  change  of  air  and  climate  frequently  effects  a  great  and 
immediate  alleviation  of  eympteme,  or  a  eoraptete  cure ;  even 
when  the  place  of  residence  of  the  patient  is  a  very  bealthy  one 
to  other  persons ;  and  when  we  are  unable  to  explain,  in  any  way, 
the  manner  (a  which  the  change  of  aitode  acts  in  bringing  about 
so  desirable  a  resnit.  Instanees  of  this  kind  must  have  eome 
under  the  observation  of  meet  persons,  end  their  fre<]aency  fully 
justifies,  in  many  cases,  the  recommendation  of  change  of  sir,  or 
of  climate)*  purely  on  empirieal  principles.  But  while  adraitciiig 
that  there  is  much  in  the  influence  of  change  of  dimate,  eon- 
sidered  as  a  remedy,  which  we  cannot  at  present  eicplain,  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us  wtsfaes  rather  to  oomider  this 
complex  agent  on  rational  principles.     He   rqeets,   wherever 
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it  it  practicable,  the  idea  of  specific  iofluence,  and  inahas 
climate  to  be  considared,  in  its  knovo  qualitiea,  as  on*  of 
ths  ageota  that  vanoufily  «£ect  tke  body  in  healtlt  and  dia- 
ease.  He  submits  it  to  the  same  examination,  and  the  sanu 
tMts,  by  which  wt  judge  oS  other  remedies — trying  it  partly 
by  studying  its  known  qualities  in  reference  to  the  known  capa- 
cities  of  tlu  living  body;  and  partly  by  observing  tb«  results  of 
experience  simply.  In  preseribfog  i^  he,  for  die  miiet  part, 
flonsiders  it  only  as  on«  oi  tlie  many  meaas  that  most  oO'Opcrat« 
towards  tha  restoratiaa  of  a  eonstitation  dwangad  and  eufoeUed 
by  the  long  prevalence  of  a  chronic  disease ; — in  many  cases  he 
ItMifcs  Upon  it  merely  as  permitting  tiie  efficient  enratire  means 
to  be  more  completely  or  more  oenTeniently  applied. 

'  The  air,  or  climate,  {he  eays,)  is  often  regarded  by  patients  as  pos- 
fieSBing  some  specific  quality,  hj  virtoe  of  ivhich  it  idirectly  cores  the 
disesse.  This  erroneous  Tien- of  the  matter,  not  niifrequently  proTes 
the  baaa  of  the  iutalid,  \>f  leuling  him,  in  the  faltuu  of  bit  jaaUcDce 
in  climate,  to  nsglect  other  areanwianMS.  ao  att«ttti0a  to  wiii^b  imj  he 
mora  aweoual  U>  his  lawvery  th»a  tW  in  which  aU  bii  hop«t  w  te»- 
trad.  ....  If  he  would  reap  th«  full  ueasurs  of  {jiW  which  his 
new  position  places  within  his  reach,  he  must  Ua&i  more  to  hiinself  sjod 
to  biti  own  conduct  tJMn  to  the  simple  influence  of  juiy  climale,  however 
genial;  be  mast  adhere  Glricll^  to  such  a  mode  of  living  as  his  cage 
requires;  he  must  avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  ^hicli  tbe  climute 
possesses,  and  eschew  those  disad vantage b  from  which  po  climate  or 
fttoation  is  exerapt ;  moreover,  he  most  exercise  hoth  resotntton  and 

patience  id  prasecutiqg  all  this  to  a  suecesefnl  issae Here, 

as  in  *weij  other  dapartmeat  of  tha  healia^  ait,  w*  aiast  be  guided  by 
experience,  and  matt  nst  satisfied  vkh  die  sinonat  of  power  which  the 
ramady  concedes  U>  vs.  Tbe  cbsrlaua  a»y  boast  of  a  spedGc  fur  any 
PI-  fbr  all  diseases  ;  the  man  of  scienca  k aowji  tluU  there  exists  scarcely 
a  single  remedy  for  any  disease  which  can  aarrant  stub  a  boast ;  and  that 
it  is  only  by  actiag  oa  and  through  the  nuDeruus  and  cem)ilic»led 
biactioaB  of  the  living  body,  in  various  ways  and  by  various  means,  And 
by  carefully  adapting  our  sgenla  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case,  that  we  can  check  or  reioove  the  disorders  of  the  aniauJ  sjsteja, 
more  aepecially  those  which  have  long  existed.  Let  it  nol:  then  be 
imagiued  that  change  of  dimate,  however  powerful  as  a  remedy,  can  be 
COBudered  as  at  aU  pacuJisf  in  its  mode  of  actios  ;  or  as  justifying,  on  the 
part  aither  of  tba  phytuiaD  or  patient,  the  naglect  of  thiwe  precautions 
which  are  requisite  to  insure  th«  proper  action  of  the  otlur  remadies.' 

Leaving,  then,  on  one  etde,  the  consideration  of  <^imat«  ge- 
nerally as  a  specific  agent,  let  us  Eee  in  what  way  a  removal  to 
a  warmer  region  either  obviovisly  acts,  or  may  rationally  be  pre- 
sumed to  act,  in  relieving  or  curing  diseases. 

In  the  first  ^ace,  a  warm  climate  is  like  a  perpetnal  stnnmer 
to  a  person  accustomed  to  e  cold  one.     The  higher  temperatuie 
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of  the  air,  and  the  finer  weather  generally,  besides  acting  direct- 
ly on  the  seDBations,  and  through  them  on  the  mind— -on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  both  general  and  capillary — and  on  the 
secretions—enable  the  inralid  to  do  many  things  beneficial  to  his 
health,  which  he  could  not  do  in  his  own  country.  It  will  en- 
able him,  for  instance,  to  be  much  more  in  the  open  air,  and, 
consequently,  to  take  much  more  exercise  than  he  could  do  in 
England.  Those  persons,  and  there  are  many  such,  who  lan- 
giush  in  their  chambers  through  the  whole  of  the  winter  tn  this 
country,  and  only  feel  the  pleasure  of  existence  during  the  sum- 
mer, will  need  no  argument  to  convince  them  how  beneficially 
a  warm  climate  often  acts  on  the  enfeebled  and  disordered  frame. 
An  invalid  of  this  class  seems  to  change  his  very  being  with  his 
climate — 

'  The  common  snn,  the  air,  the  skies. 
To  him  Rre  opeaing  paradise.' 

Secondly,  a  removal  to  a  mild,  that  is,  to  the  natives  of  the 
north  a  distant,  climate,  effects  a  complete  change  of  the  air, 
soil,  water,  and  other  physical  circumstances  of  a  strictly  local 
kind ;  one  or  more  of  which  may,  unknown  to  us,  be  exerting  a 
baneful  influence  upon  the  individual,  in  his  own  place  of  resi- 
dence. A  most  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  local  circum- 
stances upon  the  general  health,  in  a  place  not  naturally 
unhealthy  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term,  and  of  the 
influence  of  change  of  situation  in  removing  the  disorders 
thereby  produced,  is  afforded  us  every  day  by  the  mass  of 
human  life  squeezed  into  our  large  cities.  This  striking  (nrcum- 
stance  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Sir  James  Clark. 

'  On  the  Continent,'  he  says,  '  the  beneficial  effects  of  change  of  air 
are  dnly  estimated  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  thia  metropolis,  are  row  becoming  fully  denaible  of  its  value. 
Thevaat  increase  in  the  size  of  our  watering-places  of  late  years,  and  the 
deserted  state  of  a  great  part  of  London  during  fieveral  months,  are  bdIS- 
cient  proofs,  not  to  mention  others,  of  the  increasing  conviction  that,  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  it  is  necessary  to  change  from  time  to  time 
the  relaxing,  I  may  say,  deteriorating  air  of  a  large  city,  for  the  more 
pure  and  invigorating  air  of  the  country.  This,  indeed,  is  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  cnre,  for  that  destructive  malady,  which  may  be  jastly 
termed  Cachexia  Londonentit;  which  preys  upon  the  vitals,  and  siampa 
its  hues  upon  the  countenance  of  almost  every  permanent  residenter  m 
this  great  city.  When  the. extent  of  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from 
occasional  change  of  air,  both  to  the  physical  and  moral  conatitotion,  ie 
duly  estimated,  no  person  whose  circumstances  permit  will  neglect  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.' 

Thirdly,  a  change  to  a  new  climate,  in  almost  every  case 
involves  a  great  change  in  all  the  habits  of  life — in  diet,  sleep. 
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clothing,  exercise,  occupations.  And  if  all  or  any  of  these  ha- 
bits happens  to  be  injurious  to  health,  erery  medical  man  knows 
how  difficult — often,  how  impossible — it  is  to  break  through  them 
at  home.  But  the  chain  of  evil  habits  is  frequently  at  once  snapt 
asunder  by  a  journey ;  and  its  links  in  many  cases  are  prevented, 
by  the  usages  of  strange  places,  from  being  re-knit  for  go  long  a 
time  that  they  never  afterwards  coalesce.  The  disease,  which  if 
not  produced  was  at  least  aggravated  by  more  or  fewer  of  these 
habits,  either  entirely  and  spontaneously  disappaars,  or  now  yields 
to  remedies  which  were  previously  found  altogether  ineffectual. 
Like  the  giant  of  old,  it  loses  its  power  as  soon  as  it  loses  hold 
of  its  native  soil. 

AndthisobservationappUesstill  better,  perhaps,  to  moral  than 
to  physical  habits ;  or,  we  should  rather  say  to  habits,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  which  affect  the  mind  more  particularly.  Not 
only  b  the  merchant  torn  from  bis  desk>  and  the  student  from 
his  books,  by  a  journey  or  a  residence  abroad,  but  in  very  many 
cases  the  wretched  are  torn  from  their  cares.  Most  of  our  writers 
on  intellectual  philosophy,  have  shown  too  little  regard  to 
the  influence  exerted  over  the  mind  by  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  body ;  and  it  is  only  the  physician  who  knows  fully 
the  immense  share  among  the  causes  of  unhappiness — we  may 
say  of  wickedness — that  bodily  disorder  may  justly  claim.  In 
curing  our  corporeal  disorders,  the  physician,  in  many  cases, 
litentlly  does  *  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ;'  and  as  the  disorders 
which  most  affect  the  mind  (disorders  of  the  digestive  organs) 
are,  of  all  others  perhaps,  most  benefited  by  a  change  of  climate, 
this  remedy  of  course  becomes  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  medicina  mentis. 

But  cares  and  miseries  of  a  different  kind,  which  have  no  dis- 
coverable  connexion  with  bodily  disease,  are  no  less  benefited 
by  a  change  of  climate.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  how  local  many 
of  our  miseries  are;  but  that  such  is  the  case,  any  one  may 
convince  himself  by  looking  round  among  his  friends,  or  by  re- 
tracing his  social  experience.  One  man  is  happy  in  town,  but 
miserable  in  the  country ;  another  suffers  equally,  but  reversely  ; 
a  third  is  only  wretched  in  his  own  house,  and  a  fourth  is  never 
happy  in  his  neighboui's.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  to  this  very 
numerous  class,  a  journey  to  a  distant  counLry  must  be  of  great 
service ;  inasmuch  as  it  must  necessarily  alter,  at  least  for  a  time, 
a  great  number  of  the  relations  in  which  such  persons  stand  to  the 
objects,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  with  which  they  are  usu- 
ally surrounded ;  and,  therefore,  we  venture  to  assert,  in  despite 
of  the  satirists  of  all  ages,  that  in  many  cases  the  traveller  truly 
doet  leave  Ids  miseries  behind  him :  se  quo^Jitgit.    He  leaves 
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that  oiher  ^aomy  acIF  in  ttie  8j\Aogom  ttM09[rfi«re  of  tb«  nortb, 
and  asaomps  a  new  form  nnder  a  more  brtlllant  «Vj. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  wc  briiere  chan^  of  di- 
Bia(e  often  proves  beneficial,  and  in  a  Tory  considerable  degree; 
and  here,  in  place  of  a  Physician,  we  shall  quote  a  P<»e(,  (Crabbe) 
^^aklng  leave,  howerer,  to  make  a  snuill  aheratlott  upon  hb 
lines:— 

' for  cIiBnge  of  air  iliefe's  much  Us  fay, 

As  nature  (hen  has  room  fo  work  her  Way;— 

And  doin^  nothfng  often  bas  prevail' if 

When  ten  physiciam  hare  prescribed  and  fail'd.' 

We  are  not  surprised  tbat  the  fact  should  be  as  here  stated. 
Few  are  the  Doctors,  we  verily  believe,  who  can  venture  to  put 
in  practice  all  that  they  consider  to  be  best  in  regard  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  medicines.  Some  patients  will  have  draughts,  whether 
the  Doctor  will  or  no;  and  some  Doctors,  perhaps,  will  prescribe 
them  whether  the  patient  will  or  no.  Besides,  it  is  not  more 
strange  that  the  professors  of  medicine  should  be  fond  of  their  id- 
Btruments,  than  that  the  professors  of  other  arts  should  he  fond  of 
theirs.  And,  may  there  not  be  something  in  the  English  charac- 
ter that  prompts  to  what  has  been  truly  called  the  *  energetic 
empiricism  '  at  present  so  much  in  fashion  in  this  country  7 

A  very  important  agent  in  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  by 
change  of  climate,  stilfremains  to  be  mentioned ;  although  it  is 
rather  incidental  to  this  measure  than  necessarily  connected  with 
it — we  mean  the  mere  act  o/ travelling.  This  is  a  remedy,  to  be 
sure,  which  may  be  as  effectually  enjoyed  in  our  own  country  as 
abroad.  It  is  nevertheless  often  highly  proper  for  the  physician 
to  order  his  patient  toa  distant  climate,  even  when  all  the  benefit 
to  be  expected  lies  in  the  journey  thither.  People  nhen  sick 
must  sometimes  be  cheated  into  health  ;  and  woe  be  to  the  Doctor 
who  always  speaks  the  whole  truth  to  his  patient  I  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  cure  of  a  chronic  disease  in  a  eentleman  whom 
Sydenham  directed  to  ride  on  horseback  from  London  to  Inver- 
ness, with  the  object  of  consulting  some  imaginary  Doctor  hi  tbat 
region — no  longer  remote  in  our  days  of  steam  and  mail  coaches. 
And  the  same  pious  fraud  may  be  often  pardoned  in  the  modern 
physician,  who  sends  his  patient  to  Genoa,  to  Rome,  or  to  Kaples : 
the  Infiuence  of  climate  may  be  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  jour- 
ney, but  the  journey  itself  may  be  the  true  source  of  benefit. 

<  Tb«  Bare  act  of  travelling,  (aayt  Sir  James  Clark,)  ovat  ■  conaider- 
■ble  extant  of  country  is  itself  a  remedy  of  great  valuBf  and,  wban  jodi- 
cioualy  conducted,  will  materiallv  assist  the  beneficial  action  of  climate. 
A  journey  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  (^tntinuons  change  of  climate  as  well 
as  of  scene ;  and  coustitutea  a  remedy  of  unequalled  power  in  some  of  those 
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morbid  BUt«t  af  ibe  ■j*t«'">  ■"  which  th*  miBil  mSm  M  well  t»  ttia  iaif, 
la  chronic  irriUtion,  bnd  iMsaivo  congestion  of  the  iddcoui  »urfK<i  of  the 
pulmonary  and  digestive  oTg&aa,  eapeciullj  when  Gomplic«ted  with  a 
morbidly  sensitire  slate  of  the  nervous  syatem,  travelling  will  often 
effect  more  than  any  other  remedy  with  which  we  are  acquainted.' 

In  former  times,  incleed,  if  ezpatiiatioD  hfid  be«n  propoied  as 
a  common  remedy  for  a  whole  nost  of  diseases,  the  preMiiber 
wonid  assuredly  have  been  conridered  as  standing  moat  to  need 
of  his  own  prescriptions ;  and  namget  Anticjfram  would  have 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  his  carte  du  voyage.  Bat  in  tbo*e 
days,  steam-en ((ines  and  patent  axles  were  not ;  neither  had  that 
organ  of  the  Phrenologists,  which  gives  us  the  inclination  to 
change  our  residence,  been  stimulated  into  full  activity,  by  uni- 
versal peace  abroad,  and  universal  travelling  at  home.  At  pre- 
sent, we  are  hardly  more  startled  at  Sir  James  Clark's  prescrip- 
tion of  Nice,  Naples,  or  Rome,  for  the  cure  of  a  coDgb,  an 
attack  of  indigestion,  or  of  gout,  than  our  fathers  would  have 
been  by  the  household  words  of  horthtnmd)  calu/bot,  tlecam- 
pane,  or  dandelion.  At  all  events,  such  a  prescription  is  a 
very  agreeable  one ;  and,  if  their  ailment  is  not  very  terrible, 
one  might  almost  envy  those  patients  who  are  obliged  to  use  the 
remedy.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  health, 
any  more  than  to  learning ;  but  we  suspect  that  oar  author  has 
actually  discovered  this  royal  road  ;  and,  if  his  patients  have  only 
the  means  of  macadamizing  it,  it  is  well.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  had  been  led  by  experience,  before  we  saw  Sit  James  Clark's 
book,  to  think  so  favourably  of  the  Peripatetic  Sclux^  of  medi- 
cine, that  we  should  be  willing  to  submit  to  its  severest  pre- 
scriptions in  the  proper  case,  even  if  we  were,  with  the  heroic 
patients  of  old,  to  incur  the  risk  of  all  the  imputations  and 
penalties  attached  to  such  a  measure— 

'  I,  demeng,  et  BJBraa  enrre  per  Alpea, 
Ut  pnerig  placeas  et  declamatio  flas.' 

The  diseases  in  which  a  change  from  a  cold  to  a  milder  cli- 
mate proves  beneficial,  are  numerous.  Those  more  particularly 
noticed  in  the  work  before  us,  are  the  following  r— Disorders  of 
the  digestive  organs,  in  all  their  varioos  forms ;  consumption; 
chronic  affections  of  the  air-passages }  asthma ;  gout ;  rheuma- 
tism ;  diseases  of  the  skin ;  scrofula ;  inbntile  disorders ;  dis- 
eases of  hot  climates ;  the  climacteric  disease ;  and  broken  con- 
stitutions generally.  What  we  have  already  said  of  the  nature 
of  chronic  diseases  in  general,  and  of  the  principles  of  mre  in 
such  caaes,  must  content  our  readers  in  respect  to  the  majority 
of  these  affections.  But  there  are  two  diseases,  or  rather  two 
dasMs  of  diseases,  which,  from  their  surpaasiog  importaneef 
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ought  to  clum  itom  us,  as  they  hare  obtiuneil  from  the  author, 
more  pSrticular  notice.  These  are  disorders  of  the  Digestive 
organs,  and  Consumption.  In  the  first  patt  of  the  present 
work  we  are  presented  with  two  admirable  outline  sketches  of 
these  affections,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader ;  as  our  busi- 
ness in  this  article  is  not  to  describe  diseases,  or  to  detail  their 
general  mode  of  treatment,  but  to  point  out  the  influence  of 
climate  upon  them.  We  must,  however,  take  leave  to  say,  that 
it  has  but  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  any  piece  of 
medical  writing  so  characteristic  of  the  best  school  of  physic 
— the  school  of  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham — as  these  sketchea 
present.  In  the  chronic  state,  and  secondary  stages  of  dyspep- 
sia or  indigestion,  and  its  multiform  progeny,  change  to  a  mild 
climate  is  recommended  by  Sir  James  Clark  as  a  powerful 
means  of  relief  and  cure.  Indeed,  it  is  in  this  tribe  of  di- 
seases that  the  benelicial  influence  of  the  measure  is  most  con- 
spicuous. The  mode  of  its  operation  is  explicitly  detailed  in 
his  work ;  and  the  adaptation  of  particular  climates  to  the  differ- 
ent varieties  and  stages  of  the  affection,  is  there  stated  with  great 
precision  and  minuteness.  This  seems  very  necessary,  as  the 
choice  of  a  residence  for  this  class  of  invalids  is  far  from  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference.  The  place  that  is  useful  in  one  case  is  detri- 
mental in  another. 

■  The  different  rornis  or  the  disease  require  different  climatef.  The 
patient  with  gaslrilic  dyspepsia  should  not,  for  example,  go  to  Nice,  nor 
the  south-east  of  France.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  south-west  of  France 
or  Deronshire  are  preferable,  and  Rome  and  Pisa  are  the  best  places 
in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  atonic  dyflpepsis,  in  which  languor  and 
sluggishness  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  the  digestive  organs,  prevail, 
with  lowness  of  spirits  and  hypochandnasis,  Nice  is  to  be  preferred  to 
ail  the  other  places  mentioned ;  and  Naples  will  generally  agree  better 
than  Home  or  Pisa ;  while  the  south-west  of  France  and  Deronehire, 
and  all  similar  climates,  would  be  injurious.  In  the  nervous  form  of 
dyspepsia,  a  climate  of  a  medium  character  is  the  best,  and  the  choice 
should  be  regulated  according  as  there  is  a  disposition  to  the  gastrilic  or 
the  atonic  form.  In  the  more  complicated  and  protracted  cases,  still 
more  discrimination  is  required  in  selecting  the  best  climate  and  resi- 
dence; as  we  must  take  into  consideration  not  merely  the  character  of 
the  primary  disorder,  and  the  slate  of  mind  with  which  it  is  associated, 
but  the  nature  of  the  secondary  affection  which  may  already  exist,  or  to 
which  the  patient  may  be  predisposed.* 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this 
volume  is  the  influence  of  climate  in  Consumption.  And 
although,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
mild  cumate  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  class  of  disorders 
last  noticed  than  in  Consumption,  yet  the  association  of  the 
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latter  disorder  with  this  measure  in  so  strongly  fixed  in  the  pub- 
lic minH,  and  such  erroneous  opinions  prevail  on  the  subject, 
that  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  notice  it  particularly.  To 
establish  the  vast  importance  of  the  question,  it  suffices  to  state 
that,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  authority,  (the  Registrar- 
General's  Report,)  a  fifth  part  at  least  of  all  the  deaths  that  oc- 
cur in  this  country  is  owing  to  Consumption  !  And  there  is'  too 
just  reason  for  apprehending  that  even  tnis  tremendous  mortality 
18  on  the  increase. 

Is  a  removal  to  a  mild  climate  realty  beneficial  in  the  cur6,  or 
even  in  the  prevention  of  Consumption  ?  If  beneficial,  id  what 
way,  and  tn  what  degree  is  it  so  ?  And  what  climate  is  the  most 
beneficial?  The  work  before  us  contains  much  more  infor- 
mation relating  to  these  important  points  than  is  to  be  found 
any  where  else ;  hut  we  fear  we  must  i^ay  that  the  information  ii 
satisfautory  chiefly  because  it  is  extensive  and  accurate.  It  con- 
veys to  us  much  less  hope,  and  opens  less  prospect  of  benefit 
from  the  change,  than  we  could  desire.  But  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  highly  valuable  to  the  medical  profession,  and  to  the  public 
generally ; — by  setting  the  case  in  a  true  light,  and  by  showing 
what  climate  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do.  If  the  enect  of  Sir 
James  Clark's  delineation  of  the  true  features  of  Consumption, 
and  his  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  climate  influences  its 
development  and  progress,  were  limited  to  the  Abolition  or  ev^ 
discouragement  of  that  insane  system,  so  generally  followed  at 
present,  and  too  generally  countenanced  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion, of  sending  patients  abroad  in  a  state  of  covjirmed  consump- 
tion— that  is,  in  a  hopeless  slate — his  book  would  be  of  inestimable 
value.  It  would  at  least  afford  some  comfort  to  the  hearts  of 
the  hundreds  of  parents  who  are  now  every  year  compelled  by 
this  fntal  custom,  to  see  their  children  die  under  all  the  aggrava* 
tions  of  evil  necessarily  attendant  on  a  residence  in  a  foreign 
land.  But  the  book,  we  confidently  predict,  will  do  much  mor^ 
than  this  ;  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  by  pointing 
out  the  way  in  which  a  mild  climate  can  tmly  be  made  efficient 
in  lessening  the  appalling  fatality  of  this  disease. 

Sir  Juines  Clark  coincides  in  opinion  with  all  the  great  patho- 
logists of  the  flay,  that  consumption,  when  fully  formed,  is  almost 
universally  fatal.  The  essentiut  character  of  this  disesse  con' 
fiats,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  formation  of  numerous  small  massei 
(caHed  /afercto)  in  the  snbstance  of  the  lungs,  which,  in  their 
growth  and  prozressive  changes,  deiitioy  the  natural  structure  of 
the  o^QTtM,.  and  fatally  derange  many  of  the  functions  ^sseh'tlul  trf 
life.  When  once  developed  in  the'  lungs,  it  is  eittremely  doubt^ 
roi«  LXivi.  MO.  cLiv.  2  r 
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ful  if  ihese  bodies  can  erer  be  removed  by  nature  or  art ; — when 
they  have  gone  beyond  their  very  fintt  stage,  and  exist  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  they  are  utterly 
beyond  the  resources  of  either."  We,  no  doubt,  every  now  ana 
then,  hear  of  this  or  that  person  cured  of  consumptioo,  by  a  re- 
gular member  of  the  faculty,  and  in  the  course  of  every  half 
score  years  or  so,  there  springs  into  temporary  notoriety  some 
bold  pretender  of  the  irregular  order,  whose  confident  promises 
(sometimes,  perhaps,  sincere)  and  loud  boastings,  impose  upon 
many  the  b«lief  that  this  hitherto  intractable  malady  has  at 
length  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  art.  But  the  total 
ignorance  of  this  class  of  persons  respecting  the  real  nature  of 
tne  disease,  and  the  great  difficnities  often  experienced  by  the 
most  learned  in  discriminating  it,  in  its  early  stages,  from  some 
other  diseases,  sufficiently  explain  these  occurreoces.  And  the 
gi«at  teacher,  'Hme,.  soon  ju!>tifies  the  scepticism  of  the  man  of 
science,  by  covering  with  oblivion  what,  if  trne,  could  never  be 
forgotten,  nor  permitted  to  yield  its  place  to  any  novelty,  how- 
ever great,  or  any  claimant,  however  loud.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  much  satisfaction  that  we  find  the  present  author  devotinj^ 
all  bis  powers  to  the  elucidation  of  the  remoter  causes  of  con- 
sumption ;  and  of  the  nature  and  character  of  that  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  system  to  which  it  is  found  commonly  to  supervene. 
If  we  cannot  cure  consumption  itself,  we  may  possibly  be  en- 
abled to  obviate  the  circumstances  that  lay  the  first  foundation 
of  it;  or  we  may  even  be  enabled  to  remove  the  first  changes 
impressed  by  these  circumstances  upon  the  organization. 

The  remote  and  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  generally  noticed  by  preceding  writers; 
but  Sir  JameB  Clark  is  the  first,  who,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
formally  described  the  precursory  disorder,  or  attempted  (to  use 
Bis  own  words)  '  to  fill  up  the  blank  which  has  been  left  in  the 

*  natural  history  of  consumption,  between  a  sute  of  health  and 

*  of  entabliahed  and  sensible  disease  of  the  lungs.'  The  precur* 
tory  affection  of  the  system  is  termed  by  him  Tvbercuiar  Ca- 


*  We  are  well  aware  of  the  very  pecniitr  and  extremely  rtre  yet  well 
anthentinted  case,  of  »  cure  hein^  effected  after  the  diKcfasrge  of  a 
tuberclu  or  taberculana  sbftccM  by  expeclorstion  ;  bat  ihJt  ease  ctm  only 
be  coDudf red  ss  a  rare  excrptjun  to  toe  genersl  rule,  and  oo^ht  not  to  b« 
at  all  calculated  upon  in  practice.  See,  fur  infbrmittun  on  tliii  puint,  iha 
clastical  works  of  Laennec,  Aodral,  and  Louis,  and  especially  the  present 
author's  treatise  on  Contumptiim. 
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ehexy;  and  he  looks  upon  it  as  the  nidtu  or  matrix  of  the  subs^ 
quent  disease  of  the  lungs.* 

It  is  as  a  powerful  adjuvant  of  the  medical  means  best  catca- 
lated  to  remove  this  disorder — for.  unlike  its  proj^eny,  it  is  often 
curable — that  removal  to  a  mild  climate  is  stron^'y  recommend- 
ed. The  same  measure  is  likewise  udvised,  though  with  much 
less  confidence,  when  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believirig  that 
tubercles  are  actually  formed. io  the  lungs.  But  it  is  denoun- 
ced, as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  only 
as  useless  but  cruel  in  the  extreme,. except  in  a  few  particuhn* 
cases,  when  the  disease  is  confirmed,  W«  will  here  allow  Sir 
James  Clark  to  apeak  for  himself;  only  observing  that  wc  entirety 
accord  with  every  sentiment  expressed  by  bim  in  the  foltowiiig 
extract : — 

'  Unforlunately  it  too  often  hsppens,  that  the  period  of  conititnltonil 
disordpr,  whii-li  we  baro  juit  been  consiJerinff,  Ji  permittwl  to  puK; 
and  it  is  not  until  sympioms  of  irritaiion  or  impeded  function  in  ,  the 
Inngs,  such  u  con|;h,  difficult  breathin;^,  or  epiirin^  of  blood,  ■ppear, 
that  the  patient  or  rttlstions  are  alHrii.ed,  and  that  feani  are  eipresRed 
that  the  chest  ii  "  threatened."  Such  ii;n]pr«m*  are  bot  too  snre  judi- 
cations  tliat  tuberculous  rfi^esse  has  already  commenced  inthelunc^ 
It  may,  indetnl,  be  difficnlt,  in  loroe  caaef,  to  asceruin  the  pnairive 
existence  of  ibig,  although,  by  a  carerul  exainioBtion  of  the  chest,  aitd 
■n  attentive  consideration  of  ail  the  circumstances  of  the  caae,  we  shall 
Sfldoro  err  in  our  diBgnosis ;  and  it  need  not,  at  anv  rate,  sfftct  oarpMc- 
tice,  as  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  fresence-of  tubercles  should  lead  us  to 
adopt  the  same  precautions  as  the  certainty  of  their  existence. 

■When  tuberculous  mmer  is  deposited  in  the  lun^^  the.cirrnm- 
stancbs  of  the  patient  are  materially  changed.  We  have  the  tame  fnnc- 
tional  disorders  which  existed  in  the  former  state :  and  we  have  also 
pulmonary  disrase,  predisposing  to  a  new  series  of  morbid  actions—tO 
bronchial  affections,  hsemoptysis.  inSaniniation  of  the  pleura  and  lunn 
&c — which  calls  for  important  modi6L-atii)ns  in  the  plan  of  treatmevt' 
ItemuTal  to  a  mild  climate,  eHpecially  If  effected  by  means  of  a  sea 
voya)te,  under  favonralile  circumstances,  may  still  he  useful  as  in  the 
former  case— namely,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  ^neral  bealih,  «f 
preventing  inflammatory  action  of  the  lungs,  and  even,  pertiape,  arrest, 
ing  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

'When  cunsamption  is  fully  established—that  is,  when  there  is  ex- 
tensive tuberculous  disease  in  the  lungs,  little  benefit  is  to  be  expected 
from  change  of  climate;  and  a  long-jonrney  will  almost  certainly  in- 
crease the  soSerings  of  the  patient,  and  hurry  on  the  faUl  termination. 
Under  snch  circa rostances,  therefure,  the  patient  will  art  murejndi* 
<ionsly-by  conteaiing  himself  with  the  most  &vunrable  residence  which 


*  See  also  Ui  trtatiie  on  CantvmptioH  and  SertfMw*  DittattU 
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iat  own  oovittrjr  affbrfiB ;  or  ev«ii  hj  remuHing  amid  the  comfbrto  of 
home,  and  tbe  watcltful  care  of  friend*.  And  (hi*  will  he  the  more 
jidviiable  when  a  dispoaititin  to  i>yro|)albetie  f«v«r,  to  inflanuuatiun  of 
the  longa,  or  to  hamoptysis,  has  been  ttiongly  manifested. 

*  It  19  natural  fur  relations  to  clinfr  to  that  Hhich  seemt  to  afford  even 
'«  ray  of  bupe  i  but  did  iIifj  know  the  din  comforts,  tbe  fatigue,  the  ex- 
posure, and  irritalion,  necessarily  attendant  on  a  lonz  journey  in  the 
advanced  period  of  con«timption,  they  would  shrink  from  such  a  mea- 
iDfe.  The  medini  adrieer,  also,  vhen  he  reflects  upon  the  acciitenta 
'to  wbtch  sach  a  potjent  in  liable,  should  mrely  heHitate  ere  be  condamnS 
'Um  10  the  additional  e*il  of  ex  pat  rial  ion ;  and  hisMotiTei  forhetitatioa 
-will  be  inoreaaed  wheo  he  conaidera  how  often  the  unfortunate  patient 
xioka  under  tbe  diseaie  before  the  place  of  destination  ia  reKbed,  or,  at 
best,  arrives  there  in  a  worse  cundiiioa  tbaa  when  be  left  hi<  own 
«oanjfv,  and  doomed  shortly  to  add  another  name  to  tbe  lon^  and 
melancboly  list  of  bis  countrymen  wbo  bare  Bought,  with  pain  and 
«uffering',  a  divlant  country,  only  to  find  in  it  a  grave.  When  thepauent 
'i%  a  femnle,  the  ohjeclions  to  a  journey  apply  with  increaBed  force.' 

It  IB  not,  therefore,  in  the  kope  of  bis  patients  fiading  some, 
thing  Bpecific — some  tnysterioua  and  occult  virtue — in  tbe  air 
of  a  milder  climate,  capable  of  curing  conNoiption,  tbat  our 
author  sends  tbem  to  Italy  or  Madeira;  but  it  ia  because 
tbe  clinaie  of  these  oonntriea  permits  tbe  application  of  tbe 
neaos  best  calculated  for  preventing  or  removing  those  mor- 
bid actions  nhicb  too  often  terminate  in  consumption.  'Xlie 
fatal  error  of  this  country  is  —  to  wait  until  the  lungs  are 
obviously  affected,  and  then  to  burry  th«  unfortunate  patient 
at  once  to  a  mild  climate;  without  considering,  in  tbe  first 
place,  whether  tbe  case  is  of  such  a  nature  aa  really  to  afford 
any  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  from  any  climate ;  aud,  tecoodly^ 
if  a  prospect  of  benefit  really  exists,  which  of  the  milder  cIh 
mates  ia  best  suited  to  the  particular  caa«.  The  plan  recom- 
nended  by  the  author  is  to  watch  the  development  of  that  train 
of  symptoms,  which,  if  left  unchecked,  too  generally  terminates 
in  consumption;  to  institute  then  a  comprehensive  and  com- 
bined system  of  treatment  calculated  to  restore  the  disordered 
Unctions ;  and,  as  enabling  some  parts  of  this  system  to  be  car- 
ried much  more  effectually  into  operation,  then  to  remove  tbe  in- 
valid to  tbe  mild  climat<)  which  is  best  suited  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case<     Such  a  climate,  among  other  advantages,  tends  to 

Sroduce  a  greater  etjuality  iu  the  ciroulatioa,  by  deteintining  the 
uids  tgi  the  surface  and  extremities ;  removes  coasiderably  tbe 
pak.  of  catarrhal  affeotiona,  which,  in  predisposed  subjects,  oftea 
aet  as  exciting  causes  of  tubercles  j  and — the  greatest  advantage 
"Df  att^-enables  the  invalid  to  be  much  more  in  the  open  air,  and, 
,'CauLec[«ei)Uy,  ta  t^Ira  mitcb  uwe  exen^e  than  ha  ctHild  possibly 
40  in  England',  during  the  "winter.     With  auch  ■  >dva«tig—  aa 
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these,  the  plan  of  treatment  calculated  to  restore  the  feneral 
bealtli,  aad  thereby  to  avert  the  threatened  diseaae  of  the  lon|^, 
has  obviously  a  much  furer  chance  of  success  in  such  a  elimate 
as  Madeira,  where  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  peipetual  summer,, 
than  in  so  cold,  moist,  and  variable  a  climate  as  that  of  England. 
We  say  the  plan  of  treatment  has  a  fairer  chance  of  success  ia- 
such  a  climate — not  that  the  climate  is  to  be  oonsidered  as  the 
sole  or  even  principal  agent  in  averting  the  impending  malady  p 
much  less  in  curing  it  when  it  has  already  made  good  iu  footing. 
The  fact  is,  that  although  a  change  to  a  mild  climate  may  ba 
suffieient,  in  some  cases,  to  enable  the  natural  powers  of  the  sys« 
lem  to  restore  the  disordered  functions  without  the  aid  of  art^ 
these  powers  will  fail  in  a  great  maioriry  of  cases  ;  and  yet,  not 
BO  much,  perhaps,  from  their  deficiency,  as  because  they  aie 
impeded  and  thwarted  by  an  injurious  system  of  regimen  or  me- 
dical treatment,  in  the  severer  or  more  strongly  marked  cases,, 
(even  before  the  devtrloproent  of  tubercles,)  it  wilt  be  of  little  avail 
that  the  invalid  changes  our  cold  and  gloomy  atmosphere  for  the 
soft  breezes  and  brilliant  skies  of  the  south ;  unless  be  change*, 
St  the  same  time,  the  habits  which  have  induced,  or  aggravated, 
or  accelerated  his  present  disorder;  and  unless  he,  moreoverr 
adopts  meanures  calculated  to  aid  the  sanative  powers  of  nature. 
Nay,  we  will  assert,  however  great  may  be  the  advantages  of  8 
mild  climate  in  such  cases,  (and  we  cousider  them  as  very  great,) 
it  will  be  much  better  for  an  invalid  to  remain  in  Englanuunder 
good  management,  than  to  go  abroad  to  the  best  climate,  undev 
BO  management  at  all, orunder  bad  management.  Cteteris  paiilutj 
■  mild  climate  is,  in  this  case,  greatly  preferable  to  a  cold  oae; 
but  a  good  system  of  discipline  is  tnd  tup  en  sable  in  both. 

And  here,  before  we  conclude,  and  lest  we  should  be  ibouffht 
desirous  of  having  it  supposed  that  we  ourselves,  or  the  autnot 
of  this  work,  possess  some  new  and  potent  system  »f  medica- 
tion—  calculated  to  avert  the  poisoned  arrows  of  'the  pest,' 
or  to  stay  its  giant  strides — we  deem  it  necessary  to  state,  in  a 
very  few  words,  the  general  complexion  of  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  he  retwmmends,  and  in  which  alone  we  have  any  Caiih,  in 
the  case  under  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  ve  utterly 
disclaim  the  possession  or  prescription  of  any  specific  remedy 
in  such  cases ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  profess  to  be  most 
sparing  in  the  use  ef  medicines  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  medical  science  has  now  arrived  at  that  stage  when, 
in  practice,  it  may  frequently  content  itself  by  looking  rather  to 
the  pathological  condition  of  the  subject,  than  to  the  efficacy  of 
any  remedial  measures.  At  all  events,  we  think  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found,  that  the  most  sdentific  and  skilful  physicians  are 
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Uw  ouMt  sparing  in  tbe  dm  of  dmgs.  Tlie  plan  we  advocate  in 
tbe  present  ease,  consists  estienUMlly  in  laliinK  a  dose  ami  com- 
prehenrire  new  of  tbe  whole  disorder  under  which  the  systeaa 
Ubonrs ;  and  in  adapting  our  remedies  (often  extremdjr  simple) 
to  erer;  part  that  is  affected.  What  we  consider  as  most  &uli]r 
in  tlie  prerailing  systems  of  medicine  in  this  country  is,  the  too 
great  siaiplicity  of  the  views  of  disease  taken  by  practitionirrs, 
and  tbe  consequent  ton  partial  and  exclusive  system  of  thera- 
peutics foundt^l  on  them.  We  wish  practitioners,  in  their  study 
of  chronic  diseases,  to  end«'arour,  like  the  author  of  the  wotk 
before  us,  to  combine  the  Hippocraoc  system  of  close  and  oom- 
prebensive  observation  with  uie  more  latienal  views  of  disease 
brought  to  light  by  modem  Pathology;  and  in  their  practice 
to  endeavour  to  restore,  at  the  same  time,  a/l  the  parts  that  are 
diswdered  ;  and  to  restore  them  by  such  mild  and  simple  means 
as  are  caleuhited  rather  to  solicit  than  to  force  their  natural 
actions.  In  tbe  case  now  more  immediiitely  under  considera- 
tion— the  morbid  state  entitled  by  Sir  James  Clark  Tuberculor 
Ctuhtxy — we  find  almost  every  part  of  tbe  system  disordered, 
alihongb  aome  are  much  mote  ao  than  others.  There  is  an 
irregular  distribution  of  tbe  circulating  fluids,  of  the  nervous 
powniBiMl  of  tbe  animal  temperature;  the  cirtnilating  fluids  are 
themselves  in  an  uiibenlifay  state,  and  most  of  the  secre liens  are 
depraved ;  tbe  organs  of  digestion  are  particularly  disordered ; 
the  skin  and  all  the  mucous  surfaces  are  affected ;  and  there  exist 
local  congestions,  or  irritations,  or  inflammations  of  tbe  mucous 
surfaces,  viscera,  and  internal  blood-vessels.  Now,  is  it  to  be 
supposed  for  a  moment,  that  medicines,  or  any  system  of  treat- 
neiit  that  regards  only  one  or  two  links  of  the  chain,  can  stand 
any' chance  of  removing  a  disorder  at  once  so  general  and  so 
deeply  rooted  ?  I'be  experience  of  all  tbe  best  physicians  of  tbe 
present  day,  and  the  results  of  our  author's  observations,  record- 
ed in  tbe  prtsent  work^  and  in  his  Treatise  on  Consumption, 
•trenf^then  and  confirm  our  own  convictions,  founded  on  long 
attention  to  the  subject,  in  replying  in  the  n^ative. 
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Art.  VI. — Livea  of  Eminent  Foreign  Slalesmen.  By  G.  P.  R, 
Jambs,  Esq.  (Forming  part  of  the  Cabinet  CyclopEedia.) 
5  vols.  l2mo.     LondoQ:  1838-40. 

IVTr  Jambs,  one  of  the  most  roluminous  and  rapid  inventors  of' 
■^■^  fictitious  narratives,  and  tales  of  fancy,  that  any  country  or 
Bge  has  produced,  is  also  known  to  the  world,  and  not  without 
some  credit,  as  a  devious  labourer  in  the  sober  paths  of  hi»toricai 
enquiry — in  which  he  has  ranji^ed  over  periods  and  reigns  so 
widely  separated,  and  so  diverse,  as  those  of  Charlemagne  and 
our  Wi'.liam  the  Ttird — has,  in  the  above  work,  produced  a 
biographical  collection  in  the  loftiest  walk  of  that  department, 
and  of  such  extent  that  years  of  laborious  research  and  patient 
reflection  might  have  been  well  employed  in  its  compusition. 
Yet,  though  neither  possessing  any  new  information,  nor  express- 
ing any  original  or  striking  views  regarding  any  of  the  illustrious 
names  which  it  embraces,  it  may  still  be  ulowed  to  form  a  not 
unacceptable  manual  of  the  political  biography  of  the  Continent, 
for  those  who  are  satisfied  with  a  tolerably  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive account  of  personages  frequently  named,  but  whose  lives  and 
characters  are  but  little  known,  except  by  the  learned. 

To  go  over  so  multifarious  a  collection,  with  any  particularity 
of  remark,  would  be  altogether  incompatible  wiib  our  limits. 
Among  the  best  of  its  sketches  are  those  devoted  to  Barneveldt 
and  De  Witt ;  two  statesmen  who  greatly  adorn  the  annals  of  a 
country  not  over  rich  in  such  characters,  and  not  so  generally 
known  as  they  deserve.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
vith  a  few  noiiccs  and  reflections  regarding  them — taking  the 
latter  first,  as  giving  more  efiect  to  the  observations  we  mean  to- 
introduce. 

John  De  Witt,  Grand  Penaonary  of  Holland,  ts  one  of  the 
very  lew  unsuccessful  statesmen — for  such,  on  the  whole,  he  must 
be  considered— to  whom  merit  of  the  highest  order  has  been 
adjudged.  But  the  wisdom  of  his  views  was  so  evident,  and 
they  were  so  ably  elucidated  and  defended  by  himself,  that  [wste-- 
rity  has  done  justice  both  to  his  abilities  and  his  virtues,  though 
the  singular  difficulties  of  his  life  prevented  him  from  accompliMi- 
tng  the  more  important  of  his  ends.  His  great  anxiety  was  to  pre- 
serve a  peace  which  should  enable  Holland  to  rise  to  prosperity 
through  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  commerce.  Yet  the  whole  of 
his  official  career  was  epent  either  in  actual  warfare,  orin  pn-pa- 
ration  fur  iL  He  laboured  with  zealoux  per^evt-rance  in  secure 
the  republican  institutions  of  his  country,  by  abolishing  the  ano^ 
maloui  office  of  Stadtholder ;  and  by  educating  the  yottng  Prince 
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of  Orange  to  the  moderate  views  and  limited  ambition  befittinf^  a 
citizeD  of  u  free  etate.  Yet,  before  his  death,  that  PHnce  was 
elected  to  the  Stadcholdeiate,  and  his  own  broiber  vas  compelled 
to  sign  the  ordinance  for  hid  appointment ;  and,  sixteeo  years 
afterwards,  the  same  Prince  becume  the  govcreign  of  Holland's 
eh ief  commercial  rival,  and  only  maritime  superior. 

His  life  extended  over  the  most  eventful  portion  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  birth  was  contemporaneous  with  the  deaU^ 
of  James  I.j  his  death,  with  the  commencement  of  that  great  re- 
action against  royalty  which  drove  Jamea  II.  from  hia  throne. 
He  entered  into  public  life  soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.; 
and  resigned  his  official  station  shortly  after  that  monarch  bad 
taken  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  baodsi  and  had  begun 
to  manifest  that  insatiable  and  desolating  ambition,  which  made 
him,  for  half  a  century,  the  scourge  of  Europe.  He  lived  through 
the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  English  liberty;  and  he  died  at  toe 
most  fiourishing  period  of  the  prosperity  of  France. 

De  Witt's  father,  one  of  the  Deputies  of  the  States  of  HolUuid, 
intended  his  son  for  the  profession  of  the  law;  and  the  future 
Statesman  took  his  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Mathe- 
matics was,  however,  bis  favourite  pursuit ;  and,  in  this  branch 
of  study,  be  attained  an  eminence  surpassed  by  few  in  that  age. 
*  He  is  said  to  hare  been  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  elements  of  Curve  Lines.  On  his  return  from  his  travels,  in 
the  year  1650,  his  reputation  as  a  student,  combined  with  his 
father's  influence,  procured  his  nomination  to  the  post  of  Pen- 
sionary of  Oort ;  from  which,  three  years  after,  when  only  in  hia 
twenty>eighth  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  more  important 
station  of  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland.  It  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  this  office,  nor  the  powers  which 
it  conferred.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  its  authority  and 
importance  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  abilities  and 
the  ambition  of  the  individual  who  held  it; — that  he  might  be 
little  more  than  the  Secretary  and  official  Adviser  of  the  States; — 
or  that  be  might  be  the  soul  and  guide  of  all  thdr  deliberations. 
He  might  be  the  head,  or  be  might  be  merely  the  hand.  Oe 
Witt,  and  before  him  Barneveldt,  seem  to  have  bad  all  the  powers 
and  authority  of  a  Prime  Minister.  Sir  William  Temple  thua 
speaks  of  the  office  in  his  Accoust  qf  the  United  Provinces : — 
'  The  Pensioner  of  Holland  is  seated  with  the  nobles,  delivers 

*  their  voice  for  them,  and  assists  at  all  their  deliberations  before 

*  they  come  to  the  assembly.    He  is  properly  but  the  minister  or 

*  servant  of  the  province,  and  so  his  place  or  rank  is  behind  all 
.'  their  deputies ;  but  he  has  always  great  credit,  because  he  ia 

*  ferpetuiJ,  or  seldom  discharged ;  tlwugh  of  right  he  ought  to 
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*  be  chosen  or  renewed  every  fifth  year.  He  has  a  seat  in  all  the 
'several  assemblieB  of  the  province;  and,  in  the  Stales,  pro- 
'  pounds  all  matten,  gathers  the  opinions,  and  forms  or  digesta 

*  the  reflolutiuns ;  claiming,  hkewise,  a  power  not  to  conclude  any 

*  very  important  affair  by  plurality  of  voict^s,  when  he  judges  of 
'  bis  coiiHcieiice  he  ought  not  to  do  it,  aod  that  it  wiU  be  of  ill 

*  consequence  to  the  Suites." 

At  the  time  of  De  Witt's  first  accession  to  office,  Holland  was, 
to  all  appearance,  both  powerful  and  secure.  Spain  was  governed 
by  a  weak  sovereign,  and  bad  considerably  impaired  her  strength, 
and  wasted  her  rewurces,  by  a  long  war  with  France.  England 
was  just  beginning  to  recover  from  the  distractions  of  the  Civil 
War.  France  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  sttuggles  of  the  Fnmde, 
The  energies  of  Holland  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  the 
long  and  successful  contest  she  bad  waged  for  her  independence. 
Her  DiaritiiBe  strei^th  had  been  much  increased  by  the  steady 

Erosecution  of  commercial  enterprise  ;  and,  from  the  same  cause, 
er  finani^fl  were,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  power  of  the  House  of  Orange — the  perpetual  internal  peri) 
of  tliti  Republic — was  centred  in  an  infant  of  three  years  old, 
and  thus  all  fear  from  that  quarter  was,  for  the  present,  at  an 
«nd.  The  Dutch  thought  this  a  favourable  moment  fur  rebelr 
ling  gainst  those  acknowledgments  of  her  maiiiime  superiority 
which  England  had  so  long  and  so  rigorously  exacted.  They 
conceived  their  rival  to  be  too  much  weakened  by  internal  dis^ 
eensions  to  offer  any  effectual  lesistanee ;  both  the  pride  and  ih* 
.cupidity  of  the  country  were  aroused ;  the  partisans  of  the  House 
of  Orange  spared  no  pains  to  fan  the  fiame ;  and,  in  a  short  line, 
the  passion  for  war  with  England  became  as  general  and  as  vehe- 
ment in  Holland,  as  the  clamour  for  a  war  with  Spain  was,  is 
our  own  country,  in  the  time  of  Walpole.  De  Witt  met  tb« 
crisis  nith  the  wisdom  and  firmness  which  became  a  statesman. 
He  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  singular  difficulty,  and  of  much 
temptation.  He  was  young  in  office.  He  had  yet  a  reputation 
to  make.  His  countrymen  had,  in  a  great  measure,  tatien  him 
on  trust.  It  required  no  common  sobriety  to  escape  all  conta- 
gion from  the  popular  excitement,  and  no  common  fortitude  to 
withstand  tbe  popular  clamour.  De  Witt  manfully  opposed  it. 
He  felt  that  be  was  the  servant  of  the  interests,  not  ol  the  pas* 
sions,  of  his  country.  He  urged  all  the  considerations  he  could 
think  of  to  turn  it  from  ita  purpose.  He  dreaded  a  war  fo 
Holland  on  many  grounds.  He  dreaded  defeat ;  for  he  knew 
that  England  would  prove  a  more  powerful  foe  than  his  country- 
men anticipated.  He  dreaded  victory ;  for  he  knew  that  few 
arcumslaocea  have  sMcb  «  fatal  operatioa  iu  uodeimituag  re- 
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publican  institutions  as  a  protracted,  and  especially  a  successfur 
war.  He  grieved  to  see  his  countrymen  bent  upon  wasting,  in 
fruitless  quarrels,  the  wealth  they  bad  acquired  by  a  lonj;  course 
ef  enterprise  and  labour.  And  he  thaught  it  a  singular  instance 
of  infatuation,  fur  tlte  only  two  powerful  republics  then  existing, 
to  play  the  game  of  the  ambitious  monacchs  who  surrounifed 
them,  by  mutually  weakening  each  other.  He  pointed  out  alt 
this  plainly  and  forci^ily  ;  and  urged  at  the  same  time  the  signal 
advantages  which  would  accrue,  both  to  commerce  and  n-ee- 
dom,  from  such  an  alliance  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land aa  Cromwell  was  then  anxious  to  form.  But  big  rea- 
sonings, though  remembered  afterwards,  were  unlistened  to  at 
the  time.  The  hatred  feh  towards  England  was  munife«ited 
in  a  variety  of  aggressions,  which  necessarily  W  to  reprisals ; 
and  in  lt»5'i,  before  any  declaration  of  war,  the  hostile  fleets  en- 
countered in  the  Channel,  and'  the  Dutch  were  worsted  in  the 
engagement  which  ensued. 

The  countnia  of  England  were  now  directed,  and  her  power 
wielded,  by  a  man  of  very  different  mould  from  those  mouarchs 
who,  for  the  last  half  century,  had  frittered  away  her  energies 
and  lowered  her  character.  At  first,  snccetts  seemeH  pretty  equal- 
ly divided;  but  the  fortunes  of  the  war  gradually  inclined  in  favour 
of  England  ;  and  a  signal  defeat  sustained  by  their  fleet,  in  which 
their  admiral.  Van  Tromp,  was  slain,  determined  the  Dutch  to  sue 
for  peace.  The  advice  and  the  predictions  of  De  Witt  were 
now  remembered  ;  and  to  him  the  negotiations  were  unreservedly 
confided.  All  that  firmness  and  diplomi  tic  hkill  could  do,  he  effect- 
ed ;  but  the  terms  of  peace  were,  as  the  fortune  of  the  war  had 
been,  unfavourable  to  Holland;  and  the  publication  of  ihem  raised 
a  storm  of  indignation  against  the  Pensionary,  which  it  required 
all  his  firmness  to  withsUnd.  The  wisdom  of  his  views,  how- 
ever, the  clearness  of  his  arguments,  and  the  strength  of  his 
character,  had  their  due  weight;  and  be  persuaded  the  States- 
General  to  ratify  the  treaty.  But  discontent  and  calumny  were 
busy  with  his  fame ;  his  popularity  suffered  a  severe  check  ;  and 
be  early  experienced  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  to  serve  his 
country,  at  once  faithfully  and  with  impunity.  The  article 
of  this  treaty  which  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  fiercest 
outcry,  was  one  suggested  by  Cromwell,  and  readily  acceded 
to  by  De  Witt,  by  which  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Orange 
were  for  ever  eicluded  from  the  Stadtholderate.  This  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Perpetual  Edict,  (a  decree  framed  by  him, 
and  enacted  in  the  year  1667,  for  abolixhing  for  ever  the  office 
of  Stadtholder,)  were  attributed  to  personal  enmity;  and  have, 
therefore,  been  regarded  its  blemisoei  upon  his  purity.      Wo 
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<!OnfeH  ve  can  gee  no  f^and  far  tbis  reproach.  In  tite  first 
place,  the  offiue  of  Siadtbolder  was  an  anomaly  in  a  RejtubUc. 
fie  was  a  upedefl  of  Dk-rator  elected  for  life.  He  bad  a  poten- 
tial voice  ID  the  auernhKea  of  the  Stales ;  the  power  of  piirdon- 
inp  convicted  criminalB;  the  entire  commanil  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  confederacjr  by  sea  and  land ;  and'  the  virtual  appoint- 
ment of  all  naval  and  military  officers,  and  of  the  Dia;ristratea 
in  the  principal  towns.  An  office  corobininf;  such  varied  and 
extensive  powers,  De  Wiit  might  justly  consider  to  be  fraught 
with  peril  to  a  republicHn  government ;  especially  when  substan- 
tially a  hereditary  office,  and  held  by  a  noble  of  immense  posses* 
sions,  and  in  whose  single  family  centred' all  the  aristocratic 
power  of  Zealand.  Moreover,  De  Witt's  distrust  of  that  able 
and  ambitious  house  was-  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the 
pa«t.  The  life  and  death  of  his  predecessor  Barneveldt,  were  fresh 
in  his  remembrance.  The  daring  encroachments  of  Prince  Mau- 
rice on  the  chartered  liberties  of  the  United  Provinces  were  mat- 
tern  of  recent  histcwy.  The  very  year  of  De  Witt's  fir>t  nomination 
to  office,  had  been  marked  byanoutra^eon  freedom  by  William  II. 
1'he  privileges  of  the  States  had  been  violated  in  rhe  person  of  his 
own  uther;  whom,  with  five  other  deputies,  that  Prince  had  arrests 
ed  and  imprisoned,  for  venturing  to  protest  against  his  unconstiiu- 
tional  aggressions.'  All  these  matters  De  Witt  treasured  in  his 
memory;  and  bis  domestic  policy  was,  from  ibat  time  forward 
directed  to  secure  the  State  against  any  fotin-e  recurrence  of  s  uc 
perils.  He  was  ardently  attached  to  republican  institutions,  in 
spite  of  the  fullest  experience  of  their  evils — or  prrbaps  we  should 
rather  say  their  drawbacks ;  and  be  guarded,  with  a  watchfulness 
almost  amounting  to  jealousy,  against  the  first  approach  of  any 
danger  whicb  threatened  either  to  undermine  or  overthrow  them. 
Hence  we  are  inclined  to  consider  his  pertinacious  hostility  to 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Orange,  not  only  as  unstained  by  any 
motives  of  personal  ambition,  but  as  entirely  grounded  in  patriot- 
ism. A  republic  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  wise  and  beneficial  form 
of  government;  but  a  republic,  in  which  the  post  of  militury  chief 
is  held  for  life,  and  often  hereditarily,  by  a  powerful  and  ambi- 
tious noble,  must  be  in  hourly  danger  of  destruction  ;  and  can 
only  maintain  its  liberties  by  the  most  unwearied  vigilance,  and 
at  the  risk  of-perpetual  discord. 

The  war  witb  Sweden— ^'measnre  of  very  doubtful  wisdom, 
but  of  eminent  success — restored  De  Witt  to  the  popularity  be 
had  lost  by  the  peace  with  England  ;  and  the  year  1660,  which 
saw  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  to  the  throne  of  bis  ancestors, 
the  termination  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Denmatl^ 
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found  De  Witt  in  the  zenitb  of  his  reputation;  aitd  bit  conntrjr 
respected  abroad  and  prosperoiM  at  home. 

UnbapfHly  we  have  here  to  record  an  act  which,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  called  forth  much  diBapprobation  at 
the  time,  has  undeniably  clouded  the  otherwise  bright  fame  of 
De  Witt — an  act  dictated,  we  doubt  not,  by  pauiotie  views,  but 
which  we  must  think  an  unworthy  postpoBement  of  jus- 
tice to  convenience — a  saciifice  of  honourable  principle  to  pre-. 
MOt  gain.  Charles  11.,  shortly  after  his  restoration,  brought 
to  trial  all  the  surviving  republicans  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  execution  of  his  father;  and  inflicted  the  last  punish- 
ment of  the  law  on  those  be  could  seize.  Three  of  these  unhappy 
men  had  fled  to  Holland,  to  escape  the  fate  of  their  comrades. 
Charles  demanded  that  they  should  be  given  up.  De  Witt 
complied.  They  were  arrested,  transmitted  to  England,  and 
executed. 

This  is  the  single  blot  upon  an  otherwise  stainless  career, 
Holland  was  at  tLut  time  prospering  during  a  peace  which  Do 
Witt  was  moat  ansious  to  prewrve.  He  was  then  negotiating, 
with  the  aid  of  England,  an  advantageous  commercial  treaty 
with  Portugal.  Placed  in  a  critical  position  between  England 
and  Frunce,  be  was  desirous,  at  almost  any  co«t,  to  keep  wcU 
with  both.  The  advantages  which  might  accrue  to  Holland 
from  ihe  friendship  of  Charles  were  numerous  and  palpable.  If 
De  Witt  had  risked  a  war  with  England  by  refusing  the  demand 
of  Charles,  thousands  would  have  blamed  his  temerity — few 
would  have  appreciated  his  motives,  or  applauded  bis  resolution. 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  we  think  that  posterity  has  justly  condemn* 
ed  bis  facility,  as  criminal  and  unwise ;  though  we  entirely  acquit 
him  of  having  been  influenced  by  any  considerations  but  a  too 
exclusive  regard  to  the  material  interests  of  his  country.  But 
we  must  bear  in  miod  that  patriotism  is  not  by  itself  an  excel- 
lence. It  is  an  actuating  motive,  not  a  guiding  principle.  Like 
love,  it  is  an  affection,  not  a  virtue.  Like  love,  it  may  lead  to 
base  compliances,  to  a  denial  of  justice,  to  a  compromise  of  hon- 
our.. Like  love,  it  may  manifest  itself,  as  it  did  in  ancient  times, 
in  a  spmes  of  selfishness  wbich,  though  less  grovelling  than  thaf 
narrower  affection  which  generally  bears  the  name,  is  yet  worthy 
of  condemnation.  A  truly  great  statesman  will  never,  thoogq 
his  life  should  be  the  cost,  sacrifiee  principle  to  patrioUc  consi- 
deratioDB.  It  was  sud  of  Andrew  Fletcber,  '  He  would  have 
''  died  to  aerve  his  country ;  but  he  wotild  not  do  a  base  thing  to 
MM  it' 

Moreover,  these  exiles,  however  in  some  respects  reprehen- 
^Ue,  were  oM  accused  of  any  crime  which  the  laws  of  all  n«F 
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tioRs  Bgreed  in  condemoing.  Tbey  had  assisted  in  panishin^,  a* 
they  tbuught,  a  perfidious  ruler.  Assuredly,  it  was  not  for  re- 
'publicatis,  at  any  rate,  to  blame,  or  to  desert  them.  De  Witt 
muU  hare  looked  upon  tbe  deed  which  they  bad  committed  only 
with  approval.  Had  he  been  an  Englishman,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tbat  be  would  have  sat  with  them  at  Whitehall  on  the  dav 
of  retribution.  The  government  which  they  had  eatablished, 
Holland  had  acknowledged.  His  desertion  of  these  unhappy 
men  we  therefore  think  incapable  of  justi&cation.  History  re- 
cords many  parallel  transactions ;  but  we  know  of  none  which 
has  not  met  with  reprobation. 

•The  friendship  which  De  Witt  had  stained  Ms  own  »nd  bis 
country's  reputation  to  preserve,  proved  but  shortlived ;  and 
it  must  have  bt!en  a  bitter  mortification  to  him  to  discover 
that  the  monarch,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  was  one 
whom  no  promises  could  hind,  no  principles  govern,  no  services 
excite  to  gratitude.  Between  two  commercial  nations,  bke 
England  and  Hulland,  many  points  of  rivalship  continually  sub- 
sisted ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  individuals  in  either  country 
anxious  to  push  them  to  a  bloody  arbitremcnt.  In  spile  of  all 
De  Witt's  efforts,  a  series  of  reciprocal  aggressions  produced 
mutual  exasperation,  and  in  1664  led  to  «  decIaratJoB  of  war. 
'J'he  first  great  naval  engagement  was  most  disattrons  to  the 
-Dutch ;  their  fleet  was  tumost  annihilated,  and  their  Admiral, 
Van  Opdaro,  slain.  The  States  lost  no  time  io  repairing  their 
misfortune.  De  Witt  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Texel  to 
superintend  and  hasten  the  equipment  of  a  new  fleet ;  end  there 
he  appears  in  a  new  character.  Science  has  but  seldom  achieved 
BO  signal  a  triumph  in  public  life.  We  will  give  tbe  animating 
Barrative  in  Mr  James's  words  t— 

'  He  proceeded  immedi*tp1y  to  the  Texel ;  and  by  immense  exertions 
succct^ed  in  preparing  llie  fleet  fur  departure,  in  a  Bpace«f  time  wLich 
to  others  bad  seemed  inadeqaate  to  accompliah  one  half  of  the  task,  and 
then,  himself  ffoing' on  board,  he  pressed  the  sdaiirals  to  put  to  sea  at  once. 

<  A  neiT  difficulty,  however,  now  presented  itself.  De  Witt  wu  met 
"by  tbe  raply.  that  the  winH  was  unfaveumble,  and  that  there  was  no  pos< 
sihility  of  pasting  the  diffic«It  mouth  of  tbe  Texel,  unless  a  complete 
change  took  place.  In  this  opinion  all  the  Dutch  seamen  cuncorred ; 
and  nhewiog  De  Witt  the  three  psssages  wliicfa  exiti  at  the  month  of 
the  Texel,  called  (hs  Land'e  Diep,  tbe  Slenk,  aod  the  Spsnianl'i  Out, 
they  informed  bin  tbat  it  was  only  by  lbs  two  former  tbat  vessels  of  any 
size  cuald  ^t  to  tea.  Even  these  passsgefi,  tbej'  assured  hin,  were  only 
practjcahle  when  tbe  wind  blew  steadily  from  one  of  ten  points  of  the 
tumpass,  wbile  (he  other  tweniy-two  points,  they  alleged,  rendered  the 
passai^e  impotsible.  D.e  Witt  bad  nothing'  but  theories  to  oppose  to  tbe 
jjracuca)  knoivledgB  of  tbe  seamen  j  bat  bis  mathematical  skill  enabled 
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fatra  to  denioiittrate.  tbkt  if  th«r  charla  Ikitl  iamn  tbft  pMMgn  eomeerif, 

Any  one  of  twentj-eight  point!  of  the  compua  woold  Merve  to  evrj 
tbe  vesMls  out.  Not  svlisfierl  with  ibis  discovery,  be  initutly  cod- 
ceiveil  ailunl>tortbii.repree«Qtationt  mftds  ra^rdini^  tb«  three  ftMt^get, 
and  determined  to  ascertain  nhetber  the  Spaniard's  Giit  were  not  at 
practicable  as  the  olhers.  He  proceeded  ihiiher  in  the  long-boat  of  bis 
Tessel  at  tbe  time  of  low  naler,  and  took  the  Rounding^  along  the  whul« 
of  the  passage  wirh  his  of  n  hand.  The  rettolt  fully  jnsliSvd  bis  lus- 
picions :  he  fotind  that  thronghout  its  ■whole  course  the  dt-pih  was  at 
Heast  donble  that  whith  had  been  represented  ;  (hat  ihe  banks  and  Ebsl- 
]ow<i,  which  tbe  pilots  had  Tallced  of,  were  entirely  chimerical ;  and  that 
it  was,  in  fact,  as  safe  and  practicable  as  any  of  tbe  three.  Tbe  wind, 
according  to  bis  liew,  was  perfectly  faronrable.  •speaally  for  this  pM* 
sage ;  and  on  returning'  to  the  fleet,  he  anoounoed  to  the  officers  his 
intention  of  instantly  patting  to  ses  through  tbe  very  Ghannel  which 
they  considered  impassable. 

<  Of  course  he  was  not  laffered  to  eiecale  this  resolotion  withont 
strenuous  oppoaition,  end  Tehenient  remonsiranrea.  All  the  elder  sea- 
men adhetfil  to  their  opinion,  and  solemnly  declared  that  the  passage  of 
the  Spaniards  Gut  was  impracricaMe  fur  large  Tessets ;  and  that,  er^n  if 
it  were  not,  the  wind  was  iinfa*onrabl(>,  and  would  not  Carrythem  ont. 
De  Witt  look  the  re'ponsiliility  upon  himself;  and,  to  nilence  all  forther 
oppiwiiion,  declared  bis  pni>puse  of  leading  the  way  in  the  lai^est  ressel 
of  tbe  fleet.  He  accordingly  weighed  anchor  on  tbe  16ih  of  Angart 
1665,  and,  with  (be  wind  at  S.S.W.,  sailed  witboot  difficulty  thriuigh 
the  dreaded  passage,  followed  in  safety  by  the  whiile  DuKh  fleet. 
Tbouifh  surprise  might  he  mingled  with  aonie  degree. of  morti&cation, 
the  Dutch  officers  could  not  hut  respect  tbe  man  they  had  unsiiccess folly 
opposed  ;  and  from  thai  day  forward  the  pacsaije,  which  he  bad  been  the 
fini  to  open  for  the  Dutch  commerce,  received  the  name  of  Du  Witt's  Diep.' 

After  this  fleet  put  to  sea,  there  was  a  variety  of .  indecioivc 
expeditions  and  skirinisbes  ;  but  it  was  not  till  June  166lj  tbat 
any  importatit  engaii^ment  took  place.  On  the  first  of  that 
month  the  hostile  fleets  encountered,  and  a  battle,  which  lasted 
four  days  without  iiiterinission,  terminated  in  favour,  of  Holland. 
The  followin)^  month,  however,  this  temporary  superiority  was 
reversed;  nearly  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  bein^  destroyed,  and 
.three  Admirals  slain.  Ne)(otiations  for  peace  were  immcdiatety 
opened ;  and  while  tbey  were  prooeedinff,  Oe  Witt,  taking  advaa- 
ta^e  of  tbe  careless  security  into  wbicb  the  Enjilish  bad  been 
lulled  by  their  success,  sent  his  brother  and  De  Ruyter  up  the 
Thames;  where  they  took  Sbeemess,  bnmed  many  ships  of  tbe 
line,  and  spread  such  conitternaiion  through  both  court  and 
country,  that  the  Pensionary  was  enabled  to  conclude  a  peace  on 
terms  lar  more  advantageous  than  could  have  been  looked  for^ 
after  such  an  unsuccessful  war. 

Up  to  this  period  De  Wit^  though  anxiotu  to  preserve  peace 
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TTilh  all  his  neiffhboiirs,  had  clung  rather  to  the  French  than  to 
the  English  alliance.  England  was  a  commercial  and  maritime 
rival ;  France  was  not.  Moreover,  the  granping  and  dangerous 
ambition  of  Louii  XIV.  had  not  yet  fully  developed  itself;  and 
the  interposition  of  the  Spanish  f<letherlands  between  Holland 
and  France,  De  Witt  always  considered  as  a  sufficient  barrier 
against  any  attack  from  the  loiter  power.  But  now  bis  views 
were  suddenly  changed.  With  no  previous  notice,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  previous  engagements,  Louis  advanced  a  peremptory  claim 
to  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  and  prepared  promptly  to  enforce  it. 
X)e  Witt  waM  thunderstruck.  He. saw  at  once  that,  if  Louis  sui>- 
ceeded  in  bis  attempt,  the  independence  of  Holland  would  ba 

E laced  in  the  most  imminent  and  continual  jeopardy.  Single- 
anded,  he  had  no  power  to  prevent  him;  his  only  hopes  lay  in  an 
alliance  with  England ;  and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  that 
country  that  her  interests,  at  tbia  conjuncture,  were  identical 
with  those  of  Holland.  Many  obstacles  were  interposed;  but 
his  frankness,  earnestness,  and  skill  rt^moved  tbem  all ;  and,  in  a 
space  of  time  almost  incredibly  brief,  the  celebrated  Triple 
Alliance  was  furmed  between  England,  Holland,  atkd  Sweden. 
By  it,  the  conflicting  powers  bound  themselves  to  mediate 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  compel  Louis  to  relinquish 
his  designs  upon  Flanders,  on  consideration  of  obtaining  some 
more  distant  and  less  dangerous  equivalent. 

The  real  nature  and  merits  ot  this  celebrated  treaty  have 
been  recently  so  fully  discussed  in  this  Journal,  that  we  will  not, 
at  present,  resume  the  question.  It  is  certain  that,  at  the  Ume, 
the  treaty  waa  considered,  on  the  part  both  of  Temple  and  De 
Witt,  as  a  masterpiece  of  policy.  The  armies  of  France  were 
arrestfd,  and  the  threatened  danger  averted  for  a  season.  Louis 
never  forgave-  De  Witt  bia  share  in  the  transaction. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  details  of  the  negotiation  without 
entertaining  the  highest  respect  both  for  the  sound  sense  and  the 
jiubl«  character  of  De  Witt.  The  effect  which  these  qualities  pro- 
duced upon  his  fellow-diplomatist,  £^r  William  Temple,  is  perhaps 
the  stiongest  testimony  to  his  merit.  Not  only  did  he  speak  of  him 
at  the  time  in  terms  of  the  aincerest  esteem,  but  thrir  intercourse 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  continut-d  till  the  close 
«f  De  Witt's  career,  with  as  muck  warmth  as  it  was  in  Temple's 
nature  to  feel.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  not  more  serviceable  to  the  fame  of  De 
Witt  than  to  the  ultimate  interesti  of  his  country.*    We  say  this 


•  It  is  probable,'  say*  Sir  JamM  Harkintosb,  <  that  tbt  Triple  Alii* 
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wUbont  any  wltih  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  this  (freat  states- 
nun,  W«  juHgc  after  the  erent.  At  the  time  when  be  bad 
to  mile*  a  cBoicc,  •verj'  path  was  fraught  with  danger.  Bat  the 
coarM  he  took  rnnlted  (though  by  no  tau)t  of  hit)  in  the  greatr«C 

feril  that  Holland  had  erer  encountered.  H«  had  to  mAke 
ii  alecllon  hettvean  two  powerful  ofighhours,  of  whose  cbarae- 
t«n,  ambition  and  faitbleMnets  then  formed,  respectively,  the  pro- 
minent feature!.  Hit  decition  was  prompt.  He  chose  to  qnar- 
nl  with  an  ally — a  dangeroa*  and  ambitious  one,  it  k  true — 
but  one  wbo«e  friend«hip,  though  never  zealous,  had  faitber- 
lo  been  tolerably  steady ;  and  he  threw  himself  almost  nnre- 
•arvedly  into  the  arm^  of  one,  of  wbone  selfishness,  levity,  and 
perfidy,  he  had  rect-nt  and  ample  experience.  He  coiifi'led 
too  readily  in  British  honour  and  British  protnises.  Faith- 
ful, honest,  and  Btraightforward  himself,  In  his  dealings  with 
others  he  was  watchful,  but  not  suspieioas.  With  all  his  expe* 
rience  of  men  and  mimarchs  there  were-  depths  of  baseness  and 
dishonour  In  the  obaractfr  of  Charles  which  he  had  not  fathomed) 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  I'alhom.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
in  which  the  perpetual  alliance  between  England  and  Holland 
had  been  signed,  when  a  series  of  intrigues  oommenced— . 
— unexampled  for  meanness  and  profligacy— which  ended  in 
Charlea  aooepting  tuhtiidies  from  France,  whiefa  he  wasted  on 
his  pleasures,  and  which  he  purchased  by  a  secret  agreemeirt 
with  Louis  for  a  simultaneous  attack  on  Holland.  This 
l>e  Witt  had  not  expected.  He  wafientttled  to  conceive  that  tb« 
Triple  Alliance  would  insure  at  least  a  somewhat  longer  period 
of  security  and  repose ;  and,  though  he  had  paid  great  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  navy,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  acted 
•0  watchfully  or  energetically  in  the  reorgBntzatlon  of  the  army, 
Bs  he  would  have  done,  had  he  feared  so  speedy  a  renewal  of  the 
French  designs  upon  Flanders.  The  Btorm  burst  upon  Mm 
with  a  rnddt-nness  and  violence  for  which  he  was  not  prepared. 
The  English,  not  oontent  with  violating  their  solemn  engage- 
monts,  trampled  upon  all  the  principles  of  international  law,  by 
attaching  the  Dutch  fleet  before  hostilities  had  been  declared. 
Louie  at  the  same  moment  issuied  his  Manifesto,  and  began  his 
mareb.  Tha  Hollanders  were  terror-stricken ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  panics,  rage  mingled  with  fear«  and  they  began  t4 
look  aboirl  then  1m  a  victim,  whose  Sacrifice  might  allay  tbi 


<  snce  ws*  the  resnlt  of  ■  fraudDlent  project,  anf^geBted  originally  by 
'  Gourville  to  ruin  De  Wilt,  tiy  embroiling  him  with  France  beyond  the 
.•  pmbabilityfifrecMMiliMiea.'— History  of  At  Aw^mMon  ^1068. ' 
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Ktorm.  They  complained  vehemently  of  the  Penuonsry,  whom 
they  accused  of  having  first  endangered  the  country  by  hii  mea- 
eures,  and  then  neglected  its  defence.  In  spite  of  his  oppo- 
sition, they  raised  William  Ill-i  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  rank 
of  Captain-General.  This  was  in  Pebruary  1672.  In  July,  they 
abotisbed  the  Perpetual  Edict,  and  elected  him  to  the  Stadthold- 
erate.  The  popular  clamour,  both  against  John  de  Witt  and 
the  Admiral  nis  brother,  now  became  loud  and  general.  They 
were  assailed  with  the  most  cruel  calumnies.  The'  Pensionary 
was  attadced  at  night,  and  severely  wounded.  The  Admiral 
was  arrested  on  the  accusation  of  a  man  whose  infamy  was 
notorious;  and,  though  suffering  at  the  time  under  severe  illness, 
was  put  to  the  torture.  His  innocence  was  clearly  manifested 
on  his  trial ;  but  a  corrupt  Judicature,  swayed  by  personal  enmity 
and  the  public  outcry,  condemned  him  to  banishment  in  the  same 
sentence  which  acquitted  him  of  crime.  The  Pensionary,  iodigDant 
at  the  unworthy  tieatment  his  brother  had  mrt  with,  went  in  state 
to  the  prison  to  receive  him,  on  his  leaving  it  to  go  into  exile.  It 
was  rumoured  that  he  went  to  rescue  him ;  and  an  infuriated  crowd 
collected  round  the  prison  doors,  calling  for  the  two  brothers  to 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  The  civil  and  military  authorities  were 
informed  of  the  tumult,  but  did  nothing  to  allay  it.  I'he  mob 
broke  into  the  prison,  and  massacred,  with  every  circumstance 
of  savage  barbarity,  the  two  brothers,  who,  more  than  any  men 
then  Uving,  had  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  has  been  sometimes  charged  with  hav^ 
ing  been,  in  some  measure,  privy  to  this  horrible  occurrence.  But 
stronger  evidence  than  has  ever  yet  been  adduced,  would  be  ne> 
cessary  to  fi.T  so  black  an  accusation  on  so  great  a  man.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  many  circumstances  of  bis  conduet  in  relation 
to  the  De  Witts,  show  him  forth  in  a  most  unamiable  light — to 
use  no  harsher  term.  De  Witt  had,  it  is  true,  done  all  in  bis 
power  to  exclude  him  from  the  Stadtbolderate.  But  William 
was,  notwithstanding,  under  very  weighty  obligntions  to  him. 
He  had  supenntended  his  political  education.  He  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  much  of  his  future  eminence  as  a  statesman.  They 
had  long  lived  on  terras  of  the  strictest  amity  together.  Yet 
when  De  Witt  was  assailed  by  two  midnight  assassins,  one  only 
was  punished.  The  other  was  not  only  allowed  to  escape,  but 
was  suffered  to  retain  his  employments ;  and  was  even  favoured  by 
the  government  of  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  the  chief, 
and  the  right  arm.  When  De  Witt  applied  to  the  Prince  to  lend 
the  weight  of  his  voice  to  the  coniradiction  of  calumnies  of  whose 
falsehood  no  one  could  be  more  fully  sensible,  William  coldly  re- 
plied, that  the  Pensionary  must  learo  to  bear  slander,  as  he  nuilr- 
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self  bad  done.  He  suffered  Cornelias  de  Witt  to  be  impruooed 
and  tortured,  on  an  accusation  wbich  be  must  have  disbelieved ; 
and  to  be  banisbed  for  a  crime  of  wbich  he  knew  bim  to  be  iniuK 
cent;  when  a  word  of  disapproval  would  have  prevented  tbe 
ptrpetraiion  of  either  injustice.  And,  without  ^roinfi;  so  far  aa  to 
say,  (for  wbich  we  assuredly  should  have  no  sufficient  pounds.) 
that  be  rejoiced  in  the  dfath  of  these  virtuous  citiiens ;  it  is 
certain  that  he  neither  eserled  himself  to  prevent  the  murder, 
nor  to  punish  the  murderers,  as  he  must  have  done,  had  he  beea 
under  the  influence,  at  the  time,  of  any  strong  feelings  either  of 
humanity  or  justice. 

R«Aec[tons  of  various  kinds  may  be  supposed  to  arise  on 
tbe  contemplation  of  such  an  occurrence.  *  Tbe  catastrophe 
*of  Ue   Witt,'  says  Mr  Fox,  <  the  wisest,  tbe  best,  tbe    most 

*  truly  patriotic   minister  that  ever  appeared   upon   the    puh- 

*  lie  stage — as  it  was  an  act  of  the  most  crying  injustice  and 
'ingratitude,  so  likewise  is  it  the  most  completely  discoura- 
'  ffinff  example  that  history  affords  to  tbe  lovers  of  liberty.     If 

*  Aristides  wus  banished,  be  was  also  recalled.  If  Dion  was 
'repaid  for  his  services  to  the  Syracusans  by  ingratitude,  that 
'ingratitude  was  more  than  once  repented  of.  If  Sydney  and 
'  Kussfll  died  upon  the  scaffold,  they  bad  not  the  cruel  mor- 

*  tifieation  of  falling  by  the  hands  of  the  people.  Ample  jus- 
*tice  was  done  to  their  memory;  and  the  very  sound  of  their 
'  names  is  still  animating  to  every  Englishman  utiached  tff  their 

*  glorious  cause.  But  with  De  Witt  fell  alike  his  cause  and 
'his  party;  and,  altbougb  a  name  respected  by  all  who  revere 

*  wisdom  and  virtue  when  employed  in  their  noblest  sphere,  the 

*  political  service  of  the  people,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  even  to 
<  this  day  any  public  honours  have  been  paid  by  them  to  his  me- 
'  mory.'  This,  however,  with  deference  be  it  suid,  is  scarcely  the 
proper  light  in  wbich  such  facts  ouirht  to  be  viewed.  They  have 
a  moral  meaning  of  a  loftier  kind.  If  we  deduce  from  tbe  lament- 
able catastrophe  of  De  Witt's  career  only  the  pusillanimuus 
wisdom  of  retiring  from  a  field  where  peril  is  to  be  encountered,  as 
well  as  honour  to  be  reaped,  and  of  devoting  to  the  enjoyment  and 
embellishment  of  privdte  life  powers  which,  otherwise  employed, 
might  have  influenced  for  good  the  destinies  of  thousands— as- 
suredly we  do  not  read  aright  that  most  instructive  passage. 
The  true  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  bis  u^teful  life,  and  its  melan- 
choly close,  is  tbe  almost  certain  disappointment  of  all  who,  in 
serving  Ibeir  country,  look  for  their  only  reward  in  their  coun- 
try's gratitude.  Tbe  statesman  who,  in  treading  the  slippery  path 
«f  politics,  is  snstaine<l  and  guided  alone  by  the  hope  of  fame,  or 
-the  desirs  of  a  lofty  reputation>  will  not  only  find  himself  beset 
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witL  incessant  temptations  to  turn  aside  from  the  line  of  strict 
integrity;  but  the  disappointment  he  '\i  sure  to  meet  with  will 
probably  drive  him  to  misanthropy — perhaps  even  irritate  him 
to  tarnish,  by  vindictive  treachery,  a  virtue  founded  upon  no 
solid  or  enduring;  principle.  But  the  statesman  who  looks,  in 
the  simple  performance  of  his  duty,  for  consolation  and  support 
amid  all  the  toils  and  sufferings  which  that  duty  may  call  him  to 
encounter — who  aims  not  at  popularity,  because  he  is  conscious 
that  continued  popularity  rarely  accompanies  systematic  and  un- 
yielding integrity — who,  as  he  is  urgea  to  no  questionable  mea- 
sures by  the  hope  of  fame,  so  is  deterred  from  none  that  are  just 
by  the  fear  of  censure — such  a  man  may  steet  a  steady  course 
through  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  the  stormiest  sea ;  and  whether 
he  meet  with  the  hatred  or  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  is 
to  him  a  consideration  of  minor  moment,  for  his  reward  is  other- 
wise sure.  He  has  laboured  with  constancy  for  great  objects. 
He  has  conferred  signal  benefits  upon  his  fellow-men.  Nobler 
occupation  man  cannot  aspire  to;  sublimer  power  no  ambition 
need  desire ;  greater  reward  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  many  points  of  simi- 
larity between  this  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and  another  who  pre- 
cedi-d  him  in  the  same  office,  pursued  a  nearly  similar  career, 
and  whose  course  was  terminated  by  an  equally  deplorable  ca- 
tastrophe. 

John  Van  Olden  Barneveldt  achieved  for  bis  country  that 
independence  which  John  De  Witt  consolidated  and  preserved. 
Both  held  the  office  of  Grand  Pensionary  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  Both  were  occupied  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  lives  in  resisting  the  actual  or  e.ipei:ted  encroachments  of 
the  House  of  Orange.  Though  bred  to  a  peaceful  profession, 
both  were  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  their  country  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  wars  which  it  had  perpetually  to  wage,  in 
defence  of  its  infant  liberties.  And,  after  a  career  of  laborious  and 
patriotic  services,  both  suffered  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  most  indebted  to  their  labours: — the  one  was  massa- 
cred by  the  people  he  had  saved  from  servitude ;  the  other  was 
executed  on  the  scaffold  by  the  sect  which  he  had  rescued  from 
persecution — perhaps  from  extinction — by  the  oppressive  bigotry 
of  Spain. 

Barneveldt  was  one  of  those  fortunate  individuals  who  may 
be  said  to  have  appeared  at  the  right  time.  He  was  by  character 
and  talent  peculiarly  suited  to  the  period,  and  to  the  stage,  on 
which  he  was  called  to  act  a  part.  That  period  wa^  one  of  those 
that  rarely  fails  to  call  into  activity  powers  which,  in  more  tranquil 
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times,  wouM  have  remained  undeveloped  or  latent.  His  early 
education,  his  clear  sense,  his  practical  and  sober  turn  of  thought, 
his  resolute  will,  his  stern  and  energetic  perseverance — all  con- 
tributed to  rank  him  ,with  that  class  of  men  nhom  nature  has 
formed  for  the  government  of  free  countries.  And  he  fell 
upon  the  century  of  all  others  in  modern  times,  (save  one,)  the 
most  prolific  of  deep  emotions,  and  the  most  fertile  in  great 
events; — when  the  first  efTectual  shock  was  given  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  opinions;  when  religious  dissension  became  the  nur^  of 
civil  liberty;  and  when  stateamen  were  summoned  to  the  delicate 
and  most  ditiScuIt  task  of  construciing  new  formulas  of  faith,  and 
new  modes  of  government,  out  of  the  shattered  relics  of  those 
which  the  great  convulsion  had  destroyed.  Barneveldt  was  early 
destined  for  the  law,  and  he  studied  successively  at  the  schools 
of  the  Hague,  Louvain,  and  Heidelberg.  In  the  year  1570,  he 
began  to  practise  as  an  advocate  at  the  Hague,  where  his  talents 
and  connexions  soon  procured  him  an  ample  share  of  proft>s- 
sional  employment.  But  the  times  were  not  such  as  to  allow  men 
of  his  stamp  to  pursue  their  profession  in  peace.  The  long  and 
protracted  contest  between  the  Low  Countries  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  had  begun  about  five  years  before.  Charles  V.  had  always 
'  treated  this  portion  of  his  dominions  with  peculiar  favour  and 
regard.  He  had  respected  their  privileges  and  encouraged  their 
commerce.  Philip  regarded  them  with  very  different  fi-elings, 
and  pursued  towards  them  a  directly  opposite  course.  His  pre- 
dominant passions  were,  a  superstitious  bigotry  and  an  in- 
satiable thirst  of  power.  I'he  Low  Countries  ofTentled  both 
these  ruling  sentiments.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines  in  those  marts  of  commerce  and  intelligence,  inflamed 
his  gloomy  zeal  and  irritated  his  persecuting  temper.  And  the 
constitutional  righu  of  the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  so- 
lemnly guaranteed  to  them  by  innumerable  treaties,  by  opposing 
constant  limitations  to  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  goad- 
ed to  fury  his  dt«potic  disposition.  He  soon  decided  what 
course  he  should  pursue.  He  was  not  of  a  character  to  shrink 
from  any  undertaking,  or  to  scruple  at  any  means.  Disregard- 
ing alike  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
the  nobles,  he  proceeded  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  the 
lietherlands ;  and  commenced  a  persecution  which,  both  for 
its  severity  and  its  important  consequenees,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  history  Many  were  imprisoned — many  were  tor- 
tured— numbers  fled  into  exile — thousands  were  delivered  over 
to  the  executioner.  Still,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  to  whom 
Philip  had  committed  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
did  not>  as  he  conceived,  execute  bis  edicts  with  sufficient  rigour. 
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She  was,  therefore,  superseded  by  the  natoriaus  Duke  of  Alva. 
He  brought  with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement,  uncontrolled 
authority,  and  a  character  and  temper  cast  in  the  mould  of 
bis  master.  He  commenced  his  career  of  bloodshed  and  op> 
pressipn  without  an  hour's  delay.  Ahundred  thousand  emiifrants 
carried  their  skill  and  enterprise  to  foreijfn  lands.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  retired  into  Germany.  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn 
were  imprisoned  and  executed.  All  who  were  even  suspected 
of  having  listened  to  the  new  opinions  were  seized,  tortured, 
and  burned — often  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  To 
have  been  once  seen  at  a  Conventicle  was  sufficient  to  insure 
condemnation.  Philip  rejoiced  to  hear  of  these  proceedings. 
He  had  at  length  found  a  Deputy  after  his  own  heart.  The 
man  who  hud  murdered  bis  own  son,  c^ould  not  be  expected  to 
feel  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  distant  heretics.  He  wrote 
to  approve  and  encourage  Alva.  Then  were  committed  Oppres- 
sions too  grievous  to  bi^  endured — barbarities  which  the  decorum 
of  history  refuses  to  describe — atrocities  which  the  execrations 
of  ages  have  left  inadequately  censured.  Not  a  city  throughout 
the  Low  Countries  but  witnessed  the  infliction  of  tortures,  com- 
pared with  which  those  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  were  merciful 
and  gentle.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  others  of  the  exiled  nobi- 
lity now  thought  it  high  time  to  appeal  to  arms;  and,  after  collect- 
ing all  the  forces  they  could  draw  together,  invaded  the  Nether- 
lands, and  were  for  a  short  period  signally  successful.  But  they 
were  ably  opposed,  and  feebly  supported ;  and,  after  a  short  cam- 
paign, were  obliged  to  retire  and  disband  their  forces  till  a  more 
favourable  conjuncture  should  arise.  They  had  not  to  wait 
]ong.  Alva  was  in  want  of  money,  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his 
master's  interests,  resolved  to  tax  the  people  without  the  consent 
of  the  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries,  who 
had  borne  every  thing  else  with  comparative  submission,  stoutly 
resisted  the  attack  upon  their  purses.  They  flew  to  arms,  seized 
several  of  the  prini:ipal  towns,  chose  the  Prince  of  Orange  for 
their  leader;  and  after  a  war  which  lasted  with  various  fortune 
nearly  forty  years,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of 
the  Northern  Provinces,  and  the  supremacy  in  them  of  the  Fro- 
testant  Religion. 

In  this  great  struggle  it  was  of  course  impossible,  and  it  would 
have  been  pusillanimous,  for  any  one  to  remain  neutral;  and 
Barneveldt  and  his  brethren  of  the  Bar  were  called  upon  to  make 
their  election  between  unqualified  submisMon  to  the  iron  yoke 
of  Philip,  and  the  chance  of  whatever  amount  of  freedom  a 
rigorous  resistance  might  procure.    They  were  nearly  unanimous, 
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to  tbe  la^linfir  discredit  of  tlieir  profusion  be  it  recorded,  in  conn- 
Bctlin?  submission  to  Spain.  Three  Advocates  only,  of  whom  Bar- 
neveldt  wa*  one,  adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  So  able  and 
rcsiduie  a  patriot  was  not  likely  to  remain  tonf;  unemployed. 
An  a  Commifltary,  be  supmn tended  the  arming  of  the  citixens  in 
tbe  rerolted  province*,  the  levying  of  eontribatlons,  and  ihc 
providini;  nuppliet  for  the  troops.  At  the  early  age  of  twertCy- 
nine,  he  was  chosen  Pensionary  of  Rotterdam ;  and  from  this 
time  forward  his  services  were  in  constant  requisition,  wherever 
activity,  perseverance,  and  diplomatic  »<kill  were  required.  In  the 
year  I.^^6  he  was  promoted  to  the  highest  civil  office  in  the 
United  Provinces,  that  of  Grand  Ptensionary — an  appointment 
which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death,  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years. 

Burneveldt  has  been  charged  with  inconsistency,  by  those 
whose  only  notion  of  consistency  lies  in  maintaining  through 
life  the  same  relative  position — not  with  regard  to  the  object  of 
their  efforts,  but  with  regard  to  the  individuals  with  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  act.  The  object  to  which  the  whole 
of  his  public  life  was  devoted,  was  the  freedom  of  bis  country. 
He  desired  to  liberate  her  from  tbe  yoke  of  Prince  Maurice,  as 
well  as  from  the  yoke  of  Philip.  For  this,  up  to  tbe  year  1607, 
he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  urging  his  countrymen  to  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  For  this,  he  spared  no  pains  to  negotiate 
a  peace,  as  soon  as  it  became  probable  that  the  recognition  of  his 
country's  independence  might  be  one  of  the  articles  of  the  trtaty. 
For  this,  he  persuaded  (be  States  to  confer  on  Maurice  all  the 
authority  of  a  military  chief,  as  the  leader  most  likely  to  olTer  a 
successful  resistance  to  tbe  arms  of  Spain.  For  this,  he  became 
the  resolute  opponent  of  that  Prince,  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
that  he  aimed  at  a  continuance  of  the  war  as  the  surest  means  of 
obtaining  the  objects  of  his  personal  ambition  ;  and  for  this  be 
incurred  that  virul<-nt  and  untiring  hatred,  which  finally  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold.  In  whatever  quarter  might  gather  the 
d;in<rers  which  successively  menaced  his  country,  he  turned  un- 
dismayed to  meet  tliem.  When  the  whole  power  of  Spain  was 
exerted  to  crii-h  the  rising  liberties  of  Holland,  Barneveldt 
was  the  presiding  ttpirit  that  guided  and  invigorated  her  councils. 
In  equipping  her  troops,  in  advising  her  measures,  in  diiecting 
her  campaigns,  in  forming  her  alliances,  he  was  indefatigable. 
When  her  rights  were  invaded  by  the  Enrl  of  Leicester,  whom 
Elizabeth  had  sent  over  to  command  her  auxiliary  forces,  Barne- 
veldt withstood  him,  with  a  spirit  as  haughty  and  firmer  than  his 
own.     When  the  ambition  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  tbe 
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eepecial  peril  of  the  hour,  the  Grand  Pensionary  bent  all  his  en- 
ergies to  defeat  his  schemea.  And  when,  towards  the  close  of  his 
career,  the  Gomarites  strove  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  tbe 
Ecclesiastical  over  the  ClrViV  authority,  they  found  the  aged  stateB- 
oiaii  at  his  post,  as  resolute,  alert,  and  inflexible  as  ever,  to  op- 
pn«e  a  pretension  so  fatal  to  good  ggrernmcnt  and  free  institu- 
tiojis. 

After  thirty-three  years  of  indefatigable  exertion,  Bameveldt 
had  the  satisfaction  of  concluding  a  twelve  years'  truce  with 
Spain;  by  which  the  independence,  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
virtually,  though  not  formally  acknowledged.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  his  labours  had  been  arduous  and  unremitting. 
He  had  not  only  to  contend  against  foreign  enemies,  and  to  con* 
trol  domestic  ambition,  but  to  negotiate  various  alliances,  and 
conduct  an  extensive  and  complicated  correspondence;  and, 
what  was  perhaps  more  difficult  and  harassing  than  all  the  rest, 
to  reconcile  the  dissensions  which  were  continually  breaking 
out  between  the  various  States  and  Cities  of  the  Union,  and  to 
persuade  each  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  its  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  war.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  leaders  in  a  revolution  consist.  They  are  des- 
titute of  all  the  usual  e.xpedients  of  an  established  government. 
They  cannot  rely  upon  the  ordinary  means  of  established  autho- 
rity. They  rule  over  free  citizens,  not  over  subjects.  They 
command  volunteers,  not  regular  troops.  They  have  no  power 
to  enforce  the  decrees  which  they  enact.  They  must  temporize, 
cajole,  persuade.  They  must  stimulate  the  sluggish—rouse 
the  ambitious — persuade  the  selfish — work  upon  the  fears  of  the 
timid— excite  the  cupidity  of  the  avaricious— soothe  the  suscep- 
libilitiesof  thejeaioua.  These  were  the  thief  difficulties  of  Wash- 
ington, as  they  were  of  Bameveldt ;  and  neither  the  Dutch  nor 
the  American  patriot  had  characters  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
task.  Both  were  somewhat  unbending  and  austere;  and  Bar- 
nevoldt,  in  particular,  was  impetuous  and  somewhat  overbearing, 
l^either  possessed  those  insinuating  manners  which  enable  men 
easily  to  gain  the  confidence,  and  to  obtain  influence  over  the 
purposes  of  others.  But  both  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
(he  power  to  discern  light  through  tbe  darkest  clouds,  and  to 
hope  when  all  around  despair,  'ihis  is  that  habitude  of  mind 
to  wliith  the  Roman  senators  paid  such  politic  respect,  when 
they  greeted  Varro,  after  the  defeat  of  Cannse,  with  eulogy 
instead  of  censure  ;  and  thanked  him,  because  even  in  that  hour 
of  consternation,  '  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  Itcpublic.' 

It  might  be  imagined  that  Bameveldt,  having  now  attained 
tbe  great  object  of  his  public  exertions,  and  having  so  served  liis 
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country  as  to  entitle  himselF  to  ber  lasting  Kratitu^e,  voold  bare 
been  suffered  to  repose  upon  his  laurels,  and  to  pan  the  remainHer 
of  his  Hays  in  tranquillity — enjoyinj^  that  best  reward  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  slateHinan,  the  contemplation  of  the  bap- 
piness  and  prosperity  he  has  been  instrumental  in  creating.  At 
this  period  Geneva  was  the  moat  celebrated  theological  school 
of  the  Keformerfl.  During  the  revolutionary  period,  while  Hol- 
land was  struggling  at  once  for  her  liberty  and  her  religion, 
numbers  of  the  Dutch  clergy  bad  fled  to  Geneva,  partly  as  a 
place  of  refu^re,  partly  as  a  school  of  learning.  When  peace  was 
restored,  and  the  Re  form  ted '  faith  established  in  their  native 
country,  these  men  returned,  filled  with  a  spiiit  the  most  domi- 
neering and  intolerant.  The  peace  of  the  country  was  grievous- 
ly disturbed  by  the  feuds  which  they  created ;  and  (he  States- 
General  were  at  length  compelled  to  interfere.  They  acted,  on 
the  whole,  with  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  statesmen* 
though  certainly  with  little  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  theolo- 
gical disputants.  By  the  advice  of  Bameveldt,  they  recom- 
mended a  National  Synod,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  Confes- 
sion and  a  Ritual  that  might  satisfy  all  parties.  The  Church 
indignantly  repudiated  the  suggestion,  and  the  controversy  was 
continued  wiih  as  much  bitterness  as  ever.  The  disputants  again 
appealed  to  the  Slates,  who,  being  then  intent  upon  the  negotia- 
tions for  independence,  put  them  aside,  and  peremptorily  ordered 
them  *  to  be  quiet,  and  tolerate  each  other.'  The  Calvinists 
insisted  on  the  establishment  of  a  rigid  creed,  and  the  ejectment 
of  all  who  refused  to  receive  it.  At  length,  wearied  out  with 
their  importunity,  the  States  called  the  two  leaders  of  the  chief 
opposing  sects,  Goraar  and  Arminius,  before  them,  and  desired 
to  nave  an  explanation  of  their  differences.  The  case  was  argued 
with  great  vehemence,  and  at  considerable  length ;  and,  after 
both  parties  had  been  fully  heard,  BarneveldC  ro>e,  in  the  name 
of  the  States- General,  and  addressing  the  contending  disputants 
in  a  tone  of  grave  sarcasm,  '  thanked  God  that  there  was  no 
'  material  difference  between  them ;'  and  earnestly  recommended 
them  to  seek  after  peace  and  mutual  brotherhood.  Both  parties 
were  somewhat  disconcerted  at  this  solemn  depreciation  of  their 
grounds  of  quarrel ;  and,  as  divines,  but  were  little  disposed  to 
receive  the  lessons  of  Christian  charily  from  the  lips  of  a  civilian. 
They  retired,  as  was  to  be  expected,  as  little  satisfied  as  ever. 

Barneveldt,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  was  a  man  but  little  dis- 
posed to  join  either  party  in  their  profitless  disputes.  He  would 
have  been  inclined,  of  course,  to  have  observed  a  cautious  neu- 
trality between  the  disputants;  had  he  not  early  discovered 
among  the  Calvinistic  clergy  an  encroaching  spirit,  and  a  dis- 
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position  to  raise  the  Ecclesiastical  to  a  supremacy  over  the  Civil 
authority  in  the  state.  The  philosophic  statesman  could  smile 
at  the  quarrels  of  schoolmen  regarding  the  solution  of  f)rublems 
too  intricate  for  human  reason,  and  involving  no  practical  re- 
suits ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  was  one,  h« 
well  knew,  which,  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  then  filled  the 
pulpits  of  the  United  Provinces,  would  lead  to  consequences 
to  which  no  lover  of  his  country  could  look  with  composure. 
He  therefore  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  into  the 
opposing  scale;  and  besought  the  Stadtholder,  Prince  Maurice, 
to  aid  Dim  in  suppressing  the  existing  dissensions.  That 
Barneveldt  favoured  one  party  was,  however,  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive with  that  wily  and  vindictive  Prince  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  its  antagonists.  He  at  once  perceived  the 
support  he  might  secure  to  his  own  designs  by  espousing  the 
Calvinistic  cause ;  and,  from  this  time  forward,  lie  laboured 
with  unwearied  perseverance  to  undermine  the  influence,  and 
efiect  the  ruin  of  the  aged  Pensionary — now  the  only  serions 
obstacle  between  himself  and  the  supreme  power,  at  which  he 
aimed.  He  was  abetted  in  all  his  schemes  by  the  zeal  and  acti- 
vity of  the  Calvinistic  clergy. 

As  too  often  happens,  the  greatest  service  which  Barneveldt 
had  ever  rendered  to  his  country,  proved  also  the  most  fatal 
blow  to  bis  own  popularity  ;  for  his  conclusion  of  the  long  truce 
with  Spain  was  the  point  from  which  we  may  date  the  decline  of 
his  influence  in  Holland.  It  would  he  to  little  purpose  to  trace 
the  various  steps  by  which  M)|urice  gradually  undermined  the 
reputation,  and  weakened  the  authority  of  his  hated  opponent. 
The  array  and  the  populace  were  already  devoted  to  him;  and 
he  at  length  succeeded,  by  dint  of  unwearied  intrigue,  in  ejecting 
the  Arminian  magistrates  in  almost  every  city  and  province  in 
the  Union,  and  replacing  them  by  ardent  Gomaritt-s;  and,  in  npite 
of  all  the  Pensionary's  opposition,  he  procun-d  a  decree  for  disarm- 
ing the  Burgher  Guards.  The  States  of  HuUand  were  now  the 
only  support  on  which  Barneveldt  could  rely,  and  they  firmly 
upheld  tneir  venerable  and  tried  servant.  But  Maurice  con- 
trived to  procure  a  new  election,  and  deputies  of  a  very  diffiT- 
ent  stamp  were  returned — creatures  of  the  Prince,  and  ready  to 
go  all  lengths  in  pandering  to  bis  ambition.  It  now  became 
evident,  even  to  himself,  that  his  career  was  fast  drawing  to  a 
close.  On  the  29tb  of  August  1618,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  Prince,  and  after  an  illegal  delay  of  five  months — spent  in 
collecting  charges  and  procuring  evidence  against  him — he  was 
brought  to  trial.  The  Judges  were  named  by  bis  great  poli- 
tical opponent.     His  falsest  accuser,  his  bitterest  personal  toe, 
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sat  amongst  them.  The  trial  was  conducted  with  such  secrecy, 
that  we  are  left  to  guess  at  the  articles  of  accusation.  The  verdict 
of  the  Judges  was  pronounced  while  the  aged  prisoner  was  engaged 
in  preparinir  his  defence.  The  result  was  notified  to  him  on  the 
eveninif  of  the  l'2th  of  May;  and  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
and  in^iult,  a  Gomarite  clergyman — a  zealous  enemy — was  sent 
to  embitter  his  last  hour.  He  came,  he  said,  by  order  of  the 
Slates,  to  prepare  and  console  the  prisoner.  Uarnevcldt  calmly 
replied,  that  at  his  age  he  was  prepared  to  die,  and  was  able  to 
console  himself.  tWIy  the  following  morning,  he  was  called 
before  his  Judges  to  hear  his  sentence  pronounced — a  sentence 
containing  a  number  of  charges,  all  vague,  and  all  either  friTO- 
lous  or  absurd — to  which  he  listened  with  scornful  but  dignified 
composure;  and  was  then  led  straight  from  tbe  judgment-hall  to 
the  scaffold.  His  last  words  were — *  Good  people,  do  not  believe 
I  am  a  traitor*' 

Thus  fell,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty- 
fourtb  of  bis  public  services,  Olden  Barneveldt ;  not  certainly  a 
perfect  man,  but  one  who  approached  as  near  to  perfection  as 
the  hard  conditions  of  our  nature  will  allow.  He  bad  no  failings 
but  such  as  naturally  rose  out  of  his  excellences,  or  were  essen- 
tially connected  with  them.  His  unwearied  energy  and  inten- 
sity of  purpose,  made  bim  somewhat  impetuous,  and  intolerant 
of  vexatious  or  interested  opposition.  His  inflexible  resolution  in 
the  pursuitof  great  objects,  was  connected  with  a  temper  unyielding 
•ven  in  matters  of  minor  importance.  Andif  he  was  too  strongly 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  his  own  views,  to  meet 
intrigue  with  patience,  or  to  bear  calumny  with  calmness,  much 
must  be  forgiven  to  one  endowed  with  no  common  powers — in- 
tent upon  no  common  aims — conscious  of  no  common  rectitude. 

*  If,'  says  he,  in  his  Apology,  *  when  arguments  were  urged  irra- 

*  tionalty,  or  with  open  and  indecent  falsehood,  I  found  myself 
'  unable  to  digest  them,  and  answered  sucb  imperiinence  too  bil- 
'  terly,  I  beg  that  ibis  may  be  pardoned  to  my  great  age,  aiid  to 
'  human  infirmity.' 

To  which  of  the  two  great  men,  whose  characters  we  have  been 
considering,  the  crown  of  merit  ought  to  be  adjudged,  it  would  be 
as  difficult  as  invidious  to  endeavour  to  determine.  Both  were 
gifted  with  talents  and  virtues  of  no  ordinary  cast.  Their  repu- 
tation was  founded,  not  upon  one  or  two  brilliant  deeds,  which 
might  be  but  the  bappy  inspirations  of  a  moment,  but  upon  the 
untiring  exertions  of  a  devoted  and  laborious  life.  On  one 
account,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  estimate  more  highly  the 
heroic  integrity  of  the  earlier  and  elder  statesman.  IJe  Witt 
was  unencumbered  by  any  hmily  lies.     Barneveldt  bad  a  wife 
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and  children.  Therefore,  though  not  peThaps  a  happier  man,  be 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  neid  liU  life  more  dearly; 
for  life  is  commonly  valued,  not  in  proportion  to  its  enjoyments, 
but  in  proportion  to  its  interests,  its  cares,  its  anxieties.  Mote- 
over,  a  domestic  circle  naturally  breeds  in  the  character  a  love  of 
comfort;  and  the  more  we  become  accustomed  to  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  the  less  disposed  we  ar^  to  risk  them.  The  habitual  in- 
dulgence, the  constant  catling  forth  of  the  gentler  affections, 
have  an  irresistible  tendency  to  relax  that  tone  of  stern  and  lofty, 
but  steady  and  subdued  enthusiasm,  which  alone  can  enable  the 
statesman  to  steer  his  course  aright  in  dangerous  and  troubled 
times.  And  when  we  consider  how  many  occasions  must  occur, 
where  a  slight  deviation  from  lofty  principle  might  be  the  means 
of  avoiding  danger,  of  disarmina;  enmity,  of  preserving  a  life  dear 
and  valuable  to  others,  we  shall  look  with  a  ready  sympathy  and 
a  generous  indulgence  upon  those  who,  in  such  trials,  nave  been 
found  wanting;  and  shall  regard  those  who,  like  Barneveldt,  have 
passed  through  the  ordeal  unfaltering  and  triumphant,  with  a 
proportionate  veneration.*  With  De  Witt  the  case  was  different, 
and  the  task,  in  consequence,  incalculably  easier.  He  bad  a 
father  whom  he  loved,  and  a  brother  who  ran  the  same  patriotic 
career  with  himself.  But  there  were  no  helpless  and  confiding 
beings  depending  upon  him  alone  for  support.  His  line  of  duty, 
though  arduous,  was  clear  and  single.  There  were  no  side 
influences  to  draw  him  away  from  that  line.  He  had  but  one 
object  of  affection  or  desire — one  faith,  one  aim ;  and  to  these  he 
was  faithful  to  the  end. 


*  Of  the  wife  of  BarneveMt  onlj'  one  anecdote  is  preserved  to  us;  but 
that  one  indicates  a  character  worthy  of  the  name  tibe  bore.  Some  time 
after  BsrneveMi's  death,  bis  two  sons  were  executed  for  a  conspiracy 
Bf^inst  Prince  Maurice.  Their  mother  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Maurice  to  petition  fur  their  pardon.  ■  How  is  it,'  asked  ihat  unfeeling; 
enemy,  *  that  you  will  be^  that  mercy  for  your  eons  which  you  rKfused 
lo  solicit  for  your  husband?'  '  Becanne,'  replied  the  nidow,  '  my  hus- 
band was  innocent,  and  my  sons  are  guilty  1' 
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AnT.  \IL—Chrisiian  Morals.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwell,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  and  Professor  of  Morml 
Philosophy  in  the  Uoivereity  of  Oxford.  Svo.  LoDdoni 
1840. 

THIS  !•  a  book  which,  if  we  bad  falleo  in  with  it  at  an  olrl  book 
sull,  we  might  have  picked  up  as  a  elrange  iDsiance  of  the 
lengths  to  which  the  ravings  and  hallucinations  of  an  individual 
may  go.  But  considering  it  as  the  appointed  teachings  of  a  Uni- 
veri>ity  Professor ;  and,  not  only  that,  but  as  part  ot  a  collection 
which  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  are  engaged  In  cir- 
cuJHting  under  the  much-abused  name  of  '  The  Englishman's 
*  Library,'  it  has  filled  us  with  amazement.  We  had  hoped  that 
the  University  itself,  or  some  of  its  members,  would  have  put 
forth  a  discliiimer.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  anil  as  the  book 
remains  before  the  worhl,  with  all  the  authority  which  ought  to 
belong  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  PhiloKophy  at  Oxford,  it  is  fitting 
that  tlic  non-academic  public  should  be  informed  what  sort  of 
moral  teaching  an  Englinh  University  provides.  We  believe  the 
instruction  tn  Latin  and  Greek — the  mere  scholarshipof  Oxford— 
to  be  very  good ;  but  the  genius  of  the  place  appears  to  be  in 
irreconcilable  hostility  with  most  of  the  elements  of  modtrn 
civilization.  It  looks  a^.rf  a  fatality  hung  over  its  walls,  witb 
regard  to  every  thing  relating  to  real  life.  What  Oxford  loyalty 
would  have  made  of  the  British  Constitution,  if  it  bad  had  its 
way,  is  matter  of  bi-ttory.  The  real  friends  of  the  Kelormation 
are  pretty  wtll  aware,  by  this  time,  what  would  have  been  the 
use  of  a  Ki'formation  at  all,  if  nothing  else  had  been  to  be  got  by  it 
but  the  odds  and  ends  whiuh  Oxford  divinity  would  leave  us  now. 
An  honest  man  out  of  Bedlam  will  learn,  from  the  writings  of 
Mr  Sewell,  Tutor  of  l'"xeter  College,  and  late  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  to  the  University,  the  nature,  means,  and  object  ol 
Oxford  morals. 

There  never  was  a  writer  less  entitled  to  rotJce  on  his  own 
account,  except  as  a  curiosity,  than  Mr  Sewell.  But  his  con- 
nexion with  Oxford — the  fact  that  the  University  baa  indorsed 
his  bills  and  guaranteed  bis  credit — makes  him  a  person  of  im- 
portance on  this  occasion.  We  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  ot 
protesting  against  the  unprincipled  way  in  which  that  learned 
l)ody  has  compromised  its  reputation,  and  violated  the  trust  re- 

Eosed  in  it  by  so  doing.  The  scandals  of  patronage,  it  is  true, 
ave  nowhere  ranged  with  wilder  license  than  over  every  depart* 
ment  of  public  education.  The  Church,  which  ought  to  be  the 
great  public  teacher,  has  been  jobbed,  until  the  e^iistence  of  the 
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Church  of  Scotland  is  put  in  peril  by  the  evil  and  the  re- 
medy; and  until  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Ireland 
can,  in  many  quarters,  no  longer  show  the  nohlest  tiile  by 
which  Christ  announced  that  his  religion'  teas  to  be  known 
— '  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them.'  Well 
might  Paley  complain,    '  that  the   converting  the   best  share 

*  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  (the  proper  fund  for  maintaining 
<  those  who  are  occupied  in  cultivating  or  communicating  religi- 

*  ous  knowledge)  into  annuities  for  the  gay  and  illiterate  youth 

*  of  great  families,  threatens  to  stifle  the  little  clerical  merit  that 
'  is  left  among  us.'  But  if  lay  patrons  are  bad,  ecclesiastical  pa- 
trons are,  if  any  thing,  worse.  The  misconduct  of  the  Universi- 
ties in  this  respect  is  so  flagrant,  that  no  man  in  his  senses, 
founding  a  Professorship,  would  place  it  at  their  disposal.  Pri- 
vate motives,  good,  had,  and  indifTerent,  uniformly  get  the  bet- 
ter of  all  public  considerations.  Merit  is  the  last  thing  thought 
of.  At  Cambridge,  for  instance,  a  member  of  St  John's  College, 
competent  or  incompetent,  may  miike  sure  of  any  University  of- 
fice which  the  votes  of  his  college  can  command.  At  Oxford, 
not  long  ago,  the  newspapers  were  full,  for  weeks  together,  of 
ihe  election  of  a  Professor  of  Poetry.  Not  a  word  of  the  pro- 
per qualifications  of  the  candidates.     The  election  was  turned 


*  The  Bishop  of  London  has  lately  pnbhifaed  three  '  Sermons  on  the 
Church.'  Oxford  divinity  disposes  us  to  be  very  thankful  lo  him  for 
bis  comparatire  moderation.  But  we  must  remonalrate  on  the  part  of 
Scotch  Episcopal ians,  as  well  as  of  English  Protestant  Diesentero,  e|:Hin«t 
Ihe  narrowness  of  the  teat  by  which  the  Bishop  tries  the  guilt  of  tihism. 
'No  man  (be  says)  can  justify  his  voluntary  separation  from  (be  Natiunal 

*  Church,  but  upon  the  ground  that  she  requires  of  him  the  profesnion  of 

•  some  article  of  fuilh  at  variance  with  the  fundamenial  truths  of  tbe  Gos- 
■pel,  or  the  performance  of  some  act  of  worship,  furhidilen,  either  es- 
'  pressly  or  implicitly,  by  the  Word  of  God  I'  There  is  to  our  ininiJa  an- 
other justiScalton,  \w%  applicable,  to  be  sure,  on  acconnt  of  the  class  to 
which  they  respectively  belong — to  Episcopalian  secedersfrom  the  Church 
of  Scotland — than  to  tlie  great  majority  of  Protestant  «eceders  from  tbe 
Church  of  England; — we  mean  that  they  do  not  find  the  mi  nix  1  rat  ions 
of  the  National  Church  so  spiritually  profltable  as  those  of  their  own 
chapels.  If  Dr  Juhnsoo  could  admit,  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  the  Jnctice 
of  Hannah  More's  defence  of  ber  dissenter-reading,  the  mechanic  and 
the  servant-maid,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  excused  for  going  on  a  Sun- 
day where  they  ftel  that  they  receive  most  good.  The  Irnlb  is,  that 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  social  habits  of  most  English  clergymen  bare 
made  them  in  many  ways  above  their  work.  As  to  educating  the  poor, 
Dr  Arnold  has  said,  ■  I  never  knew  any  poor  man  who  could  properly 
be  said  to  be  educated.'  . 
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into  a  trial  of  patty  strength,  and  nothing  else,  between  tfie  two 
religious  parties  whicb  divide  the  Universily  at  present.  Perso- 
nal or  party  motives  of  this  description  must  have  the  discredit 
of  having  made  Mr  Sewell  Professor  of  Morals  ;  a  science,  above 
all  others,  requirin|j^  calmness  and  caution,  a  clear  comprt^faensive 
understanding,  and  a  loving  heart.  Neither  is  arrogance  the 
temper,  nor  a  kind  of  Irish  eloquence  the  talent,  wanted.  Any 
page  of  the  book  at  which  its  readers  may  hare  the  luck  to  open, 
will  satisfy  them,  not  only  that  the  writer  of  it  has  a  mind  intel- 
lectually incapable  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  but 
that  he  could  never  have  had  five  minutes  conversation  with  any- 
body upon  any  serious  subject,  without  this  most  striking  dis- 
qualification coming  out. 

When  we  give  Mr  Sewell  five  minutes  to  expose  himself  in, 
we  are  sure  that  we  give  him  time  enough.  For  this  purpose,  it 
will  be  all  the  same  whether  he  shall  have  been  expounding  to 
his  friends  the  theories  on  Christian  art  and  Christian  politics, 
with  which  he  encourages  mankind  to  hope  that  he  may  live  to 
complete  his  theory  of  Christian  morals ;  or  whether  he  shall 
have  been  dilating  on  the  only  way  in  which,  as  he  conceives, 
Natural  Philosophy  can  be  cultivated  with  any  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  success.  His  (;pntempt  fur  modern  science,  and  for  the 
drudges  digging  in  its  mines  for  facts,  will  have  prevented  him 
from  communicating  with  the  British  Asaocialion  concerning  the 
methods  by  which  alone  discoveries  are  to  be  made.  But  this 
is  clear.  His  chapter  upon  the  subject  (ch.  23)  is  either  greater 
nonsense  than  Swift  or  Munchausen  durst  have  attributed  to  the 
academy  of  Laputa ;  or  the  Novum  Organum  is  nothing  to  it. 
Our  readers  must  say  which. 

It  is  declared,  that  Theology  is  the  root  and  mother  of  all 
knowledge ;  and  '  that  the  sciences  which  relate  to  matter  ought 
'  to  be  studied  upon  Christian  principles  and  methods,  just  as 
'  much  as  the  sciences  which  relate  to  mind.'  This  being  as- 
sumed, the  chapter  consists  of  two  propositions  : — First,  the 
human  mind,  unless  it  be  supported  by  a  theological  creed,  is  in- 
capable of  making  a.  successful  effort  upon  any  subject.  Next, 
from  their  inseparable  connexion  with  the  facts  with  which  all 
science  has  to  deal,  the  Scriptures,  duly  studied  and  applied,  are 
the  appropriate  guide  to  every  species  of  scientific  truth.  If  the 
first  of  these  propositions  is  true,  no  man  can  trust  to  his  under- 
standing for  any  purpose — -and  especially  no  man  of  science  can 
expect  his  understanding  to  stand  him  in  any  stead  in  scientific 
enquiries — unless  he  has  first  settled  his  religious  creed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr  Sewell.  If  the  second  proposition  is  true, 
Sir  David  Brewster  and  Dr  Whewell  may  save  themselves  the 
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trouble  of  discussing,  whether  discoverers  in  science  can  be  assist- 
ed in  their  noble  labours  by  any  rules.  They  have  only  to  read 
their  Bibles  properly,  and  they  will  find  the  key  to  the  secrets  of 
nature  there.  Now  for  the  proofs  of  such  astounding  communi- 
cation)!. 

That  a  religious  creed  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  man  in  the 
use  of  his  faculties,  is  demonstrated  as  follows.  Without  a  reli- 
gious creed  there  can  be  no  active  moral  principle ;  and  without 
an  active  moral  principle,  '  the  very  highest  productions  of  the 
'  human  intellect  are  just  as  much  the  result  of  circumstan- 
'  ces,  and  the  work  of  chance,  (as  uhatf)  as  a  piece  of  cotton 
'  which  comes  out  of  a  mill,'  Again,  'the  whole  earth,  every 
'  night  about  twelve  o'clock,  becomes  a  vast  lunatic  asylum.' 
And,  it  is  supposed,  that  man  in  his  lucid  intervals — that  is,  in 
his  waking  hours — would  be  precisely  in  the  same  state  but  for 
the  control  of  the  moral  principle ;  in  other  words,  (for  they  are 
spoken  of  as  synonymous,)  but  for  the  influence  of  a  religious 
creed.  Our  experience  is  appealed  to  for  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  '  Scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done  in  the  present 
'  day  for  the  real  advancement  of  science  by  speculative  men.' 
A  religious  paralysis,  it  is  assumed,  has  struck  their  under- 
standings. '  Whatever  discoveries  have  been  made  in  that  mn- 
'■  chinery  which  is  our  chief  boast,  have  been  made  by  common 
'  workmen  by  accident.  It  is  a  notorious  fact.'  Let  the  Wattses 
and  Uabbages  attend.  The  world  has  been  giving  them  credit 
on  false  pretences.  Their  calculations  are  an  affair  of  chance. 
The  limits,  within  which  Mr  Sewell's  disciples  are  allowed  to 
look  for  their  religious  creed,  are  small  indeed.  But  stretch 
these  limits  from  the  east  unto  the  west ;  and  was  there 
ever  before  printed,  in  'any  age  or  country,  such  a  prodigy  of 
falsehood — as — not  merely  that  men  without  religion  were  for 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  no  more  to  be  depended  upon  than 
lunatics  or  somnambulists — but  that  the  probability  of  a  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  our  intellectual  powers,  on  whatever  sub- 
ject they  are  applied,  rise  or  fall  with  the  nature  of  our  reli- 
gious opinions.  A  moment's  consideration*  of  the  difference 
between  s'\>eculative  and  practical  reason,  and  of  the  subjects  on 
which  they  are  respectively  exercised ;  and  how  the  will,  and  the 
infirmities  thereto  belonging,  only  attach  to  subjects  of  practi- 
cal as  distinguished  from  subjects  of  speculative  reason,  would 


*  Mr  Sewell  lihes  the  par&de  of  obsolete  learning:.  He  will  nowhere 
see  this  diSerencii  better  put,  than  in  the  Primft  Secundte  of  Thomiu 
Aquinas.— Quae --t.  xciv. 
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nith  most  people  have  prevented  all  this  folly.  Tfaat  this  would 
not  have  hern  the  cate  with  Mr  Sewell,  is  but  too  true.  Sin(«, 
he  says,  what  are  termed  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
are  falsely  termed  so:  and  that  in  one  instance,  morals,  Bishop 
Builer  has  shown  '  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  be  as  much  the 
'  basis  of  Chrisiian  morality,  so  far  as  morality  is  a  part  of  re- 

*  ligion,  and  religion  a  part  of  morality,  as  the  Ten  Command- 

The  use  to  be  made,  in  physical  investigations,  of  the  nature, 
attrihutes,  and  moral  government  of  God,  is  illustrated  more  io 
detail. 

Before  we  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  these  details,  we 
muot  observe,  as  Pitt  observed  to  Wilberforce  on  returning  him 
Bishop  Butler's  celebrated  treatise,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
A'laUtgy  may  not  prove,  if  it  is  admitted  as  a  mode  of  posi- 
tive  proof.  Its  proper  sphere  is  to  remove  out  of  the  way 
objecti'ons,  whether  founded  on  d  priori  or  other  reasoning, 
or  on  supposed  evidence  of  improbability,  ill  applied.  If  this 
be  so,  what  alone  cun  be  the  consequence,  even  in  the  most 
prudent  bunds,  of  searching  for  similitudes  between  things, 
which  have  nothing  in  common  e.Tcept  their  common  author? 
More  especially  does  the  folly  of  quoting  Scriptural  analogies, 
on  the  ground   of  the  supposed  connexion  of  Scripture  foots 

*  with  every  oiher  branch  of  facts  in  every  other  science,'  be- 
come quite  incredible,  when  every  body  allows  that  much  of  the 
precise  and  positive  language  of  Scripture  concerning  physics, 
as  well  as  many  of  its  precedents  in  moral  and  social  life,  are 
in  direct  contradiction  with  those  physical  truths  and  moral  du- 
ties upon  which  all  mankind  are  now  agreed.  The  Scriptures 
are  not  the  less  true  fur  their  own  great  purpose,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  Astronomy  and  Geology  which  are  contained  ia 
them  ;  and  whether  we  adopt  or  not  Paley's  explanation  of  the 
wars  of  Canaan,  or  Milton's  panegyric  on  the  polygamous  mar- 
riage bed,  *as  Saints  and  Patriarchs  used.' 

A  study  of  the  facts  with  which  a  particular  science  has  to 
deal,  will  be  constantly  suggesting  to  inventive  minds  different 
hypotheses  or  leading  ideas,  among  which  the  law  of  their  rela- 
tion is  likely  to  be  found.  It  is  part  of  the  divination  of  genius, 
to  ascertain  with  the  least  potsible  cost  of  time  and  labour,  which 
of  these  seeds  will  grow.  In  hammering  away  at  nature,  there 
will  be  greatly  loo  many  chips  in  the  case  even  of  the  best  work- 
men. But  the  best  workman  will  have  the  fewest.  Mr  Sewell, 
we  fear,  is  all  chips.  His  dogmas  are — first,  that  there  can  be 
no  BJiysical  science  without  religion;  next,  that  whether  any 
*^^^'^'  science  can  emerge  under  a  religion,  partly  true  and 
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partly  raise,  will  depend  on  the  natare  of  the  errors ;  and  laatlri 
that  the  leadio)^  ideas  which  will  take  philosophers  by  the 
shortest  and  most  infallible  cut  to  all  truths,  physical  or  meta- 
physeal, are  latent  in  the  Scriptures,  if  philosophers  hare  but 
religion  enauj^h  to  fi'id  them  out.  '  All  tne  great  diacnveries  of 
'  speculative  men  have  been  made  by  first  taking  some  theory  of 

*  a  very  hitrh  and  general  nature,  closely  connected  with  the  na* 
'  ture  of  Almighty  God.'  This  being  the  case,  as  it  has  fared 
with  speculative  men  in  time  past,  we  must  expect  that  it  will 
fare  with  them  in  time  to  come.  If  there  ever  was  philosopher, 
whose  course  was  likely  to  have  coininded  with  the  above  asser- 
tion, it  was  Kepler.  But  we  shall  see,  notwithstanding,  that  be 
has  declared  that  any  religious  theory  would  have  led  him;  not 
to,  but  from,  his  discovery  of  the  Elliptical  Orbits.  His  great 
contemporary,  Galileo,  was  the  head  of  an  opposite  school.  He 
is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  speculative  man,  aod  to 
have  made  some  discoveries ;  and  he  has  recorded  his  opinion  not 
merely  against  religious  theorie*,  but  against  all  suppositions  of 
preconceived  relations.  *  Men  tgnorantof  geometry  might  per- 
'  haps  lament  that  ihe  circumference  of  a  ciri'le  does  not  happen 
'  to  be  three  times  the  diameter,  or  in  some  other  assignable  pro* 
'  portion  to  it,  rather  than  soch  that  We  have  not  yet  bten  able  to 
'  explain  what  the  ratio  between  them  is,'  We  are  at  a  loss 
which  to  admire  most,  Mr  Sewell's  recklessness  in  stating  prin- 
ciples, or  in  stating  facts. 

I'he  question,  so  put,  resembles  a  question  of  cause  and 
effect,  more  than  an  ordinary  case  of  analogy.  To  take  first  the 
per'*on9  of  no  religion.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  would 
not  appt-ar  t<>  signify  mut:h,  on  what  subject  they  emploved 
themitelves,  Betuif  hy  the  nuppo^itioii  no  more  rational  than 
somnambulists,  they  mii*t  emplny  themselves  equnlly  in  vain  <in 
all.  Ill  another  place,  howevtr,  it  w,  sugicested,  that  '  a  aepa^ 
'  ration  between  the  Athana^i'tn  creed  and  the  diMcoveriesof  our 
'  hum^n  philosophy'  mu-t  o^ierati-  muuh  more  injuriously  in  our 
reoearehes  into  tne  mind  ol  man.  than  into  the  world  of  matter: 
If  any  inonsiMtency  in  such  a  writer  could  surprise  us,  it  would 
be  surprisin;;  to  be  tolH,  immediately  after  this,  tfant  the  '  effect 
'  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of  some  tnlinite  good  being'  was  (not 
the  stultifying  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  or  the  confining  their  con- 
templitttons  to  the  matetial  wnrld,  but)  that  of  '  compelling  the 
'  highest  Greek  philosophy  to  throw  all  its  energies  into  purely 

*  metaphysical  speoulatiomt.' 

The  Hindoos  seem  to  have  been  worse  off  with  their  religion 
than  they  would  have  been  with  a  religion  which  is  treattd  in  iba 
last  paragraph  as  .equivalent  to  stme  at  all.     Aa  Mr  Seweli't 
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•tjrle  of  pbiknophiziag  might  lead  us  to  expect,  learned  Bramins 
would  have  aa  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  their  mythology 
and  Aratara  Id  the  following  description,  as  in  subscribing  to 
the  •opposed  effects : — *  Tb«  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Di- 
'  vine  Being,  exclusive  of  all  plurality,  and  of  the  purely  spU 

*  ritual  nfttore  of  God,  unconnected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 

*  carnation,  crushed  in  the  East  all  science  whatever.'  The 
reproach  of  tlie  East  in  this  place  agrees  but  ill  with  the  pane- 
gyric on  it  in  another,  where  its  learning  is  said  to  have  stood, 
like  a  gigantie  temple  on  the  solid  foundations  of  antiquity — in 
which  Plato  acquired  the  best  part  of  his  knowledge,  and  in 
which  the  light  of  God's  primitive  revelations  was  kept  alive. 

But,  at  other  times,  and  with  other  people,  marvellous  effects 
are  attributed  unconditionally  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  Being.  For  instance,  it  is  said  to  have  led  to  the 
truest  ancient  astronomy — and  to  have  suggested,  that  the  hea- 
venly bodies  were  globular,  and  moved  in  circular  orbits !  Kep- 
ler, on  the  contrary,  submitted  his  own  marvellous  imagination 
so  far  to  facts,  as  to  see  in  this  supposed  suggestion,  the  origin 
not  of  truth  but  error.  '  If  planets  were  carried  round  by  angels, 
'  (he  says)  their  orbits,  would  be  perfectly  circular ;  but  the  eliip- 

*  tio  form,  in  which  we  find  them,  smacks  rather  of  the  lever  and 
'  material  necessity.'  Mr  Sewell  adds,  that  if  the  frsmers  of 
this  system  had  but  believed  in  an  author  of  evil,  and  in  his 
final  Hubjugation,  as  well  as  In  an  author  of  good,  they  might 
not  have  left  it  to  modern  astronomers  to  discover,  that  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens  was  full  of  disturbing  forces,  and 
nevertheless  its  regularity  was  faithfully  maintained  I  In  the 
same  manner,  Newton's  discoveries  are  stated  to  have  been  ow- 
ing to  his  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being.      '  The 

*  same  line  of  thought  would  suggest  the  undulating  theory 

*  of  light ;  the  whole  theory  of  vegetable  bodies  as  analogical  to 

*  those  of  animals;  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning;  the 

*  application  of  steam  to  navigation  ;  the  discovery  of  the  New 
<  World.'  It  is  easy  to  assert,  that  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Being  uiouU  suggest  all  these  wonders.  To  make  out  the  seve- 
ral steps,  by  which  the  supposed  suggestion  would  work  out  its 
way,  is  not  merely  difficult,  out  impossible.  If  all  that  is  meant  by 
a  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being,  is  a  belief  in  the  uni< 
formityof  the  laws  of  matter,  atheists  might  make  experiments,  and 
might  reason  (and  were  just  as  likely  to  rlo  so)  on  that  belief.  But 
Mr  Sewell's  argument  requires  more  than  a  mere  possibility  of 
suggestion.  It  should  have  been  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  some  equivalent  theological  tenet, 
<A'd  m,fiict  suggest  these  different  discoveries.     If  it  did  not,  we 
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miist  suppose  them  to  have  been  made  by  accident !  seeing  Mr 
Sewell  has  before  informed  us  that  all  discoveries  must  be  made 
by  accident,  or  by  the  means  of  a  religious  creed. 

The  discoveiieg  of  modern  chemistry  are  mentioned  as  being 
among  those  lucky  accidents,  which  modern  science  insists  on 
calling  discoveries  by  experiment.  Mr  Sewell  takes  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  perverseness,  the  principle  of '  definite  proportions.* 
This,  he  says,  is,  in  other  words,  only  the  Pythagorean  theory> 
that  the  world  was  formed  by  Nambers.  Supposing  the  disco- 
very to  have  been  made  by  one  of  these  experimental  accidents, 
Mr  Sewell  is  of  opinion  that  the  more  natural  and  simple  way 
would  have  been  to  have  had  reCocTrse  to  one  of  his  theories  '  of 

*  a  high  and  general  nature  connected  with  the  nature  of  AI- 

*  mighty  God.'  Mr  Dalton  should  have  gone  at  once  either 
with  Pythagoras  *  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  a  revelation  which 

*  invested  numbers  with  a  mysterious  character,  and  which  traced 
'  up  their  Various  combinations  to  one  primitive  root—the  num- 
'  her  three ;  and  that  to  a  still  prior  root  of  unity,  which  never- 

*  theless  could  not  be  conceived  to  exist  without  the  other  ;*  or 
he  shoirid  have  taken  example  from  'the  ancient  fathers  who 
'  made  use  of  the  same  mystery  as  enunciated  in  Scripture,  for 
'  their  interpretation  of  the  innumerable  passages  in  Scripture, 
'  where  numbers  are  introduced.'  Men  of  science,  we  appre- 
hend, have  shown  more  wisdom  in  taking  a  warning,  in  the  oppo* 
site  direction,  from  the  seventeen  years  which  Kepler  Whsted  in 
these  bewildering  mazes.  Mr  Sewell  nevertheless  expects  (and 
his  book  abounds  in  passages,  which  prove  how  strongly  the  asso* 
dation  is  bound  up  with  all  his  philosophical  hopes,)  that  the 
mysterious  numbers  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  Unity  in 
Trinity,  are  mcorporate  with  all  knowledge.  '  Perhaps  the 
'  book  of  nature  may  he  like  the  book  of  the  gospel,  and  con<. 

*  tain  a  whole  worid  of  enigmas  only  to  be  opened  by  thb 
» key."  With  this  view,  Mr  Sewell  notices  the  deficiencies' 
of  Logic  and  of  modern  Physics,  as  sciences  of  classification* 
He  observes,  that  if  'the  recent  theory  of  what  is  called  circular 
'  arrangement — classes  entering  into  classes,  one  within  the  other, 

*  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral— should,  as  is  probable,  change 

*  the  face  of  natural  history,  it  mUst  modify  the  process  of  sylfo- 

*  gism  also.'  Now,  on  what  is  founded  the  probability  that  the 
new  theory  of  circular  arrangement  will  turn  out  true?  On^lie 
fact,  that  the  '  former  theory  did  not  correspond  with  the  form 

*  of  the  Divine  Nature  as  laid  down  by  the  church:' and,  on 
the  fact,  that  the  '  name  of  circulation '  was  the  name  given  to 
'  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  when  it  became 

*  necessary  to  state  it  formally,  in  order  to  contradict  the  Tery 
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'  Bame  pTinciple  of  classification  and  subordioation,  whit^  a 
'  logical  Ariaaism  «nd«iivoared  to  introduca.' 

Many  very  reliKious  men  havt- been  materialiatB.  They  would 
be  atttounded  at  hearing,  that  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation 
(*  Perfect  God  and  Perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human 

*  &e*h  Buhiistin^,')  was  conHidered  to  be  a  conclusive  ar^rumrtit 
a^inst  tbem ;  whereaa,  they  mit^ht  to  the  full  as  reasonably 
aver,  that  the  distinction  implied  in  the  above  pasxage  between 
the  Man-God  Hod  oidinary  man,  was  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favour  of  their  opinion. 

The  a«tumption,  that  all  creation  is  a  shadow  and  revelatioD 
of  Gud  hirasfif,  is  connected  wiih  ihe  inference  that,  in  that  case, 
even  hrute  matter  may  bear  on  it  an  inscription  recording  the 
mystt^ries  of  his  nature.  Dr  Buckland,  accordingly,  niust  begin 
the  world  anew.  <  I  believe,  then,  that  a  geolo^pst,  deeply 
'  impressed  with  the  mystery  of  baptism — that  mystery  by 
'.  which  a  '  new  creature'  is  formed  by  means  of  '  water  and 
♦fire' — (hittP Jira  in  hapCumf)  'would   never  have  fallen  into 

*  the  absurdities  of  accounting  fur  the  formation  of  the  globe 

*  solely  by  water,  or  solely  by  fire.      He  would  itot  have  main- 

*  tairiMl  either  a  Vulcanian  or  a  Neptunian  theory.  He  would 
'  have  suspected,  as  moitt  men  now  suspect,   that  the  truth  lay 

*  in  the  union  of  both.     And  in  conceiviag  a  typical  connexion 

*  between  the  material  eanh  and  the  spiritual  church,  he  would 
'  have  been  justified  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture^'  Caa 
any  thing  be  madder  than  this  ?— «xcept  what  fuUowit,  For, 
in  like  manner,  ideologists,  zoologists,  and  maUiematicians,  must 
take  up  the  Cross  with  them  in  their  studies.    '  I  believe  that  a 

*  spiritualized  eye,  seeing  all  the  human  race  shut  up  in  the  per- 

*  son  of  our  Lord,  having  before  it  always  the  figure  in  which  it 

*  plea^  Almighty  God  to  place  him  before  us  on  the  Cross,  might 
'  expect  to  find  a  aimilar  figure — the  figure  of  the  Cross — placed 
'  bere  and  there  all  over  the  work  of  cr<'ation ;  as  a  religinus  spirit 
*,  ill  better  days  than  the  present  erected  that  Cross  on  hjgh,  where- 

*  ever  a  human  foot  might  be  arrested  by  it ;  and  as  toe  ancient 
'  fHthers  detected  it  in  the  ma^t  hidden  allu-ions  of  Scripture  : — 
'  Moses  stretching  out  his  hands  to  the  Amalekites — bis  rod — 
*.  the  branch  which  he  threw  into  the  bitter  waters — the  wood  of 

*  the  Afk — the  tree  of  life.  In  every  animal  and  material  nature 
■  be  would  expect  to  discern  the  figure  ot  a  cross ;  and  he  would 

*  not  be  suiyrizt^  to  find  that  all  mathematical  figures  were  redu- 

*  oible  to  (his  element ;  or,  as  modem  anatomists  have  auggsted, 
'  that  the  whole  animal  world  is  framed  upon  this  type — a  cen> 
'  tral  culumo  with  taierul  processes.     It  is  one  of  the  grand  spe- 

*  cui«ttofu  of  zoological  science.' 
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So,  Oxford  ptiilolngists  are  tutored  to  look  on  1ant;uH|i;e  (not 
merely  on  Greek,  which,  ne  are  told,  wus  formed  for  Cbrioti- 
aiiity,  and  Latin,  which  was  luaintained  by  Popery,  but  on  alt 
language,  from  Sanscrit  to  Cherokee,)  with  ihe  deepest  reve- 
rence. Th«y  nre  not  to  pfrmit  tbeni>H;lre)t  to  dream  of  its  being; 
an  invention  of  man,  '  weighing  carefully  tbe  mysterious  title  of 

*  (Ae  ^ort/ given  to  oar  Lord.' 

The  application  of  thin  kind  of  reasoninj^  to  the  affairs  of  civil 
life  is  as  easy  as  puttin{f  or  a  glove.  Whii-  we  are  riisputiiig 
wbat  proportion  ot  the  properly  of  the  country  may  be  neL-essary 
to  maintain  the  poor,  the  clergy,  and  the  remples  ol  God,  *  we 

*  have  forgotten  the  doctrine  of  revela'ion  upon  this  suhjfct. 
'  Would  it  be  >ancilul  to  Kuppo^e  that  a  ttnth  might  probai)ly  be 

*  the  amount  ?'  Does  Mr  Sewell  mean  that  he  would  recommend 
the  adoption  tif  the  Jewish  law  ot  tythe  throoghoul?  Does  he 
know  what  it  really  was  ?  And,  if  the  luw  of  tythe,  we  should 
like  to  know,  what  one  point  our  return  to  the  Mosaic  dispens^i- 
tion  in  to  stop  at,  r&ther  th.in  another.  The  mi-srake  of  the  French 
Kevolutioiiisi*  ill  sepii-i^  a^inrt  the  tentk  day  for  rrst,  in  pliicf  of 
the  KOi-nth.  was  set  ri^ht  it  seems  by  the  nuturt^  of  thiii){!i,  us  Wfll 
as  hy  the  fourth  commandrnt-nt.  *  They  Were  compflW  to  re- 
'  turn  to  a  seventh  :  because  (?)  human  nature  it  wan  found  could 

*  not  labour  for  a  lontrer  term  together.' 

Among  our  sciendhc  desiderata,  it  is  supposed  that  we  are  in 
want  of  a  model  by  which  we  may  explain  the  organization  of  the 
human  hody,  and  the  theory  of  vegetation.  Sut-h  a  model,  it  is 
assumed,  is  to  be  found  '  in  a  perfect  ecclesiastical  polity  modelled 

*  after  the  pattern  seen  on  the  Mount.'  In  explanation  of  this, 
we  are  gravely  asked,  if  ^  we  have  not  near  us  a  body  and  a  tree 
'  full  formed  with  all  its  organs  more  perfectly  developed,  written 

*  in  larger  letters,  and  of  which  we  know  that  man's  body  and  tbe 

*  tree  are  but  the  types  and  symbols  V  It  the  chuich  be  really  any 
such  tree  and  body,  it  is  no  wonder  that  %fr  Sewell  and  bis  friei>dfl 
attach  immeasurable  importance  to  questions  of  church  govern- 
ment. In  Mr  Sewell's  unparalleled  jargon,  'the  problem  ot  recon- 
ciling plurality  with  unity*  is  oonstanity  recurring  in  all  questions, 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal.  It  is  solved  in  the  following  manner ; 
'  Let  each  inxulated  fact  be  made  the  type  and  representation  of 
'  oi>e  common  principle,  and  at  once  they  fall  into  unity,  however 
'  diveTHified  in  their  accidental  circumstances.    Thus  in  tbe  Scrip- 

*  tiires,  as  was  said  before,  tbe  Cross  of  Christ  is  seen  in  the  tre« 

*  of  lifa,  in  tb«  wood  of  the  sacrifice  laid  on  tbe  shoulders  of  Isaac, 
'  in  Uie  rod  of  Moses,  in  the  pole  on  which  tbe  serpent  bung, 

*  in  the  staff  of  David,  in   the  wood  of  tbe  ark,  in  the  bough 

*  throwo  into  the  bittet  waters.     So  the  mystery  of  Baptism  is 
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'  read  in  the  deep  which  covered  the  earth,  in  the  walenof  the 
<  deluge,  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  Jordan,  !n  the  waters  of  the  Nile 

*  turned  into  blood,  in  the  pitcher  of  water  changed  into  wine  for 

*  the  marriage  of  Cana,  in  the  water  borne  by  the  man  who  pre- 

*  pared  the  room  for  our  Lord's  passover ;  and  bo  of  the  other 

*  mysteries  of  Christianity.  Aai  lhu»  aI»o  in  civil  mciety,'  Sfc. 
God  help  this  man's  pupils!  And  this  is  the  light  set  up  by  Ox- 
ford to  enlighten  a  darkened  age  I 

We  have  seen  Mr  Swell's  way  of  treating  a  considerable  variety 
of  subjects.  Huvintf  done  so,  we  think  that  we  may  safely  re- 
peat the  opinion,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
a  subject,  live  minutes'  conversation  upon  which  with  him 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  satiety  any  rational  being, 
that,  whatever  talents  Mr  Sewell  might  possess,  it  was  impos- 
sible tliat  there  shoulil  be  found  among  them  the  talent  of  disc(»- 
vering,  or  of  communicating  truth. 

The  suliject  of  Christian  Morals  is  certainly  no  exception. 
For,  as  much  of  the  book,  with  this  mendacious  title,  as  has 
any -bearing  on  them,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  wild  and  insolent 
raving  which  Mr  Sewell  pours  out  upon  other  matters.  From 
first  to  last,  there  is  not  a  single  observation  upon  Morals,  by 
which  any  body  can  possibly  he  made  either  better,  wiser,  or 
happier ;  while,  under  the  nanie  of  Christian,  the  subject  baa 
been  undertaken  with  the  avowed  object  of  confounding  Chris- 
tianity with  church  government,  of  putting  the  body  of  the  people 
into  abject  subjection  to  the  priesthood,  and  of  excluding  almost 
the  whole  of  Christendom  from  the  benefit  of  the  Gospel.  This 
is  done  with  the  dashing  and  showy  air  of  a  most  presumptuous 
infallibility ;  and  with  an  imposing  manner  of  fsmiiiarly  appealing 
to  one  or  two  persons — such  as  Bishop  Butler— whose  names^ 
wc  are  sure,  if  they  had  but  been  alive,  he  would  never  have 
dared  to  utter.  The  atmosphere  of  contempt  which  pervadea 
(he  book,  for  ail  extant  things  and  persons,  except  the  author's 
own  spiritual  coterie,  must  be  painful  to  good-natured  readers. 
But  the  marvel  of  the  book  is,  its  utter  indifTerence  to  credibility 
in  the  assumptions  it  makes,  and  in  the  consequences  it  draws. 
If  we  consider  the  Gospel  as  a  system  of  Christian  morals, 
delivered  by  Christ  himself,  and  then. turn  to  the  declamation  of 
Mr  Sewell,  it  reads  as  though  it  were  written  under  a  different 
dispensation.  Faith,  hope,  and  charity  have  almost  disappeared. 
-.-  To  make  room  for  what,  and  whom  P 

The  moral  character  of  the  supposed  revelations  of  the  Divine 
will,  which  have  prevailed  atdiiTereiit  limes  in  different  countries, 
has  been  frequently  analyzed  and  compared.  1'here  was  ample 
choice,  both  metaphysical  and  historical,  of  the  ways  by  which 
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the  relation  in  which  Christianity  stands  to  morals,  might  be 
expoundiMl.  But  it  is  a  scandalous  misnomer  to  give  the  name 
to  such  u  book  as  this.  We  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
'  Church  of  Engfland  morals '  would  have  been  better.  For 
we  are  satisfied  that  nioe>tenths  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  protest  as  vehemently  as  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom, against  being  compromised  by  Mr  Sewell.  Among 
a  cloud  of  VRgue  and  desultory  words,  it  is  often  almost  impos- 
sible to  lay  hold  of  the  meaning  of  any  particular  page  or  chap- 
ter. We  come  out  of  the  fog  as  wise  as  we  went  in.  But  the 
object  of  the  work,  as  a  work,  is,  we  repeat,  clear  enough.  Mr 
Sewell  describes  it  as  being  the  restoration  of  the  connexion  so 
long  dissevered,  between  the  Science  of  Ethics,  and  the  Catholic 
Christianity  of  the  Church.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  should  de- 
scribe it  as  an  outrage  upon  all  Christian  freedom;  and  as  being, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  dogmatical  a  substitution  c^  the  authority 
of  what  they  call  the  Church,  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as 
was  ever  ventured  upon  by  Priest  or  Presbyter  before.  If  there 
is  a  word  of  truth  in  the  book,  the  elergy  ought  to  be  looked  up 
to  as  a  Braminical  caste,  not  simply  entitled,  but  solemnly  bound,  to 
exercise  a  paramount  infloence  in  the  state.  The  aggrandizement 
of  his  order  may  not  have  been  among  the  proofs  by  which  the 
author  of  this  spider's  web  wasguided  in  his  researches ;  but  itis  cer- 
tainly a  consideration  which  the  public  will  npt  overlook,  inestimat- 
ing  the  value  oftbe  result  arrived  at.  The  'Christian  Morals' of  Mr 
Sewell  make  the  Laity  absolutely  and  necessarily  dependent  upon 
the  Clergy,  for  all  the  meons  they  can  ever  hope  for  of  grace  or 
knowledge.  Upon  the  important  point,  who  are  the  clergy,  in 
whose  keeping  the  benefits  of  Christianity  are  locked  up,  nothing 
iSositive  is  said,  one  way -or  another ;  but  the  reader  is  left  with 
the  impression,  that  it  will  not  be  safe  for  him  to  trust  to  any 


■  Biahop  Pbilpotts,  who  knows  roan— at  least  controversial  and  sacer- 
dotal man — as  well  ss  anf  body,  stirs  up  his  clei^y  with  the  argumentum 
adhomintm  upon  (his  vervpotol,  in  a  recent  charge.  '  Uniil  the  people 
'  shall  think  thus  of  these  mysteries,  (the  aacrameDts,)  they  will  not  think 
'  of  tu,  {lie.  in  orig.)  as  it  ia  far  more  for  their  hencfit,  than  for  ours,  that 
'  the;  should  aliFBys  think.'  The  real  presence  in  tbe  sacramenls  is  al- 
lowed lo  be  a  difficulty  ;  lint  tbe  sacramental  pretence  in  Dr  Philpotts 
is  a  much  greater  one.  The  alnte  of  mind  in  which  his  Clergy  must 
hare  been,  when  they  could  request  their  Diocesan  to  publish  to  the 
world  at  large  the  above  singular  iotimation,  assists  us  to  the  meaning  of 
another  passage,  in  which  the  Clergy,  while  restrained  from  myelin);  in 
Convocation,  are  compared  to  <  a  maniac  in  a  ptrait  waislcosl.'  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ia  a  very  differenl  man  from  what  we  take  him  to  be,  if  ha 
lets  them  loose ^  C'Aar^e  oftht  Sitftojt  o/Exettr,  I84S.) 
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dergyuan  but  a  clereyman  of  the  Church  of  EdkUiuL  We 
abtfll  BooD  tiae  bow  little  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  in  fact,  can 
profit  by  all  his  good  inteoiiooft. 

Mr  Sewell  shall  spenk  for  hiniHelf.  HiH  object  beine  to  re- 
store the  connexion  Wtween  the  Church  and  Moralit — the  first 
poiut  is,  to  derermiiie  what  ChriBtian  cumnuiiities  aie  cumpr«- 
Lended  by  him  under  the  imposing  generality  of  (he  Church.  Thia 
is  soon  done.  According  to  hioi,  AdaiD  and  the  J.-wit  had  imper- 
fect churchei.  But  his  Catholic  Church,  with  iu  appropriate 
powers  and  doctrines,  it>  another  and  a  greater  thiaif.  it  in  Di- 
vine in  its  origin,  aud  Episcopal  in  its  form.  It  has  come  down 
from  the  Apostles  in  direct  auccesttion  i  and  ean  admit  of  no 
sects  or  schools.  It  is  essentially  independent  of  any  human 
power.  Its  rulers  are  individual  biahops,  asHJated  by  coudciIh  of 
clergy  in  each  diocese.  Its  supreme  authority  lies  in  a  counol 
of  these  bishops.— (Pp.  29,  50.) 

These  being  the  conditions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  let  ua  see 
what  particulur  church  can  make  good  its  title  to  be  a  branch  of 
it.  Is  the  Church  of  Rome  successful?  It  can  oemply  with 
some  of  the  conditions;  unfortunately  not  with  all.  The  Ro* 
maoist  has  indeed  received  powers;  but  he  confeaBes(?)  to  have 
altered  the  doctrines  in  the  course  of  their  tiansinission.  The 
I'ope  it  was  who  broke  up  the  beautiful  system  of  a  federal 
nnioa  of  independent  bishops  by  his  personal  usurpations ;  who 
blotted  out  the  catholic  character  of  the  Church  and  iu  written 
word  ;  and  who  left  us  do  assurance  for  God's  commands  but  the 
declaration  of  a  self-chosen  teacher,  our  choice  of  whom  will  be 

as  erroneous  as  our  moral  character  is  defective ( P.  380.)  Since 

the  Catholic  Church  is  defined  to  be  a  church  admitting  neither 
sect  nor  school,  the  Roman  Church,  after  this  description,  evi- 
dently does  not  belong  to  it.  To  show  this  must  be  supposed, 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  very  ohject  with  which  the  above 
description  of  the  Roman  Church  was  inserted  here.  Can 
the  Protestant  Dissenter  make  out  a  belter  title  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, be  lias  no  case  at  all  from  the  very  b^inning.  The 
tyranny  and  usurpations  of  Popery  are  contrasted  with  the 
still  more  &tal  tyranny,  and  still  more  unauthorized  usurpa- 
tion of  Dissent.  It  does  not  pretend  td  have  received  either  the 
'powers  or  the  doctrines '(?) — (P.  S'2  ;)  and  has  fallen  into  still 
worse  errors  even  than  Popery,  blotting  ont  the  testimony  of  the 
Chiuch  altogether.  Dissent  is  a  vague  word.  Dissent  from 
what  ?  It  would  have  been  more  in  order  to  have  stated  what 
it  was,  in  doctrine  or  discipline  or  institution,  a  dissent  from 
which  is  an  exclusion  from  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  plain, 
(.boweveri  that  the  Church  of  England  ia  the  Clatnk  which  was 
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present  to  the  mind  of  Mr  Sewell,  while  inilitinf^  these  dam- 
natory clauHfB  against  riiist-nt ;  as  alKO,  in  a  later  passage, 
where  dissemerA  are  charitably  informed  what  is  the  way  in 
which  '  an  erroneous  theological  dogma  becomes  a  moral 
*  crime.'  But  did  ever  moDK,  writing  for  his  convent,  set 
about  his  work  more  blindly  than  a  self-sutisfied  enquirer 
after  the  Church  of  Christ,  who,  in  distributing  his  subject, 
does  not  notice,  even  by  name,  a  single  national  protestant 
communion,  except  the  one  of  which  he  is  himself  a  mem- 
ber ?  To  be  sure,  the  result  would  have  been  much  the 
same;  since  there  is  not  one  of  them — Lutheran  or  Calvinist, 
Scotch  or  Swiss,  Dntch  or  German — to  which  any  of  his 
cbaracteristicH  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whether  regarding  origin, 
government,  or  supreme  authority,  could  possibly  spply-  It 
comes  therefore  to  this.  The  Church  of  England  is  not  only 
(in  Oxtord  language)  the  Anglo>Cathoiic  Church,  but  it  is  the 
only  Catholu:  Church  among  the  Western  Churches.  There 
is  no  tertium  quid.  Did  the  in^ateat  enemies  to  Christianity 
ever  say  so  much  agiun^t  it?  In  all  the  la-ense  of  their  irony, 
and  satire,  and  malicious  learning,  did  they  ever  devise  so 
exaffgerated  a  picrure  of  its  airruptions,  of  its  schisms,  and  of 
the  completeness  of  its  failure  ?  There  has  not  been,  since  the 
days  or  Laud  and  the  Nonjurors,  ho  suicidal  an  attempt  at 
cutting  off  the  Church  of  En^Und  from  the  re^tt  of  Cbristen- 
dors.  We  do  not  presume  to  guess  what  is  the  force  nnder 
which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  been  drawn  into  the  orbit, 
alongst  which,  like  an  ill-omened  comet,  he  scorched  and  per- 
plexed his  Diocese  in  his  Charge  of  September  lant.  He  is 
shrewd  enough  (o  have  known,  that  he  could  not  bum  his 
neighbour*!*  house  to  roast  hit  eggs  by,  without  runnin^r  a 
conitiderable  risk  of  setting  his  own  on  fire.  Whatever  may  be 
the  pleasure  of  saying  mysterious  and  hitter  things  on  the  pre- 
ference of  unity  to  union ;  of  insinuating  the  ••uperioriiy  of  the 
corporate  character  of  a  Christian  over  his  personal ;  and  of  lell- 
ini;  all,  who  are  not  good  churchmen,  that  the  promises  of  the 
O' spel  are  not  for  thi-m — the  price  tn  he  paid  for  so  great  a 
pleasure  may,  alter  all,  be  more  than  it  is  worth.  What 
a  spectacle  fur  reasonable  men,  the  excommunicaring  the  greater 
part  of  CfariHtendom,  on  points  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
prrsons,  in  ponnession  of  their  senses,  understand!  If  the  con- 
troversies of  Christians  among  themstlves  have  done  more  to 
stop  the  progress  of  Christianity  at  home  and  abroad,*  than 

*  Hey,  N'orriiiian  ProfeRsnr  of  Divinity  at  Csmhridge.  was  a  man  of 
a  very  di&erent  stamp  from  Mr  Sewelt    '  It  seems  likely,'  ha  says. 
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all  other  causes  put  tog:etlier,  there  is  nothing  that  we  shoaht 
deprecate  so  much,  as  the  possibility  of  Mr  Sevrell  making  out 
bis  case.  Divines  of  common  charity  and  common  senie  bare 
been  quite  aware  of  this,  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  downwards.  It  was  for  a  short  time,  a  sufficient 
security  against  any  sane  member  of  a  Reformed  Church — 
Bcuing  up  extravagant  pretensions  in  behalf  of  the  Church  in 
^neral — that  it  could  not  be  done  without  necessarily  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But,  more  than  this. 
Every  thinking  Christian  could  not  but  feel  that,  as  far  he  was 
successful  in  exposing  particular  Churches,  he  was  to  a  ^reat 
degree  weakening  the  foundations  and  the  evidence  of  Cbris- 
Uanity  itself.  Intelligent  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
bad  this  further  consciousness :  whatever  were  the  scandals  of 
schism,  heresy,  idolatry,  and  what  not,  which  they  might  object 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  must  stop  t^hort,  in  prudence,  of 
denying  her  to  be  a  Church — seeing  that  it  was  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  was 
constructed  and  chriatcned  at  the  Reformation,  had  been  itself 
derived. 

Modern  zeal  or  superstition  was  never  worse  employed,  than- 
in  attempting  to  re-adapt  to  the  curiosity  or  the  passions  of  our 
times,  high-flown  theories  about  the  Church,  Aa  every  man  is 
said  to  be  born  a  Platonist,  or  an  Aristotelian,  so,  we  npprehend, 
any  person  with  a  mind  capal)le  of  being  misled  by  Mr  ijcwell  and 
the  like,  will  have  butlittlechanceofboing  kept  right,  or  of  being 
brought  back  again  by  such  books  as  '  the  Kingdom  of  Christ' 
of  Archbishop  Whateley,  and  the  Sermons  of  Dr  Arnold,  t  The 
Bishop  of  London,  however,  is  sufficient  for  us  on  this  occasion. 
He  will  be  found  a  great  deal  loo  tatitudinanan  for  Mr  Sewell. 
If  the  Catholic  Church  be  a  corporate  community,  npostolically 
descended,  we  can  connect  ourselves  with  it,  whatever  it  may  be, 
only  by  means  of  some  particular  Church.    Now,  the  Bishop  of 


<  Ihnt  the  Chrislian  relii^ion  would  hare  been  sacceMfullj  tanght  in 
'  Ckina,  hid  not  the  different  Bfcls  orChristitns  there  got  into  contrn- 
'  Ter«7  with  one  another,  aad  carried  it  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
■  disgust  tlie  Emperor.'  We  once  more  baveatiopeninp:fDrCbriattanity 
among  those  llirce  bnnilred  millioni,  who,  as  Hey  ubiervei,  are  not 
nniin|)ravtfil  in  that  which  is  chii-fly  wanting  for  its  reception — HMral*. 
Are  iiur  ilivinee  more  reasonable  now  ?  What  chance,  to  say  the  Ivast, 
wouM  he  lift  for  Cbrislianity,  with  Oifonl  Missionariee,  who  munt 
treat  as  Mealhtris  ihe  Mistiionaries  of  every  Cliurcb,  cxroiir  their  o«n? 

■f  Passm. — ISut  especially  the  fir^l  Ap[jenilix  lo  the  lliinl  volume,  and 
the  Introduclion  to  liis  Christian  Life. 
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London,  we  feel  certain,  kno«8  as  veil  as  we  do,  that  the  Cburch 
of  England  cannot  so  connect  itself,  on  the  terniB  required  by 
Mr  Sewell. 

.  Defore  entering  on  the  question  of  pedigree,  it  is  right  to 
notice  that  the  Catholic  Cliarch  of  Mr  Sewell  has  no  seels  or 
schools.  Is  that  the  case  wiih  the  Cburch  of  Eof^land  P  Ever 
since  the  Reformation,  it  has  comprised,  under  its  articles  of 
peace,  a  greater  variety  of  opinions,  than  would  be  necessary  lo 
Sft  up  a  greater  number  of  schools  than  heathen  philosophy  ever 
kuew.  We  question  whether  there  are  not,  at  the  present  moment 
even,  as  many  sects  within,  as  without,  its  pale. 

But  to  come  to  the  question  of  pedigree  :  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Mr  Sewell  has  come  down  from  the  Apostles  in  direct  succes* 
sion.  In  this  case,  tbe  Church  of  England  must  connect  itself 
with  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  by  meana  of  tbe  Church  of 
Rome. .  For  a  question  of  succession  is  a  question  of  pedigree, 
and  nothing  else.  Now,  what  says  Mr  Sewell  of  the  Church  of 
Rome?  He  denies  that,  with  its  present  constitution  and  doc- 
trine, it  can  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Bui  its  constitution 
and  doctrines  at  the  time  of  tbe  Kcformution,  were  the  same  aS' 
at  present.  To  raise. a  question  about  tbe  An^lo-Saxon  Church 
is  beside  tbe  purpose.  The  only  Church  known  in  England  in- 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  for  many  agts  previous,  was  a 
local  Church — a  branch  Church  of  the  general  Church  of  Romo 
— the  same  in  England  as  tbe  Galilean  Church  in  France.  \i 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  no  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  now, 
the  English  branch  of  it,  at  ibe  time  of  the  Reformation,  could 
he  no  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  then.  Consequently,  on  Um 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  succession,  it  was  incapable  of  traiisferring> 
to  itself,  under  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England, 
a  title  by  descent — which  title,  on  Mr  Svwell's  supposition,  it  had 
lost  already.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  cases  of  pedigree, 
that  a  break  in  the  pedigree,  though  but  for  a  moment,  or  in  a 
single  instance,  can  never  afterwards  be  repaired- 

So  much  for  the  case  of  .'pedigree  and  descent  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  England.  There  is  a  worse  fiaw,  however,  than 
this,  in  its  title  to  be  the  Catholic  Cburch  of  Mr  Sewell.  For, 
granting  the  absurdity,  that  tbe  Church  of  Rome  could  pass 
on  to  the  Church  of  England  a  l>etter  title  than  it  had  itself, — 
the  Cburch  of  England,  from  tbe  very  first,  repudiated  tb» 
notion  of  any  transfer  of  the  kind.  It  set  up  its  own  form  of 
Cburch  government,  upon  its  own  grounds,  not  only  in  inde* 
pendenco  of  these  suppositions,  but  in  complete  contradiction 
to  them.  Tbe  Church  of  England,  so  far  from  claiming  any 
Divine  origin,  was,  at  its  birth,  emphatically  designated   '  the 
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Ouav\  tu  f)y  law  atahHJud'  BowcTcr  isdrpodeat  of  the 
civil  DUkgiatrate  may  be  (be  trntbs  whteb  it  profenn,  and  tb* 
character  in  which  it  ddirera  tbeni,  ncreniif  Icm,  ia  iis  Jbrm 
and  Ugidalwe,  it  is  a  nwrely  bonaD  institiition.  The  la?gi»> 
ladve  charier,  under  which  this  nodeni  sptritnal  corporation  was 
reformetl,  and  recomtitnied,  pawed  at  a  period  whro  the  Enftlisb 
nation  was  more  vabmiMive  to  its  Bonarcfaa  than  at  any  other, 
before  or  since.  It  owed  its  existence,  as  a  cbnrch,  to  tbe  banour 
of  Henry  VIII.,  tbe  interests  of  the  fraardiaM  of  Gdwanl  VI., 
and  the  political  necessities  of  Elisabeth.  PariiaiDent  made  it, 
and  Parliament  can  unmake  it.  The  difference  between  the 
Charcb  of  England,  as  it  is  by  law,  and  tlie  Cbnrch  of  EiiKland, 
which  churchmen  (^  Mr  Sewell's  cast  see  in  visions,  and  dream 
of  in  tb«r  dreams,  cannot  be  better  set  forth  than  in  the  words 
of  Speaker  Onslow.  Tbe  passage  is  longer  than  we  well  hare 
room  lor ;  but  it  is  so  complete  an  eiposare  of  tbe  ignoranoe  by 
which  the  Church  of  England  is  represented  as  being,  by  any 
possibility,  Mr  Sewell's  cbnrch,  that  we  could  not  put  our  answer 
into  better  form.  '  By  the  constiintion  of  tbe  Chun  h  of  Eng- 
'  land  it  is,  thst  the  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  church  is  in 
'  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  in  Parliament.     And  it  is  tbe  same 

*  with  r^;ard  to  the  King's  supremacy,  whose  ecclesiastical  jurts- 

*  diction  and  authority  is  an  essential  part  of  aur  i-hurch  cuootiiu- 

*  tion,  renewed  and  confirmed  by  Parliament,  as  tbe  supreme 

*  legislature  of  the  church,  which  has  the  same  extent  of  true 
'power  in  tbe  Church  of  England  as  any  cbnrch  legislature  ever 
'nad;  and  may  therefore  censure,  e.tcummunicate,  deprive,  de- 

*  grade,  &C.,  or  may  ^ive  authoritative  directions  to  the  officers 

*  of  the  church  to  perform  any  of  them;  and  may  also  make  laws 
'and  canons  to  bind  (he  whole  church.  a»  they  shall  judge  pro- 
'per,  not  repugnant  to  tbe  laws  of  God  or  nature.     Nay,  the 

*  laity  in  Kngland  cannot  otherwise  be  bound  but  hy  Parliament, 

*  who  bsve  a  right  (when  they  think  proper)  to  the  advio«  and 

*  asoistance  of  the  convocations,  or  the  true  psrhamenrary  meet- 
*ings  of  the  clergy,  by  the  pramunieHtea  clause  in  the  parlta- 
'meritsry  writs  to  the  biNhnps,  if  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both, 

*  should  be  then  BHsembled.*  The  let>iHlatare  of  the  primitive 
'church  was  in  the  whole  biidy,  and  afterwards  had  many  voria- 
'  tlons  in  its  constituents,  and  may  srill  vary  with  the  rotisent  of 

*  the  several  communities.     If  this  distinction  of  legislnture  in 

*  the  Parliament  be  true,  (and  1  am  not  the  first  who  has  meo- 


'  See  the  Jnarnals  of  the  Honne  of  Commons  of  the  13th,ai 
of  April  1689;  IstofMsrcb,  1710,  1712,  1713. 
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^  ttoned  it,)  the  Church  of  Engluiil  is  freed  from  the  imputatioii 
'  of  heiD)^  a  creature  o»/y  of  the  state,  which  by  some  sects  of 

*  ChriiMians  has  been  often  and  much  objected  to,  aari  makes  it 

*  to  be  agreeable  to  Mr  Locke's  notion,  indeed  demonstration, 

*  "  that  matters  of  mere  relii^iun  are  absolutely  independent  of 
'  the  civil  magistrate,  as  such."     Where  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 

*  tions  hare  coj^oizance  of  temporal  in<itters,  tbev  are  thus  far 

*  civil  courts;  and  ao  vice  versd.     The  King  is  saio  in  our  hiw  to 

*  be  vttxta  persona,  a«  regiirds  his  supremacy  in  the  execution  of 

*  all  civil  and  ecclesiasticAl  jurisdiction,  and  so  is  the  Parliament 

*  a  mixr-d  legislature.     Am  to  which  or  what  is  the  best  church 

*  constitution,  1  aay  nothing  here.  But  this  may  be  said,  that  no 
'  church  power,  whatsoever  or  wheresoever  placed,  legislative  or 
'  otherwise,  can  have  any  right  to  the  sanation  of  civil  puaish- 
'm^nts — nor  ought  they  to  be — or  any  temporal  disadvantages. 
'  All  religions  ou^bt  to  have  their  free  courxe,  where  they  inter- 

*  fere  not  with  the  peace  and  rights  of  human  society ;  of  such 

*  tie  doil  pmetr  it  to  eud-no  ontf  and  to  protect  all. — (See  Mr 
'  Locke's  "  I'reaties  of  Government  and  Toleration-")  The 
'  convocation  can  by  theii  canons  bind  only  their  own  body. 
'  They  ate  in  the  nature  of  by-laws ;  and  that  is  now  fully 
'  settled  by  a  solemn  determination  in  the  King's  Beach,  mad« 

*  in  iny  Lord  Hardwick's  times  there.'  * 

The  rulers  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Mr  Sewell,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  bitihops,  assisted  by  their  clergy,  and  its  supreme 
authority  is  in  a  Council  of  Bishops.  It  follows,  therefore,  from 
Speaker  Onslow's  sUttement,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
the  Catholic  Church  which  Mr  Sew^l  is  in  quest  of.  Whatever 
rule  Engtibh  bishops  can  legally  exercise,  is  exercised  without 
the  assistance  of  their  clergy.  The  supreme  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  in  nn  Council  of  Bishops,  but  in  Purliament. 
Ages  before  Uie  Reformation  this  was  equally  the  case.  The 
canons  of  Popes  and  Councils  (though  they  have  been  lately 
called,  by  way  of  compliment,  the  common  law  of  Christendom,) 
Were  admitted  only  partially  into  England ;  and  then  as  imperium 
nb  imperio — kx  gub  graviore  teffe.  They  did  not  become  law  as 
far  as  the  Anglican  Church  was  coacemed,  until  they  had  received 
the  assent  of  Parliament,  express  or  implied.  Witness,  out  of 
a  hundred  instances,  the  ArtictUi  Cltri.  and  the  famous  answer, 
Nolumiu  lega  AvgUa  mtUari.  The  King  was  even  then  (10, 
Uen.  VII.)  described  m ptrsona  mixta,  exercising  eocle«astioal 


■  Burtteft  UiMorg  o/hit  mon  7im««,  Vol.  iv.  p.  17.     (Note  to  tbt 
Isst  edition.) 
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•I  wfA  M  timpani  xathantj  ; — Ul  Ura  vfcicb  vis  aftowaith 
aAnxftfii  anH  t-Mar^rA  npon,  ia  tb^  slanHes  dedviv^  tbe 
Kmf'4  mpremacy.  f24c&  asd  Mrk  Henry  VMU  »d  (  Bix.) 
^  enoipiete  u  the  roraJ  agpreiaicT,  tint  the  ctn^  caonot 
tm  pom  Kye-taw*  ia  their  coaTocadon,  to  binrf  amiy-  ifavia. 
•e)re%  ani<^«!i  the^e  byr-Uwa  aic  eoofirmed  afterwards  br  tbe 
Kin^.  ^i(n<%  the  Reforaiatioo,  the  la>M,  that  tbe  saprefae  aotbo- 
ritf  in  lot^-ildt  117  for  the  Cbarch  is  Parliament,  ka«  been  broo^ht 
Wit  iBa--h  more  dearlr,  as  w»  to  be  ex|MCted.  Tina  is  exceed- 
iniflv  K'U-bo^n  by  t)r  Arnold,  (&nMiw,3d  rol.appu  431.)  A 
single  para:;raph  from  tbe  joiisriaeiit  by  Lard  Hardncke,  rHer- 
rvi  to  i>y  Speaker  Onslow,  w-itl  be  safficient  for  oar  parpoae.  It 
wa»  trirea  more  than  a  century  a^a,  and  bas  never  been  qves- 
tieaed.     '  Tb^-  consiaBt  nnifana  pfactice  evrr  nnee  the  Refor- 

*  maiion  f^for  there  i^  no  occasion  to  ffo  fonber  hark)  bas  been, 

*  tbai  when  any  maierial  ordinances  or  re^latioDS  bare  been 

*  BKule  to  bind  the  laity  as  well  as  eteij^y,  in  matters  merely  ee- 

*  (rle*i%'4iicat,  thfy  hare  been  either  enacted  or  confirmed  by  I^r- 

*  liament.     Of  this  propositioR  thesereral  acts  of  nnifonnity  are 

*  so  many  proofs,  for  by  those  ifae  whole  doctrine  and  wuivhip, 

*  tbe  very  ritc^  and  ceremonies,  and  the  literal  form  of  pnblie 

*  prayers,  are  prescribed  and  established ;  and  it  is  plain  mm  the 

*  sereral  preambles  of  these  acts,  that  though  the  matters  were 

*  6rst  con»idi>red  and  approred  in  convocation,  yet  the  conroca- 
'  lion  was  only  looked  upon  as  an  assembly  of  learned  men,  able 

*  and  proper  to  prepare  and  proponnd  them,  but  not  to  enact  and 

*  give  them  their  force.' — (2  AUcyns,  650.) 

Lord  Hardwidie  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  in  tbe  preeedin?  paev, 
that  DO  notion  of  divine  authority  was  attadied  to  tbe  Tegista' 
live  power  under  which  the  ancient  canons  were  made,  after  the 
Roman    Emperors  became  Christian.     *  Tbe  binding  force  of 

*  thfse  ancient  canons  over  laymen  was  not  derived  from  any 

*  particular  prerogative  or  supremacy  of  the  Emperor,  as  head  of 
'  the  church ;  bat  from  tbe  sopreme  legislative  power  being  lodged 

*  in  his  penon.'  In  the  same  manner,  on  the  principles  of 
tbe  English  constitution,  the  right  to  bind  the  laity,  even  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  is  in  no  apostolically  descended  body. 
Lord  Hardwicke  declares  It  cannot  be  any  where  but  in  Par- 
liament. And  why?  For  a  common-sense  English  reason. 
In  Parliament  only  are  the  l^ty  represented.  In  the  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  judicature  and  legislation,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  the  judge  or  legislator  should  be  an  ecclesiastic  We 
could  add  pages  of  proofs  and  illustrations ;  but  the  constitution 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  case  of  lay-baptism  before  it,  only 
the  other  day,  (Martin  r.  Ewott)  being  the  most  authoritatiTe, 
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solely  as  being  the  last  instance,  are  decisive.  Surely  the  con- 
curring authority  of  Coke,  Hale,  Holt,  and  Hardwicke,  upon  the 
relation  in  which  the  Church  of  England  stands  to  the  State — 
and  what  is  the  supreme  legislature  therein — might  satisfy  even 
Mr  Sewell,  that  bis  general  propositions  are  larger  than  they  are 
discreet.  As  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  concerned,  he  is 
evidently  falling  into  the  folly  which  has  become  a  proverb,  that 
of  reckoning  without  his  host. 

Mr  Sewell  is  -already  oat  of  court.  He  is  contending  for  a 
magnificent  inheritance  in  the  gifts  and  privileges  of  the  church. 
But  like  an  awkward  advocate,  in  the  very  opening  of  his  case 
be  has  laid  down  rules  «f  Uw  and  evid<;nce  concerning  title, 
which  are  fatal  to  his  client.  On  hts  own  showing,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  heir  at  all.  At  all  events 
the  inheritance  does  not  belong  to  that  reverend  body  for  which 
Mr  Sewell  is  appearing.  The  inheritance,  as  described,  is  cer- 
tainly well  wortQ  looking  after.  But  a  prior  question  is  also 
worth  considering.  Is  there  really  any  such  inheritance,  except 
in  the  legendary  romance  of  our  spiritual  Quixote  ?  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  nature  of  the  gifts  and  privileges  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  inherent  in  the  church.  They  are  laid  down  in  broad 
and  peremptory  propositions.  Let  us  hear  what  those  are  with 
whicn  at  present  we  are  most  concerned.  Whatever  moml 
advantages  individuals  are  to  get  from  Christianity,  must  be  got 
through  the  means  of  membership  with  this  unknown,  or  at  least 
this  unagreed  upon  and  debated  about  church.  These  advan- 
tages consist— first,  in  the  metaphysical  change  effected  in  our 
natures  by  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper; 
next,  in  the  help  of  the  ecclesiastical  guides,  from  childhood 
to  the  grave,  provided  lor  us  by  the  Church  in  the  persons  of  the 
clergy.  Such  is  literally  the  whole  of  Mr  Sewell's  moral  com- 
mentary on  the  Christian  Bible ; — the  sum  total  of  all  that  he  can 
find  there,  worth  the  teaching.   These  are  his  '  grateful  but  mean 

*  acknowledgments'  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  all  that  he 
owes  to  her  wise  leaching,  and  her  blessed  institutions—*  a  light 

*  in  a  darkened  age.' 

Many  men  have  method  in  their  madness.  An  instance  of  this 
is  Mr  Sewell's  earnestness  in  turning  every  thing  into  revelation. 
Now,  positive  revelation  is  the  subject  of  proof.  Once  proved, 
the  necessity  of  it  is  of  coune  admitted  by  all  believing  in  it,  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  revelation  is  believed  to  have  been 
made.  But  with  some  people  this  is  not  enough.  They  insist 
further  on  imaginary  revelations,  conjectural  divine  commissions, 
and  arbitrary  spiritual  aids.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Why  do 
persons  who,  after  all,  pretty  much  agree  on  the  amoont  of  know^ 
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ledge  mnA  of  rirtoe  wiiicfa  men  acquire,  make  tfae  tbeoiy  of  tiie 
meant  by  which  it  is  suppoaed  to  be  arquired,  of  nuch  importaoct:? 
One  ahauld  hare  tbouKht  at  first,  that  lo  pertonn  living;  uiwier 

C'cive  reveUtion,  it  would  be,  in  the  way  of  apeculatios  at 
t,  a  natter  of  indifference,  whetbnr  God  had  tpven  nun 
from  hia  birth  a  nature  capable  of  acquiring  knowledj^e  and 
virtue,  by  what  we  may  call  in  diatinctiou  merely  bum^in  aaeaiw ; 
or,  whether,  in  the  first  i()^tance,  he  bad  made  man's  geuenl 
nature  more  imperfect,  but  bad  afterwards  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency partially,  and  from  time  to  time,  by  the  means  of  parti- 
cular reveUtiuns,  and  tfae  aidii  provided  under  them.  Man  is 
equally  iniiebttrd  to  God,  his  Creator  and  Preserver,  either  way. 
But  Mr  Sewell  and  bii*  school  are  lookinir  to  an  object  widely 
different  from  this.  They  are  preparin);  the  grouiKl  for  Church 
Authority.  By  dej^rading  roan — by  describing  him,  lu^  as  he 
has  come  out  of  tli«  bands  of  his  Maker  ever  Since  the  days 
of  Adam,  as  a  bein^  incapable,  in  hin  own  nature,  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue — by  representing  the  learning  of  the  heathea 
w(»ld,  as  only  tfae  fragments  of  '  a  forgotten  revelation' — 
a  foundation  is  in  some  sort  of  manner  lud  fur  the  building  up  of 
a  mighty  spiritual  structure,  and  the  overshodowiog  of  human 
life.  In  this  manner  it  appears  to  follow,  as  a  natural  inference, 
that  these  latter  days  have  probably  also  nothing  flae  to  look  to 
for  knowledi^e  and  virtue  Uian  to  a  reveUtion ;  and  that  they  have 
no  sense  given  them  (for  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  use  for 
it)  but  just  as  much  as  may  enable  them  to  see  the  testimony 
hy  which  that  revelation  is  established  ;  which  teaiimony,  in  Mr 
Swell's  language,  is,  and  only  can  be,  the  witness  of  the  Church. 
So  the  whole  argument  is  conveniently  concluded,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr  Sewell's  Church  in  its  own 
favour.  In  his  CosniogoDy,  the  Church  is  tfae  Elephant  which 
•DpftorU  the  World. 

This  teatimony  is  badced  up  by  potent  maxims.  Such,  for 
initlance,  as  that  you  ore  to  Mk  for  no  evidence—to  lake  the 
Creed  HH  it  is  presented  to  you  upon  trust — and,  having  once 
taken  it,  to  make  a  solemn  vow  never  to  doubt  its  truth.  The 
candour  of  the  fint  of  these  maxims  is  exemplified  by  a  beautiful 
distinction.     Mr  Sewell's  disciple  is  told  :  "■  You  must  ask,  not 

*  the  clergyman,  but  all  tlie  others  who  come  to  you,  to  produce 

*  their  credentials.  I  aay,  not  the  clergyman.'  But  you  must  be 
sure  and  '  ask  the  dissenter — who  claims  to  be  u  minister  from 
'  God,  with  a  right  to  assist  you  in  your  study,  and  in  your  prac- 
'  tice  of  Christian  ethics,' — by  whom  he  is  appointed?  The  extent 
to  which  Mr  Sewell's  Christians  are  to  take  their  religion  upoa 
trust,  is  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  the  first  coodiuon  of  euter- 
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ing  into  relation  with  the  Church  is,  that  the  Chmtian  learn  a 
ereed.  He  can  believe  without  understanding.  The  trans* 
mission  of  a  creed  is  indeed  matter  of  historical  evidence-  But 
evidence  will  not  make  a  Chriatian.  It  is  God  who  gives  faith. 
Metaphyseal  abstractions  are,  ia  all  thin)^,  the  first  conveyed 
to  the  child,  and  must  be — { Pp.  287,  300.)  The  philosophy,  out 
of  which  these  assertions  are  derived,  is  not  satbfied  with  the  rea- 
lonable  doctrine,  that  in  religioii  as  in  other  subjects,  there  are 
many  things  which  a  child  must  rect;ive  on  credit,  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  comprehend  them  afterwards;  but  it  goes  on  to 
declare,  even  with  regard  to  grown-up  men,  that  '  the  higkeat 

*  esxrcise  of  the  reaaou  or  intelkct,  is  the  embracing  as  truth  with- 

*  out  evidence  something  tliat  you  do  not  understand.'  Baptism 
is  elsewhere  stated  to  endow  equallyall  the  children  of  the  Church 
with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  wisdom  ;  so  as  to  qualify  all  equally 
for  appreciating  the  higher  truths  of  religion,  as  well  as  its  mere 
facts.  But  upon  this  theory  of  belief,  where  is  the  use  of  wisdom, 
when  all  appreciation  is  disclaimed  ?  Suppose  that  a  Christian  has 
been  in  this  manner  carried  blindfold  within  the  fold,  the  door  is 
locked  upon  him  by  requiring  of  him  a  vow  thathe  will  not  doubt. 
Certain  circumstances  are  mentioned,  as  showing  '  the  wisdom  of 
'  insisting  on  a  pledge,  vow,  or  promise,  that  he  will  hold  fast 

*  what  he  has  been  taught.  It  ia  in  his  power  to  exclude  doubt 
'  as  much  as  to  exclude  any  evil  thought     It  is  his  moral  duty 

*  to  do  ao.'  What  a  pleasant  way  Mr  Sewell  has  of  conciliating 
such  minds,  as  are  looking  out  boldly  but  faithfully  for  the  truth, 
and  of  representing  the  service  of  religion  to  be  a  reasonable  se^ 
vice! 

After  this.  Dissenters  will  not  wonder  that  the  University 
moralist  leaves  them  out,  and  passes  on  upon  the  other  aide. 
'  Does  your  parent    take  you  to   the  church  ?     Does  he  tell 

*  you  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  to  be  your  religious 
'instructor?  If  this  is  not  the  case,  1  have  little  intention  of 
'  addressing  myself  to  you.'  Yet  at  what  peril  are  they 
omitted !  For,  listen  to  the  language  which  be  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  parish  clergyman : — *  Look  round  you  on  this 
'  aide  and  that,  and  in  every  part  of  the  country  you  will  see 

*  others  like  myself,  each  in  his  own  district  repreaenting  tha 
'  same  body,  and  ministering,  like  me,  in  an  ancient  holy 
'  building,  especially  called  t^  Churoh.  How  came  we  here  ? 
'  Should  1  be  permitted  to  preach  in  this  pulpit  as  of  my  own 

*  will  ?  No.  We  receive  a  special  and  most  solemn  commis- 
'  aion  from  the  heads  and  rulers  of  this  body  or  society,  of 
'which  1  need  not  tell  you  that  the. name  ia  the  Church. 
'  Tkeif  ddegattd  to  ta  the  power  to  which,  if  you  tpould  euer 
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' become  ffcod,  jfom  wtmet kme  neomrm  at  ow  hmmii' — (26.)  We 
do  Dot  know  wbriWr  »e  may  i«<4  ilw  otath  wT  the  last 
part  of  tliia  pangnph  bj  tint  of  tbe  fetscr  parC  Bat  Mr 
Se>eU  it  woefully  nktakeo,  if  be  tbinki  bi*  psridi  clftgyja 
has  may  title  lo  ^ke  pvnfa  Cburcb  *oA  parwb  Palpit  (roa  bialtopa 
•od  councils,  OT  othrrwise  tban  by  Act  of  PaHiuMnL 

Tbe  Unirt^ij  moratiat  procmls  in  the  sune  looe: — *  AB3r 

*  di«onMion  of  eibict  whicfa  Aor*  not  indnde  tbe  &ct  of  • 
'  Catbc4ie  AponolienI  Chorch  niuit  be  as  buliy  ■■  a  tbemy  <tf 
'  a^tnMioniy  wbicb  Irft  out  tbe  son.'     ...     *  If  yon  cannot 

*  eotnmnux  any  idence,  mncb  )e»«  tbe  acience  of  mm*W,  witb- 

*  oot  learning  its  fuadamental  principlrs  from  tbe  teslimoay  of 

*  otbvra.  ibe  rer^  fir^t  thinfr  to  be  done,  b  to  nhow  you  which 
'  leotimony  is  lo  be  followMl.'     ....     *  All  inqiury  into 

*  etb'Cal  K-ienee  is  virtually  a  treattKe  on  education  ;  so  ereiy 

*  act  of  education  ihrows  n^  batk  upon  a  searcb  for  some  coin- 

*  muuication  from  God.  Without  tbis,  educatjao  in  a  dream.' 
,     .     .     .     *  And  to  obtain  ibis  we  must  recur  to  Rerelaiion ; 

*  fi>r  Revelation  we  must  go  to  tbe  ApoMlnt ;  for  communica- 

*  tioo  ariib  tbe  Apostle  we  most  go  to  tbe  Catbolic  Cburcb.' 
.  .  .  .  *  I  buve  said  what  many  will  tbink  strange,  that 
'  man  by  bimst-lf  is  unable  to  educate  man,     I  add  now  wbat 

*  trany  will  think  stranger — ikat  witbnot  (be  Cburcb  he  has  no 
'  right  to  eHucate  him.  Education  without  the  Church  is  an 
'ahsurdity.     Therefore  a  system  of  elbics,  whieb  is  Dot  based 

*  upon  the  Church,  must  be  an  absurdity  likewise.  Both 
<  pHfental  and  civil  authority  require  tbe  support  and  witnes*  <^ 
'  the  Church,  or  they  fall  to  the  ground.      But  when  tbey  thus 

*  recognize  tbe    existence    of  the    Church  as   a   commissioned 

*  amltUHHador  from  God,  tbey  mu«t  bIho  recogniie  its  full  powers. 

*  'I'bup,  if  either  parent  or  state  attempt  lo  educate  man  without 
'  tbe  co-operation  of  the  Church,  without  giving  to  it  its  due 

*  prominence  and  preftidency,  without  allowing,  nay,  requiring 
'  the  eiercise  of  all  the  powers  committed  to  it,  tbey  are  flying 

*  in  the  face  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  they  must  take  tbe 
■  'consequences.' — (40  et peutim.') 

There  is  a  preliminary  operation  to  be  performed  by  the 
Church,  the  object  of  which  is  a  metaphyi>ical  change  in  our 
nature,  to  prepare  tbe  soil  for  the  clergyman's  moral  husbandry. 
This  operation  is  Baptism.  In  consequence  of  tbe  change 
produced  by  it,  the  Church  is  said  to  begin  its  education 
where  heathen  education  ended.  *  A  system  of  professedly 
'  Christian  education,  which  does  not  constantly  bear  in  mind 
'  this  distinction^  and  frame  itself  upon  the  privil^es  of 
'  Baptism,  as  on  its  fundamental  fact^  can  only  end  in  con- 
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*  fusion  and  migchief.' *  Let  lu  go  back  about 

*  fifteen   hundred    centuries,    and    imagine   oursdvee    Gtandin); 

*  by  tbe  side  of  the  cradle  of  aa  iiitunt  with  a  Father  of  the 

*  Church,  and  a  heathen  philosopher  standing  with  us,  and  con- 

*  templating  the  condition  and  prospects  of  that  little  child. 
'  Before  any  thing  can  be  done  or  hoped,  a  ceremony  must  be 

*  ptTtbrmed  over  the   child.      What  is  it  ?      We  are  living  in  an 

*  age    whiuh  deHpiws  formti,  and   to  this  contempt  we  owe  no 

*  little  part  of  our  moral  eviU.     Without  rightly  appreciatin|f 

*  them  and  comprehending  their  use,  we  shall  not  understand  the 

*  most  essential  laws  of  CoriMtian  ethics.     .     .     .     The  Church 

*  commences  ber  work  of  education  with  an  outward  form.     If 

*  you  know  any  thing  of  the  Christianity  which  you  proffss,  you 

*  will  know  that.     .     .     ,     The  Church  educates  mainly  and 

*  chiefly  by  communicating  to  you  certain  gifts  of  immea-urahle 
'  value.     Thest>  it  professes  tu  commuuicHte  through  the  means 

*  of  certain  outward  acts  and  symbols.      Its  great  in^trumenis  of 

*  good  are  tbe  sacraments.  These  sacraments  1500  years  ago 
'  were  administered  with   many  more  symbolic  forms  than    they 

*  are  at  present:  especially  the  sacrament  of  Bnptism,  whii-h  is 
'  the  beginninifof  your  Christian  education  :  the  act  in  wkich  are 

*  condensed  all  t/tc  great  truths  of  Chrislian  ethics.' 

One  of  the  great  truths  to  whjuh  these  sj  mliolic  forms  pointed, 
is  the  fact,  that  Christiun  education  must  commence  by  literally 
driving  out  the  Devil,  who  '  posseKses'  us  at  our  births.  It  is 
represented  as  being  a  matter  of  the  utmont  conseijuence,  that 
'  we  hold,  and  realize,  and  act  upon  the  unfi^urative  literal  per- 
'  sonality  of  a  spirit  of  evd,  going  about  daily,  seeking  whom  he 
'  may  devour.     On  this  main  fact  must  rest  tbe  foundation  of 

*  all  Christian  ethics,  .  .  .  The  ancient  church  first  took 
'  the  child  and  solemnly  exorcised  it.  The  origin  of  evil  is  a 
'  fundamental  problem  in  human  nature;  and  exorcism  contains 
'  the  answer  to  it,  whiuh  was  given  by  the  Catholic  Church  de- 
'  livering  that  answer  from  the  lips  of  Almighty  God.'  By 
answer  to  tbe  problem,  Mr  Sewell,  if  he  means  any  thing,  must 
me^n  discharge  from  the  consequences  ;  since,  as  to  the  oriyin  of 
evil,  exorcism  leaves  tbe  problem  where  it  fouml  it. 

What  we  are  practically  most  concerned  with  is,  with  these 
consequences:  that  is,  with  tbe  effect  of  exorcism;  whether  ex- 
press as  formerly,  or  implied  as  at  present.  In  what  state  then 
does  baptism  place  us  by  casting  out  the  Devil  ?  Greek  sculpture 
bad  two  statues:  one,  of  man  in  an  offen-ive,  tbe  other,  in  a  defen- 
sive attitude.  These  statues,  it  is  sa  d,  will  serve  to  represent  the 
funddmental  difference  between  Christian  and  lieathen  ethics. 
'  The  perception  of  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  ethical  ch»> 
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'  racter  of  Christian  <Ioctrine ;  by  confusing  it  this  dof^rine  was 
'  corrupted ;  and  it  brings  out  into  the  fullest  light  the  wonders, 

*  and  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Church.  .  ._  - 
'  The  very  things  which  a  heathen  moralist  would  moat  desire, 
'  — all  these  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  effected  by  baptism  al- 

*  ready.      It  is  something  past  and  done.     And  the    subsequent 

*  struggle,  for  itruggle  there  roust  be,  is  to  defend  what  we  hare 
'  received,  to  secure  ourselves  from  filing  from  the  high  estate 

*  in  which  we  have  been  placed.     I  repeat  the  distinction  again 

*  and  again,  because  it  is  of  vital  importance.     It  is   the  grand 

*  separation  between  Christian  and  heathen  ethics.  It  is  because 
'  all  modern  systems  of  ethics,  whether  treated  as  a   science,  or 

*  practically  applied  in  education,  have  neglected  this  difference, 

*  that  the  science  has  fallen  into  its  present  degraded  state,  and 
'  education  itself  has  become  a  farce.'  But  in  the  ancient  church 
even  greater  things,  than  the  destruction  of  the  evil  power,  and 
the  removal  of  natural  pollution,  were  symbolised  by  baptism. 
A  want  of  unity  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  human  weakness ;  and, 
by  the  miracle  of  baptismal  regeneration  we  are  made  mem- 
hers  of  Christ,  and  united  with  God,  through  the  inspiration  of 
his  Holy  Spirit.  The  union  with  Christianity  so  begun  is  to  be 
continued  by  means  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     *  Until  once  more 

*  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  shall  restore  this  awful 
'  mystery  to  its  due  prominence  ;  unlil  it  makes  prayer  and 
'  praise,  and  even  right  action,  subservient  to  the  reception  o( 

*  the  Holy  Communion,  Christian  ethics  will  still  remain  a 
'  vague,  inconsistent,  fluctuating  chaos  of  contradictory  prin- 
'  ciples  and  empty  feelings.     Men  do  not  choose  goodness,  be* 

*  fore  it  is  given  to  them  in  baptism  ;  they  cannot  afterwurda  pro- 

*  cure  it  for  themselves,  without  the  ministration  of  th€  Church. 
'  The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  Apostolic  age,  the  more  strik- 

*  ing  is  the  light  in  which  the  mystery  of  the  sacraments  is  placed, 

*  as  if  they  were  Hba  great  treasure  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
'  the  church,  not  merely  a  metaphysical  creed  relating  to  the 

*  nature  of  Cod,  but  a  code  of  laws  tending  to  the  government 

*  of  man.' 

Mr  Sewell  has  here  again  damaged  his  case  by  overstating  it. 
He  is  aware  of  the  vastness  of  the  power  which  he  is  claiming 
for  the  Church — '  a  power  which  places  it  almost  on  a  level  with 
<  God  himself.'  So  strongly  is  he  aware  of  this,  that  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  claim  is  made  an  argument  in  favour  of  it.  He 
asks,  with  some  simplicity,  '  if  any  human  being  could  dare  to  as- 

*  Bume  it  without  authority  from  God.' — (27.)  Really  it  is  impos- 
Bible  to  say  what  any  Church,  heathen,  or  Christian  may  not  dare. 
It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  ask,  whether  the  members  of  a 
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church,  really  in  posseasion  of  any  such  eupernatural  powers,  would 
not  be  at  once  distinguishable  from  all  other  people  by  their  moral 
excellence;  and,  whether  a  church,  thus  miraculously  endowed, 
could  hare  ever  eo  far  lost  its  hold  upon  mankind,  that  not  only  its 
diatinguiBhing  characteristic,  but  its  very  identity  and  existence 
should  be  matter  of  dispute.  Certain  miraculous  powers^as  the 
missionary  gift  of  to;igues — may  be  in  suspense  for  agea.  Others 
may  he  in  daily  exercise,  but  may  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
discernment — as  Roman  Catholics  believe  to  be  the  case  with 
transubstantiation  in  the  mass ;  and  as  all  sober-minded  Chris- 
-  tians  believe  to  be  the  case  with  the  influences  of  divine  grace. 
But  the  miraculous  transformation  of  man's  nature,  attributed  to 
the  sacraments,  especially  to  that  of  baptism,  is  a  change  which 
takes  place,  if  at  all,  in  every  baptised  person  ;  while,  from  the 
nature  of  the  change  described,  the  difference  produced  by  it 
between  the  baptised  and  the  unbaptised,  ought  to  be  not  merely 
distinctly  visible,  but  startling.  If  this  is  not  the  case  under  the 
baptism  of  any  known  Christian  church,  (and  can  any  body  pre- 
tend it  isso  ?) — there  is  only  one  alternative — either  the  theory  is 
false,  or  Tiot  one  of  eur  Christian  churches  is  the  church  of  God. 
Mr  Sewell  has  anticipated  our  doubt,  and  allows  that  though 
any  person  raising  it  would  once  have  been  highly  criminal,  yet 
in  the  pre«ent  age,  euch  a  person  is  more  properly  the  object  of 
compassion  than  anger.  He  answers,  that  the  work  of  perfect- 
ing man''s  nature  is  not  performed  tn  baptism  fully,  finally,  and 
unconditionally,  to  those  who  survive  it  long.  But  this  is  a  very 
insufficient  answer  to  our  doubt.  We  complain  not  that  the  work 
of  perfecting  is  not  completed,  but  that  it  has  not  made  any  visible 
pro|fress  at  all  in  baptism.  Mr  Sewell,  however,  tenders  us  a  sign 
of  the  presence  of  the  gift,  where  it  continues  after  baptism, 
'  There  is  but  one  infalhblesign  of  the  presence  of  the  gift,  strug- 

*  gles  and  resistance.'  Was  there  ever  such  a  criterion  imagined? 
It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  honestly  spoken  out  with 
Saint  Augustin,  and  have  called  the  virtues  of  the  heathens  splenr 
did  sins.  The  behaviour  of  most  pious  Christians,  after  baptism, 
only  helps  to  embarrass  Mr  Sewell.  It  is  admiued  that  they 
'  yet  speak  of  their  efforts  to  do  ri^ht,  as  if  they  were  endea- 
<  vouring  to  obtain  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  first  time, 
'  instead  of  clinging  to  it  as  a  treasure  already  within  them.  .  .  . 
'  They  propose  to  secure  to  themselves  the  love  of  God  and  tlie  fa- 
'  vour  of  Christ,  as  if  it  had  not  been  imparted  to  them  while  they 

*  were  lyinginthecradle."  Poorpeople!  Tfaeydo  sofroman  entire 
unconsciousness  that  baptism  has  dispensed  with  these  efforts  and 
resolutions.     Must  they  deny  th«T  own  natures  to  make  evidence 
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for  Mr  Sewell  ?  He  declares,  that  the  moral  struggles  of  a 
Chrifliian  life  ou^^ht  to  take  an  entirely  different  character  under 
faiH  theory,  from  that  which  he  allows  they  take  in  fact.  Now,  on 
thi^,  we  nnve  only  to  observe,  that  man  appears  to  have  been 
before  the  Fall  to  a  fl^reat  degree  the  same  imperfect  creature  as 
he  has  been  oince ;  or  how  c-ame  be  to  fall  ?  In  the  same  manner, 
whatever  degree  of  ari^inal  sin  baptism  may  remove,  it  leaves 
enough  behind,  to  make  snch  rcpreneniations  as  Mr  Sewell's,  of 
the  change  wroutrht  in  our' natures  by  it,  evidently  contrary  to 
the  fact.  This  appears  two  ways ;  first,  positively,  hy  the  amonnt 
of  evil  remaininjj  in  us  all;  ne.xt.  comparatively,  by  comparing 
the  natures  of  the  baptised  and  unbaptised  *,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  is  the  same  whether  we  look  at  unbuptised  Pagans  or  misbap- 
tised  Presbyterians.  In  the  true  spirit  of  that  philosophy  which 
dispones  of  facts  with  a  contemptuous  sneer— so  much  the  worse 
for  facts — Mr  Sewell  only  notices  the  ignorance  of  baptized 
Chtistians  by  saying,  '  it  is  evident  that  such  a  mistake  must 
<  introduce  into  all  oar  moral  acts  the  most  startling  confusion 
'  and  con traitiul ions.  And  such  has  been  the  cuse.'  If  morals 
are  out  of  joint,  Mr  Sewell  has  mistaken  his  vocation  in  belie\  ing 
that  he  is  torn  to  set  them  right.  His  exaggerated  views  of  bap- 
ti^^j'al  regeneration  will  inrroduce  ten  times  more  confusion  than 
the  supernatural  philosophy,  as  he  considi-rs  it,  of  the  seventeenth 
article  of  the  Church  of  England  will  remove. 

In  his  late  Charge,  the  Uishop  of  London  has  shown  but 
little  judgment  in  reviving  the  insoluble  question  of  regenera- 
tion. But  here  again  he  stops  short  a  thousand  miles  of  Mr 
Sewt-U.  '  The  plain  doctrine  of  our  church  is,  that  baptism  is 
'  instrumentally  connected  with  justification.'  ,  .  .  Out  our 
article  says,  '  not  that  we  are  made  righteous,  but  that  we  are 
'  coiMifed  righteous  before  Gt)d.    If,  indeed,  we  are  mai/e  righteous, 

•  we  muMt  of  course  be  accounted  righteous ;  but  it  does  not  fiilluw 

*  conversely,  that  if  we  are  aci  ounted  righteous  we  must  be  made 
'  so.    The  notion  that  God  accounts  us  righteous  by  reaNon,  and 

•  for  the  sake  of  any  actual  righteousness  wrought  in  us  by  infiised 

*  and  inherent  grace,  seems  irreconcileablewilb  our  article.'  From 
Mr  Holloway  s  '  Reply'  to  this  Charge,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Bishop  has  gone  further  on  this  point  than  the  known 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  in  the  Church,  authorise 
hiro  to  (^o.  But  the  remission  of  sins,  promised  by  the  BtKhop, 
is  one  thing,  the  change  of  nature,  promised  by  Mr  Sewell,  is  an- 
other. The  learned  Selden,  however,  in  Protestant  practice,  could 
scarcely  perceive  even  the  first.  *  In  England,  of  late  years,  I 
'  ever  thought  the  parson  baptized  his  own  fingers  rather  than 
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'  the  chilH.*  Oxrord  has  Selden's  books.  WouM  to  God  they 
bad  the  motto  which  he  inscribed  in  them,  and  the  spirit  that 
inspired  it] 

Mr  SewelL  talks  of  mistake*.  The  only  mistake  which  the 
world  will  see,  is  in  Mr  Sdweil  himself,  and  in  his  intrepid  pre- 
ference,  whether  the  suhject  be  murals  or  phy-ica,  of  hypochesia 
to  fects.  Mr  Sttwell  casts  a  lon^in^,  lin^erin^  look  upon  the 
age  when  the  rites  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
of  Confirmation,  were  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  the 
baptismal  service.  The  practice  of  admtnisteriiiif  the  holy 
Eucharist  to  infants  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  followin^r  con- 
siderations:— 'Our  animal  life  is  like  our  spiritual  life;  the 
'  nourishment  of  both  is  a  sacrament.  There  is  in  each  an  out- 
'  ward  sign  and  an  inward  powvr.'  A  sucking  child  ciinginif  to 
the  lireast  of  its  wet  nurse  is  compared  to  the  condition  of  a  young 
Christian  with  the  Church  fur  bit  nursing  mother.  I'he  sucking 
child  takes  '  from  the  hand  of  tho<ie  whom  God  has  set  to  f^uurd 

*  him,  the  mysterious  symboh  and  vehicles  in  which  the  vital 

*  sustenance  is  emboilied.     He  ini;orporates  these  with  him  in 

*  faith,  for   the  support  and   developfment   of  the  microcosm 

*  of  the  universe  of  his  material  frame,  the  church  of  his  body.' 
Upon  this  we  are  asked,  who,  duly  reflecting  on  this  analogy, 
'  will  dare  to  say  that  there  is  any  thing  strange  or  incongruous 

*  in  that  theory  of  ourapiritual  life  which  the  Church  pronoun- 

*  ced,  when,  immediately  the  germ  of  life  had  been  imparted,  she 
'  administered  new  sustenance  and  food  to  it  through  the  out- 

*  ward  emblems  of  bread  and  wine? — that  theory,  which  the 
'  Catholic  Church  at  this  day  retains,  though  with  a  dimmer 

*  apprehension  and  fainter  belief,  hut  which  a  modern  igno- 
'  ranee  has  rrjc;ctcd.     And  what  has  it  Hubstituted  instead?     A 

*  speculation   of  spiritual   vitality,  without  any  fresh  support 

*  analogous  to  the  reception  of  food.'  The  view  of  Confirmation 
is  equally  new.  It  belongs  to  the  branch  of  the  subject  which  Mr 
Sewell  calls  Christian  Politics.  Much  of  itssigniiicancy,itissai(l, 
depends  on  its  close  connexion  with  baptism.  *  It  appears  to  eon- 
'  tain  in  it  the  type  and  ^erm  of  the  social  prijwpleoj' the  Church, 

*  Bapusm  brings  as  as  individuals  into  union  with  Christ;  but 

*  something  else  is  wanted  to  express  that  union  with  Christ  can 
'  only  be  obtained  by  union  with  his  body,  the  Church.  *  *  The 
'  forms  of  this  ceremony  imply  that,  besides  -Almighty  God,  the 
'source  of  all  wisdom  and  power,  there  is  upon  earth  a  delegated 
■  power  in  the  person  of  His  Church  ;  that  to  this  delegated  min- 

*  ister  we  owe,  under  God,  not  only  the  beginning  of  the  moral 

*  and  spiritual  blessings  of  Christianity,  but  their  continuance  and 

*  confirmation.  *  *  *^  The  rite  is  adminutered  by  the  bishop, 
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'and  the  bishop  only ;  that,  as  the  Christian  in  confil'taation  »<• 

<  cognizes  his  allegiance  to  the  Church,  he  nay  Tecogniie  also  it« 
'true  monarchicaf  constitution.'  So  much  for  the  more  than 
renewal  of  the  old  cry — No  Bishop,  no  King. 

The  heathms,  it  is  said,  knew  little  of  prayer.  B«it  its  impAr- 
tance  in  a  Bystetn  of  ethics  is  conveyed  in  the  annoon cement, 
that  'all  the  precepts  and  |>rinciples  of  ethics  are  summed  up  in 
'  this  one  practice.  We  will  only  add — Good  news  for  morits 
and  hermits.     *  As  the  creed  was  given  to  the  b^twed  person 

*  before  he  was  bap^sed,  so  the  first  words  to  be  uttered  afterwards 

*  were  also  taught  him  in  tbe  Lord's  Prayer-  "  "  "  If  all  our 
'moral  duties  and  moral  relations,  as  well  as  our  physical  exist- 
'  ence,  depend  on  the  one  relation  between  man  and  God,  prayer 

<  — perpetual  and  universal  prayer — is  the  only  form  (?)  in  which 

*  snch  a  relation  can  be  acknowledged.' 

After  this  exposition  of  the  special  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
Church  in  connexion  with  Morals,  nobody  can  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  virtue,  by  its  very  definition,  is  necessarily  traced  up  to 
the  same  Bource.     '  Virtue  is  obedience  to  external  law.    *    *    * 

*  Every  thought  is  bad  which  is  erroneous,  and  every  thought  is 

*  erroneous  which  is  not  oonfiM'roBble  to  some  external  law  or  form, 
'  which  you  did  not  invent  yourself,  but  found  placed  over  you  by 
'a  superior  authority  ;  and  that  authority  emanating  from  <Sod. 
'  Every  positive  institution  is  thus  traced  up  to  God ;  and 
'  those  men  only  are  to  be  taken  as  our  gvide,  who  are  ap- 
'  pointed  by  God,  profess  to  deliver  God's  law,  and  found 
'their  whole  authority  on  His  commission.  •  ■  •  ■  When 
'  obedience  to  man,  as  to  the  appointed  minister  of  God,  is  made 
'  identical  with  obedience  to  God  himself,  as  it  is  in  all  right 
'  gtatemfnts  of  parental,  and  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  authority, 
'  the  whole  of  man's  moral  duties  are  brought  round  to  this  one 
'  simple  relation.  Virtae  is  made  intelligible  to  the  poorest 
'  capadty.'  The  witnesses  to  this  external  law  are  Parent, 
King,  and  Church;  but  parent  and  king  are  only  wiineeses  and 
representatives  of  God,  as  long  as  they  act  in  subordination  to 
tbe  Church  I 

Peculiar  rites  and  peculiar  knowledge  are  thus  presented  to 
our  acceptance.  Both  are  supposed  to  be  indispensable  alike  to 
our  goodness  and  our  salvation.  For  the  perfonnaace  of  the 
one,  and  for  tbe  attainment  of  the  other,  we  arc  further  suppo»> 
ed  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  clergy ;  and  our  state  of  de^ 
pendence  is  enforced  upon  us  in  a  aomewhat  alarming  tone.    '  If 

*  God  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  that  man  shall  be  his  inatni- 

<  inent  and  o^t  in  conveying  his  blessings  to  mankind,  and  we 
'  choooe  to  slight  and  despise  maa,  and  insist  on  c««nniunoatisg 
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*  nitk  Goi,  ^e  sovereign  of  the  unirerae,  without  the  interven* 
'  tion  of  faU  ministers — to  hope  for  blessings  from  other  channels 
'  invented  by  ourselves — to  intrude  on  Him  without  introduction 
'or  permission — may  it  not  be  that  our  very  worship  may  be- 
'  come  a  pro&natioo,  and  our  prayers  be  turned  into  a  curse  ?' 

Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  tbo 
Cburcb — how  far  they  are  proved  or  not—and  in  whatever  de- 
crree  he  may  or  may  not  shrink  from  the  thought  of  takine  upon 
himself  his  own  responsibilities,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  an 
EnglishmaB  must  be  mad  indeed,  not  to  be  upon  bis  guard 
against  Mr  Sewell  and  his  friends.  We  have  notice  served 
upon  us  in  time  of  the  forbearance  which  we  are   to   expect. 

*  When  the    Ciiurcli,  as  it  once  did,  stood  before^  men   in   its 

*  full  stature,  bearing  upon  it  all  the  features. and  insignia  of  a 
'  diviDelycoDStiluted  power  and  ambassador  of  God,  andacknow- 

*  ledged  as  such  by  all  that  was  wise  and  great  among  men,  to 
'  dilute  her  word  was  )be  mark  of  a  presuming  and  rebellious 
'  spirit,  and  deserved  little  more  tlian  chastisement.  But  in  these 
'  present  days,  her  power  humbled,  her  body  mutilated,  her  voice 

*  struck  dumb,  her  history  unknown,  her  noblest  faculties  torpid 
'  witli  disease,  ber  name  a  byword  among  the  naiions,  we  may 

*  well  pardon  the  man  who  asks  for  some  proof  of  her  assertions. 

*  Doubt  is  no  longer  a  self-evident  offence  against  humility  and 

*  trustfulness.  It  is  to  be  pitied  more  than  punished.  And  un- 
'  til  the  Church  has  once  more  put  forth  her  strength,  arrayed 
'  herself  in  her  real  attributes  of  power,  and  made  her  claims 

*  known  and  felt  throughout  the  world,  she  has  no  right  whatever 

*  to  complain  of  those  who  look  upon  her  suspiciously,  or  even 
'  with  alarm.'  What  should  we  say  if  we  heard  such  language 
from  Salamanoa,  or  Maynooth? 

We  have  given  more  space  to  Mr  Sewell's  presumptuous  hal- 
lucinations than  we  at  first  intended.  But  we  found  that,  if  we 
were  to  notice  the  book  at  all,  this  would  be  necessary.  For  the 
mind  exhibited  in  it  appears  so  marvellously  strange,  that  we 
were  satis&ed,  as  we  went  on,  that  we  should  not  be  believed  to 
be  representing  fairly  Christian  morals,  as  taught  at  Oxford,  if 
we  did  not  give  a  number  of  passages  in  the  author's  words. 
It  wouU  take  up  fully  as  much  more  space  were  we  to  extract 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  hundred  incidental  absurdities  with 
which  the  volume  swarms.  We  will  only  give  a  specimen  or 
two. 

'  The  property  which  gives  unity  to  plurality  is  the  real  ex- 

*  ternal  quality  in  an  act  to  which  we  apply  the  term  good.    .    . 

*  It  is  this  quality,  in  fine,  which  produces  in  us  the  internal  sen- 
'  Mtion  of  heat.'     '  Every  indiridual  Christian,  (perhaps  it  may 
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*  be  «aid  that  ereiy  man  in  the  wor1tiii(rs  of  his  intetlect,)  rea- 
'  lizeB  in  his  own  mind  the  f&tX  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  ao 
'  Unity   in   Trinity.'     .     .     '   It  seems  inipottsihle  that  a  bad 

*  man  should  ever  act  wilfiilly.  .  .  .  Unless  man  nets  at  the 
'  representative  and  delegate  of  God,  as  doin^r  God's  will,  be 

*  must  act  wrongly.  Perhaps  we  may  say  rather,  he  cannot  act 
'  at  all ;  but  ouf^nt  rather  to  he  considered  as  the  unconscious 

*  minister  of  some  other  power,  probably  a  power  of  eril.     ,    . 

*  Men  nho  are  absorbed  in  physical  or  metaphysical  science,  or 

*  in  mathematics,  such  men  are  in  the  sight  of  Scriptute  the 

*  roostimmoral.    .    -  Arewequiteawareoithereal  difficulty  and 

*  mystery  contained  in  the  fact  of  a  covenant  between  Gud  and 

*  man  ?  .    .    .  A  covenant  implies  two  independent  agrnts.     It 

*  implies  also  another  fact  more  wonderful.  I'hese  two  indepen- 
<  dent  agents  in  it  must  also  be  mutually  dependent.    ...    It 

*  may  be  that  all  the  hierarchy  of  heaven  are  so  formed  that  they 

*  move  as  a  mighty  machine.     But  the  relation  of  man  to  Gnd, 

*  even  in  man's  corruptible  and  fallen  state,  is  far  higher.  It  is 
■the  relation  of  tyro  mighty  potentates,  capable  of  making  a 

*  treaty,  and  binding  each  other  by  mutual  conditions.      Tne 

*  language  is  very  awful ;  hut  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  truth. 
'  If  Ihuve  the  power  of  thwarting  the  desiirns  of  God,  of  mar- 
'  ring  his  creation,  of  disobeying  his  laws,  I  am,  so  far,  an  inde- 
'  pendent  sovereign,  and  a  sovereign  of  vast  power,  for  it  is  a 

*  power  reaching  to  the  will  of  God  himself.'  Well  may  this 
misguided  man  say,  that  his  language  is  sometimes  '  very  awful.' 

Mr  (ieweU's  account  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  is  very 
different  from  the  parableof  the  good  Samaritan.  '  None,  Ktricily 
'  speaking,  possesM  that  spontaneity  which  entitleii  them  to  be 
'  considered  as  perstms,  except  such  as  are  acting  under  the 

*  inspiration  of  God,  and  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
'  All  others  we  must  regard  as  machines,  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
■  raise  into  personality,  by  communicating  to  them  the  xptrit 

*  of  God;   and  whicn  are  worthless   and   puni>haMe   if  they 

*  reject  the  communication,  but  which,  oimply  as  machines,  cud 
'neither  excite  nor  cinim  any  moral  affection  or  duty.  Apart 
'  from  the  command  of  God,  however  signified,  neither  king, 
'  parent,  friend,  or  fellow-creature,  has  a  well-founded  title  to  our 

*  respect  or  love.'  From  the  passage  last  cited,  it  will  readily  be 
believed,  that  Mr  Sewell  has  little  scruple  in  breaking  the  vials 
of  bis  wrath  over  the  heads  of  all  who  differ  from  him.  We 
need  hardly  say,  that  his  list  includes  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able names  in   English  history,   *  during  the  unhsppy  period 

*  of  the  last   two  centuries.'      It  is  perhaps  equally  n«Hlless 
lion,  that    his   scorn    b^na    with   Queen    Eliubeth 
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and  the  Reformation,  and  swells  and  darkens,  nntil  language 
Beemg  almtwt  to  refuse  to  do  his  bidding,  and  to  choke  bim  in  the 
Htterance  of  it,  when  he  has  to  siieak  of  the  generation  among 
whom  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  living.  We  will  not  quote 
any  of  these  passages.  Why  need  laymen  know  the  bitterness 
which  divines  can  put  into  Christian  morals  P  and  what  harm  can 
come  (o  Doddridge,  Locke,  and  Milton,  from  a  whole  university 
of  Sewells?  Zeal  without  humanity,  talents  without  sense, 
thoughts  connected  by  tricks  of  the  imagination,  instead  of  by 
the  steps  of  reason,  have  never  yet  done  much  for  the  service  of 
mankind. 

While  reviewing  this  book,  we  have  more  than  once  thrown  it 
aside,  from  a  feeling  of  humiliation  in  the  Employment.  Tfae 
author,  in  the  statement  of  his  case,  had  made  it  so  absurd  and 
offensive,  that  there  was  little  left  for  cnticism   to  do.      Bat  a 

Production  of  this  kind,  proceeding  from  the  Professor  of  Moral 
'hilosophy  at  Oxford,  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  passed  lightly 
over.  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  what  is  the  place  in  Edu- 
cation, in  the  Church,  and  in  general  Politics,  which  Oxford  af- 
fects to  hold.  When  I^eke  (whom  Mr  Bewell  never  mentions 
but  to  abuse  him)  was  pressird  to  follow  up  his  Enaay  on  the 
Human   Undergtandiiig  wiih  an  Essay  on  Aloraig,  he  replied : 

*  Did  the  world  want  a  rule,  there  would  be  no  work  so  neees- 

*  sary  nor  so  commendable.     But  the  Gospel  contains  so  perfect 

*  a  body  of  ethics  that  Reason  may  be  excused  from  that  en- 
'  quiry,  since  she  may  find  man's  duty  dearer  and  easier  in  Re> 
'  velation  than  in  herself.'  Light  and  darkness  certainly  cannot 
be  more  opposite  than  the  book  which  would  have  been  written 
by  Locke,  and  that  whii;h  has  been  written  hy  Mr  Sewell.  What 
is,  indeed,  the  element  which  in  his  life  and  teaching  Christ  has 
added  unto  Morals?  What  is  it  that  the  best  of  us  aspire  to 
learn  from  the  ennoliling  precepts  of  Christianity,  from  its  great 
encouragements,  from  its  touching  voice  of  patience  and  of 
charity,  from  its  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace?  Yet, 
what  are  the  elements  which  not  only  predominate,  but  are  in 
truth  theCxclusive  elements,  elaborated  out  of  it  in  the  crucible  of 
Mr  iiewell?  The  Gospel,  the  book  of  glad  tidings,  is  turned 
into  a  book  of  Spiritual  Magic,  and  of  et-'clesiastical  domination. 
The  days,  however,  of  the  black  art  are  over,  in  any  form  of  it. 
Selden  has  quaintly  said: — 'There  never  was  a  merry  world 

*  sincetheFairies  left  dancing,  and  the  Parson  left  conjuring.  The 

*  opinion  of  the  latter  kept  thieves  in  awe,  and  did  as  much  good 

*  in  a  country  as  a  justice  of  peace.*  But  the  man  must  be  more 
of  a  coiijurer  than  Mr  Sewel!,  who  is  to  persuade  the  Englisli 
nation  that  Christianity  and  Churcii  Oovemroent  are  one  and  the 
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sane  thing.  O'CDnnetl  begins  hi*  letter  to  the  E^rl  of  Shrews- 
bary  with  an  oM  saying — *  the  greatest  enemy  to  religion  is  a 
*  pievs  fooJ.'  We  have  no  meant  of  knowing  any  thing  for  or 
against  the  piety  of  Mr  Sewell ;  aiwl  he  is  certainly  no  fool,  in 
the  seme  in  which  that  ancourteous  monosyllable  is  usually  un- 
derstood. But  there  cannot  easily  be  a  greater  wrong  and  vio- 
lence done  to  Keligion,  than  to  tell  us,  that,  to  be  really  Chris- 
tians, we  tnnst  bold  our  moral  and  intellectual  natures,  our  hearts 
and  consciences  and  understandings,  upon  no  better  title  thfui  the 
existence  of  a  Church  of  Apostolical  succession,  the  votes  of  a 
Council  or  a  Convocation,  and  the  spiritual  guidance  which  we 
may  happen  to  receive  from  the  ministrations  or  the  teadting  of 
our  Parish  Priest.  Men  have  been  often  toM  before  that  St 
Peter  kept  the  doors  of  Heaven,  and  that  without  the  good 
word  of  the  Clergy  nobody  would  ever  get  there.  Terns  of  Com- 
munion, and  terms  of  Salvation,  we  have  got  accustomed  to  see 
put  together;  and  we  must  bear  it  as  best  we  can.  Accordingly, 
if  this  bad  been  one  of  the  ordinary  iinpertinendes  of  theologiuos, 
we  should  have  neither  made  n«r  meddled  in  it.  But  morals  are 
another  matter ;  and  we  are  not  as  yet  disposed  to  bear  so  meekly, 
on  the  mere  authority  of  the  Chair  at  O.tford,  the  impositioit  of  a 
Moral  Law,  more  oppressive  than  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  little 
less  incredible  than  the  Pagan  superstitions,  from  which  it  is  our 
blessing  that  Christianity  relieved  us.  Mr  Sewell  has  fortunately 
defined  his  Chorch  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
he  ever  should  be  able  to  identify  its  e.^istence.  But  were  it 
otherwise,  and  eould  he  make  out,  as  an  historical  fact,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  Church,  he  would  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
posubility  of  proving  any  of  the  consequences,  which,  under  tb« 
fumes  of  a  heated  fancy,  son>e  ill-digested  learning,  and  a  con- 
tagious neighbourhood,  he  has  incorporated  with  nis  imaginary 
fact.  The  Right  of  Private  Judgment  was  the  great  prise  fought 
for  at  the  Reformation.  It  was  won  at  the  cost  of  many  evils, 
but  was  fairly  worth  them  all.  And,  at  all  events,  Mr  Sewelt 
may  make  sure  of  this  :  If  Protestants  are  called  upon  to  surren- 
der it  to  Church  authority,  the  bosom  of  the  Church  in  whioh 
they  will  lie  down  for  a  false  unity,  and  false  repose,  will  be 
neither  the  Church  of  England  nor  that  of  Mr  Sewell. 
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Art.    Vni. — Amtrican  Notet  for  General   Circulalion,      hj 
Charlks  Dickbns.     2  vols.  8vo.     LoiKk>n:  1842. 

^T^ravbllkrb  shoulil  be  well-instructed  and  con«cientiaus  men, 
-''  for  the  reputation  of  nations  is  in  their  bands.  Lawyers, 
Physicians,  and  Clergymen,  must  pass  their  examinations,  and 
receive  their  credentials,  hefore  they  can  give  opinions  which  the 
public  ara  authorized  to  confide  in ;  but  for  a  man  who  has  been 
where  no  man  eNehasbeen,  it  is  enough  if  ha  can  write — spelling, 
punctuation,  and  syntax,  will  be  furnished  by  his  publisher ;  and 
there  is  no  Continent  so  lar^e  but  he  can  pronounce  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  its  laws,  government,  and  manners,  with  an  authority 
which  few  Professors  enjoy.  If  there  beany  Englishman  living  who 
has  smuggled  himself  through  the  interior  of  China,  ascertained 
the  colour  of  the  Emperor's  eyes  and  beard,  eluded  the  ofBcers  of 
jusdce,  and  escaped  from  bowstring  and  bastinado  down  the 
river  Yang-tse- Kiang,  now  is  his  time  for  a  book  on  China  and 
the  Chinese.  For  three  months  to  come,  he  will  be  an  absolute 
authority  on  all  the  internal  affairs  of  'a  third  of  the  human 
'  race.'  Every  body  will  read  his  book,  and  every  body  will 
believe  alt  he  says.  But  he  must  not  lose  his  tide ;  if  he  let  any 
body  get  the  start  of  him,  his  authority  will  go  for  little  more 
than  it  is  worth — unless  he  be  able,  not  only  to  write,  but  to 
write  the  more  readable  book ;  for  it  may  be  generally  observed, 
that  where  we  have  conflicting  accounts  of  a  foreign  country, 
the  opinion  which  carries  the  nay  is  not  that  of  the  person  who 
has  taken  most  pains,  or  had  the  best  opportunities,  or  is  best 
qualilied,  by  education  and  natural  ability,  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment, but  that  of  the  most  agreeable  writer. 

We  say  this  only  of  the  '  reading  public '  in  general.  Very 
many,  no  doubt,  there  are  amongst  us  of  whom  it  is  not  true. 
Very  many  there  are,  who  are  more  particular  about  the  forma- 
tion of  their  opinions  on  such  matters — who  hold  it  to  be  not 
foolish  only,  but  wrong,  to  let  false  impressions  settle  in  the 
mind ;  and  who,  remembering  that  a  few  weeks'  residence  among 
strangers  will  not  qualify  a  man  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
Nations  and  Governments,  whose  opinion  nobody  would  ask  on 
the  working  of  the  Poor  Lakv  or  the  Corporation  Act  in  his 
own  parish,  require  somte  better  assurance  of  the  worth  of  a 
traveller's  judgment  before  they  will  lake  the  character  of  a 
Continent  from  his  representation.  With  such  fastidious  read- 
ers, in  entering  upbn  a  hook  of  travels,  to  learn  something 
of  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  writer  is  a  primary 
object.     Usfortunately,  printed  books  having  do  physiognomy, 
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but  bein^  all  alike  plausible,  it  is  an  object  scarcely  attainable; 
except  wbere  the  writer  has  the  rare  art  of  impresstn)^  his  cliani^ 
ter  upon  his  composition,  or  where  be  has  alreaily  written  on 
matters  which  others  underotand.  It  is  on  ihis  account  that 
we  have  looked  forward  with  considerable  interest  to  a  work 
on  America  by  Mr  Dickens ;— not  as  a  man  whose  views  on  such 
a  subject  were  likely  to  have  any  conclusive  value,  but  ait  orte 
with  whom  the  public  is  personally  acquainted  through  his 
former  works.  We  all  know  '  Bo»,'  though  we  may  not  have 
seen  bis  face.  We  know  what  he  thinks  ubout  affairs  at  home, 
with  which  we  are  all  convemant — about  poor-laws  and  rich- 
laws,  elections,  schools,  courts  of  justice,  magistrates,  police- 
men, cab-driver«,  and  bousf breakers — matters  whioh  lie  round 
about  us,  and  which  we  Salter  ourselves  we  anderttand  as  well 
as  he.  We  know,  therefore,  what  to  infer  from  his  pictures  of 
society  abroad  ;  what  weight  to  attribute  to  his  representations ; 
with  what  caution  and  allowance  to  entertain  them.  If  bin  bouk 
abound  in  broad  pictures  of  social  absurdities  and  vulgsritieSj 
we  know  that  his  tendency  in  that  direction  is  so  strong,  that, 
though  possessing  sources  of  far  finer  and  deeper  humour,  be 
can  hardly  refrain  from  indulging  it  to  excess.  If  he  draw 
bitter  pictures  of  harsh  jailers  and  langitiiihing  prisoners,  we 
know  ihal  his  sympathy  for  human  suffering  sometimes  betrays 
him  into  an  unjust  antipathy  to  those  who^e  duty  it  is  to  carry 
into  effect  the  severities  of  justice.  We  know,  in  short,  where 
we  may  trust  his  judgment,  where  we  must  take  it  with  caution, 
and  where  we  may  neglect  it. 

Mr  Dickens  has  many  qualities  which  make  his  testimony,  as 
a  passing  observer  in  a  strange  country,  unusually  valuable,  A 
truly  genial  nature ;  an  unweariable  spirit  of  observation,  quick- 
ened by  continual  exercise;  an  inUmate  acquaintance  with  the 
many  varieties  of  life  and  character  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
large  cities ;  a  clear  eye  to  see  through  the  surface  and  false 
disguises  of  things;  a  desire  to  see  things  truly;  a  respect  for 
the  human  soul,  and  the  genuine  face  ana  voice  of  nature,  under 
whatever  disadvantage  ot  person,  situation,  or  repute  in  the 
world ;  a  mind  which,  if  it  he  too  much  to  call  it  originul  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  yet  UNes  always  its  own  eyes,  and 
applies  itself  to  see  the  object  before  it  take«  the  impression — to 
understand  the  case  before  it  passes  judgment ;  a  wide  range  of 
sympathy,  moreover — with  sweetness  and  a  certain  steady  self- 
reKpect,  which  keeps  the  spirit  clear  from  perturbations,  and  free 
to  receive  an  untroubled  image ; — a  mind,  in  short,  which  moves 
with  freedom  and  pleasure  in  a  wider  world  than  has  been 
thrown  open  to  the  generality  of  men.     This  bappy  combina- 
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tion  of  rare  qualitieii,  which  Mr  Dickena'a  previous  works  ahow 
that  he  pos'^esi^en,  woulH  Heem  to  qualify  bim,  in  some  respecls,  be- 
yond any  English  traveller  that  has  yet  written  about  the  United. 
States, — if  not  to  discuss  the  political  prospects  of  that  country, 
or  to  draw  comparisons  between  monarchical  and  republican  insU- 
tutionn,  yet  to  receive  and  reproduce,  far  the  information  of  tlie 
British  public,  a  just  image  of  its  existing  social  condition.  To 
balance  these,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  labours 
under  some  considerable  disadvantages.  His  education  must 
have  been  desultory,  and  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  train  bim  to 
haliits  of  grave  and  solid  speculation.  A  young  man,  a  satirist 
both  by  profession  and  by  humour,  whose  studies  have  lain  al- 
most exclusively  among  the  odd  characters  in  the  odd  corners  of 
London,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  the  systematic 
cultivation  of  his  powers,  or  indeed  to  have  been  aware  of  them, 
unlit  they  were  revealed  to  bim  by  a  sudden  blaze  of  popularity 
wbich  would  have  turned  a  weaker  head — who  bas  since  been 
constantly  occupied  in  his  own  peculiar  field  of  fiction  and  hu- 
mour — how  can  he  have  acquired  the  knowicHge  and  the  specu-' 
lative  powers  necessary  for  estimating  the  character  of  a  great 
people,  placed  in  circumstances  not  only  strange  to  him,  but 
new  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  or  the  working  of  institutioas 
which  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  their  hour  of  trial  not  yet  come — 
in  their  present  state  resembling  nothing  by  the  analogy  of  which 
their  tendency  and  final  scope  may  be  guessed  at  ?  Should  he 
wander  into  prophecies  or  philosophic  speculations,  it  is  clear  that 
such  a  guide  must  be  followed  with  considerable  distrust.  IIow^ 
indeed,  can  his  opinions  be  taken  without  abatement  and  allow- 
ance, even  in  that  which  belongs  more  expecially  to  his  own  pro* 
rince — the  aspect  and  character  of  society  as  it  exists?  As  a 
comic  satirist,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  caricature,  it  has  been 
his  business  to  observe  society  in  its  irr^ularities  and  incongrui- 
ties, not  in  the  sum  and  total  result  of  ils  operation ;  a  habit 
which,  even  in  scenes  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  can  hardly 
be  indulged  without  disturbing  the  judgment;  and  whii;h,  among 
strange  men  and  manners,  may  easily  mislead  the  fancy  heynna 
tbe  power  of  tbe  most  vigilant  uoders^nding  to  set  it  right-  It  is 
the  nature  of  an  Englishman  to  think  every  thing  ridiculous  which 
contrasts  wiih  what  he  has  been  used  to;  and  it  costs  some  effort 
of  liis  reflective  and  imaginative  powers  to  make  him  feet  that 
the  idnurdity  is  in  himnelf,  and  not  in  the  thing  he  sees.  In  a 
strange  country,  where  the  conventional  manners  and  regula- 
tions of  society  are  not  tbe  same  as  in  England,  every  room 
and  every  street  must  teem  with  provocations  to  ihis  kind  of 
wnusemeut,  which  will  keep  a  good-humoured  English  tra- 
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veller,  of  average  refleetive  powers,  in  contianal  laogbter. 
And  though  Mr  Dickens  knows  better,  it  is  too  mock  to 
expect  of  him  that  he  should  have  always  acted  upon  hia 
better  knowledge ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  he  bad 
his  character  as  an  amusing  writer  to  keep  up.  The  obligation 
which  he  undoubtedly  lies  under  to  keep  his  readers  well  enter- 
tained, (failing  which,  any  book  by  '  Boz-'  would  be  aniversally 
denounced  as  a  catchpenny,)  must  have  involved  him  in  many 
temptations  quite  foreign  to  his  business  as  an  impartial  observer; 
for  any  man  who  would  resolutely  abstain  from  seeing  things  in 
false  lights,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  forego  half  bis  triumphs 
as  awit,  Andvt'ce  versd.  Even  his  habits  as  a  writer  of  fiction 
must  have  been  against  him;  for  such  a  man  will  always  be 
tempted  to  study  society,  with  a  view  to  gather  suggestions  and 
materials  for  his  creative  faculty  to  work  upon,  rather  than  simply 
to  consider  and  understand  it.  The  author  of  '  Pidcwick '  will 
study  the  present  as  our  historical  novelists  study  the  past — to 
find  not  what  it  is,  but  what  he  can  make  of  it. 

It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  Mr  Dickens's 
claims  to  attention,  that  the  study  of  America  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  bis  primary  object  in  going,  nor  his  main  business  while 
there.  He  went  out,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  as  a  kind  of  mis- 
sionary in  the  cause  of  International  Copyright ;  with  the  design 
of  persuading  the  American  public  (for  it  was  the  public  to  which 
'  he  seems  to  have  addressed  himself)  to  abandon  their  present 
privilege,  of  enjoying  the  produce  of  all  the  literary  industry  of 
Great  Britain  without  paying  for  it; — an  excellent  recommen- 
dation, the  adaption  of  which  would,  no  doubt,  in  the  end  prov« 
a  vast  national  benefit.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  as  it  cannot 
be  carried  into  effect,  except  by  taxing  the  very  many  who  read 
for  the  benefit  of  the  very  few  who  write,  and  the  present  for  the 
benefit  of  the  future — to  attempt  to  get  it  adopted  by  a  legisla- 
ture over  which  thewill  of  the  many  ms  any  paramount  influence, 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  arduous,  if  not  an  altogether  hopeless 
enterprise.  In  this  arduous,  if  not  hopeless  enterprise,  Mr 
Dickens,  having  once  engaged  himself,  must  be  presumed,  during 
the  short  period  of  hia  visit,*  to  have  chiefly  occupied  bis  thoughts; 
therefore  the  gathering  of  materialB  for  a  book  about  America 
must  be  regarded  as  a  subordinate  and  incidental  task — the  pro- 
duce of  such  hours  as  he  could  spare  from  his  main  employment. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  this,  the  primary  object  of  hi< 
visit,  he  decidedly  failed  ;  a  circumstance  (nut  unimporiant  when 
we  are  considering  bis  portion  and  opportunities  as  an  observer 
of  manners  in  a  strange  country)  to  which  we  draw  attention, 
the  rather  because  Mr  Dickens  makes  no  allusion 'to  it  himself. 
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A  man  may  read  the  volumes  through  without  knowing  diat  the 
queetioR  uf  International  Copyright  has  ever  been  railed  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic 

Our  catalogue  of  cautions  and  drawbacks  grows  long ;  but 
there  is  yet  another  point  to  which,  as  it  does  not  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  book  itself,  we  must  advert.  Though  Mr  Dickens 
does  not  tell  us  of  it,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  throughout  his 
stay  in  the  United  States  he  was  besic-gtd  bf  the  whole  host 
of  lion-hunters,  whose  uame  in  that  land  of  lilierty  and  equality 
is  legion.  In  England,  we  preserve  our  lions :  to  be  admitted 
to  the  sight  of  one,  except  on  j>ublic  occasions,'  is  a  privilege 
granted  only  to  the  select.  Persons  of  a  certain  distinction  in 
the  tashioaabie  world  are  alone  licensed  to  exhibit  him  j  and  the 
exhibition  is  open  to  tho^e  only  whom  such  distinguished  persons 
may  choose  to  honour  by  admission.  In  America,  (always  ex- 
cepting a  skin  of  the  right  colour,)  the  pursuit  of  this  kind  of 
game  requires  no  qualification  whatever;  for  though  society 
seems  to  form  itself  there,  ju-it  as  it  does  with  us,  into  a  series  of 
circles,  self-distinguished  and  excluded  one  from  the  other,  yet 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  generally  acknowledged  sctde 
of  social  dignity.  Each  circle  may  assert  its  own  pretensions, 
and  act  upon  them ;  but  they  are  not  binding  upon  the  rest. 
One  citizen  may  not  choose  to  dine  with  another,  just  as  one 
party  may  refuse  to  act  with  another  in  politics;  but  they  are 
not  the  less  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  In  the  eye  of  the  law 
and  of  the  universe,  a  citizen  is  a  citizen,  and,  as  such,  has  a 
right  to  do  the  honours  of  his  country  to  a  stranger ;  and  though 
there  are,  doubtless,  many  circles  in  which  the  stranger  is  pitied 
for  having  to  receive  such  promiscuous  attentions,  there  ia  none 
which  seems  to  consider  itself  excluded  from  the  privilege  of 
offering  them.  Of  the  evils  which  necessarily  beset  a  man  whom 
every  body  is  eager  to  see,  this  is  a  very  serious  aggravation. 
In  London,  his  condition  is  bad  enough ;  for  the  attentions 
which  are  prompted,  not  by  respect,  hut  by  this  prurient  cario- 
sity, must  always  be  troublesome  and  thankless.  But,  in  Ame- 
rica, the  whole  population  turns  out,  and  the  hunted  animal  haa 
no  escape.  The  popularity  of  Mr  Diclceus's  works  is  said  to  be 
even  greater  there  than  it  is  at  home.  Copies  are  circulated 
through  all  corners  of  the  land  at  a  tenth  of  the  native  cost ; 
readers,  therefore,  are  ten  times  as  numerous.  The  curiosity  to 
see  him,  hear  him,  and  touch  him,  was  accordingly  uoivenal ; 
and  (if  we  may  trust  current  report)  his  time  must  have  been 
passed  in  one  continual  levee.  It  was  not  merely  the  profusloD 
of  ho^)itable  oSeis — the  orowd  of  callers  that  besieged  ois  lodg- 
ings— the  critidsms  upon  his  person — and  the  regular  anaounoe- 
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ment  of  bU  movements  in  the  newspapers,  that  indicated  this  in- 
tense feeling.  But  if  he  wuliied  in  the  street,  he  was  followed ; 
if  he  went  ti>  the  pliiy,  he  had  to  pass  through  a  lane  formed  by 
'  rows  of  uncovered  citizens ;  if  he  took  his  seat  in  the  railway 
'  car  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  of  starting,  the  idlers  ia 
the  neighbourhood  came  about  bim,  and  fell  to  discussing 
bis  personal  appearance ;  if  be  sat  in  his  room,  boys  from 
1  the  street  came  in  to  look  at  him,  and  from  the  window 
i  beckoned  their  companions  to  follow,  (V'ol.  i.  p.  277;)  if 
he  took  the  wings  ol  the  evening,  and  fled  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  K^ograpny,  even  there  bis  notoriety  pursued  bim.  As 
be  lay  reading  in  a  steam-boat,  between  Sandusky  and  Buffalo, 
he  was  startled  by  a  whisper  in  his  ear — (which  came,  however, 
from  the  adjoining  cabin,  and  was  not  addressed  to  bim) — '  Boz 
is  on  board  still,  my  dear.'  Again,  after  a  pause,  (complain- 
initly,)  '  Buz  keeps  himself  very  close.'  And  once  more,  after 
a  long  interval  of  silence,  *  I  suj'pose  that  Boz  will  be  writing 
a  book  by  and  by,  and  putting  all  our  names  in  it.'  This  is 
the  very  misery  of  King*,  who  can  enjoy  no  privacy,  nor  ever 
see  the  natural  face  of  the  world  they  live  in,  hut  gee  only  their 
own  importance  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the  gaping  crowd  that 
surrounds  them.  We  set  down  the  circumstance  among  Mr 
Dickens's  most  serious  disadvantages — not  because  we  suppose 
bis  judgment  to  have  been  biassed  by  it,  for  he  has  too  much 
sense  to  be  gratified  by  this  kind  of  homage,  and  too  much 
good-nature  tu  take  it  unkindly  ;  but  because  it  must  have  pre- 
vented bim  from  seeing  society  in  its  natural  condition :  it  must 
hav»  presented  the  New  World  to  his  eyes  undt^r  circumstances 
of  disturbance,  which  brought  an  undue  proportion  of  the  sedi- 
ment to  the  surface,  and  thereby  made  his  position  as  an  obser- 
ver very  unfavourable.  In  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  and 
in  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  tlie  lowest,  the  curiosity 
which  follows  the  steps  of  every  much-talked-of  man  is  essentially 
vulgar ;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  can  bardly  fail  to  leave  upon 
the  mind  of  the  sufferer  an  undue  impressiun  of  disgust. 

Such  being  our  opinion  of  Mr  Dickens's  faculties  and  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  we  expected  from  him  a  book,  not  with* 
out  Urge  defects  both  positive  and  negative,  but  containing 
some  substantial  and  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  this  most  interesting  country — interesting 
not  only  for  the  indissoluble  connexion  of  its  interests  with  our 
own,  but  likewise  as  the  quarter  from  whith  we  must  look  for 
light  on  the  great  question  of  these  times. —  What  is  to  become 
of  Democracy,  and  how  is  it  to  be  dealt  wiib  ?  We  cannot  say 
■  that  our  expectations  are  justified  by  the  result.     But  though 
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the  book  IS  said  to  have  giren  g^eat  offence  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  we  cannot  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  it. 

To  us  it  appears  ihat  Mr  Dickens  deserves  f{reaE  praise  for 
the  care  with  which  he  has  avoided  all  offen^ive  topics,  and 
abstained  from  amu-ing  his  readera  at  the  expense  of  his  enter- 
tainers; and  if  we  had  an  account  of  the  temptations  in  this  kind 
which  he  has  resisted,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  reserve  and  self- 
control  which  he  has  exercised,  would  appear  scarcely  less  than 
faeroical.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  say  that  his  book 
throws  any  new  light  on  his  subject.  He  has  done  little  more 
than  confide  to  the  public,  what  should  have  been  a  series  of 
Letters  for  the  entertainment  of  his  private  friends.  Very 
agreeable  and  amusing  Letters  tfaey  would  have  been;  and  as 
such,  had  they  been  posthumously  published,  would  have  been  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure.  As  it  is,  in  the  middle  of  our  amuse- 
ment at  the  graphic  sketches  of  life  and  manners,  the  ludicrous  in- 
cidents, the  wayside  conversations  about  nothing,  so  happily  told, 
and  the  lively  remarks  with  which  these  '  Notes'  abound — in  the 
middle  of  our  respect  for  the  tone  of  good  sense  and  good  hu- 
mour which  runs  through  ihem — and  in  Hpite  of  a  hi^h  apprecia- 
tion of  the  gentlemanly  feeling  which  ha^  induced  him  to  refrain 
from  all  personal  allusions  and  criticisms;  and  for  the  modesty 
which  has  kept  him  silent  on  so  manysubjects,  concerning  which 
most  persons  in  the  same  situation  (not  being  reminded  of  the 
worthlessness  of  their  opinions  by  the  general  inattention  of  man- 
kind to  what  they  say)  are  betrayed  into  the  delivery  of  oracles, 
.—in  the  middle  of  all  this,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  we 
should  have  respected  Mr  Dickens  more  if  he  haa  kept  his 
book  to  himself;  if  he  liad  been  so  far  dissatisfied  with  these 
'American  Notes'  as  to  shrink  from  the  'general  circulation' 
of  them;  if  he  had  felt  unwilling  to  stand  by  and  see  them 
trumpeted  to  all  corners  of  the  earth  —quoted  and  criticized  in 
every  newspaper — passing  through  edition  after  edition  in 
England — and  settling  in  clouds  of  sixpenny  copies  all  over  the 
United  States.  That  he  had  nothing  better  to  say  is  no  reproach 
to  him.  He  had  much  to  say  about  International  Copyright, 
and  that,  we  doubt  not,  was  well  worth  having;  we  only  wish 
it  had  been  heard  with  more  favour.  But,  having  nothing  better 
to  say,  why  say  any  thing?  To  us  it  seems  to  imply  a  want  of 
respect  either  for  himself  or  for  his  subject,  that  he  should  bo 
thus  prompt  to  gratify  the  prominent  public  appetite  for  no- 
velty, by  bringing  the  fruits  of  his  mind  into  the  market  unripe. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  In  reputation,  so  easy  and 
abundant  a  writer  will  suffer  little  from  an  occasional  mistake. 
Though  thb  book  should  only  live  till  New- Year's  day,  it  wiU 
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have  lived  lonff  enough  for  hU  fame ;  for  on  that  (lay  we  observe 
that  he  is  hinaaelf  to  come  forth  again  in  a  series  of  Monthly 
Numbers — so  that  none  but  himself  will  be  his  extinguisher.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  a  cant^idate  far  '  general  circulation,'  it  standi 
before  uB  for  judgment,  and  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  its 
deserts. 

Concerning  America  in  her  graver  aspects,  ve  have  alrea<iy 
said  that  it  does  not  add  much  to  our  ezistiag  stock  of  in- 
formation. In  cemprehensivenesa,  completeness,  and  solidity^ 
the  fruits  of  a  judicial  temper,  patient  and  persevering  obser- 
vation, and  a  mind  accustomed  to  questions  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment, it  is  not  to  be  compared  lo  the  work  endiled  *  Men  antl 
Manners  in  America,'  by  the  author  of  Cyril  Thornton.'  Any 
one  who  is  curious  about  the  state  of  things  in  that  country^ 
and  wishes  to  form  some  idea  of  its  real  condition,  should  ra- 
ther look  there  for  it,  than  here.  There  he  will  find  th^  mat- 
ter discussed  and  illustrated;  here  he  will  find  little  more  than' 
a  loose  record  of  the  travelling  impressions  of  Mr  Dickens, 
Still,  even  this  is  not   without  its  value.      To  know  the  im- 

[iression  made  by  the  first  aspect  of  a  country  upon  a  mind 
ike  his,  is  to  know  something  of  the  country  itself.  The  good 
things  he  has  been  able  to  say,  and  the  good  stories  he  has  met 
with  ill  his  tr.ivels,  are  things  of  less  real  interest,  though  a  good 
deal  more  eiitertuiuing.  Good  stories  grow  wild  in  all  liocieties; 
no  man  who  can  tell  one  when  found,  had  ever  any  difficulty  So 
finding  one  to  tell.  Sketches  of  odd  characters,  specimens  of 
the  slang  of  coachmen  and  porters,  ludicrous  incidents,  pictu- 
resque groups,  whimsical  phrases,  or  such  as  sound  whimsical  to 
strange  ears — these  things  (though  it  is  of  such  that  the  better 
part  of  these  volumes  consists)  tell  us  nothing  about  a  country. 
We  want  to  know  the  total  aspect,  complexion,  and  constitution 
of  Bodety  ;  these  are  only  its  flying  humours.  Leaving  these, 
therefore,  to  the  newspapers,  ^which  have  rarely  come  in  for 
such  a  windfall  during  the  recess,)  we  shall  apply  ourselves  to 
discover  from  ituch  hints  as  these  volumes  supply,  what  kind  of 

Eeople  these  transatlantic  brethren  of  ours  really  are,  and  what 
ina  of  life  they  live.  We  shall  not,  indeed,  enquire  at  what 
hour  they  dine ;  whether  they  wear  their  hair  long  tx  short ;  how 
they  pronounce  certain  words ;  how  they  take  their  tobacco ;  and 


'  We  are  sorry  to  learn  tbat  the  aUe  and  accomplii^ed  author  of 
these  works,  (Ciplain  HuiniUon,)  haa  very  lately,  while  in  (he  prime  of 
life,  been  called  to  pay  the  great  <li:t>t  of  natare.  He  died,  we  believe, 
fa  Italy. 
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whether,  when  they  wish  to  soften  the  absoluteness  of  their  posi- 
tives or  negatives,  tbey  say,  '  I  guess,'  or  *  I  suppose,' '  I  erjtect,' 
or  *  I  Atupect/  In  these  and  the  like  matters,  the  natives  hare  our 
^ood  leave  to  please  themselves.  We  want  to  know  how  they 
act  and  feel  in  the  substantial  relations  and  emergencies  of  life, 
in  their  marryings  and  givings  in  marriage — in  their  parental, 
conjugal,  filial  duties — in  the  neighbourly  charities — in  the  offices 
of  friendship.  The  fire-side,  the  market-place,  the  sick-room, 
the  place  of  worship  and  the  court  of  justice,  the  school,  the 
library — it  is  in  the  management  of  these  that  the  life  and  being 
of  a  people  must  be  looked  for,  not  in  their  dress,  or  dialect,  or 
rules  of  etiquette. 

We  must  confess,  indeed,  that  to  gather  any  soond  knowledge, 
and  form  any  just  opinions  on  these  points,  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
ditficulty ;  and  when  we  say  that  Mr  Dickens  has  not  given  us 
much  information  about  them,  we  are  far  from  meaning  it  as  a 
reproach.  *  He  that  bath  knowledge  spareth  his  words' — and 
the  stranger  who  thinks  to  understand  a  people  in  a  fortnight,  is 
not  wise.  In  all  his  observatioM  on  a  strange  society,  a  man 
must  have  a  reference,  more  or  less  direct,  to  that  with  which  he 
is  familiar  at  home.  Without  reference  to  some  such  standard 
he  cannot  explain  his  feeling  to  himself — much  less  to  another. 
Yet  to  compare  a  familiar  world  with  a  strange  one, — what  is  it 
but  comparing  the  ore  as  it  comes  out  of  the  smelting-faouse,  with 
the  ore  as  it  romes  out  of  the  mine  ?  In  remembering  his  own 
country,  a  man  takes  do  account  of  the  dross;  in  observing  an- 
other, he  values  the  gross  lump — dross  and  gold  together.  At 
home  he  has  made  bim>elf  comfortable — that  is,  he  has  gradually 
settled  into  the  ways  he  likes,  gathered  about  him  the  people  he 
liken:  of  the  things  he  did  not  like,  he  has  got  rid  of  when  he 
could,  reconciled  himself  to  what  he  must,  and  forgotten  alt 
about  the  rest.  Oat  of  a  hundred  persons  whose  acquaintance 
he  might  have  cultivated,  he  has  cultivated  ten.  Out  of  a 
dozen  places  of  resort  that  are  open  to  him,  be  resorts  to  one. 
He  has  tried  ibree  or  tour  servants,  and  at  last  found  one  that 
suits  hlo.  Tb«y  gave  him  damp  sheets  and  a  bad  breakfast  at 
(be  Crown  Inn  -.  instead  of  making  a  note  of  the  fact  for  gene- 
ral circulation,  he  went  to  the  Bell,  where  they  serve  him  better, 
and  fisrgot  it.  And  thus,  out  of  the  jarring  elements  of  the 
world  into  which  he  was  born,  he  has  shaped  out  a  small  peculiar 
world  expressly  for  himself,  which  fits  him ;  and  this  private 
world  it  is  that  he  boasts  of  to  others,  grumbles  at  to  himself, 
and  carries  about  ia  his  thoughts  as  a  standard  to  measure  fo- 
reign pretensions  by.  In  the  foragn  world,  meanwhile,  he  can 
m^e  neither  selections  nor  distinctions;  he  looks  at  every  thing 
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alike,  and  erery  tbing  he  looks  at  he  sets  down  as  alike  charac- 
temtic.  Some  delusion  from  so  unequal  a  eomparison  it  is  im- 
possible to  avi>id.  But  it  may  be  partly  corrected — some  esti- 
mate at  least  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  correction  required 
— by  taking  any  given  surface  of  ground  at  home,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  nave  been  drawn  together,  not  by  any  common 
interest  or  pursuit,  but  each  by  his  several  occasion  ;  supposing 
yourself  suddenly  set  down  among  them  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  their  characters;  and  endeavouring  to  imagine  the 
impression  you  would  take  of  the  place  and  people  during  the 
first  exchange  of  visits;  how  they  would  ligure  in  your  Journal 
in  that  period  of  probation,  before  you  had  learned  to  treat  them 
according  to  their  qualities — to  cultivate  the  esteemable,  to  avoid 
the  disagreeable,  and  to  think  nothing  about  the  greater  number. 
Fully  aware,  no  doubt,  of  all  this— desiring  to  be  just  and  libe- 
ral  in  his  observations — intending  to  write  a  book,  but  remem- 
bering withal,  that  *  in  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth 
*  Dot  sin,'  and  firmly  resolved  to  violate  neither  the  confidence  of 
social  intercourse  by  revealing  private  conversations,  nor  tbo 
decency  of  manners  by  publishing  criticisms  upon  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  whose  houses  he 
might  be  received — (a  modern  practice  which,  considering  the 
activity  of  the  press,  the  rapidity  and  regularity  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  countries,  and  the  sc-andalous  appetite  for 
personal  sketches  which  afflicts  both,  is  little  better  than  to  talk 
of  people  before  their  faces ;  and  can  be  compared  to  nothing  so 
aptly  as  (o  the  conduct  of  the  street  boys  in  Baltimore,  who  came 
to  inspect  '  Boz '  as  he  sat  in  the  railway  car  *) — be  landed  at 
Boston  on  the  2'^d  of  January  1842.  Having  remained  there 
about  a  fortnight,  he  proceeded  towards  New  York,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  13th  of  February.  How  long  he  stayed  we 
cannot  leain ;  but  io  the  middle  of  March  we  find  him  at  Rich- 


*  '  Being  rather  earlj,  those  men  and  boys  who  hRppened  to  have 
nothing  particular  to  do,  and  mtre  euriotu  in  foreigntrt,  came  (accortl- 
iDg  to  custom)  round  the  carriage  in  which  1  sat ;  let  down  all  the  win- 
dows ;  thruBl  in  their  heads  and  shoulderg ;  hooked  themselves  on  con- 
veniently by  their  elbowa  ;  and  fell  to  comparing  note*  on  the  iub;ect 
oftntf  perianal  appearance,  wilh  at  much  indifference  at  if  I  were  a 
ttvffedjigure.  I  ntner  gained  to  much  uncompromiting  information 
with  reference  to  my  own  note  and  et/et,  tlie  variout  imprettiont  wrought 
by  my  mouth  and  chin  an  different  minde,  and  hote  mi/  head  looks  from 

behitid,  as  on  thete  oeeaiiont (Vol.  I.  p.  277.)    The  street  boys  we  can 

excuse ;  bat  onr  literary  ladies  sad  gentlemen  should  know  better. 
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mond  in  Virg;inia,  having  already  seen  all  be  meant  to  see  of 
Philadelpliia,  Washingtnn,  and  Baltimore,  and  nonr  turning  his 
fdce  towards  tlie  great  West.  The  next  six  or  seven  weeks  must 
have  been  spent  almost  entirely  in  coaches  and  steam-boats;  for 
we  iind  faim  passing  from  Richmond  back  to  Baltimore;  thence 
op  the  valley  of  ihe  Susc^uehanna  to  Harrisburg;  across  the 
Alletrhany  mountains  to  Pittsburg;  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  Ohio  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi ;  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  St  Louis ;  back  again  as  far  as  Cincinnati  ;  thence 
acro!«s  the  state  of  Ohio,  two  or  three  hundred  miles  northwarif, 
as  far  as  Sandusky;  from  Sandusky  traver«!n>r  the  whole  length 
of  Lake  Erie;  and  so  proceeding  by  way  of  BuRdlo  to  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  which  he  reached  about  the  end  of  April,  and  re- 
mained there  for  ten  days,  in  a  confusion  of  sublime  emotions, 
upon  which  he  has  enlargi-d  in  a  passage  which  our  respect  for 
bis  genius  will  not  permit  us  to  extracL  The  next  three  weeks 
were  devoted  to  Canada;  alter  which  he  had  only  time  for  a  rapid 
journey  to  New  York  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  one  spare 
day,  which  he  devoted  to  the  *  Shakers '  at  Lebanon. 

If  to  these  dates  (which  we  have  gathered  with  some  diffi- 
culty) we  could  add  an  account  of  the  distances  between  place 
and  place,  (distances  of  which  we,  who  are  confined  within  our 
four  seus,  can  form  no  practical  conception.)  it  would  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  that,  during  the  last  half  of  Mr  Dickens's  sojonra 
in  the  United  States,  he  did  not  stay  long  enough  in  any  one 
place  to  become  even  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  its  society; 
and  that  his  impressions  of  social  character  throughout  the  vast 
regions  lying  to  the  west  of  Washington,  must  have  been  drawn 
entirely  from  the  company  he  travelled  with — a  class  of  persons 
whose  manners  must,  in  all  countries,  be  far  below  the  average. 
Any  general  judgments  be  may  hazurd  must  therefore  be  taken 
with  the  requisite  allowance.  A  fortnight  well  spent  in  Boston, 
and  a  month  between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washing- 
ton,  may  enable  a  wise  man  to  say  something  about  the  people.' 
The  rest  of  Mr  Dickens's  experience  qualified  him  admirably 
well  to  teil  us  what  to  expect  in  coaches,  canal  boats,  railway 
carriages,  and  hotels ;  and  in  these  matters,  if  allowance  be  | 
made  lor  bis  habitual  exaggeration — (a  fault,  by  the  way,  which,  I 
we  fear,  inc^ea^es  upon  liim)~-we  dare  say  his  authority  is  as 
good  as  any  man's.  But,  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  1 
character  of  England  inferred  from  the  manners  of  the  road  ;  or 
indeed  to  have  any  conclusions  drawn  as  to  our  own  personal 
proficiency  in  the  courtesies  of  life,  from  our  demeanour  in  the 
traveller's  room  ;  we  shall  leave  his  westward  observations  on- 
nodced,  and  endeavour  to  make  out  what  kiod  of  people  -IW' 
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reason — tetl»ii9,  in  Jii»  gamjtmg,  goo^-hamoMni  way,  thercry 
same  thiii);  of  the  inanr)era  and  ditttiiifrnUIiing  qualities  of  the 
clftSB  to  which  the  individuals  belong  who  called  forrh  the  abore 
exprcBsioRS  of  admiration.  We  regret  that  litile  or  nothing; 
more  of  the  kind  can  be  collected  from  these  volumeB.  The  tone 
of  society  in  Boston  is  only  described  as  being  *  one  of  perfect 

*  politeness,  courtesy,  and  good  breeding.'  The  ladies,  we  Icam, 
are  beautiful;  and  'their  education  inuch  as  with  us.*  Their 
parties  take  place  at  more  rational  hours,  and  the  conversation 
'  may  possibly  be  a  litile  louder  and  more  cheerful'  than  with 
us.  In  other  respects,  a  party  in  Boston  appeared  to  Mr 
Dickens  just  like  a  party  in  London.  In  New  York,  we  are 
only  told  that  *  the  tone  of  the  best  society  is  like  that  of  Boston : 
'  here  and  there,  it  may  be,  with  a  greater  infusion  of  the  mer- 

*  cantile  Spirit,  but  generally  polished  and  refined,  and  always 
'  most  hospitable.  The  houses  and  tables  are  elegant ;  the  hours 
'  later,  ana  more  rakish ;   and  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  spirit  of 

*  contention  in  reference  to  appearances,  and  the  display  of 
'  wealth  and  costly  living:'  the  ladies  are  again  described  as 
'  singularly  beautiful.'  Of  the  society  in  Philadelphia,  ve  only 
'  learn  that  '  what  he  saw  of  it  be  greatly  liked' — but  that  it  was 
more  '  provincial'  than  at  Boston  or  New  York  ;  and  apparent- 
ly rather  loo  bhte  for  his  taNte.  But  his  stay  was  Tet7  short. 
At  Washington  he  con6nes  himself  to  legislators;  and  of  tfaem 
he  speaks  only  as  he  finds  them  in  the  arena  where  they  exhi- 
bit. His  remarks  on  them  we  shall  pass  over — for,  being  in 
quest  of  the  best  manners  in  the  country,  we  must  of  course 
avoid  all  places  consecrated  to  public  debate.  To  learn  the  tme 
character  and  manners  of  the  English  bar,  you  must  look 
at  lawyei^— any  where  but  in  court ;  and  before  we  pro- 
nounce upon  the  breeding  of  a  member  of  Congress,  we  must 
see  him  in  a  private  drawing-room.  The  only  persons  whom 
he  speaks  of  as  being  personally  known,  are  those  whom  he 
speciully  excepts  from  his  general  censnres.  Of  these — '  the 
'  foremost  among  those  politicians  who  are  known  in  Europe' — 
he  says — *  to  the  most  favourable  accounts  that  have  been  writ-   . 

*  ten  of  them,  I  more  than  fully  and  most  heartily  snbKcribe:  and 

*  personal  intercourse  and  free  communication  have  bred  within 

*  me,  not  the  result  predicted  in  the  very  dDubtf\)l'  proverb,  but 

*  increased  admiration  and  respect.     They  are  striking  men  to 

*  look  at,  hard  to  deceive,  prompt  to  act,  nons  in  energy,  Crich> 
*'tonB  in  varied  accompKshment,  Indians  in  fire  of  eye  and  ges- 

*  ture,  Americans  in  stroi^  and  generous  imptilse;  and  they  as 
'  well  represent  the  honour  and  wisdom  of  their  country  at  home, 

*  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  now  its  mimster  at  Ae 
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'  British  court  siifltains  ha  highest  character  abroad,'  (Vol.  i.  p. 
292.)  This  is  another  of  those  ambitious  genteitces,  from  which 
we  can  gitther  no  distinct  idea  except  that  these  );eiitlemen  have 
init(>ired  Mr  Dickens  with  a  strong  desire  to  pay  them  asplendid 
compliment.  We  cannot  doubt  that  his  admiration  of  them  is 
BJncere;  and  we  may  take  his  known  character  and  ability  as  a 
guarantee  that  it  is  well  founded. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  his  t^nversaiion  has  Iain  much  among 
ProfuMors,  or  that  bis  thoughts  on  Universities  are  entitit-d  lo 
much  authority ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  this  place, 
his  notice  of  the  Utiiversity  of  Cambridge,  and  its  influence  upon 
the  society  around.     '  The  resident  profeiisors  at  that  University 

*  are  gentlemen  of  learning  and  varied  attainments;   and  are, 

*  without  one  exception  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  men  who  would 

*  shed  a  grace  upon,  and  do  homiur  to  any  society  in  the  civi- 

*  lized  world.     Many  of  the  resident  gentry,  in  Bustun  and  in 

*  its  neighbourhood,  and  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  adding,  a 

*  large  majority  of  those  who  are  attached  to  the  liberal  protes- 

*  sions  there,  have  been  educated  at  this  same  school.  .  .  . 
'  It  was  a  source  of  inexpressible  pleasure  to  me  to  observe  the 
'  almost  imperceptible,  bat  not  less  certain,  effect  wrought  by 
'  this  institution  among  the  small  <»>mmunity  at  Boston ;  and  to 

*  note,  at  every  turn,  the  humanizing  tastes  and  desires  it  has 

*  engendered — the  affectionate  friendships  to  which  it  has  given 

*  rise — the  amount  of  vanity  and  prejudice  it  has  dispelled,' 

As  we  are  not  writing  an  essay  upon  the  social  condition  of 
America,  but  trying  to  collect  Mr  Dickens's  impressions  of  it,  we 
must  be  content  with  these  somewhat  meagre  notices  of  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  its  best  society.  For  further  evidence  as  to 
its  qualities,  we  must  look  to  its  fruits.  And  the  fruits  of  the  social 
character,  as  disting4]ished  from  the  political  regulations  of  a  coun- 
try, are  to  be  looked  for  in  those  matters  in  which  the  baser  appe< 
titesand  worse  dispositions  of  men  having  no  temptation  to  inter- 
fere, sense,  character,  knowledge,  and  virtue  have  their  natural 
influence— ^not,  therefore,  in  the  Legislature;  for  the  composition 
of  that  depends  upon  the  law  of  election  and  the  amount  of  quali- 
fication ;  Qor  in  the  Press,  for  the  character  of  that  depends  upon 
the  cost  of  printing  and  paper,  and  the  amount  of  taxes,  direct 
and  indirect)  upon  what,  by  courtesy,  is  called  knowledge.  The 
Press  and  the  Legislature  react  upon  the  social  character,  but  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  representing  iu  The  composition  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  so  much  an  index  to  the  feel* 
inga  and  opinions  of  the  American  gentry,  as  to  the  number 
of  Irish  lahourers  who  have  votes.  And  the  character  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  Press  ia  a  measare  rather  of  the  number  of  no- 
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educated  persons  nho  can  read,  than  of  the  taste  of  the  educated. 
But  there  are  anme  departments  in  the  social  establishment, 
which  the  worse  htilf  of  society  sileritly  leaves  to  the  care  and 
taste  ef  the  better.  Among  these,  the  inot>t  conspicuous  are 
charities  of  all  kinds,  public  and  private;  arrangements  for  the 
education  of  tlie  people ;  axylutns  for  persons  labourinfr  under 
natural  defects ;  proviHion  for  the  relief  of  sick  persons  and  young 
children ;  fur  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  the  like.  Institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  probably  the  fairest  expression  that  can  be 
bad  of  the  feeling  and  character  of  a  people,  properly  considered ; 
reckoninKi  that  is,  not  by  numbers  but  by  weight — counting 
every  man  as  two  whose  opinion  curries  another  along  with  it. 
Now,  in  these  matters,  Mr  Dickens's  testimony  is  not  only  very 
favourable  and  very  strongly  expressed  ;  but  is  really  of  great 
value.  Prisons  and  madhouses  have  always  had  strong  attrac- 
tions for  him ;  he  went  out  with  the  advantage  of  a  very  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  establishments  of  this  kind  in  England; 
and,  wherever  be  heard  of  one  in  America,  he  appears  to  have 
stayed  and  seen  it.  His  report  leads  irresbtibly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  in  this  department  New  England  has,  as  a  people,  uken  the 
lead  of  the  civilized  world;  and  that  Old  Engtano,  though  be- 
ginning to  follow,  is  still  a  good  way  behind.  And  the  superi- 
ority lies  not  merely  in  the  practical  recognition  of  the  principle, 
that  the  care  of  tbeBe  things  belongs  properly  to  the  state;  and 
should  not  be  left,  as  with  us,  to  the  cnarity  and  judgment  of 
individuals,  however  securely  that  charity  may  be  relied  on ;  but 
in  the  excellence  of  the  institutions  themselves  in  respect  of  ar- 
rangement and  management.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
follow  him  through  his  observations  and  remarks  on  this  subject; 
which  are,  however,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  part  of  the  hook.  He  carefully  inspected  not  less  (we 
think)  than  ten  institutions  of  this  class;  and  of  these  be  has 
given  minute  descriptions.     Those  at  Boston,  be  believes  to  be 

*  as  perfect  as  the  most  considerate  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 

*  humanity  can  make  them.' *  In  all  of  them,  the  unfor- 

*  tunate  or  degenerate  citizens  of  the  State  are  carefully  instruct- 
'  ed  in  their  duties  both  to  God  and  man  ;  are  surrounded  by  all 

*  reasonable  means  of  comfort  and  happiness  that  their  condition 

*  will  well  admit  of;  are  appealed  to  as  members  of  the  great 

*  human  family,  however  afflicted,  indigent,  or  fallen ;  are  ruled 
<  by  the  strong  heart,  and  not  by  the  strong  (chough  immeasu- 
'  rably  weaker)  hand.'  And  the  rest,  (with  the  exception  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  in  Long  Island,  and  a  prison  nicknamed  *  'I'he 

*  Tombs'  at  New  York,)  appear  to  deserve,  so  far  at  least  aa 
the  deugn  and  the  management  go,  the  same  praise.     Upon 
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one  doobtfal  and  dilBcnlt  queslHm,  which  has  of  late  exdted 
m  fcood  deul  of  controverBy  in  £nglan<l,  Mr  Dickfns'a  obser- 
▼RtiitiM  will  he  read  with  great  interest — we  allude  to  the  effects 
i  ef  the  MtHary  as  contrasted  with  the  silent  system^  Against 
'  the  solitary  system  Mr  IMckens  gives  his  moiit  emphatic  tes- 
timony ^  which  will,  no  douht,  have  due  weight  with  the  de- 
I  partment  on  which  the  consideration  of  this  question,  with  refer- 
'  ence  to  our  own  prison  system,  derolves.  For  our  own  part,  we 
must  confess  that,  highly  as  we  esteem  his  opinion  in  such  a 
matter,  and  free  as  we  are  frmn  any  prejudice  in  farour  of  the 
gystem  which  be  condemns,  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied.  His 
manner  of  hniftling  the  question  does  not  assure  us  that  he  is 
naste?  of  it.  His  facts,  as  stated  by  himself,  do  not  appear  to 
OS  to-  fit  his  theory.  If  not  inconsistent  with  it,  they  are  certainly 
not  conclusive  in  &rour  of  it.  We  sometimes  cannot  heipdoubt- 
ing  whither  his  judging  faculty  is  strongly  developed,  and  whe- 
ther be  does  not  sometimes  mistake  pictures  in  his  mind  for  facts 
in  nature.  He  is  evidently  proud  of  his  powers  of  intuition — of  bis 
faculty  of  inferring  a  wbole  history  from  a  pa<wing  expression. 
Show  him  any  man's  face,  and  he  wiU  immediately  tell  you  hia 
life  and  adventures.  A  very  pretty  and  probable  story  he  will 
make  of  it ;  and,  provided  we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  ail^h'on,  a 
▼cry  instructive  one.  But,  in  discussing  disputed  points  in 
nature  or  policy,  we  cannot  admit  these  works  of  his  imagination 
as  legitimate  evidence.  The  case  before  ug  supplies  a  striking 
illustration  of  Mr  Dickens's  power  in  this  way ;  and  likewise,  we 
suspect,  of  his  tendency  to  be  misled  by  it.  We  shall  take  the 
opportunity  of  quoting  a  long  passage,  which  will  serve  the 
threefokl  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr 
Dickens's  style,  of  justifying  the  doubts  we  hare  expressed  as  to- 
his  judging  raculty,  and  of  presenting  tbe  case  against  the  solitary 
in  a  strong  light. 

He  commences  hia  remwka  on  the  subject  by  declaring  hi* 
belief  '  that  very  few  men  are  itapable  of  estimating  the  immense 
'amount  of  torture  and  a^any  which  this  dreadful  punishment, 

*  prolonged  for  years,  inflicts  upon  the  sufferers,'  and  that,  '  in 

*  guesting  at  it  himself,  and  in  reasoning  from  tvhat  he  has  teen 
'  written  upon  their  Jiuxs,  and  what  to  hia  certain  knowledge  thej/ 
^fiel  within,  lie  is  only  the  more  convinced  that  theie  is  a  depth 

*  of  terrible  endurance  in  it,  which  none  but  the  sufferers  them- 
'  selves  can  fathom,  and  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  inflict  upon 
•hia  fellow-oreawre." — (Vol.  i.  p.  239.)  He  then  proceeds  to 
deacrihe  tke  regulations  of  the  prison,  and  tbe  condition  and 
appearance  of  several  of  the  prisoneTS.  The  sighf,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  |>ity  which  the  sight  awakens,  set  his  <  shaping 
spirit  of  imagination'  at  work,  ana  he  thus  goes  on  :.— 
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•  A*  I  walked  nmong  thme  lolilary  cella,  and  looked  at  the  Tacea  or  tba 
men  within  ttiein,  1  lrit:d  tu  piciure  to  myaeli  the  thought*  and  IWiujfa 
Daiural  to  their  conditioo ;  I  inutgiiied  the  hood  ju»t  taken  oS,  and  th« 
Wene  of  iheir^Mpliviiy  discloted  to  (hem  in  all  its  di«iiia]  toonotony. 

'  At  first,  the  man  ia  stunned.  Ht8  confinement  u  a  hideoua  viaion'; 
and  bis  old  life  a  reality.  He  ihrotrs  bimaelf  upon  hia  bed,  and  lies  thera 
abandoned  to  despair.  Dy  degrees  Ihe  insupporlable  soliiude  and  harren- 
ness  of  the  place  ronsei  him  froni  this  stupor,  and  when  the  trap  in  bii 
grated  door  in  opened,  he  humbl;  begs  and  prays  for  nork.  "  Ui*e  me 
some  work  to  do,  or  I  shall  go  raring  raad  I  " 

'He  has  it;  and  by  fits  and  starts  applies  himself  to  Isbonr  ;  buteverf 
now  and  then  there  comes  upon  him  a  burning  sense  -of  the  years  that 
mnst  be  wasted  in  thitt  stone  coffin,  and  an  agony  so  piercine  in  the  Kcoi- 
lection  of  lliose  who  ue  bidden  from  hie  view  and  knowled^,  that  ba 
stkrtsfrom  his  seat,»nd  striding  up  and  down  t'he  narrow  room,  with  both 
hands  clasped  on  his  uplified  bead,  bears  sptrita  tempting  him  to  beat 
his  brains  out  on  the  wall. 

'  Again  be  falls  upon  bis  bed,  and  lies  there,  moaning.  Suddenly  he 
starts  up,  wondering  whether  any  other  man  is  near;  whether  there  is 
another  cell  like  that  on  either  side  of  bim  i  and  listens  keenly. 

•  There  is  no  sound :  hut  other  prisoners  may  be  near  for  all  that. 
He  remembers  to  have  heard  once — when  he  little  thought  of  coming 
there  himself — that  the  cells  were  so  constructed  that  the  prisoners 
could  not  hear  each  other,  though  the  officers  «ould  bear  them.  Where 
is  the  nearest  mau — upon  the  right,  or  on  the  left  J  or  is  thwe  one  in 
both  directions?  Wht-re  is  he  sitting  now — with  his  (ace  to  the  light? 
or  is  ha  walking  to  and  fro  ?  How  is  he  dressed  ?  Has  be  been  there 
long?  Is  be  much  worn  away?  Is  he  very  white  and  spectre .li ke ? 
Does  he  think  of  bis  neighbour  too  ? 

■  Scarcely  venturing  to  ^ireathe,  and  listening  while  he  thinks,  he  con- 
jnres  up  a  figure  with  its  bsck  towanis  him,  and  imagines  it  moving 
about  in  this  next  cell.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  fxcej  but  ha  is  certain 
of  the  dark  form  of  a  stooping  man.  In  the  cell  upon  the  other  side, 
he  puts  aiKilber  figure,  whose  face  is  hidden  from  hint  also.  Day  after 
day.  and  often  when  he  wskes  up  in  the  middle  uf  the  «igbt,  he  tbtnke 
of  these  two  men  until  he  is  almost  distracted.  He  never  changes 
them.  There  they  are  always  as  he  first  ima)iined  tbeoi— an  old  maa 
on  the  right;  a  younger  aian  on  the  left — wbote  bidden  features  totiuie 
him  to  death,  and  have  a  mystery  that  makes  him  tremble. 

'  The  weary  days  pass  on  with  solemn  pace,  like  mournera  at  a 
funeral ;  and  slowly  be  begins  to  feel  that  the  while  walls  uf  his  cell 
have  something  dreadful  in  themj  that  thwr  oolour  is  horrible;  that 
their  smooth  eurrace  chills  his  blood  j  that  there  ts  one  baleful  corner 
which  torments  him.  Every  morning  when  he  wakea,  be  bides  hit 
bead  beneath  ibe  coverlet,  and  abMMers  to  see  the  ghaxtly  ceiling  look- 
ing di'wn  upon  bim.  The  blessed  tight  of  day  itself  peeps  in  an  ugly 
pbatiium  face — tbiough  the  nndmngeabJe  crevice  which  is  but  prison 
window. 

•  By  slow  but  sure  degreest  tlte  terrora  of  that  hateful  comer  nr^ 
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nntil  tlief  bant  him  at  all  timet ;  inrode  hia  rest,  Bake  hii  dreama 
hiJeoni,  and  hia  nigiita  dreadfbl.  At  fint,  he  took  a  atrange  dislike  to 
it ;  feeling  aa  though  it  gave  birtb  in  hia  brain  to  aometbing  of  corres- 
pondiD^  shape,  which  onght  not  to  be  there,  and  racked  hia  head  witfa 
pains.  Then  be  began  lo  Tear  it,  then  to  dream  of  it ;  and  of  men  wbia> 
perin^  its  name  and  pointing  to  it.  Then  be  could  not  bear  to  look  at 
it,  nor  yet  to  mm  bit  back  upon  it.  Nov,  it  la  erery  night  the  lurking' 
place  of  a  ghoRt — a  ahadow — a  silent  aometbing,  horrible  to  tee ;  but 
whether  bird  or  beast,  or  muffled  human  shape,  be  cannot  tell. 

■  When  be  is  in  his  cell  by  day,  be  feari  the  little  jard  without. 
When  he  is  in  the  yard,  be  dreads  to  re-enter  the  cell.  When  night 
comes,  there  stands  the  phantom  in  the  corner.  If  he  have  the  coarafra 
to  stand  in  its  place  and  drire  it  onl,  (be  bad  once,  being  desperate,)  it 
broods  upon  his  bed.  [n  the  twilight,  and  always  at  the  same  hour,  n 
Toice  calls  to  him  bf  name  {  as  the  darkness  thickens,  hia  loom  begins 
to  li*e;  and  eren  that,  hia  comfort,  is  a  hideous  figare,  watching  bina 
till  daybreak. 

'  Again,  by  slow  degrees,  these  horrible  fancies  depart  from  him  one 
by  one ;  returning  sometimes  nneipeciedly,  but  at  longer  intervals,  and 
in  le»8  alarming  shapes.  He  has  talked  upun  religious  matlfrs  with  the 
gentleman  who  visits  him;  and  hns  read  his  BiMe,  and  has  written  a 
prayer  upon  bis  slate,  and  has  hung  it  up  as  a  kind  of  protection,  and 
an  assurance  of  heavenly  com  pa  n  ion  oh  i  p.  He  ilreams  now  suinetimes  of 
his  children  or  his  wife,  but  is  sure  that  they  are  dead  or  have  deserted 
him.  He  is  easily  moved  to  tears ;  is  gentle,  submissiTe,  and  broken*fpi< 
rited.  Occasionally  the  old  agony  comes  liock;  a  Tery  liiile  thing  will 
revive  ii;  even  a  familiar  vound,  or  the  scent  of  smnmer  ftiwera  in  ih* 
air;  hut  it  does  not  lust  lung  now;  fur  the  world  witbunt  bas  oome  to  b« 
the  vii-ion,  and  thiH  solitary  life  the  sad  reality. 

■If  hia  term  of  imprisonment  be  short — I  mean  comparatively,  for 
short  it  cannot  be — ihe  last  hatr-year  is  almost  worse  than  all ;  for  then 
he  thinks  the  prison  will  take  lire  and  he  he  burned  in  the  ruins,  or  that 
be  is  doomed  to  die  within  the  walls,  or  that  he  will  be  detained  on  some 
fuUe  charge  and  sentenced  fur  anutlier term:  orthat  someihing,  no  mai- 
ler what,  must  happen  lo  prevent  his  goin)r  at  Urge.  And  this  ix  natural, 
and  imposoible  to  be  reasoned  against ;  because,  after  hia  long  separation 
from  human  life,  and  his  great  sutfering,  any  event  will  ap|>«ar  to  hlta 
more  probable  in  the  contemplation  than  the  being  restored  to  liberty  and 
bis  frllow-creatures. 

•  If  hia  period  of  conBnement  have  been  very  long,  the  prospect  of 
release  bewilders  and  confuses  him.  His  hmken  heart  may  fiuttrr  fur  a 
moment  when  he  thinks  of  the  worM  oulxiite,  and  what  it  might  liave 
been  lo  him  in  all  those  lonely  years ;  hut  that  is  all.  The  cell  door  baa 
been  closed  too  long  on  all  his  hopes  and  cares.  Detler  to  have  banged 
him  in  the  beginning  than  bring  him  to  this  pats,  and  send  him  furlh 
among  his  kind,  who  are  his  kind  no  more.' 

Now  this  is  a  most  powerful  sketcli  o(&poas>b/e  case.  Had  it 
occurred  in  a  professed  work  of  fiction,  as  a  descnption  uf  the  actual 
condition  of  one  of  tlie  characters,  we  should  have  thought  it  re- 
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markable  not  only  for  force  but  for  truth.  It  is  terrible,  bat  not 
monstrous;  we  can  imagine  a  man  f«elmg  and  doing  alt  that  it 
described.  But  when  we  are  enquiring  into  the  actual  and  ordi- 
nary effects  of  solitary  confinement  upon  the  mind  of  a  prisoner, 
we  are  constrained  to  ask  Mr  Dickens  what  authority  he  has  for 
hi*  many  facts?  How  does  be  know  that  prisoners  are  afffcted 
in  this  manner?  And,  above  alt,  how  does  he  know  that  it  ie  the 
general  case?  He  wilt  say  that  he  saw  it  in  their  faces;  they 
bad  all  the  same  expression ;  and  that  eapression  told  him  the 
whole  story.  But  be  should  at  least  tthow  that  his  interpretation 
of  the  countenance  was  corrolwrated  by  other  indications  of  less 
doubtful  character.  Let  us  refer  to  the  individual  sufferers  whom 
be  saw  and  conversed  with  in  several  stages  of  puniabment,  and 
see  whether  their  demeanour  (as  he  himself  describes  it)  accords 
with  bis  supposition.  There  are  but  nine  cases  of  which  he  f^ives 
any  detailed  report:  we  will  take  them  all,  placing  them,  how- 
ever in  our  own  order.  First,  a  German  who  had  been  brought  in 
the  day  before — he  was  imploring  for  woik.  Second,  an  English 
thief,  who  had  been  in  only  a  few  days;  still  savage.  I'bese  two 
cases  may  be  set  aside:  the  efii'dg  of  tbe  system  not  having  had 
time  lo  show  itself.  Third,  A  man  convicted  as  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goo<is;  but  who  denied  his  guilt.  He  had  been  in  for  six  years, 
and  was  to  remain  three  more.  *  He  stopped  bis  work  when  we 
'  went  in,  took  off  bis  spectacles,  and  atiswered  freely  to  every 
'  thing  that  was  said  to  him.  *  "  "  ■   He  wore  a  paper  hat  of 

*  bis  own  making,  and  was  pleased  to  have  it  noticed  and  com- 

*  mended.     He  bad  very  iugenioubly  manufactured  a  sort  of 

*  Dutch  clock  from  some  disregarded  odds  and  ends;  and  his  vine- 

*  gar  bottle  seived  lor  ihe  [lendulum.  Seeing  me  interested  in 
'  this  contrivance,  he  looked  up  at  it  wiih  a  great  deal  of  pride, 
'  and  said  that  he  bad  been  thinking  of  improving  it,  and  that  he 

*  hopi-d  the  hammer  and  a  little  piece  of  broken  glass  beside  it 

*  would  play  music  before  long.     He  had  extracle<1  some  colours 

*  from  the  yarn  with  which  be  worked,  and  painted  a  few  poor 

*  figures  on  the  wall.'  Surely  this  is  not  the  demeanour,  nor 
these  the  ways,  of  a  man  whose  spirit  is  crushed  and  fuculiies  de- 
stroyed— who  suffers  day  and  uight  from  horrible  fancies.  Fourth, 
a  German  imprisoned  for  larceny;  has  been  in  for  two  years, 
and  has  three  to  corae.  '  With  colours  prepared  in  the  same 
'  manner,  be  had  painted  every  inch  of  ibe  walls  and  ceiling  quite 

beautifully.  He  had  laid  out  the  few  feet  of  ground  behind 
with  exquisite  neatness,  and  had  made  a  little  bed  in  tbe  centre, 
which  looked,  by  the  by,  lilte  a  grave.  The  taste  and  ingenuity 
be  had  displayed  in  every  thing  were  most  extmordmary,' 
Here  again  is  very  strange  evidence  of  tbe  destructive  effects  of 
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Bolitode  upon  the  faculliea.  Mr  Dickens  gves  on,  it  is  true,  to 
assure  us  that  *  be  never  saw  such  a  picture  of  forlorn  affliction 
'  and  distress  of  mind ;'  that '  his  heart  bled  for  him,'  &c.  And 
very  unhappy  he  may  well  hare  been ;  people  are  not  sent  to 
prison  to  be  made  happy ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  be  was 
the  worae  or  the  better  for  it.  Fifth,  a  ne^ro  bui^lar,  notorious 
for  bis  boldness  and  hardihood,  and  tor  the  numher  of  previous 
convictionft~-Ai(  time  nearly  out.  He  wafi  at  work  makin^r  screws. 
'  He  entertained  us  with  a  long  account  of  his  achievements, 
'  which  be  narrated  with  such  infinite  relish  that  he  actually 
'  seemed  to  lick  his  lips  as  he  told  us  racy  anecdotes  of  stolen 

*  plate,'  &c.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  a  man  who  has  not  been 
made  too  miserable,  ^xib,  a  man,  of  whom  we  are  told  no  more 
than  that  he  was  allowed  to  keep  rabbits  as  an  indulgence ;  that  he 
came  out  of  his  cell  with  one  in  bis  breast,  and  that  Mr  Dickens 
thought  it  hard  to  say  which  was  the  nobler  animal  of  the  two- 
Seventh,  *  a  poet,  who,  q/ier  doing  two  dayt  work  in  every  Jowr- 
'  and-ttaentg  hours,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  prison,  wrote 

*  vereei  about  ships,  (he  was  by  trade  a  mariner,)  and  "  the  mad- 
'  den ing  wine-cup,"  and  his  friends  at  home.'  Here,  again,  Mr 
Dickens  must  have  selected  his  examples  very  oddly — or  one  would 
think  that  solitary  con  linement  called  out  a  man's  resources  instead 
of  paralyzing  them.  Ei|rhth,  at  last  we  come  to  a  case  (probably 
t&e  case)  in  point :  a  sailor  who  had  been  confined  for  eleven  years, 
and  would  be  free  in  a  few  months.  Mr  D.  does  indeed  here 
draw  the  picture  of  a  man  stupified  by  suffering  ;  and  we  can  well 
believe  that  the  picture  is  just.  But  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  the  solitary  system  will  hardly  maintain  that  there  may  not 
be  too  much  of  it.  Try  a  man  who  has  been  in  two  years,  and 
is  going  to  be  released  next  day,  and  see  whether  hie  case  is  hope- 
less. And  here  we  have  him — No.  Nine,  *  I  have  the  face  of 
'  this  man  before  me  now.  It  is  almost  more  memorable  in  its  hap- 
'  piness  then  the  other  faces  in  their  misery.     How  easy  and  how 

*  natural  was  it  for  him  to  eay  that  the  system  was  a  good  one; 
'  and  that  the  time  went  *'  pretty  quick  considering;"  and  that, 
'  when  a  man  once  felt  he  had  oilcnded  the  law  and  must  satisfy 
'  it,  "  he  got  along  somehow  ;"  and  so  forth  !'  Upon  women 
Mr  Dickens  acknowledges  that  the  effect  of  this  punishment  is 
different.  He  thinks  it  quite  as  wrong  and  cruel  in  their  case; 
but  admits  that  thrir  faces  are  humanized  and  refined  by  it,  and 
thinks  it  may  be  *  because  of  their  better  aature,  which  is  eiicited 

*  m  solitude.' 

Upon  the  question  at  issue,  we  offer  no  opinion;  but  with 
these  discrepancies  between  Mr  Dickens's  focts  and  fancies,  we 
can  hardly  be  rash  in  saying  that  his  authority,  great  as  it  ia. 
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should  not  be  taken  as  decisive.  Commending  the  matter,  there- 
fore,  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  we 
shall  return  to  our  own  proper  subject ;  which  is  the  character 
of  tbe  American  people  as  expressed  in  their  civil  institutions. 
In  the  case  of  tliia  Philadelphia  prison,  Mr  Dickens's  objections 
are  confined  to  the  principle.  To  the  intentions,  motives,  and 
characters  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  it, 
Bs  veil  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  arrangements,  he  gives  unqualified 
praise. 

Another  thiop  on  which  the  true  character  of  a  people  in  its 
substantial  qualities  must  be  expected  to  impress  itself,  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice ;  and  we  wish  that  Mr  Dickens  had  fre- 
quented the  Courts  a  little  more.  Except  on  extraordinary  ocr 
f  asions,  politics  and  party  find  no  business  there ;  and  where  that 
is  the  case,  the  ablest  man  will  naturally  have  the  best  place 
yielded  to  him,  and  tbe  true  interests  (as  distinguished  from  the 
fleeting  inclinations)  of  the  public  will  be  consulted  in  all  forms 
and  proceedings  ;  and  in  this,  after  all,  consists  the  true  health 
of  the  body  politic.  Let  person  and  property  be  secured  from 
violence,  and  let  affairs  be  equitably  adjusted  between  man  and 
man,  and  what  reasonable  person  would  grudge  his  legislators 
their  long  speeches,  their  personal  altercations,  or  even  their 
spittoons  f  From  the  scanty  notices  on  this  head  scattered 
through  these  volumes,  we  should  infer  that  America  has  no 
reason  to  shrink  from  this  test.  The  high  character  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  ia  notorious  through  Europe.  And  Mt  Dickens 
tells  us  that  in  every  place  he  visited,  the  Judges  were  men  of 
high  character  and  attainments;  which  is  saying  much,  consi- 
dering that  in  some  of  the  States  they  are,  we  believe,  annually 
elected  by  the  people.  Of  their  modes  of  proceeding  he  tells  us 
nothing  beyond  the  general  picturesque  effect ;  and  we  are  left 
to  infer  from  his  silence,  that  the  want  of  wigs  and  gowns,  and  of 
raised  platforms  for  witnesses  and  prisoners,  does  not  obstruct  the 
course  of  justice. 

The  condition  of  the  Church  in  America  is  another  thing 
which  should  throw  great  light  on  the  character  of  the  people; 
for  in  this  also  politics  do  not  interfere  :  each  party  can  do  as  it 
pleases,  and  therefore  no  two  need  quarrel.  Unfortunately  there 
IS  a  great  want  of  sound  information  on  this  subject  in  England ; 
the  popular  notion  of  the  style  of  religious  worship  in  America 
being  built,  we  believe,  upon  Mrs  Trolfope's  account  of  a  ittfui'iM/. 
Mr  Dickens  does  not  tell  us  much :  from  what  he  does  say  we 
should  imagine,  that  the  prevailing  character  of  the  Church 
in  New  England,  has  more  of  old  Puritanism  in  it  than  of  mo- 
dern Methodism.     And  we  have  heard  it  maintained  by  gentle- 
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men  who  have  residec)  in  America  for  months  together,  and 
visited  different  places  of  worship,  that  tht-y  have  rarf  ly  met  with 
any  symptoms  of  fanaticism  or  sycophancy  in  the  preacher,  or  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  congregation  ;  hut  that  the  service,  whatever 
the  persuasion,  was  generally  characterized  by  decency  and 
dulness. 

Of  the  system  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  and  the  prCH 
vision  for  it,  (which  should  stand  perhaps  next  in  order  as  an 
illustration  of  the  social  chiiracti-r.)  Mr  Oickfns  says  hut  little. 
We  hfar  occa!>ii>nu1ly  ofa  College  »r  u  S.-hool;  and  we  jcather 
generally,  that  nulCeient  provision  is  made  by  each  State  to  enable 
every  citizen  to  receive  some  degree  of  education.  The  propor- 
tion of  adults  who  cannot  re;.d  and  write  is  consequently  ex- 
tremely small;  and  among  these  we  In-lieve  there  are  scarcely 
any  native  Americans.  Beyond  this  fact,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance, we  can  learn  nothing;  that  is  much  to  our  purpose.  We 
could  have  wished  to  know,  limt,  the  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
the  kind  of  intellectual  cultivaiion  which  a  man  must  have,  in 
order  to  take  rank  in  general  opinion  as  a  well-educated  man; 
and,  next,  the  style  and  amount  of  accomplishments  which  are 
requisite  to  distinguish  him  in  that  rank.  This  would  show  in 
what  direction  the  great  body  of  the  intellect  of  the  country  is 
working.  It  would  al-o  be  very  interesting  to  know  something 
about  the  composition  of  American  Liliraries,  especially  private 
ones.  What  kmd  of  hooks  do  you  find  ptrTnamnlly  e>tabliHhed 
on  the  shelves  in  a  gentleman's  study;  andof  these  which, uppear 
to  have  been  most  u>ed.  We  say  permanently  ;  becauwe  it  is  of 
much  less  Gon>equetice  to  know  which,  among  the  publications 
of  the  day,  are  the  most  popular.  These  are  read,  a^  newspapers 
are,  not  because  they  are  congenial  to  the  laKte,  but  because 
reading  is  fashi'inable,  and  they  are  of  the  newest  fashion.  Their 
universal  popularity  indicates  little  in  the  national  character 
beyond  a  geneml  appetite  for  light  stimulants;  and  produces 
little  alteraiion  in  it  except  perhaps  some  general  debilitation 
from  swallowing  such  a  deluge  of  slops.  But  for  the  moi>t 
part,  we  believe  this  kind  of  literature  passes  through  the 
mind  with  as  little  effect  upon  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  as 
the  conversation  of  a  morning- caller.  It  is  the  favourite,  not 
the  fashionable,  book  that  betrays  the  character  of  the  man ; 
and  it  is  the  book  which  works  itself  into  public  favour  eu/airut 
the  fashion  that  indicates  the  character  of  the  people.  That  the 
miscellaneous  writings  of  Mr  Carlyle  had  been  collected  and 
printed  in  America,  before  his  name  was  generally  known  in 
England,  is  a  fact  which  tells  much  more  about  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  capacities  of  the  people,  than  we  can  infer  from 
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Icnowini;  that  the  whole  brood  of  New-Burlington  Street  are 
circulate  as  fust  as  they  come  our,  for  an  annual  suSscnpiiou  of 
a  few  Hollars.  The  character  of  the  native  periodical  literature  of 
the  costlier  ciasi,  and  therefore  of  more  limited  circulation, 
would  throw  further  light  on  the  matter;  for  it  would  show  not 
only  what  the  more  select  class  of  readers  will  pay  for,  but'wbat 
the  better  class  of  writers  can  produce.  The  North  American, 
and  the  New  York  Reviews,  for  instance,  will  give  a  juster,  as 
well  as  a  higher  idea  of  the  tendencies  and  prospects  of  American 
literature,  than  the  most  ambitious  and  elaborate  pamphlets, 
speeches,  and  state  papers — all  of  which  are  addressed  to  a  wider, 
but  a  lower,  circle. 

Whether  Mr  Dickens  has  much  considered  the  subject  of 
American  literature  in  its  true  bearinffs,  we  are  not  informed. 
From  these  volumes,  we  can  only  gather  that  he  is  deeply  read  in 
their  Newspapers;thecharacterofwhich  hedenouncetinhitbitter- 
est,  and  by  no  means  his  best  style.  Of  thejustice  of  bis  censures, 
not  having  ourselves  pone  through  the  nauseous  course  of  reading 
by  which  he  has  qualified  himiielf  to  speak,  we  can  form  no  opi- 
nion. We  shall  only  say.  that,  lonking  at  the  condition  of  nur  own 
Daily  Press,  and  imagining  what  it  would  be  were  it  turned  loose 
in  H  lund  of  cheap  printing  and  no  stamp  duties — where  everybody 
could  n-ad,  and  every  body  took  a  part  in  politics  ;  and  without 
any  capita)  city  in  wi.ich  public  opinion  might  gather  to  a  head 
and  express  itself  with  authority — we  can  readily  believe  it  to  be 
true  in  the  full  extent.  Thanks  to  London,  which  concentrates 
and  represents  the  feelings  of  the  Briii^ih  people,  the  leading 
London  Journals  (and  from  them  the  provincial  press  throughout 
the  country  takes  its  tone)  are  held  under  some  restraint.  Gross 
violations  of  manners  are  not  countenanced ;  and  wanton  slander 
of  private  persons  would  not  be  tolerated.  Moreover,  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  information  which  is  demanded  of  an  Cnglish 
Newspaper,  cannot  be  supplied  at  first  hand  without  a  cosily  esta- 
blishment and  machinery;  and  this,  requiring  large  capital  to 
start  with,  excludes  the  worst  class  of  adventurers  Irom  compe- 
tition; and  insures  in  the  proprietor  that  kind  and  amount  of 
respectability  nhich  in  England  always  accompanies  substance. 
A  man  with  something  to  lose  will  not  offend  the  feelings  of  the 
mass  of  his  customers;  a  man  with  nothing,  cannot  get  up  a 
Paper  which  has  any  chance  of  general  circulation.  We  fear, 
however,  that  it  is  imposible  to  answer  for  more  than  this.  Pri- 
vate houses,  we  trust,  are  (from  the  stamped  press  at  least) 
secure.  But  what  conspicuous  public  man  can  be  insured 
against  the  most  malignant  slander  from  one  party,  and  the 
grossest    adulation    from    the    other  —  both    equally    unprin- 
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cipledP  What  measure  of  what  party  was  ever  discossed  by 
the  Daily  Press,  on  either  side,  upon  its  real  merits,  or  with  a 
desire  to  represent  it  truly?  What  misrepresentation  is  too 
gross  for  our  most  respectable  News|tapers  to  take  up?  What 
rumour  too  injurious  and  too  ill-founded  for  them  to  fipread? 
What  sophism  so  palpable,  that  if  it  can  be  used  with  effect  to 
damage  the  character  of  a  political  opponent,  they  will  not  em- 
ploy it?  And  the  worst  Is,  that  in  the  guilt  of  t^iis,  the  respect- 
tibifity  of  England  is  directly  implicated.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  disease  is  incident  to  liberty,  and  must  be  borne  with; 
for,  strange  to  say,  this  kind  of  licentious  writing,  (known  as 
it  is,  and  thoroughly  understood  to  be  licentious,)  is  what  the 
great  mass  of  news  readert  like.  The  writer  has  no  interest  in 
his  malice;  he  may  be  a  very  good-hutnoured  man,  with  no 
wish  to  injure  any  body.  But  the  readers  must  have  wlrnt  they 
call  vigow.  Their  party  spirit  must  be  at  once  roused  and  gra- 
tified by  powerful  attacks,  and  powerful  vindications.  A  lead- 
ing article,  written  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  justice,  (unless  it  be 
known  to  proceed  from  some  responsible  quarter,  in  which  case 
it  baa  a  separate  and  supi'rior  interest,)  is  felt  to  be  insipid. 
It  is  true,  tiiat  the  influence  of  these  compositions  is  not  so  great 
.  as  might  appear  at  fir.-t,  because  they  impose  on  nobody;  every 
body  knows  that  they  are  full  of  faUehoods.  Convict  a  news- 
paper of  the  grossest  misrepresentation,  and  which  of  its  'con- 
stant readers'  will  be  shocked  ? — even  though  the  writer  should 
not  acknowledge  his  fault.  Their  influence  is,  however,  consider- 
able,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  most  pernicious.  We  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  condition  of  our  own  Daily  Press,  as  a  morning  and 
evening  witness  against  the  moral  character  of  the  people;  for 
if  this  kind  of  scurrility  were  as  distasteful  to  the  public,  as  the 
grosser  kinds  of  licentiousness  are,  it  would  at  once  disappear. 
That  its  condition  is  still  worse  in  America,  we  can,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  indicated,  easily  believe;  but  we  doubt  whether  it 
be  fair  to  draw  the  same  inference  from  the  fact,  as  to  the  moral 
tastes  and  feelings  of  the  people  ;  for  the  respectability  of  Ame- 
rica, not  having  the  same  means  of  expressing  its  will  that  the 
respectability  of  England  has,  cannot  be  held  in  the  same  de- 
gree answerable.  In  the  mean  time,  we  hope  that  Mr  Dickens 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  Press  in  the  United 
States  impresses  and  influences  the  general  feeling.  We  cannot 
but  think  that,  if  his  description  of  it  be  just,  the  strength  of  the 
poison  must  act  as  an  antidote.  Does  any  well-educated  man  in 
America,  read  these  papers  with  respect  f 

Among  other  circumstances,  from  which  something  as  to  the 
social  characteristics  of  the  people  may  be  safely  inferred^  cer- 
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tain  definite,  and  generally  establiated  reputations  of  society  may 
be  mentiuned; — such,  for  instance,  as  the  courtesy  which  every 
body  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  pay  to  women 
and  to  strangers.  And  we  should  be  inclined  to  draw  very 
farourable  inferences  from  the  fact,  that  in  alt  public  places, 
including  public  conveyances,  a  woman  is  entitled  to  the 
best  place,  occupied  ot-  unoccupied^  for  possession  on  the  part 
of  the  man  goes  for  nothing ;  and  also  from  the  courtesies  of 
the  Custom-House,  which,  we  believe,  all  foreigners  will  bear 
witness  to.  Captain  Hamilton,  indeed,  was  so  possessed  with 
the  notion  that  this  business  could  not  be  trunsacted  with- 
out intolerable  annoyance,  that  he  kept  away.  But  Captain 
Basil  Hall  gives  a  pleasant  anecdote,  to  show  in  how  gentle- 
manly a  manner  the  thing  may  be  done.  And  Mr  Dickens 
commends  to  our  special  consideration  and  imitation  the  '  atten- 
'  tion,  politeness,  and  good-humour,  with  which  the  custom^' 
'  house  officers  at  Boston  discharged  their  duty.' 

We  have  now  nearly  exhausted  these  volumes  of  the  informa- 
tion  which  they  supply,  available  for  the  purpose  with  which  we 
set  out.  Of  the  manners  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  Mr  Dickens 
gives  many  amusing  illustrations;  most  of  which  hare  been  al- 
ready quoted  in  various  publications,  and  have  made  us  all  very 
merry.  It  is  but  justice  to  him,  however,  to  say,  that  he  saw  ' 
all  these  things  in  their  true  light ;  and  that,  while  indulging  hfs 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  by  a  hearty  English  laugh,  he  was  not 
betrayed  by  them  into  any  foolish  conclusions,  or  illiberal  (we 
wish  we  could  add  un-Rngliah)  contempt.  The  following  sen- 
sible remarks  are  worth  extracting,  not  because  they  tell  us  any 
thing  which  is  not  obvious  to  any  man  who  thinks;  but  because 
so  few  people  trouble  themselves  with  thinking  about  the  matter. 
The  scene  is  Sandusky,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie. 

'  We  put  up  at  a  comfortable  little  hotel Our  host,  who  was 

very  attentive,  and  anxious  to  make  us  comfortable,  was  a,  handsome 
middle-aged  man,  who  had  rorae  to  this  town  from  New  England,  in 
which  part  of  the  country  he  was  "  raised."  When  I  say  that  he  con- 
stantly walked  in  and  out  of  the  room  with  his  bat  on,  and  stopped  lo 
converse  in  the  same  free-and-easy  Hiate,  and  lay  down  on  oar  sofa,  and 
pulled  bis  newspaper  out  of  bis  pucket  and  read  it  at  his  ease — I  merely 
mention  these  traits  as  characteristic  of  the  country ;  not  at  all  aa  being; 
matter  of  complaint,  or  as  having  been  disagreeable  to  me.  I  should 
undoubtedly  he  offended  by  such  proceedings  at  home,  becaose  there 
they  are  not  the  custom,  and  where  they  are  not,  they  would  be  imper- 
tinences. But  in  America  the  only  desire  of  a  good-natured  fellow  of 
thia  kind  is  to  treat  bis  gueata  hospitably  and  well ;  aud  I  had  no  more  right, 
aad  I  can  truly  say  no  more  disposition,  to  meastire  his  condact  by  our 
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English  rnle  and  f^tanHard,  than  I  had  to  qnarrel  with  him  for  not  being 
of  thi>  exart  sttiliire  which  would  quality  him  fur  admission  inlu  the 
Qucen'u  Grcnaditr  Guunlii.  An  little  incliimtion  but  1  to  lind  fuuK  with 
a  fuiihj  old  lady,  who  was  an  upper  diimestic  in  thin  ^tal>li'-hm>-nr,  and 
who,  when  ^ht*  came  to  wuit  apun  as  at  anv  mtal.  »ut  herBclfdiiwH  cmn- 
ffirtuiilv  in  the  most  convenient  chair,  and.  producing  a  large  pin  to  pick 
her  teclh  with,  remained  perfornting  that  ceremony,  and  t'tradrani ly 
regarding  ns  meanwhile  with  much  gravity  and  cumpoBure.  (now  and 
then  precNing  ns  to  eat  a  little  more,)  unril  it  was  time  to  clear  away. 
It  wan  enongh  for  na,  that  whatever  we  wished  done  waa  done  with 
great  civility  and  readine$i>,  and  a  desire  to  ohiige,  nut  onlv  here  hut 
every  where  el»e;  and  that  all  our  wants  were  in  general  zealously 
anticipated.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  170, 

Furthpr  on  in  the  volume,  a  good  story  about  an  American 
bootmiiker,  which  has  been  quoted  every  where,  is  introduced  by 
the  following  general  remark,  which  has  not  yet,  we  believe, 
been  any  where  quoted. 

'  The  republican  inMilutiouH  of  America  undoubtedly  lead  the  people 
to  ai»ert  their  Kell'-re«pect  and  their  equality  ;  hut  a  traveller  is  bound  to 
bear  thoKe  iiiMitutions  in  hin  mind,  and  not  liasiily  to  rexeiit  the  near 
approach  of  a  class  uf  Strauf-ers,  who  at  home  would  keep  aloof.  I'hia 
cliaracieri'-lic,  when  it  ia  tinctured  by  no  foolish  pride,  and  Mnp*  ahort  of 
no  honest  service,  never  yffended  me  ;  and  I  very  seldiim,  if  ever,  expe- 
rienced its  rude  or  unbecoming  display.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

The  political  condition  of  the  United  States  has  been  discuBsed, 
on  various  occasions,  in  this  Journal.  Mr  Dickens's  AcrfM  do 
not  throw  any  new  light  upon  it ;  and,  as  no  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  hit  opinions  on  such  suhjects,  we  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  criticize  them.  We  have  treated  the  work  gravely,  out 
of  renpect  for  its  author,  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject;  and 
partly  because  the  superior  attractiveness  and  general  quotation 
of  the  lighter  pani  is  likely,  we  fear,  to  give  a  faUe  impresi^ion 
of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole.  In  thus  endeavouring  to  col- 
lect the  substance  of  his  more  Kerious  observations,  we  have  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  sight  of  the  prevailing  character 
and  spirit  ot  his  book.  But  of  this  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it 
leaves  our  opiaion  of  Mr  Dickens's  powers  just  as  before. 
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Art.  IX. — Ditwy  and  Letters  of  Madame  D' J  rblay.  Five  vols, 
evo.     London:    1842. 

rr*H0UGH  the  world  saw  and  heard  little  of  Madame  D'Arblay 
-*"  A\iT\ng  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life,  and  though  that 
liirle  did  not  add  to  her  fame,  there  were  thousands,  we  believe, 
who  felt  a  singular  emotion  when  they  learned  that  she  wa%  no 
longer  among  us.  'I  he  news  of  her  death  cnrried  the  minds  of 
men  baek  at  one  leap,  clear  over  iwo  ((enerations,  to  the  lime 
when  her  first  litemry  triumphs  were  wnn.  All  those  whom  we 
had  been  ac-tustimed  to  reveie  as  incellecrual  pntriaruhs,  seemed 
children  when  compared  with  her;  for  Buike  hud  sate  up  all 
night  to  read  her  wriiings,  and  Johnson  had  pronounced  her 
superior  to  Fielding,  when  Rogers  was  siill  a  SL-hoolboy,  and 
Suuthey  still  in  petticoats.  Yet  more  strange  did  it  seem  that 
we  shonid  just  have  lost  one  whose  name  had  been  widely  cele- 
brated before  any  body  had  heard  Of  son)e  illustrious  men  who, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  a^o,  were,  after  a  long  and  splendid 
career,  borne  with  honour  to  the  grave.  Yet  so  it  was.  Frances 
Burney  was  at  the  height  of  fame  and  popularity  before  Cowper 
had  published  his  first  volume,  before  Porson  had  gone  np  lo  col- 
lege, before  Pitt  had  tiiken  his  seat  in  the  Hoiiite  of  Commons, 
before  the  voice  of  Ert-kine  had  I  een  once  heard  in  Westminster 
Hall,  ^ince  the  appearance  of  lier  first  work,  sixty-two  years 
had  passed;  and  this  interval  hud  been  rrdwdrd,  not  only  wilh 
poltticiil.  but  also  with  intellectual  revolutions,  'ihuu^ands  of 
reputations  had,  during  that  period,  sprung  up,  bloomed,  wither- 
ed, and  disBppeaird.  New  kinds  of  composition  hud  come  into 
fashion,  had  gone  out  of  tadhioii,  had  b^en  derided,  had  been 
forgotten.  'I'he  fooleries  of  Delia  Crusca,  and  the  fooleries  of 
Kotzebue,  had  for  a  time  hewitched  the  multitude,  but  had  left 
no  trace  behind  them;  nor  had  misdirected  genius  been  able  to 
save  from  decay  the  once  flourishing  schools  of  Godwin,  of  Dar- 
win, and  of  RadclifTe.  Many  books,  written  for  temporary  effect, 
had  run  through  six  or  seven  editions,  and  had  then  been 
gathered  to  the  novels  of  Afra  Behn,  and  the  epic  poems  of  Sir 
Richard  Btackmore.  \'et  the  early  works  of  Madame  D'Arblay, 
in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  manners, 
in  spite  of  the  popularity  deservedly  obtained  hy  some  of  her 
rivals,  continued  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  public  et^teem.  She 
lived  to  be  a  ciussc-  'lime  s-t  on  her  tame,  hefure  she  went 
hence,  that  sihI  which  ii,  Hehlum  set  extept  on  the  fame  of  the 
departed.  Like  bir  Condy  Kackrent  in  the  tale,  she  nui- 
Tived  her  own  wake,  and  overheard  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
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Having  always  felt  a  warm  and  sincere,  though  not  a  blind 
admiration  for  her  talents,  we  rejoiced  to  learn  that  her  Diary 
was  about  to  be  made  public.  Our  hopes,  it  is  true,  were 
not  unmixed  with  fears.  We  could  not  furget  the  fate  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Dr  Burney,  which  were  published  ten  years  ago. 
That  unfortunate  book  contained  mucU  that  was  curious  and  in- 
teresting. Yet  it  was  received  with  a  cry  of  disgust,  and  was 
speedily  consigned  to  oblivion.  The  truth  is,  that  it  deserved 
its  doom.  It  was  written  in  Madame  D' Arblay's  later  style-^thc 
worst  style  that  has  ever  been  known  among  men.  No  genius, 
no  information,  could  save  from  proscription  a  book  so  written. 
We,  therefore,  opened  the  Diary  with  no  small  anxiety,  trem- 
bling Ifst  we  should  light  upon  some  of  that  peculiar  rhetoric 
which  deforms  almost  every  page  of  the  Memoirs,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  to  read  without  a  sensadon  made  up  of  mirth, 
shame,  and  loathing.  We  soon,  however,  discovered  to  our 
great  delight  that  this  Diary  was  kept  before  Madame  D'Arblay 
became  eloquent.  It  is,  for  tl^e  most  part,  written  in  her  earliest 
and  best  manner;  in  true  woman's  English,  clear,  natural, 
and  lively.  The  two  works  are  lying  side  by  side  before  us, 
and  we  never  turn  from  the  Memoirs  to  the  Diary  without  a 
sense  of  relief.  The  difference  is  as  great  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  of  a  perfumer's  shop,  fetid  with  lavender 
water  and  jasmine  soap,  and  the  air  of  a  heath  on  a  fine  morning 
in  May.  Both  works  ought  to  be  consulted  by  every  person 
who  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  litera- 
ture and  our  manners.  But  to  read  the  Diary  is  a  pleasure; 
to  read  the  Memoirs  will  always  be  a  task. 

We  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  harmless  amusement  to  our 
readers  if  we  attempt,  with  the  help  of  these  two  books,  to  give 
them  au  account  of  the  most  important  years  of  Madame  D' Ar- 
blay's lifo' 

She  was  descended  from  a  family  which  bore  the  name  of 
Macburney,  and  which,  though  probably  of  Irish  origin,  had 
been  long  settled  in  Shropshire,  and  was  possessed  of  consider- 
able estates  in  that  county.  Unhappily,  many  years  before  her 
birth,  the  Macburneys  began,  as  if  of  set  purpose  and  in  a  spirit 
of  determined  rivalry,  to  expose  and  ruin  themselves.  The  heir- 
apparent,  Mr  James  Macburney,  offended  liis  father  by  making 
a  runaway  match  with  an  actress  from  Goodman's  Fields.  The 
old  gentleman  could  devise  no  more  judicious  mode  of  wreaking 
vengeance  on  his  undutiful  boy,  than  by  marrying  the  cook.  The 
cook  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Joseph,  who'succeeded  to  all  the 
lands  of  the  family,  while  James  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling.  The 
favourite  son,  however,  was  so  extravagant,  that  he  soon  oecame 
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as  poor  as  his  disinberited  brother.  Both  were  forced  to  earn 
tlieir  bread  by  their  labour.  Joseph  turned  dancing-master,  and 
settled  in  Norfolk.  James  struck  off  the  Mac  from  the  beginning 
of  his  name,  and  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter  at  Chester.  Here  be 
had  a  son  named  Charles,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Music,  and  as  the  father  of  two  remarkable  children, 
of  a  eon  distinguished  by  learning,  and  of  a  daughter  still  more 
honourably  distinguished  by  genius. 

Charles  early  showed  a  taste  for  that  art,  of  which,  at  a  later 
period,  he  became  the  historian.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
celebrated  musician  in  London,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
with  vigour  and  success.  He  early  found  a  kind  and  munificent 
patron  in  Fulk  Greville,  a  high'born  and  high-bred  man,  who 
seems  to  have  had  in  large  measure  all  the  accomplishments  and 
all  the  follies,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  whicli,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  were  considered  as  making  up  the  character  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  Under  such  protection,  the  young  artist  had  every 
prospect  of  a  brilliant  career  in  the  capital.  But  his  health  failed. 
It  became  necessary  for  him  to  retreat  from  the  smoke  and  river 
fog  of  London,  to  the  pure  air  of  the  coast.     He  accepted  the 

[dace  of  organist  at  Lynn,  and  settled  at  that  town  with  a  young 
ady  who  had  recently  become  his  wife. 

At  Lynn,  in  June  1752,  Frances  Burney  was  born.  Nothing 
in  her  childhood  indicated  that  she  would,  while  still  a  young 
woman,  have  secured  for  herself  an  honourable  and  permanent 
place  among  English  writers. .  She  was  shy  and  silent.  Her 
brothers  and  sisters  called  her  a  dunce,  and  not  altogether  with- 
out some  show  of  reason ;  for  at  eight  years  old  she  did  not  know 
her  letters. 

In  1760,  Mr  Bumey  quitted  Lyon  for  London,  and  took  a 
bouse  in  Poland  Street;  a  situation  which  had  been  fashionable 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  which,  since  that  lime,  had  been 
deserted  by  most  of  its  wealthy  and  noble  inhabitants.  He  after- 
wards resided  in  St  Martin's  Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Leices- 
ter Square.  His  house  there  is  stilt  well  known,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  well  known  as  long  as  our  island  retains  any  trace  of 
civilisation;  for  it  was  the  dwelling  of  Newton,  and  the  square 
turret  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  surrounding  buildings 
was  Newton's  observatory. 

Mr  Burney  at  once  obtained  as  many  pupils  of  the  most  re> 
spectable  description  as  he  had  time  to  attend,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  support  his  family,  modestly  indeed,  and  frugally, 
but  in  comfort  and  independence.  His  professional  merit  obuined 
for  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  and  his  works  on  subjects  connected  with  hia  art  gamed 
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for  him  a  place,  respectable,  though  certainly  not  eminent,  among' 
men  of  letters. 

The  progress  of  the  mind  of  Frances  Barney,  from  her  ninth 
to  ber  twenty-fifth  year,  well  deserves  to  be  recordrd.  When  her 
education  had  proceeded  no  further  than  the  horn-book,  she  lost 
her  mother,  and  thenceforward  she  educated  herself.  Her  father 
appears  to  have  been  as  bad  a  father  as  a  very  honest,  affection- 
ate, and  aweet-tempered  man  can  well  be.  He  loved  lii»  danghter 
dearly ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  a  parent 
has  other  duties  to  prrfonn  to  children  than  that  of  fondling 
them.  It  would  indeed  liuve  been  impossible  for  htm  to  superin- 
tend their  education  himself.  His  prufessional  eiigaj^emenls 
occupied  him  all  day.  At  seven  in  the  morniit);  he  began  to 
attend  his  pupili,  and,  when  London  was  full,  was  sometimpB 
employed  in  teaching  till  eleven  at  night.  He  was  often  forced 
to  carry  in  his  pocket  a  tin  box  of  sandwiches,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  water,  on  which  he  dined  in  a  hackney-coach  while 
hurrying  from  one  scholar  to  another.  Two  of  his  daughters  he 
Sent  to  a  seminary  at  Paris ;  but  he  imagined  that  Frances  nould 
run  some  risk  of  being  perverted  from  the  Protestant  faith  if  she 
were  educated  in  a  Catholic  country,  and  be  therefore  kept  her 
at  home.  No  governess,  no  teacher  of  any  art  or  of  any  lan- 
guage, was  provided  fur  her.  But  one  of  her  sisters  showed  her 
bow  to  write ;  and,  before  she  was  fourteen,  she  began  to  find 
pleasure  in  reading. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  reading  that  her  intellect  was  formed. 
Indeed,  when  her  best  novels  were  produced,  her  knowledge  of 
boks  was  very  small.  When  at  the  heightof  her  fame,  she  was 
unacquainted  with  the  moat  celebrated  works  of  Voltaire  and 
Muliere;  and,  what  seems  still  more  extraordinary,  had  never 
beard  or  seen  a  line  of  Churchill,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl, 
was  the  most  popular  of  living  poets.  It  is  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  observation,  that  she  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  a 
novel-reader.  Her  father's  library  was  lai^e ;  and  he  bad  admitted 
into  it  so  many  books  which  rigid  moralists  generally  exclude, 
that  he  felt  uneasy,  as  he  aUerwaids  owned,  when  Johnson  began 
to  examine  the  shelves.  But  in  the  uliole  collection  there  was 
only  a  single  novel,  Fielding's  Amelia. 

An  education,  however,  which  to  most  girls  would  have  been 
useless,  but  which  saited  Fanny's  mind  better  than  elaborate  cul- 
ture, was  in  constant  progress  during  her  passage  from  childhood  to 
womanhood.  The  great  book  of  human  nature  was  turned  over 
before  her.  Her  father's  social  poaiiiun  waR  very  peculiar.  He 
belonged  in  fortane  and  station  to  the  middle  class.  HIh  daugh- 
ters leem  to  hare  been  suffered  to  mix  freely  with  those  whom 
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butlera  and  waiting-maida  call  vulgar.  We  are  told  tbat  tfaey 
vere  in  tlie  habit  of  pluying  with  ibe  children  of  a  wi^insker 
nho  lived  in  the  adjoining  house.  Yet  few  nobles  could  assem- 
ble in  the  most  Stately  mansions  of  Grooveiior  Square  or  St 
James's  Stjuare,  a  society  so  various  and  so  btiUiant  as  was  some- 
times to  be  found  in  Dr  Bumey's  cabin.  His  mind,  tbougli  not 
very  powerful  or  capacious,  was  restlessly  active  ;  and,  la  the 
intervals  of  his  profesKionul  pursuits,  he  had  contrived  to  lay  up 
much  miscellaneous  information.  His  atuinments,  the  suavity 
of  his  temper,  and  the  gentle  simplicity  of  Iiis  manners,  had  ob- 
tained fur  him  ready  admission  to  the  first  literary  circles.  While 
be  was  still  at  Lynn,  he  had  won  Johnson's  heart  by  sounding 
with  honest  zeal  the  praises  of  the  English  Dictionary.  In  Lon- 
don the  two  friends  metfrequf  ntly,and  agreed  most  harmoniously. 
One  tie,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  their  mutual  attachment.  Bur- 
ney  loved  his  own  art  passionately  ;  and  Johnson  just  knew  the 
bell  of  St  Clement's  church  from  the  organ.  They  had,  however, 
many  topicH  in  common ;  and  on  winter  nights  their  conversations 
were  sometimes  prolonged  till  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and  the 
candles  bad  burned  awuy  to  the  wicks.  Burney's  admiration  of 
the  powers  whiib  had  produced  Hasselas  and  The  Rambler, 
bordered  on  idolatry.  He  gave  a  singular  proof  of  this  at  his 
first  visit  to  Johnson's  ill-furnished  garret.  The  master  of  the 
apartment  was  not  at  home.  The  enthusiastic  visiter  looked 
about  for  some  reliqiie  which  be  might  carry  away  ;  but  he  could 
see  nothing  lighter  than  the  chairs  and  the  fire-irons.  At  last 
he  discovered  an  old  broom,  tore  some  bristles  from  the  stump, 
wrapped  them  in  silver  paper,  and  departed  as  happy  as  Louis 
IX.  when  the  holy  nail  of  St  Denis  was  found.  Johnson,  on 
the  other  hand,  condescended  to  growl  out  that  Burney  was  an 
honest  fellow,  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  nut  to  like. 

Garrick,  loo,  was  a  frequent  visiter  in  Poland  Street  and  St 
Martin's  Lane.  That  wonderful  actor  loved  the  society  of  chil- 
dren, partly  from  good-nature,  and  partly  from  vanity.  The 
ecstasies  of  mirth  and  terror  which  Lis  gestures  and  play  of  coun- 
tenance never  failed  to  produce  in  a  nursery,  flattered  him  quite 
as  much  as  the  applause  of  mature  critics.  He  often  exhibited 
all  his  powers  of  mimicry  for  the  amusement  of  the  little  Bnr- 
neys,  awed  them  by  shuddering  and  crouching  as  if  he  saw  a 
ghost,  scared  them  by  raving  like  a  maniac  in  St  Luke's,  and 
then  at  once  became  an  auctioneer,  a  chimDey-sweeper,  or  an 
old  woman,  and  made  them  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  names  of  all  tbe  men 
of  letters  and  artists  whom  Francea  Burney  bad  an  opportunity 
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of  seeing  and  hearing'.  ColmBn,  Twining,  Harris,  Baretti, 
Hawkeswonh,  Reynolds,  Barry,  were  among  tLose  who  occa- 
Gionally  surrounded  the  tea-table  and  supper-troy  at  ber  father's 
modest  dwelling.  This  was  not  all.  'i  lie  distinction  which  Dr 
Barney  had  acquired  as  a  musician,  and  oa  the  historian  of  music, 
attracted  to  his  house  the  most  eminent  musical  performers  of 
that  age.  The  greatest  Italian  singers  who  visited  England 
regarded  him  as  the  dispenser  of  fame  in  their  art,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  obtain  his  suffrage.  Pachierotti  became  bis  inti- 
mate friend.  The  rapacious  Agujari,  who  sang  for  nobody  else 
under  fifty  pounds  an  air,  sang  her  best  for  Dr  Burney  without 
a  fee;  and  in  the  company  of  Dr  Burney  even  the  haughty  and 
eccentric  Gabrielli  constrained  herself  to  behave  with  civility. 
It  was  thus  in  his  power  to  give,  with  scarcely  any'expense, 
concerts  equal  to  those  of  the  aristocracy.  On  such  occasions 
the  quiet  street  in  which  he  lived  was  blacked  up  by  coroneted 
chariots,  and  his  little  drawing-room  was  crowded  with  peers, 
peeresses,  ministers,  and  ambassadors.  On  one  evenin;;,  of 
which  we  happen  to  have  a  full  account,  there  were  present 
Lord  Miilgrave,  Lord  Bruce,  Lord  and  Lady  Edgecumhe, 
Lord  Burrington  from  the  War-Office,  Lord  Sandwich  from  the 
Admiralty,  Lord  Asbburuham,  with  his  gold  key  dangling  from 
his  pocket,  and  the  French  Ambassador,  M,  De  Guignes,  re- 
nowned for  his  fine  person  and  for  his  success  in  gallantry. 
But  the  great  show  of  the  night  was  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
Count  Orloff,  whoso  gigantic  figure  was  alt  in  a  blaze  with 
jewels,  and  in  whose  dt^meanour  the  untamed  ferocity  of  the 
Scythian  might  be  discerned  through  a  thin  varnish  of  French 
politeness.  As  he  stalked  about  the  small  parlour,  brushing  the 
ceiling  with  his  toupee,  the  girls  whispered  to  each  other,  with 
mingled  admiration  and  horror,  that  he  was  the  favoured  lover 
of  his  august  mistress ;  that  he  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  the 
revolution  to  which  she  owed  her  throne ;  and  that  his  huge 
hands,  now  glittering  with  diamond  rings,  had  given  the  last 
squeeze  to  the  windpipe  of  her  unfortunate  husband. 

With  such  illustrious  guests  as  these  were  mingled  all  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  race  of  lions — a  kind  of  game 
which  is  hunted  in  London  every  spring  with  more  than  Mel- 
tonian  ardour  and  perseverance.  Bruce,  who  had  washed  down 
steaks  cut  from  living  oxen  with  water  from  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile,  came  to  swagger  and  talk  about  big  travels,  Umai  lisped 
broken  English,  and  made  all  the  assembled  musicians  hold  their 
ears  by  howling  Otaheitean  love-songs,  such  as  those  with  which 
Oberea  charmed  her  Opano, 

With  the  literary  and  fashionable  society  which  oeoastenatly 
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met  under  Dr  Burney'8  roof,  Frances  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  mingled.  She  was  not  a  musician,  and  could  therefore 
bear  no  part  in  the  concerts.  She  wa.i  shy  almost  to  anknard- 
nesH,  and  Kcarcely  ever  jmned  in  the  convLTsation.  The  slight- 
est remark  from  a  stranger  disconcerted  her ;  and  even  the  old 
Jfieods  of  her  /atber  vbo  tried  to  draw  her  out  could  seldom  ex- 
tract more  than  a  Yes  or  a  No.  Her  figure  was  small,  her  face 
not  distinguished  by  beauty.  She  was  therefore  suffered  to 
withdraw  quietly  to  the  background,  and,  nnobtierved  herself,  10 
observe  all  that  passed.  Her  nearest  relations  were  aware  that 
she  bad  good  sense,  hut  seem  not  to  have  suspected,  that  under 
lier  demure  and  bashful  deportment  were  ooncealed  a  fertile  in- 
vention and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  She  had  not,  it  is 
true,  an  eye  for  the  tine  shades  of  character.  Uut  every  marked 
peculiarity  instantly  caught  her  notice 'and  remained  engraven 
oil  her  imagination.  Thus,  while  still  a  girl,  she  liad  laid  up 
such  a  c^ore  of  materials  for  fiction  as  few  of  those  who  mix 
much  in  the  world  are  able  to  accumulate  during  a  long  life. 
She  had  watched  and  listened  to  people  of  every  class,  from 
princes  and  great  oSicers  of  state  down  to  artists  living  in  gar- 
rets, and  poets  familiar  with  subterranean  cook-shops.  Hundreds 
of  remarkable  persons  bad  passed  in  review  before  her,  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  lords  and  fiddlers,  deans  of  cathedrals 
and  managers  of  theatres,  trarellera  leading  about  newly  caught 
savages,  and  singing  women  escorted  by  deputy- husbands. 

So  strong  was  tlic  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  Frances 
by  the  society  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  bearing, 
that  she  began  to  write  little  fictitious  narratives  as  soon  as  she 
could  use  her  pen  with  ease,  which,  as  we  have  Faid,  was  not 
very  early.  Her  sisters  were  amust^d  by  ber  stories.  But  Dr 
Burney  knew  nothing  of  their  existence  ;  and  in  another  quarter 
her  literaiy  propensities  met  with  serious  discouragement.  When 
she  was  fifieen,  her  father  took  a  second  wife.  The  new  Mn 
Burney  soon  found  gut  that  her  daughter-in-law  was  fond  of 
scribbling,  and  delivered  several  good-natured  lectures  on  the 
subject.  The  advice  no  doubt  was  well-meant,  and  might  have 
been  given  by  the  most  judicious  friend ;  for  at  that  time,  from 
causes  to  which  we  may  hereafter  advert,  nothing  could  he  more 
disadvantageous  to  a  young  lady  than  to  be  known  as  a  novel- 
writer.  Frances  yielded,  relinquished  her  favourite  pursuit,  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  all  her  manuscripts.* 


"  There  is  some  difBcully  here  as  to  the  chronology.     '  This  satriKce/ 
■ays  the  editor  of  the  Diary,  <  was  mute  in  the  young  authoresi'i  fifiecnib 
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She  now  hemmmt  an<t  stitched  from  brenk^t  to  dinner  with 
BCrupulouB  regularity.  But  the  dinners  of  tliat  time  were  early  ; 
and  tlie  ttfiernoon  was  lit-r  own.  Thoii){b  Hlie  had  ^ven  up 
novel' wrinn}^,  sLe  was  still  fond  of  using  her  pen.  ^he  begun  to 
keep  a  diary,  and  she  corresponded  Urgeiy  with  a  person  who 
seems  to  hHve  had  the  chief  sliure  in  the  (ormation  of  her  mind. 
This  was  Samuel  Crisp,  an  old  friend  of  her  father.  His  name, 
well  known,  near  a  century  ngo,  in  the  most  splendid  circles  of 
London,  has  long  been  forgotten.  His  history  is,  however,  so 
interesting  and  instructive,  that  it  tempts  us  to  venture  on  a 
digression. 

Lon^  before  Frances  Burney  was  born,  Mr  Crisp  had  made 
bis  entrance  into  the  world,  with  every  advantage.  He  was  well 
connected  and  well  educated.  His  face  and  figure  were  conspicu- 
ously handsome;  his  manners  were  polished;  his  fortune  was  easy; 
bis  character  was  without  stain  ;  he  lived  in  the  best  society ; 
he  had  read  much  ;  he  talked  well ;  his  taste  in  literature,  music, 
painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  was  held  in  high  esteem.  No^ 
thing  that  the  world  can  give  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  bis  hap- 
piness and  respectability,  except  that  he  should  understand  the 
limits  of  his  powers,  and  should  not  throw  away  distinctions  which 
were  wiihin  hia  reach  in  the  pursuit  of  dintinclions  which  were 
unattainable. 

*  it  is  an  uncontrolled  truth,'  says  Swift,  *  that  no  man  ever 
'  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood  his  own  talents,  nor  a  good 
*  one  who  mistook  them.'  Every  day  brings  with  it  fresh  illus- 
trations of  this  weighty  saying;  hut  the  best  commentary  that 
we  remember  is  the  history  of  Samuel  Crisp.  Men  like  him 
have  their  proper  place,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Letters.  It  is  by  the  judgment  of  such  men 
that  the  rank  of  authors  is  finally  determined.  It  is  neither  to 
the  multitude,  nor  to  the  few  who  are  gilted  with  great  creative 
genius,  that  we  are  to  look  for  sound  critical  decisions.  The 
muhitude,  unacquainted  with  the  best  models,  are  captivated  by 
whatever  stuns  and  dazzles  them.  They  deserted  Mrs  Siddons 
to  run  after  Master  Betty;  and  they  now  prefer,  we  have  no 
doubt.  Jack  Sheppard  to  Von  Artevelde.  A  man  of  great  ori- 
ginal genius,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has  attained  to  mas- 
tery in  some  high  walk  of  art,  is  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly 


year.'  This  could  not  be  ;  for  the  sscrilice  was  the  effect,  Recording  to 
the  editor's  own  Bhiiwing,  of  the  remonatranceti  of  the  second  Mrs  Bur- 
aej  I  anil  Frances  was  in  her  sixteenth  jear  when  her  falhei's  Becood 
marriage  took  place. 
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trusteil  as  a  judji^e  of  the  performances  of  others.  The  erroneous 
(leciitions  pronounced  by  such  men  are  without  number.  It  is 
Gommouly  supposed  that  jealousy  makes  them  unjust.  But  a 
more  creditable  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  The  very  ex- 
cellence of  a  work  shows  that  some  of  the  faculties  of  the  author 
have  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  rest;  for  it  is  not 
given  to  the  human  intellect  to  expand  itself  widely  in  all  direc- 
tions at  once,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  gigantic  and  well-pro- 
portioned. Whoever  becomes  pre-eminent  in  any  art,  nay,  in 
any  style  of  art,  generally  does  so  by  devoting  himself  with 
intense  and  exclusive  entbusiaitm  to  the  pursuit  of  one  kind  of 
excellence.  His  perception  of  other  kinds  of  excellence  is 
therefore  too  often  impaired.  Out  of  his  own  department 
he  praises  and  blames  at  random,  and  is  far  less  to  be  trusted 
than  the  mere  connoisseur,  who  produces  nothing,  and  whose 
business  is  only  to  judge  and  enjoy.  One  painter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  exquisite  finishing.  He  toils  day  after  day 
to  bring  the  veins  of  a  cabbage-leaf,  the  folds  of  a  lace  veil, 
the  wrinkles  of  an  old  woman's  face,  nearer  and  nearer  to 
perfection.  In  the  time  which  he  employs  on  a  square  foot 
of  canvass,  a  master  of  a  different  order  covers  the  walls  of  a 
palace  with  gods  burying  giants  under  mountains,  or  makes  the 
cupola  of  a  chuTL-h  alive  with  seraphim  and  martyrs.  '1  he  more 
fervent  the  passion  of  each  of  these  artists  for  bis  art,  the  higher 
the  merit  of  each  in  his  own  line,  the  more  unlikely  it  is  that 
they  will  justly  appreciate  each  other.  Many  persons  who  never 
handled  »  pencil,  probably  do  far  more  justice  to  Michael  Angelo 
than  would  have  been  done  by  Gerhard  Uouw,  and  far  more  jus- 
tice to  Gerhard  Douw  than  would  Lave  been  done  by  Michael 
Angp|o. 

U  is  the  same  with  literature.  Tbou<>ands  who  have  no  spark 
of  the  genius  of  Dryden  or  Wordsworth,  do  to  Dryden  the  jus- 
tice which  has  never  been  done  by  Wordsworth,  and  to  Words- 
worth the  justice  which,  we  suspect,  would  never  have  been  done 
by  Dryden.  (>ray,  Johnson,  Richardson,  Fielding,  are  all  highly 
esteemed  by  the  great  body  of  intelligent  and  well-informed  men. 
But  Gray  could  see  no  merit  in  llasst- las  ;  and  Johnson  could  see 
no  merit  in  the  Hard.  Fielding  thought  Richardson  a  solemn 
prig;  and  Richardson  perpetually  expiessed  contempt  and  dis- 
gust for  Fielding's  lowness. 

Mr  Crisp  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  been  a  man 
eminently  qualified  for  the  useful  office  of  a  connoisseur.  His 
talents  and  knowledge  fitted  him  to  appreciate  justly  almost  ererv 
species  of  intellectual  superiority.     As  aii  adviser  lie  was  ineslt- 
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tnable.  Nay,  he  migbt  probably  have  held  a  respectable  rank  as  a 
writer,  if  be  would  have  confined  himself  M  some  department  of 
literature  in  which  nothing  more  than  sense,  taste,  and  reading 
was  required.  Unhappily  ne  set  his  heart  on  being  a  great  poet, 
wrote  a  tragedy  in  live  acts  on  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  offered 
it  to  Garrick,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  Garrick  read,  shook 
his  head,  and  expressed  a  donbt  whether  it  wonld  be  wise  in  Mr 
Crisp  to  stake  a  reputation  which  stood  high  on  the  success  of 
nch  a  piece.  But  the  author,  blinded  by  self-lore,  set  in  motion 
a  machinery  such  as  none  could  long  resist  His  intercessors 
were  the  most  eloquent  man  and  the  most  lovely  woman  of  that 
generation.  Pitt  was  induced  to  read  Virginia,  and  to  pro- 
nounce it  excellent.  Lady  Coventry,  with  fingers  which  might 
have  furnished  a  model  to  sculptors,  forced  the  manuscript  into 
the  reluctant  band  of  the  manager;  and,  in  the  year  1754,  the 
play  was  brought  forward. 

Nothing  that  skill  or  friendship  could  do  was  omitted.  Gar- 
rick wrote  both  prologue  and  epilogue.  The  tealous  friends 
of  the  author  filled  every  box;  and,  by  their  strenuous  exer- 
tions, the  life  of  the  pUy  was  prolonged  during  ten  nights. 
But,  though  there  was  no  clamorous  reprobation,  it  was  univer- 
sally felt  that  the  attempt  had  failed.  When  Virginia  was 
printed,  the  public  disappointment  was  even  greater  than  at 
the  representation.  The  critics,  the  Monthly  Keriewers  in 
particular,  fell  on  plot,  characters,  and  diction  without  mercy, 
but,  we  fear,  not  without  justice.  We  have  never  met  with 
B  copy  of  the  play ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  lines  which 
are  extracted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  malevolently  selected,  we  should  say  that 
nothing  but  the  acting  of  Garrick,  and  the  partiality  of  the 
audience,  could  liave  saved  so  feeble  and  unnatural  a  drama  from 
instant  damnation. 

The  ambition  of  the  poet  was  still  unsubdued.  When  the 
London  season  closed,  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  work 
of  removing  blemishes.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected, 
what  we  are  strongly  inclined  to-  suspect,  that  the  whole  piece 
was  one  blemish,  and  that  the  passages  which  were  meant  to  be 
fine,  were,  in  truth,  bursts  of  that  tame  extravagance  into  which 
writers  fail,  when  they  set  themselves  to  be  sublime  and  pa- 
thetic in  spite  of  nature.  He  omitted,  added,  retouched,  and  flat- 
tered himself  with  hopes  of  a  complete  success  in  the  following 
year ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  Garrick  showed  no  disposition 
to  bring  the  amended  tragedy  on  tbe  stage.  Solicitation  and 
remonstrance  were  tried  in  vain,     l^dy  Coventry,  drooping 
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under  that  malady  which  seems  ever  to  select  what  is  loveliest 
tor  its  prey,  could  render  no  assistance.  The  manager's  lan- 
guage was  civilly  evasive  ;  but  his  resolution  was  inflexible. 

Crisp  had  committed  a  great  error;  but  he  bad  escaped  with 
a  very  slight  penance.  His  play  had  not  been  hooted  from  the 
boards.  It  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  better  received  than  many 
very  estimable  performances  have  been — than  Johnson'a  Irene,  for 
example,  and  Goldsmith's  Good-Natured  Man.  Had  Crisp 
been  wise,  he  would  have  thought  himself  happy  in  having  pur- 
chased self-knowledge  so  cheap.  He  would  have  relinquished 
without  vain  repinings  the  hope  of  poetical  distinction,  and  would 
have  turned  to  the  many  sources  of  happiness  which  he  still  pos- 
sessed. Had  he  been,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unfeeling  and  un- 
blushing dunce,  he  would  have  gone  on  writing  scores  of  bad  tra- 
gedies in  defiance  of  censure  and  derision.  But  he  had  too  much 
sense  to  risk  a  second  defeat,  yet  too  little  to  bear  his  first  defeat 
like  a  man.  The  fatal  delusion  that  he  was  a  great  dramatist, 
had  taken  firm  possession  of  bis  mind.  His  failure  he  attributed 
to  every  cause  except  the  true  one.  He  complained  of  the  ill- 
will  of  Garrick,  who  appears  to  have  done  every  thing  that  abi- 
lity and  zeal  could  do ;  and  who,  from  selfish  motives,  would,  of 
course,  have  been  well  pleased  if  Virginia  had  been  as  success- 
ful as  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Nay,  Crisp  complained  of  the  lan- 
guor of  the  friends  whose  partiality  had  given  him  three  benefit- 
nights  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  He  complained  of  the  injus- 
tice of  the  spectators,  when,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  been 
grateful  for  their  unexampled  patience.  He  lost  his  temper  and 
spirits,  and  became  a  cynic  and  a  hater  of  mankind.  From  Loo- 
dun  he  retired  to  Hampton,  and  from  Hampton  to  a  solitary  and 
long-deserted  mansion,  built  on  a  common  in  one  of  the  wildest 
tracts  of  Surrey.  No  road,  not  even  a  sheep-walk,  connected 
his  lonely  dwelling  with  the  abodes  of  men.  The  place  of  his 
retreat  was  strictly  concealed  from  his  old  associates.  In  the 
spring  he  sometimes  emerged,  and  was  seen  at  exhibitions  and 
concerts  in  London.  But  he  soon  disappeared,  and  hid  himself) 
with  no  society  but  his  books,  in  bis  dreary  hermitage.  He  sur- 
vived bis  failure  about  thirty  years.  A  new  generation  sprang  up 
around  him.  No  memory  of  liia  bad  verses  remained  among  men. 
How  completely  the  world  had  lost  sight  of  him,  will  appear  from 
a  single  circuinstanee.  We  looked  for  his  name  in  a  copious  Dic- 
tionary of  Dramatic  Authors  published  while  he  was  still  alive, 
and  we  found  only  that  Mr  Samuel  Crisp,  of  the  Custom-house, 
had  written  a  play  culled  Virginia,  acted  in  1754.  To  the  last, 
however,  the  unliappy  man  continued  to  brood  over  the  injustice 
of  the  manager  and  the  pit,  and  tried  to  convince  himself  and 
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others  that  he  hiA  misKed  the  highest  literary  honckurfl,  only 
because  he  had  omitted  ^otJiC  flhe  passnges  in  compliance  with 
Garrick's  jmigmeiit,  Alai,  fbr  human  lirtlure  !  that  the  wtninds 
of  Tatiity  should  smart  and  bleed  sb  much  longer  than  the 
wounds  bf  aiFbCtlon  I  Few  people)  vre  hellere,  rthose  nearest 
friends  and  teialibns  riifed  in  1T54,  had  aily  acute  feeling  of  the 
Joss  in  1782.  Dedr  siatpra  and  fafotlrite  daughters,  and  bride* 
snatched  atvay  before  the  hoiieytnooa  was  pa^-sed,  had  been  foN 
^ttbn,  br  were  remembered  only  with  a  tranquil  regret.  But 
Samuel  Crisp  iPas  still  mbtirning  for  his  traj^cdy,  hitc  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  *ouid  not  be  cohifbrted.  '  Neter,* 
such  was  his  language  tweilty-eight  years  after  his  di3astp^, 
'  never  give  up  or  alter  a  tittib  unless  it  perfectly  coincide*  with 
'  your  own  Inward  feelings.  I  can  say  this  to  my  sorrow  and 
*  my  cost.  Bur,  mum  !'  Sodn  after  these  itords  were  written,  his 
life— a  life  which  might  have  been  feminently  useful  and  happy — 
endtd  iri  the  samb  gloom  in  which,  during  nlure  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  it  had  been  passed.  We  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  tfescue  from  obHrion  this  cdrlous  fragment  of  literary 
history.  It  sebms  to  us  at  bitce  liidict-ous,  nelanchdiy,  and  full 
of  instt-uCtioh. 

Crisp  tra*  an  old  and  very  intimate  frlt-nd  of  the  BuHieys.  To 
them  tllbne  ^as  confided  the  naMc  of  the  desolate  old  hall  Iti 
which  he  hid  himself  like  A  wild  beast  in  a  derf.  For  them  were 
reserved  such  temains  of  bite  humanity  ai  had  surrlved  the  failure 
of  his  play.  Frances  Burney  he  regarded  as  his  daughter.  H^ 
called  her  his  Fannikin,  and  she  in  return  called  him  her  dear 
Daddy.  In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  donb  much  more  than  htt 
real  father  fdr  the  developihent  of  her  Intollecl;  fdr  though  hfe 
Was  a  bad  pbet,  he  was  a  scholar,  a  thinker,  and  an  excellent 
counsellor.  He  was  particulatly  fbnd  of  Dr  Burney's  cbnceHs. 
They  had,  indeed,  been  comtnenced  at  his  sugfjestion,  dnd  wheH 
he  visited  London  he  constantly  attended  them.  Biit  when  he 
grew  old,  and  *hen  gout,  brought  on  partly  bymeilfal  itritalion, 
confined  him  to  his  retreat,  he  was  desirous  of  having  a  glimpstt 
bf  that  gay  and  brilliant  vrdtld  from  which  he  Was  exiled,  and 
he  pressed  Fannikih  to  send  him  full  accounts  of  her  father's 
evening  parties.  A  few  of  her  letters  to  him  have  been  pub- 
lished; and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  discerning  in 
them  all  thfe  powers  which  aftet-wards  produced  Evelina  and  Ce- 
cilia, the  quickness  in  catching  every  odd  peculiarity  of  chd- 
ractcr  and  manner,  the  skill  in  grouping,  the  humour,  often 
tichly  cortitc,  sometimes  even  farcical. 

Fanny's  propensity  to  novel-writing  had  for  a  time  been  kept 
rio*il.  IthowroaeupstrongerthaneTer.  The  heroes  and  herointj 
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of  the  tales  which  hari  pefished  in  the  flamed,  Wet'e  8tIII  present  (o 
the  eye  of  hef  iiUtitl.  One  favourite  StOry,  iri  patllcblai-,  hauilted 
berimaginatlon.  It  wns  abbill  a  certain  CaroUhe  Kvelyn,  kheauttfiil 
{IntTixel  who  made  nn  atifortnnate  Idte  match,  aht)  diet),  leaving  ah 
infant  daughter.  Frances  begah  to  image  tb  ^e^!<eif  the  (atloiii 
scenes,  tragic  and  comic,  through  tthibh  the  fioor  Motherless  girl, 
highly  connectedod  dfte  side,  meatily  tonnected  dn  (he  otHet,  might 
have  to  pass,  h  crowd  of  dhteal  beings,  good  ahd  bad,  grard 
and  ludicrous,  surrounded  the  prettj-,  (imid,  young  orphdii  ;  tt 
coarse  sea-captain  ;  an  tigly  insolent  fop,  blazing  in  a  superb 
conrt-dross  ;  another  fop,  as  iigly  ai*d  as  insolent,  bilt  lodged  eri 
Snow-Hill,  and  tricked  out  in»econd-hand  finery  fbr  the  Hartipstead 
hall ;  an  old  womari,  all  wrinkles  and  rouge,  flirting  her  fan  itltH 
the  air  of  a  IWiifs  of  setenteen,  and  screaming  in  fl  dialect  Wade 
up  of  vitlirar  French  and  vulgar  EngKsIi ;  A  poet  lean  and  ragged, 
with  a  broad  Scotch  accent.  By  degrees  these  shadoif  9  acquired 
Stronger  and  stronger  consistence :  "the  impulse  which  brgcd 
Frances  to  write  became  irresistible;  and  the  restiU  was  (he 
Hrtory  of  Evelina. 

Then  cami',  fiatnralty  enough,  d  wish,  mihgled  with  nJafiJ' 
fears,  to  iippcar  before  the  public ;  for,  timid  as  Frances  was,  and 
bashful,  and  altdgcther  nnftecdstofflfd  to  hoar  her  owh  p^dses, 
it  is  cli>af  that  she  wanted  neither  a  Strong  passion  for  diStincftorij 
nor  a  jnst  confidence  in  her  own  poWerS.  Her  scheme  WaS  16  be- 
coine,  if  possible,  a  candidate  for  fame  withont  running  any  risk 
of  disgrace.  She  had  not  money  to  bear  the  expense  of  pfilifih^. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  sotne  bookseller  should  be  induced 
to  take  the  risft  ;  and  such  a  bookf^lter  was  not  readily  found. 
Dorfsley  refused  ("vcn  (o  ioott  at  the  manuscript  unless  he  were 
trustctt'wilh  the  name  of  the  authof.  A  publisher  )n  Fleet  Sffeet,- 
named  Lowndes,  was  more  complaiSaiit.  Some  corfespondencel 
took  place  between  th;:l  prrson  and  MiSs  Borney,  who  took  th'ft' 
nameofOrafto(i,and  desired  that  the  letters  addr(;Sscdtohermrgh( 
be  left  at  the  Orarrge  Cofi'ee-HouSe.  But,  before  the  bargain  rtftS 
finally  struck,  Fanny  thought  rt  her  duty  to  rfbtain  her  father's 
coniient.  She  tfdd  him  that  che  had  written  a  hoolt,  that  ^be 
wished  to  have  his  permission  to'  pflblish  it  anonymously,  but 
that  she  hoped  that  Ire  would  flot  iftsi*t  upOfi  seeing  It.  Wtia£ 
followed  may  Serve  to  lllustfdte  What  we  tfieant  when  ffe  6ii3 
that  Dt  Burney  was  as  bad  a  father  as  so  good-hearted  a  rhaii 
could  pofitibly  be.  It  neve*  Seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  Fanny  was  abotit  (o  take  a  step  on  which  the  ttliole  happi- 
ness of  hef  Hfe  might  depend,  a  step  which  tAight  raise  her  to  ah' 
honourable  eminence',  or  COTer  her  with  rtdlcuie  ati'd  contempt. 
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Several  people  had  already  been  trusted,  anil  strict  concealment 
was  therefore  not  to  be  expected.  On  so  griire  an  occasion,  it 
was  surely  hb  duty  to  j^ive  bis  best  counsel  to  his  daughter,  to 
will  her  conKdence,  to  prevent  her  from  exposing  herstlf  if  her 
book  were  a  bad  one,  and,  if  it  were  a  good  one,  to  see  that  the 
terms  which  she  made  with  the  publisher  were  likt^ly  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  her.  Instead  of  this,  he  only  stared,  burst  out  a  iaugh- 
ing,  kissed  her,  gave  her  leave  to  do  as  she  liked,  and  never  even 
asked  the  name  of  her  work.  The  contract  with  Lowndes  was 
speedily  concluded.  Twenty  pounds  were  given  for  the  copy- 
right, and  were  accepted  by  Fanny  with  delight.  Her  father's 
inexcusable  neglect  of  his  duty,  happily  caused  her  no  worse  evil 
than  the  loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

After  many  delays  Evelina  appeared  in  January  1778.  Poor 
Fanny  was  sick  with  terror,  and  durst  hardly  stir  out  of  doors. 
Some  days  passed  before  any  thing  was  heard  of  the  book.  It 
had,  indeed,  nothing  but  its  own  merits  to  push  it  into  public  fa- 
vour. Its  author  was  unknown.  The  house  by  which  it  was 
published,  was  not,  we  believe,  held  in  high  estimation.  No 
body  of  partisans  had  been  engaged  to  applaud.  The  better 
class  of  readers  expected  little  from  a  novel  about  a  young  lady's 
'entrance  into  the  world.  There  was,  indeed,  at  that  time  a  dis- 
position among  the  most  respectable  people  to  condemn  novels 
generally:  nor  was  this  disposition  by  any  means  without  excuse; 
forworlu  of  that  sort  were  then  almost  always  silly,  and  very 
frequently  wicked. 

Soon,  however,  the  first  faint  accents  of  praise  began  to  be 
heard.  The  keepers  of  the  circulating  hbraries  reported  that 
every  body  was  asking  for  Evelina,  and  that  some  person  had 
guessed  Anstey  to  be  the  author.  Then  came  a  favourable  no- 
tice in  the  London  Review ;  then  another  still  more  favourable 
in  the  Monthly.  And  now  the  book  found  its  way  to  tables 
which  bad  seldom  been  polluted  by  marble-covered  volumes. 
Scholars  and  statesmen  who  contemptuously  abandoned  the  crowd 
of  romances  to  Miss  Lydia  Languish  and  Miss  Sukey  Saunter, 
were  not  ashamed  to  own  that  they  could  not  tear  themselves 
away  from  Evelina.  Fine  carriages  and  rich  liveries,  not  often 
■een  east  of  Temple  Bar,  were  attracted  to  the  publisher's  shop 
in  Fleet  Street.  Lowndes  was  daily  questioned  about  the  au- 
thor; but  was  himself  as  much  in  tbe  dark  as  any  of  the  ques- 
tioners. The  mystery,  however,  could  not  remain  a  myotery 
long.  It  was  known  to  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  cousins : 
and  they  were  far  too  proud  and  too  hnppy  to  be  discreet.  Dr 
Buroey  wept  over  the  t>ook  in  rapture.    Daddy  Crisp  shook  bis 
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fist  at  his  Fannikin  in  affectionate  anger  at  not  baring  been  ad- 
mitted to  faer  confidence.  The  truth  was  whbpered  to  Mrs 
Thrale  ;  and  then  it  began  to  spread  fast. 

The  book  had  been  admired  while  it  was  ascribed  to  men  of 
letters  long  conversant  with  the  world,  and  accustomed  to  com- 
position. But  when  it  was  known  that  a  reserved,  silent  young 
woman  had  produced  the  best  work  of  fiction  that  had  appeared 
since  the  death  of  Smollett,  the  acclamations  were  redoubled. 
What  she  had  done  was,  indeed,  extraordinary.  But,  as  usual, 
various  reports  improved  the  story  till  it  became  miraculous. 
Evelina,  it  was  said,  was  the  work  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  In- 
credible as  this  tale  was,  it  continued  to  be  repeated  down  to  our 
own  time.  Frances  was  too  honest  to  confirm  it.  Probably  she 
was  too  much  a  woman  to  contradict  it ;  and  it  was  long  before 
any  of  her  detractors  thought  of  this  mode  of  annoyance.  Yet 
there  was  no  want  of  low  minds  and  bad  hearts  in  the  generation 
which  witnessed  her  first  appearance.  There  was  the  envious 
Kenrick  and  the  savage  Wolcot,  the  asp  George  Steevens  and 
the  polecat  John  Williams.  It  did  not,  however,  occur  to  them 
to  search  the  parish-register  of  Lynn,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  twit  a  lady  with  having  concealed  her  age.  That  truly 
chivalrous  exploit  was  reserved  for  a  bad  writer  of  our  own  time, 
whose  spite  she  had  provoked  by  not  furnishing  him  with  mate- 
rial far  a  worthless  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  some 
sheets  of  which  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen  round  parcels  of 
better  books. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  story.  The  triumph  was  complete. 
The  timid  and  obscure  girl  found  herself  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame.  Great  men,  on  whom  she  had  gazed  at  a  distance  with 
humble  reverence,  addressed  her  with  admiration,  tempered  by 
the  tenderness  due  to  her  se.t  and  age.  Burke,  Windham,  Gib- 
bon, Reynolds,  Sheridan,  were  among  her  roost  ardent  eulogists. 
Cumberland  acknowledged  her  merit,  after  his  fashion,  by  biting 
his  lips  and  wriggling  in  his  chair  whenever  her  name  was  men- 
tioned. But  it  was  at  Streatham  that  she  tasted,  in  the  highest 
perfection,  the  sweets  of  flattery,  mingled  with  the  sweets  of 
friendship.  Mrs  Thrale,  then  at  the  height  of  prosperity  and  po- 
pularity— with  gay  spirits,  quick  wit,  showy  though  superficial 
acquirements,  pleasing  though  not  refined  manners,  a  singularly 
amiable  temper,  and  a  loving  heart — ftit  towards  Fanny  as  towards 
a  younger  sister.  With  the  Thrales  Johnson  was  domesticated. 
He  was  an  old  friend  of  Dr  Burney;  but  he  had  probably  taken 
little  notice  of  Dr  Burney's  daughters,  and  Fanny,  we  imagine, 
had  never  in  her  life  dared  to  speak  to  him,  unless  to  ask  wbelhef 
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lie  wanted  a  ntqetpentb  or  a  tHenttfth  cup  of  tea.  He  was 
cbarmed  by  bcr  tale,  and  preferred  it  to  the  novels  of  Fieldioar, 
to  vrbom,  indeed,  he  bad  always  been  grossly  unjust.  Hu  did 
not,  indent  carry  bia  partiality  so  far  as  to  place  Evelina  by  the 
side  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  GraiidUoii ;  yet  he  said  that 
}\\s  little  favourite  bad  done  enough  to  have  made  even  Hichard- 
BQD  feel  uneasy.  With  Johnson's  coriiiul  upprobatioii  of  the  book 
was  mingled  a  fondness,  half  gultartt  half  pattrnul,  for  the  writer; 
find  this  fondness  bis  a^e  and  character  ejititled  him  to  show 
without  restraint.  He  began  by  putting  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
But  soon  he  clasped  her  in  bis  huge  arme,  and  implored  her  to 
be  a  good  girl.  She  was  his  pet,  his  dear  love,  his  dear  Utile 
Burney,  his  little  character-monger.  At  one  time,  he  bioke  forth 
in  praise  of  the  good  taste  of  her  cap^.  At  another  time,  be 
insisted  on  teaching  her  Latin.  That,  with  all  bis  coarsfnesa 
and  irritability,  he  was  a  man  of  steiling  benevolence,  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  But  how  gentle  and  endearing  his  deport- 
asnt  could  be,  was  not  known  till  the  RecoUectiona  of  Madame 
D'Arblay  were  published. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  mont  eminent  of  those  who 
paid  their  homage  to  the  author  of  Evelina.  The  crowd  of 
inferior  admirer*  would  require  a  catalogue  as  long  as  that  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Iliad.  In  that  catalogue  would  be  Mrs 
Cholroondeley,  the  saycr  of  odd  things,  and  Seward,  much  given 
to  yawning,  and  Baretti,  who  slew  the  man  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  Paoli,  talking  broken  English,  and  Langton,  taller  by  the 
head  than  any  other  member  of  the  club,  and  Lady  Millar,  who 
kept  a  vase  wherein  fools  were  wont  to  put  bad  verses,  and  Jer- 
ningbam,  who  wrote  verses  fit  to  be  put  into  the  vase  of  Lady 
Millar,  and  Dr  Franklin — not,  as  some  have  dreamed,  the  great 
Penuiiylvanian  Dr  Franklin,  who  could  not  then  have  paid  his 
respects  to  Miss  Bumey  without  much  risk  of  being  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  but  Dr  Franklin  the  less — 

dX^d  i^iXu  /i,iiuy 

It  would  no^  have  been  surprising  if  such  success  bad  turned 
^ven  a  stropg  bend,  ^nd  corrupted  even  a  generous  and  affection- 
ate nature.  But,  in  the  Diary,  we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  feel- 
ing inconsistent  with  a  truly  modest  and  amiable  disposition. 
T^er^  i%  indeed,  abundant  proof  that  Fiances  enjoyed,  with  an 
uitet)fh  thoi^b  »  troubled,  joy,  (be  honour)  which  ber  geniup 
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bad  won ;  bi^t  it  in  equally  clear  that  \iQx  jiappineea  epraqg  from 
the  happiiiiiits  pf  her  lailiiir,  hur  Bister,  and  ber  dinT  D<idiiy  Ciisp. 
Whili)  tlattt;rt;El  by  the  greuF.  the  opulent,  ai)(l  the  learned, 
while  followtid  along  tUtj  SOyne  at  Brij^hton  aitd  the  FiintUes 
at  Tunbrldge  WelU  l>y  the  gaie  of  ^dminng  crowds,  h^r  heart 
V^ema  tp  have  been  still  with  the  little  ilumestic  circle  in  ISt 
Martin's  Street.  If  she  recorded  with  iniiiute  diligence  all  the 
Gomplioieiits,  delicate  and  coarsfi,  which  she  heard  wh^rp ver  she 
turned,  she  tecorded  them  for  the  eyes  of  two  or  three  p^rsogs  who 
bad  loved  her  frod  infancy,  who  had  Ipved  her  in  obscnrity,  and  to 
whom  ber  fame  gave  the  purest  ai'd  most  exquisite  delight. 
Nothing  cat!  be  more  unjust  thmi  to  confound  the«e  outpourings 
of  a  kind  heart,  sure  of  perfect  sympathy,  wjih  the  egotisp)  pf  a 
blue-stocking,  who  prates  tn  all  who  come  near  ber  about  her 
own  novel  or  her  own  volunie  of  sonnets- 
It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant  issue  of  Mm  Burney's 
first  venture  should  tempt  her  to  try  a  second.  Evelina,  though 
it  bad  raised  ber  fame,  bud  added  nothing  to  her  fortune,  iiome 
of  ber  friends  urged  her  to  write  for  the  stage.  Jobpson  pro- 
mised to  giye  ber  his  advice  as  to  the  composition.  Murphy, 
vho  was  supposed  to  understand  the  temper  of  the  pit  fts  well  as 
any  man  of  his  time,  undertook  to  instruct  her  as  to  litage-effect. 
Sheridan  declared  that  be  would  accept  a  play  from  her  without 
even  reading  it.  Thus  encouraged  she  wrote  a  comedy  named 
The  Witlings.  Fortunately  it  was  never  acted  or  printed. 
We  can,  we  think,  easily  perceive  from  the  little  which  is  «aid 
on  the  subject  in  the  Diary,  that  The  Witlings  would  have 
been  damned,  and  that  Murphy  and  Sheridan  thought  so, 
though  they  were  too  polite  to  say  so.  Happily  Frances  had  A 
friend  nbo  was  not  afraid  to  give  her  pain.  Crisp,  wiser  for 
ber  than  he  bad  been  for  himself,  read  the  manuscript  in  his 
lonely  retreat,  and  manfully  told  her  that  she  had  failed,  that  to 
remove  blemishes  here  and  there  would  be  useless,  that  the  piece 
had  abundance  of  vit  but  no  interest,  that  it  was  bad  34  a  whole, 
that  it  would  remind  every  reader  of  the  Femiues  SavMtes, 
which,  strange  to  say,  she  had  never  read,  and  that  she  could 
not  sustain  so  close  a  companson  with  Moliere>  This  opinion, 
in  which  Dr  Burney  concurred,  was  sent  to  Frances  in  vhaf  she 
called  '  a  hissing,  groaning,  cat-calling  epistle.'  But  she  had 
too  much  sense  not  to  know  that  it  was  better  to  be  bissfd  and 
cat-called  by  ber  Daddy  than  by  a  wbole  sea  of  heads  in  th«  pit 
of  Drury-Lane  Theatre ;  and  she  had  too  good  a  heart  a^t  to 
be  grateful  for  so  rare  an  act  of  ffiendsbio.  She  returned  an 
answer  which  shows  how  well  she  deserved  to  have  a  judicioiu, 
Autt^l,  and  affectionate  adviser.    *  I  intend,'  she  wrote,  *  to 
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'  console  myself  for  your  censure  by  this  ji^eateHt  proof  I  have 

*  ever  received  of  the  sincerity,  candour,  and,  let  rae  add,  esteem, 
'  of  my  dear  daddy.     And  as  I  happen  to  love  myself  rather 

*  more  than  my  play,  this  consolation  is  not  a  very  trifling;  one. 

*  This,  however,  seriously  I  do  believe,  that  when  my  two  dad- 

*  dies  put  their  heads  together  to  concert  that  hissing,  groaning, 

*  cat-calling  epistle  they  sent  me,  they  felt  as  sorry  for  poor  little 

*  Miss  Bayes  as  she  could  possibly  do  for  herself.  You  see  1 
'  do  not  attempt  to  repay  your  frankness  with  the  air  of  pre- 

*  tended  carelessness.  But,  though  somewhat  disconcerted  just 
'  now,  I  will  promise  not  to  let  my  vexation  live  out  another 

*  day.  Adieu,  my  dear  daddy !  1  won't  be  mortified,  and  I 
'  won't  be  doumtd;  but  I  will  be  proud  to  find  I  have,  out  of 
'my  own  family,  as  well  as  in  it,  a  friend  who  loves  me  well 
'  enough  to  speak  plain  truth  to  me.' 

Frances  now  turned  from  her  dramatic  schemes  to  an  under- 
taking far  better  suited  to  her  talents.  She  determined  to  write 
a  new  tale,  on  a  plan  excellently  contrived  for  the  display  of  the 
powers  in  which  her  superiority  to  other  writers  lay.  It  was  in 
truth  a  grand  and  various  picture-gallery,  which  presented  to 
the  eye  a  long  series  of  men  and  women,  each  marked  by  some 
strong  peculiar  feature.  There  were  avarice  and  prodigality, 
the  pride  of  blood  and  the  pride  of  money,  morbid  restlessness 
and  morbid  apathy,  frivolous  garrulity,  supercilious  silence,  a 
Democritus  to  laugh  at  every  thing,  and  a  Heraditus  to  lament 
over  every  thing.  The  work  proceeded  fast,  and  in  twelve 
months  was  completed.  It  wanted  something  of  the  simplicity 
which  had  been  among  the  most  attractiv^cbarms  of  Evelina ; 
but  it  furnished  ample  proof  that  the  four  years  which  had  elap- 
sed since  Evelina  appeared,  had  not  been  unprofitabiy  spent. 
ITiose  who  saw  Cecilia  in  manuscript  pronounced  it  the  best 
novel  of  the  age.  Mrs  Thrale  laughed  and  wept  over  it.  Crisp 
was  even  vehement  in  applause,  and  offered  to  insure  the  rapid 
and  complete  success  of  the  book  for  half  a  crovrn.  What  Miss 
Burney  received  for  the  copyright  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Diary ;  but  we  have  observed  several  expressions  from  which 
we  infer  that  the  sum  was  considerable.  That  the  sale  would 
be  great  nobody  could  doubt ;  and  Frances  now  had  shrewd  and 
experienced  advisers,  who  would  not  suffer  her  to  wrong  herself. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  publishers  gave  her  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  might  have  given  a  still 
larger  sum  without  being  lo^iers. 

Cecilia  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1782.  The  curiosity 
of  the  town  was  intense.  We  have  been  informed  by  persons 
frho  remember  those  da^a,  that  no  romance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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w&n  more  impatiently  awaited,  or  more  eagerly  snatched  from 
the  counters  of  the  booksellers.  High  as  public  expectation 
was,  it  was  amply  satisHed;  and  Cecilia  was  placed,  by  gene- 
ral acclamation,  among  the  classicHl  novels  of  England. 

Miss  Burney  was  now  thirty.  Her  youth  had  been  singularly 
prosperous;  but  clouds  soon  began  to  gather  over  that  clear 
and  radiant  dawn.  Events  deeply  painful  to  a  heart  so  kind  as 
that  of  Frances,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  She 
was  first  called  upon  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  her  best  friend, 
Samuel  Crisp.  When  she  returned  to  St  Martin's  Street,  after 
performing  this  melancholy  duty,  shewas  appalled  by  hearing  that 
Johnson  bad  been  struck  with  paralysis;  and,  not  many  months 
later,  she  parted  from  him  for  the  last  time  with  solemn  lenderneBS. 
He  wished  to  look  on  her  once  more ;  and  on  the  day  before  his 
death  she  long  remained  in  tears  on  the  stairs  leading;  to  his  bed- 
room, in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  called  in  to  receive  his  bless- 
ing. But  he  was  then  sinking  fast,  and,  though  he  sent  her  an 
affectionate  message,  was  unable  to  see  her.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst.  There  are  separations  far  more  cruel  than  those 
which  are  made  by  death.  Frances  might  weep  with  proud  affec- 
tion for  Crisp  and  Johnson.  She  had  to  blush  as  well  as  to  weep 
for  Mrs  I'hrale. 

Life,  however,  still  smiled  upon  her.  Domestic  happiness, 
friendship,  independence,  leisure,  letters,  all  these  things  were 
hers  ;  and  she  flung  them  all  away. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom  Miss  Burney  had 
been  introduced,  none  appears  to  have  stood  higher  in  her  regard 
than  Mrs  Delany.  This  lady  was  an  interesting  and  venerable 
relique  of  a  past  age.  She  was  the  niece  of  George  Granville 
Lord  Laiisdowne,  who,  in  his  youth,  exchanged  verses  and 
compliments  with  Edmund  Waller,  and  who  was  among  the 
first  to  applaud  the  opening  talents  of  Pope.  She  had  married 
Dr  Delany,  a  man  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  profound 
scholar  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  remembered  in  our  time 
chiefly  as  one  of  the  small  circle  in  which  the  fierce  spirit  of 
Swift,  tortured  by  disappointed  ambition,  by  remorse,  and  by  the 
approaches  of  madness,  sought  for  amusement  and  repose. 
Doctor  Delany  had  long  been  dead.  His  widow,  nobly  de- 
scended, eminently  accomplished,  and  retaining,  in  spite  of  the 
infirmities  of  advanced  age,  the  vigour  of  her  faculties  and  the 
serenity  of  her  temper,  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  favour  of  the 
royal  family.  She  had  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a-year;  and 
a  bouse  at  Windsor,  belonging  to  the  crown,  bad  been  fitted  up 
for  her  accommodation.  At  this  house  the  King  and  Queen 
lometim^s  called,  tuul  found  ti  very  natural  pleaeure  in  tbttq 
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oatching  ao  occq^ional  glimpse  of  the  private  life  of  English 
familiud. 

Ill  Oeramber  178^,  Mi^j  Burney  was  on  a  rixit  tn  Mrs  Da- 
lany  at  WiDddor>  The  dinaer  was  over.  Tiie  old  lady  was 
taking  a  nap.  Her  grand-niece,  a  little  girl  of  iercn,  waa 
pliiy)n)r  at  qoipe  Cbrieimas  game  witli  the  viditers,  when  the 
(loar  opened,  and  a  stout  ^enileman  entered  unannounced,  with 
4  f (ar  OD  bis  breast,  and  '  W'liat  ?  what  ?  what  ? '  in  bis  moutb. 
A  cry  of  '  The  King '  was  set  up.  A  general  scamperitig  fol- 
lowiid.  Miss  Burney  owns  that  she  could  not  have  been  more 
^fhSed  if  abe  had  seen  a  ghost.  But  Mrs  Delany  came  for- 
ifard  to  pay  her  dut,y  to  her  royal  friL>nd,  and  the  diiiturbance 
was  quieted.  Frances  was  then  presented,  and  underwent  along 
examinatiqn  and  cross-esamination  about  all  that  she  had  writ- 
teu  and  ail  thi^t  she  meant  to  write.  The  Queen  soon  made 
her  appearancf),  and  bis  Majesty  repeated,  for  the  benefit  of  bin 
consort,  the  information  which  be  had  extracted  from  Miss  Bur- 
ney. The  good-nature  of  the  royal  pair  might  have  softened 
even  the  authors  of  the  Prabatioaary  Odes,  and  could  not  but 
be  delightful  to  a  young  lady  who  had  been  brought  up  a  Tory. 
In  a  few  days  the  visit  was  repeated.  Miss  Burney  was  more 
at  ease  than  before.  His  Majesty,  instead  of  seeking  for  in- 
formation, condescended  to  impart  it,  and  passed  sentence  on 
many  great  writers,  English  and  foreign.  Voltaire  be  pro- 
nounced a  monster.  Rousseau  he  liked  rather  better.  '  But 
*  was  there  ever,'  be  cried,  '  such  stuff  as  great  part  of  Shak- 
'  speare  ?  Only  one  must  not  say  so.  But  what  think  you  ? 
'What?  Is  there  not  sad  stuff?    What?  What?' 

The  qest  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
some  equally  valuable  criticism  uttered  by  the  Queen  touch- 
ing Goethe  and  Klopstock,  and  might  have  learned  an  impor- 
tant lesson  of  economy  from  the  mode  in  which  her  Majesty's 
library  had  been  formed.  '  I  picked  the  book  up  on  a  stall,'  said 
the  Queen.  '  Oh,  it  is  amazing  what  good  books  there  are  on 
stalUI'  Mrs  Delany,  who  seems  to  have  understood  from  these 
words  that  her  M^esty  was  in  the  habit  of  exploring  the  booths 
of  Moorfields  and  Holywell  Street  in  person,  could  not  suppress 
an  exclamation  of  surprise.  '  Why,'  said  the  Queen,  '  1  don't 
'  pick  them  up  myself.  But  I  have  a  servant  very  clever ;  and, 
'  if  they  are  not  to  be  bad  at  the  bookselUrs,  they  are  not  for 
'  me  more  than  for  another.'  Miss  Burney  describes  this  coe- 
versation  as  delightful;  and,  iadred,  we  cannot  wonder  that, 
with  ber  literary  tastes,  she  should  be  delighted  at  hearing  in 
hov  magoifiocnt  a  maoaef  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land  encou- 
nge4  litcnture. 
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The  tratli  is,  that  Frances  was  faBoiifated  by  the  condescend- 
ing  kindn<!ss  of  the  two  greut  persocmgcs  to  whom  she  had  been 
presented.  Iliir  father  was  even  more  infatuated  than  herself. 
The  result  was  a  step  of  which  we  cannot  think  with  patience, 
but  which,  recorded  as  it  in,  with  ull  its  consequences,  in  th^se 
volumes,  deserves  at  li-aiit  tliis  praise,  that  it  has  furnished  a 
moiit  impressive  warning. 

A  Gorman  lady  of  the  name  of  Haggerdorn,  one  of  the  keepers 
of  the  Queeu'g  robes,  retired  about  this  time  ;  and  her  Majesty 
olTered  the  vacant  post  to  Mi:>s  Barney.  When  we  considt^r  thut 
Miss  Burney  was  decidedly  the  must  popular  writer  of  fictitious 
narrative  then  living;,  that  competence,  if  not  opulence,  was  with- 
in her  reach,  9nd  that  she  was  more  than  usually  happy  in  her 
domestic  circle,  and  when  we  compare  the  sucrifi>;e  which  she 
was  invited  to  make  with  the  remuneration  which  was  held  out 
to  her,  we  are  divided  b<.'twetiu  lau<rhter  and  indignation. 

What  was  demanded  of  her  was,  that  she  should  conpeot  to  be 
almost  as  completely  separated  from  her  family  and  friends  as  if 
she  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  and  almost  as  close  a  prisoner  as  if 
she  had  been  sent  to  jaii  for  a  libel ;  thai  with  talents  which  had 
instructed  and  delighted  the  hi^^htst  living  minds,  she  should 
now  be  employed  only  in  mixing  siiulT  and  sticking  pins ;  that 
she  should  be  summoned  by  a  waiting-woman's  bell  to  a  waiting- 
woman's  duties ;  that  she  should  pass  her  whole  life  under  the 
restraints  of  a  paltry  etiquette,  should  sometimes  fast  till  she  was 
ready  to  swoon  with  hunger,  should  sometimes  stand  till  her 
knees  gaVe  way  with  fatigue ;  that  she  should  not  dure  to  speak 
or  move  without  considering  how  her  mistress  might  like  her 
words  and  gestures.  Instead  of  those  distinguiglied  men  and 
women,  the  flower  of  all  political  parties,  with  whom  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  mixing  on  terms  of  equal  friendship,  she  was  to 
have  for  her  perpetual  companion  the  chief  keeper  of  the  robes, 
an  old  hag  from  Germany,  of  mean  understanding,  of  insolent 
manners,  and  of  temper  which,  naturally  savage,  bad  now  been 
exasperated  by  disease.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  poor  Frances 
might  console  herself  for  the  loss  of  Burke's  and  Windham's 
society,  by  joining  in  the  'celestial  colloquy  sublime' of  his 
Majesty's  Equerries. 

And  what  was  the  consideration  for  which  she  was  to  sell  her- 
self into  this  slavery  ?  A  peerage  in  her  own  right  ?  A  pension 
of  two  thousand  a-year  for  life  ?  A  seventy -four  for  her  brother 
ii)  the  navy  ?  A  deanery  for  her  brother  in  the  Church  ?  Not  so. 
The  price  at  whiah  she  was  valued  was  her  board,  her  lodging,  th« 
attendance  of  a  nan-servant,  aod  two  buiulred  pounds  Bryear. 

The  man  who,  evm  wh«n  hard  preoMd  by  auDger,  eelli  hi* 
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birthrig;ht  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  i?  unwise.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  him  who  piirts  with  hit  birlhrijjht,  and  Hoes  not  pet  even 
the  pottrtije  in  rerurti?  It  is  not  necessary  to  enquiri;  whether 
opulence  bean  adequate  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  bodily 
and  mental  freedom;  for  Frances  Burney  paid  for  leave  to  be 
a  prisoner  and  a  menial.  It  was  evidently  understood  as  one  of 
the  terms  of  her  engagement,  that,  while  she  was  a  member  of 
the  royal  household,  she  was  not  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an 
author:  and,  oven  had  there  been  no  such  understanding,  her 
avocations  were  such  as  left  her  no  leisure  for  any  considerable 
intelle<:tuul  effort.  That  her  place  was  incompatible  with  her  liter- 
ary pursuits,  was  indeed  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  King  when 
she  resigned.  *  She  has  given  up,'  he  said,  '  five  years  of  her 
pen.'  That  durini;  those  live  years  she  might,  without  painful 
exertion — without  any  exertion  that  would  not  have  been  a  plea- 
sure— have  earned  enough  to  buy  an  annuity  for  life  much  larger 
than  the  precarious  salary  which  she  received  at  court,  is  quite 
certain.  The  same  income,  too,  which  in  St  Martin's  Street 
would  have  afforded  her  every  comfort,  must  have  been  found 
scanty  at  Kt  James's.  We  cannot  venture  to  speak  confidently 
of  the  price  of  midinery  and  jewellery  ;  but  we  are  greatly  de- 
ceived if  a  lady  who  had  to  attend  Queen  Charlotte  on  many 
public  occasions,  could  possibly  save  a  farthing  out  of  a  salary 
of  two  hundred  a-year.  The  principle  of  the  arrangement  was, 
in  short,  simply  this,  that  Frances  Burney  should  become  a  slave, 
and  should  be  rewarded  by  being  made  a  beggar. 

With  what  object  their  Majesties  brought  her  to  their  palace, 
we  must  own  ourselves  unable  to  conceive.  Their  object  could  not 
be  to  encourage  her  literary  exertions  ;  for  they  took  her  from  a 
situation  in  which  it  was  almost  certain  that  she  would  write,  and 
put  her  into  a  situation  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  write, 
rbeir  ohject  could  not  be  to  promote  her  pecuniary  interest ;  for 
they  took  her  from  a  situation  whore  she  was  likely  to  become 
rich,  and  put  her  into  a  situation  in  which  she  could  not  but  con- 
tinue poor.  Their  object  could  not  be  to  obtain  an  eminently 
useful  waiting-maid ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  though  Miss  Burney  was 
theonly  woman  of  her  time  who  could  have  described  the  death  of 
Harrel,  thousands  might  have  been  found  more  expert  in  tying 
ribands  and  tilling  snufT-bo.xes.  To  grant  her  a  pension  on  the 
civil  list  would  have  been  an  act  of  judicious  liberality,  honourable 
to  the  court.  If  this  was  impracticable,  the  next  best  thing  was 
to  lei  her  alone.  That  the  King  and  Queen  meant  her  nothing  but 
kindness,  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt.  But  their  kindness  was 
the  kindness  of  persons  raised  high  above  the  mass  of  mankind, 
Accustomed  to  be  addressed  with  profound  deference,  accus< 
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tomed  to  see  all  who  approach  them  mortified  by  their  coldness 
and  elate<i  by  their  smiles.  They  fancied  that  to  be  noticed  by 
them,  to  be  near  them,  to  serve  tbem,  was  in  itself  a  kind  ot  hap- 
piness ;  and  that  Frances  Burney  ought  to  be  full  of  ffratitude  for 
bt^ing  permitted  to  purchase,  by  the  surrender  of  health,  wealth, 
freedom,  domestic  atfection,  and  literary  fame,  the  privile^re  of 
standing  behind  a  royal  chair,  and  holding  a  pair  of  royal  gloves. 

And  who  can  blame  them?  Who  can  wonder  that  Princes 
should  be  under  such  a  delusion,  when  they  are  encouraged  in 
it  by  the  very  persons  who  suffer  from  it  most  cruelly  ?  Was  it 
to  be  expected  that  George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte 
should  understand  the  interest  of  Frances  Burney  better,  or  pro- 
mote it  with  more  zeal,  thau  herself  and  her  father  P  No  decep- 
tion was  practised.  The  conditions  of  the  house  of  bondage 
were  set  forth  with  all  simplicity.  The  hook  was  presented 
without  a  bait;  the  net  was  spread  in  sight  of  the  bird.  And 
the  naked  book  was  greedily  swallowed;  and  the  silly  bird  made 
haste  to  entangle  herself  in  the  net. 

It  is  not  strange  indeed  that  an  invitation  to  court  should  have 
caused  a  fluttering  in  the  bosom  of  an  inexperienced  woman.  , 
But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  watch  over  the  child,  and  to 
show  her  that  on  the  one  side  were  only  infantine  vanities  and 
chimerical  hopes,  on  the  other  liberty,  peace  of  mind,  atBuence, 
social  enjoyments,  honourable  distinctions.  Strange  to  say,  the 
only  hesitation  was  on  the  part  of  Frances.  Dr  Burney  was 
tiansported  out  of  himself  with  delight.  Not  such  are  the  rap- 
tures of  a  Circassian  father  who  has  sold  his  pretty  daughter  well 
to  a  Turkish  slave-merchant.  Yet  Dr  Burney  was  an  amiable 
man,  a  man  of  good  abilities,  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
world.  But  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  goin^  to  court  was 
like  going  to  heaven  ;  that  to  see  Princes  and  Princesses  was  a 
kind  of  beatific  vision  ;  that  the  exquisite  felicity  enjoyed  by 
royal  persons  was  not  confined  to  themselves,  but  was  commu- 
nicated by  some  mysterious  efflux  or  reflection  to  all  who  were 
suffered  to  stand  at  their  toilettes,  or  to  bear  their  trains.  He 
overruled  all  bis  daughter's  objections,  and  himself  escorted  her 
to  her  prison.  The  door  closed.  The  key  was  turned.  She, 
looking  back  with  tender  regret  on  all  that  she  had  left,  and 
forward  with  anxiety  and  terror  to  the  new  life  on  which  she  was 
entering,  was  unable  to  speak  or  stand;  and  he  went  on  bis'way 
homeward  rejoicing  in  her  marvellous  prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five  years,  of  five  years  taken 
from  the  best  part  of  life,  and  wasted  in  menial  drudgery  or  in 
recreations  duller  than  even  menial  drudgery,  under  galling  re- 
Btrunte  and  amidst  unfriendly  or  uninteiesting  companioDS.    The 
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hiatory  of  on  ordtnary  day  wwi  this :  Mia«  Barney  had  to  rise 
and  drew  hertelf  early,  that  she  might  be  ready  to  answer  the 
royal  bell,  which  ran^  at  half  after  teren.  Till  aboat  eight  she 
nttcnded  in  the  Queen's  dressing-room,  and  had  the  honour  of 
lacing  her  auguH  mlntreM's  stays,  and  of  putting  on  the  hoop, 
gown,  and  nt-ck^hand  kerchief.  'I'he  morning  was  chiefly  spent  in 
rummaging  drawers  and  laying  fine  clothes  in  their  proper  places. 
Then  the  Qn^en  wa-*  to  be  powdered  and  dressed  for  the  day. 
Twice  a  week  her  maje-ty's  hair  was  curled  and  craped ;  and  this 
fiperation  apppari  to  hare  added  a  full  hour  to  the  business  of 
the  toilettp.  It  wiis  generally  three  before  Miss  Burney  was  at 
liherty.  Then  she  had  two  hours  at  hiT  own  disposal.  To 
thcKP  hours  we  owe  great  part  of  her  Diary.  At  fivi;  she  had  to 
attend  her  colleagne,  Madame  Sch  well  en  berg,  a  hateful  old  ro«d- 
eatf-r,  as  illiterate  as  a  chambermaid,  as  proud  as  a  whole  Ger- 
man Chapter,  rude,  peevish,  unable  to  bear  solitude,  unable  to 
cmduet  herself  with  common  decency  in  society.  With  this  de- 
liifhrfiil  asoociaie  Frances  Burney  had  to  dine,  and  pass  the  even- 
ing. The  piiir  generally  remained  together  from  tive  to  eleven  ; 
and  often  had  no  other  company  the  whole  time,  except  durinj;' 
the  hour  from  eight  to  nine,  when  the  Equerries  came  to  tea.  If 
poor  Frances  attempted  to  escape  to  her  own  apartment,  and  to 
fnrgL't  her  wretchedness  over  a  book,  the  execrable  old  woman 
raili-d  and  stormed,  and  complained  that  she  was  neglected.  Yet, 
when  Frances  stayed,  she  was  constantly  assailed  with  insolent 
reproaches.  Literary  fame  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  German 
crohe,  a  blemish,  a  proof  that  the  person  who  enjoyed  it 
was  meanly  born,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  good  society.  All 
her  scanty  stock  of  broken  English  was  employed  to  express ' 
the  contempt  with  which  she  regarded  the  author  of  Evelina  and 
Coertia.  Frances  detested  cards,  and  indeed  knew  nothing  about 
them  ;  but  she  soon  found  that  the  least  miserable  way  of  pass- 
inif  an  evening  with  Madame  Schwellenberg  was  at  the  card- 
tiiblp,  and  consented,  wiih  patient  sadness,  to  give  hours,  which 
might  have  called  forth  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  m«ny  gene- 
rations, to  the  king  of  clubs  and  the  knave  of  ppadcs.  Between 
eleven  and  twelve  the  bell  rang  again.  Miss  Burney  had  to  pas^t 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  in  undressing  the  QoeeO,  and 
was  then  at  liberty  to  retire,  and  dream  that  she  was  chatting 
with  her  brother  by  the  quiet  hearth  in  St  Martin's  Street,  that 
she  was  the  centre  of  an  admiring  assemblage  at  Mrs  CreWe'Sf 
that  Burke  was  calling  her  the  first  Woman  of  the  age,  or  that 
Dilly  was  giving  her  a  cheque  tbr  two  thousand  guineas. 

Men,  we  must  suppose,  ane  leal  patient  than  women ;  for  we 
are  utterly  at  «  loss  to  conceire  bow  any  humed  being  eonld 
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cndnre  «ut;h  a  ilfei,  while  there  remained  a  vdcaitt  garret  in  Ghib 
Street,  «  crossing  In  want  of  a  sweeper,  a  parish  worhhouv, 
or  a  parish  rault.  Atid  It  wa.s  for  such  a  life  that  Frances  Bur- 
iiey  hud  given  up  liberty  and  peace,  a  happy  fireside,  attached 
friends,  a  wide  and  splendid  circle  of  acquaintance.  Intellectual 
pursuits  in  which  nhe  was  qualilied  to  excel,  and  the  fetire  hope 
of  what  to  her  would  have  been  affluence. 

There  ia  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  Ia<tt  great  master 
of  Attic  eloquence  and  Attic  wit,  has  left  us  a  forcible  and  touch- 
ing description  of  the  misery  of  a  man  of  letters,  who,  lured  by 
hope«  similar  lo  those  of  Frances,  had  entered  the  service  of  one 
of  the  mapnatcs  of  Rome! — '  Unhappy  that  I  am^'  cries  thd 
victim  of  his  owh  childish  ambition,  *  wonld  nothing  content 
'  me  but  that  I  must  leave  mine  old  pursuits  and  mine  old  com- 
'  panions,  and  the  life  which  was  without  care,  and  the  sleep 
'  which  had  no  limit  save  mine  own  pleasure,  and  the  walks 
'  which  I  was  free  to  take  where  I  listed,  and  fling  myself  into 
'  the  lowest  pit  of  a  dungeon  like  this?  And,  O  Ood  I  for 
'  what?  Is  this  the  bait  ithicb  enticed  me?  Was  there  no  Way 
'  by  which  I  might  have  enjoyed  In  freedom  comforts  even 
'greater  than  thdse  wbibfa  I  now  earn  by  servitude?  Like  a 
'  lion  which  has  been  made,so  tame  that  men  may  lead  him  about 
*  with  a  thread,  I  am  dragged  up  and  down,  with  broken  and 
'  humbled  Spirit,  at  the  heels  of  those  to  whom,  in  mine  t)Wn  do- 
'  main,  I  should  have  been  an  object  of  awe  and  wonder.  Anrfj 
'  worst  of  all,  I  feel  that  here  I  gain  no  credit,  that  here  I  gire 
'  no  pleasure.  The  talents  and  accomplishtnents,  which  charmed 
'  a  far  different  clrtsle,  are  here  out  of  place.  lam  rude  in  tbearti 
'  of  palaces,  and  can  ill  bear  comparison  with  those  whose  calling, 
'  from  their  youth  Up,  has  been  to  flatter  and  to  sue.  Have  I 
'  then,  two  lives,  that,  after  I  have  wasted  one  in  the  service  of 
'  others,  there  may  yet  retnain  to  me  a  Second,  which  I  may  iire 
'  unto  myself?' 

Now  and  then,  Indeed,  events  occurred  which  dlMurbed  the 
wretched  monotony  of  Frances  Burney's  life.  The  court  moved 
froih  Kcw  to  Windsor,  and  from  Windsor  back  to  Kew.  One 
dull  colonel  went  out  of  waiting,  and  another  dnll  cblonel  taMe 
into  Waiting.  An  Impettiiient  servant  made  a  blunder  about 
tea,  and  caused  a  minunderstandind;  between  the  gentlemen  and 
the  ladleA.  A  half-witted  French  Protectant  minister  talked 
oddly  about  conjugal  fidelity.  An  unlucky  member  of  the  housed 
hold  mentioned  a  passage  in  the  Morning  Herald  reflecHng  on 
the  Queen,  and  forthwith  Madame  Schwellcnberg  began  W 
storm  in  bad  English,  and  toM  him  that  he  made  hCr  ■  what  yod 
call  perspire  I ' 
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A  more  important  occuneace  was  tbe  royal  visit  to  Oxford. 
MUs  Burney  went  in  the  Queen's  train  to  Nunebam,  nas  utterly 
negUcted  there  in  the  crowd,  and  could  witb  diHicuity  find  a 
servant  to  show  the  way  to  her  bed-room,  or  a  hairdreiiser  to 
arrange  her  curU.  She  had  the  honour  of  entering  Uxford  in 
tbe  laxt  of  a  long  string  of  carritigee  which  formed  the  royal  [hxh 
cesMon,  of  walking  after  tbe  Queen  all  day  through  refectories 
and  chapels,  and  of  standing,  halt-dead  with  tatigue  and  hunger, 
while  her  auguHt  mistress  was  seated  at  an  excellent  cold  colla- 
tion. At  Mugdulerie  College,  Frances  was  left  tor  a  moment  in 
a  parlour,  where  she  sank  down  on  a  chair.  A  good-natured 
Equerry  saw  that  she  was  exhausted,  and  shared  witb  her  some 
apricots  and  bread,  which  he  bad  wisely  put  into  his  pockets. 
At  that  moment  tbe  door  opened ;  the  Queen  entered ;  the 
wearied  attendants  sprang  up ;  the  bread  and  fruit  were  hastily 
concealed,  '  I  found,'  says  poor  Miss  Uuniey,  '  that  our  appe- 
'  tites  were  to  be  suppostrd  annihilated,  at  the  same  moment  that 
'  our  strength  was  to  6e  invincible.' 

Yet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  such  disadvantages,  '  revived  jn 
*  her,'  to  use  her  own  words,  '  a  consciousness  tu  pleasure  which 
'  bad  long  lain  nearly  dormant.'  She  forgot,  during  one  mo- 
ment, that  she  was  a  waiting-maid,  and  felt  as  a  woman  of  true 
genius  might  be  expected  to  feel  amidst  venerable  remains  of 
antiquity,  beautiful  works  of  art,  vast  repositories  of  knowledge, 
and  memorials  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Had  she  still  been  what 
she  was  before  her  father  induiW  her  to  take  the  most  fatal  step 
of  her  life,  we  can  easily  imagine  what  pleasure  she  would  have 
derived  from  a  visit  to  tbe  noblest  of  English  cities.  She  might, 
indeed,  have  been  forced  to  travel  in  a  back-chaise,  and  might 
not  have  worn  so  fine  a  gown  of  Cbambery  gauze  as  that  in 
which  she  tottered  after  the  royal  party  j  hut  with  what  df  light 
would  she  have  then  paced  the  cloisters  of  Magdalene,  compared 
the  antique  gloom  of  Merlon  with  thesplendourofChriat  Church, 
and  looked  down  from  tbe  dome  of  the  Kadcliffe  Library  on  the 
magnificcfUt  sea  of  turrets  and  battlements  below  !  How  gladly 
would  learned  men  have  laid  aside  fur  a  few  hours  Pindar's  Odes 
and  Aristotle's  Ethics  to  escort  the  author  of  Cecilia  from  col- 
lege to  college  ?  What  neat  little  banquets  would  she  have 
found  set  out  in  their  monastic  cells?  With  what  eagerness 
would  pictures,  medals,  and  illuminated  missals  have  been  brought 
forth  from  tbe  most  mysterious  cabinets  for  her  amusement? 
How  much  she  would  have  had  to  hear  and  to  tt  II  abuut  John- 
eon  as  she  walked  over  Pembroke,  and  about  Reynolds  in  the 
ante-chapel  of  New  College  !  But  these  indulgences  were  not 
for  one  who  bad  sold  herself  into  bondage. 
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About  eighteen  montbs  after  the  visit  to  Oxford,  another 
event  diversified  the  wearisome  life  which  Frances  led  at  court. 
Warren  Hastings  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  Queen  and  Frincesses  were  present  when  the  trial  com- 
menced, and  Miss  Burney  was  permitted  to  attend.  During  the 
subsequent  proceedings  a  day-rule  for  the  same  purpose  was  oc- 
casionally granted  to  her ;  for  the  Queen  took  the  strongest 
interest  in  the  trial,  and,  when  she  could  not  go  herself  to  West- 
minster Hall,  liked  to  receive  a  report  of  what  passed  from  a  per- 
son who  had  Angular  powers  of  observation,  and  who  was,  more- 
over, personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  dis^nguished 
managers.  The  pordon  of  the  Diary  which  relates  to  this  cele- 
brated proceeding  is  lively  and  picturesque.  Yet  we  read  it,  we 
own,  with  pnin ;  for  it  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  the  fine  under- 
standing of  Frances  Burney  was  beginning  to  feel  the  peinictous 
influence  of  a  mode  of  life  which  is  as  incompatible  with  health 
of  mind  as  the  air  of  the  Pomptine  marshes  with  health  of  body. 
From  the  first  day  she  espouses  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  a  pre- 
sumptuous vehemence  and  acrimony  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
modesty  and  suavity  of  her  ordinary  deportment.  She  shudders 
when  Burke  enters  the  Hall  at  the  head  of  the  Commons.  She 
pronounces  him  the  cruel  oppressor  of  an  innocent  man.  She  is 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  managers  can  look  at  the  defendant, 
and  not  blush.  Windham  comes  to  her  from  the  manager's  box, 
to  offer  her  refreshment.  *  But,'  says  she,  'I  could  not  break 
'  bread  with  him.'  Then,again,sheexclaims—' Ah,  Mr  Windham, 
'  bow  came  you  ever  engaged  in  so  cruel,  so  unjust  a  cause  ?'  '  Mr 

*  Burke  saw  me,'  she  says,  *  and  he  bowed  with  the  roost  marked 

*  civility  of  manner.*  lliis,  be  it  observed,  was  just  after  his 
opening  speech,  a  speech  which  had  produced  a  mighty  eiTect,  and 
which  certainly  no  other  orator  that  ever  lived  could  have  made. 
'  My  curtsy,'  she  continues,  '  was  the  most  ungrateful,  distant, 
'  and  cold  ;  I  could  not  do  otherwise ;  so  hurt  ffelt  to  see  him 
'  the  head  of  such  a  cause.'  Kow,  not  only  had  Burke  treated 
her  with  constant  kindness,  but  the  very  last  act  which  he  per- 
formed on  the  day  on  which  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Pay-Offioe, 
about  four  years  before  this  trial,  was  to  make  Dr  Burney  or- 
ganist of  Chelsea  Hospital.  When,  at  the  Westminster  election, 
Dr  Burney  was  divided  between  his  gratitude  for  this  favour  and 
his  Tory  opinions,  Burke  in  the  noblest  manner  disclaimed  all 
right  to  exact  a  sacrifice  of  principle.     '  You  have  little  or  no 

*  oblia;ations  to  me,*  he  wrote;  'but  if  you  had  as  many  as  I 
'  really  wish  it  were  in  my  power,  as  it  is  certainly  in  my  desire, 
'  to  lay  on  you,  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  capable  of  conferring 
<  them,  in  order  to  subject  your  mind  or  your  affairs  to  a  punful 
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*  and  mi^chiovaus  serviturle/  Wu  thi»  a  man  to  be  unomlly 
trinti-fl  liy  a  ijau)(hter  of  l>r  Bum«y,  becauBe  she  chose  to  dtfflfr 
from  him  renpectin^  a  vast  and  mont  complicatMl  quMtion,  wbich 
h«  bad  studied  deeply  during  many  yean,  and  which  she  haid  never 
studied  at  atl  ?  It  is  clear  from  Miss  Bumey's  own  statement, 
that  when  the  behaved  so  unkindly  to  Mr  Durke,  she  did  not 
even  know  of  what  Hastings  was  accused.  One  thing,  however, 
the  must  have  known,  that  llurke  had  been  able  to  convince  a 
HouNe  of  Commons,  bitterly  prejudiced  against  hira,  that  the 
charges  were  well  founded  ;  and  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  had  coo- 
curred,  with  Vox.  and  Sheridan,  in  supporting  the  impeachment 
Surf  ly  a  woman  of  far  inferior  abilities  to  Miss  Burney,  might 
have  been  expected  to  see  that  this  never  could  have  happened 
unless  there  bad  been  a  strong  case  against  the  late  GovemoF- 
(icnera).  And  there  was,  as  all  reasonable  men  now  admit,  a 
strong  case  against  bim.  That  there  were  great  public  servioes 
to  be  set  off  against  his  great  crimes,  is  perfectly  true.  But  bis 
services  and  his  crimes  were  equally  unknowa  to  the  lady  who 
so  confidently  asserted  his  perfect  innocence,  and  imputed  to  hie 
accuxera,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  greatest  men  of  ail  parties  in 
the  state,  not  merely  error,  but  gross  injustice  and  barbarity. 

She  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  seen  Mr  Hastings,  and  bad 
found  his  manners  and  conversation  agreeable.  But  surely  she 
could  not  be  so  weak  as  to  infer  from  the  gentleness  of  bis  de- 
portment in  a  drawing-room,  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing 
a  great  state  crime,  under  the  influence  of  ambition  and  revenge. 
*  A  silly  Miss,  fresh  from  a  boarding-school,  might  fall  into  such 
a  mistake  ;  but  the  woman  who  had  drawn  the  character  of  Mr 
Monckton  should  bare  known  better. 

The  truth  is,  that  she  had  been  too  long  at  Court.  She  was 
.  sinking  into  a  slavery  worse  than  that  of  the  body.  The  iron 
was  beginning  to  enter  into  the  soul.  Accustomed  during  many 
months  to  watch  the  eye  of  a  mistress,  to  receive  with  boundless 
gratitude  the  slightest  mark  of  royal  condescension,  to  feel 
wretchml  at  every  symptom  of  royal  displeasure,  to  associate  only 
with  spirits  long  tamed  and  broken  in,  she  was  degenerating  into 
•ometi^ine;  fit  for  her  place.  Queen  Charlotte  was  a  violent  par- 
tisan Dt  Hastings  \  had  received  presents  from  him,  and  had  so 
fur  departed  from  the  severity  of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  her  coun- 
tenance to  his  wife,  whose  conduct  had  certainly  been  as  repre- 
hensible as  that  of  any  of  the  frail  beauties  who  were  then  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  English  Court.  The  King,  it  was  well  known, 
took  the  same  nide.  To  the  King  and  Queen  all  the  members 
of  the  household  looked  submissively  for  guidance.  The  im- 
peachment, therefore,  was  an  atrocious  perseoution ;  the  mana- 
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gera  were  rascals;  the  defendant  was  the  most  deserving,  and 
the  worst  used  man  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  cant  of  the 
whole  palace,  from  Gold  Stick  in  Waiting,  down  to  the  Tabie- 
Ceckers  and  Yeomen  of  the  Silver  Scullery;  and  Miss  Biirney 
ounted  like  the  rest,  though  in  livelier  tones,  and  with  less  bitter 
feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  given  of  the  King's  illness,  contains 
much  excellent  narrative  and  description,  and  will,  we  think,  be 
mare  valued  by  the  historians  of  a  future  age  than  any  equal 
portion  of  Pepys'  or  Evelyn's  Diaries.  That  account  shows 
also,  how  affectionate  and  compassionate  her  nature  was.  But 
it  shows  also,  we  must  say,  that  her  way  of  life  was  rapidly 
impairing  her  powers  of  reasoning,  and  her  sense  of  justice.  We 
do  not  mean  to  discuss,  in  this  place,  the  question,  whether  the 
views  of  Mr  Pitt  or  those  of  Mr  Fox  respecting  the  regency 
were  the  more  correct.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  needless  to  discuss 
that  question  :  for  the  censure  of  Miss  Burney  falls  alike  on  Pitt 
pnd  Fox,  on  majority  and  minority.  She  is  angry  with  the  House 
of  Commons  for  presuming  to  enquire  whether  the  King  was  mad 
or  not,  and  whether  there  was  a  chance  of  his  recovering  his 
senses.     'A  melancholy  day,'  she  writes;  *  news  bud  both  at 

*  home  and  abroad.      At  home  the  dear  unhappy  king   still 

*  worse ;    abroad   new  examinations  voted  of  the   physicians. 

*  Good  heavens!  what  an  insult  does  this  seem  from  Parliamen- 
'  tary  power,  to  investigate  and  bring  forth  to  the  world  every 

*  circumstance  of  such  a  malady  as  is  ever  held  eacred  to  secrecy 
'  in  the  most  private  families !     How  indignant  we  all  feel  here," 

*  no  words  can  say.'  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  motion 
which  roused  all  this  indignation  at  Kcw  was  made  by  Mr  Pitt 
himself;  and  that,  if  withstood  by  Mr  Pitt,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  rejected.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
minister,  who  was  then  generally  regarded  as  the  most  heroic 
champion  of  his  Prince,  was  lukewarm  indeed  when  compaied 
with  the  boiling  zeal  which  filled  the  pages  of  the  buck-s'airs 
and  the  women  of  the  bed-chamber.  Of  the  Regency  bill,  Pitt's 
owu  bill.  Miss  Burney  speaks  with  horror.  '  I  shuddered,'  she 
gays,  *  to  hear  it  named.'  And  again — '  Oh,  how  dreadful  will 
'  be  the  day  when  that  unhappy  bill  takes  place !  I  cannot 
'  approve  the  plan  of  it.'  The  truth  is,  that  Mr  Pitt,  whether 
8  wise  and  upright  statesman  or  not,  was  a  statesman ;  and  what- 
ever motives  he  mi}>ht  have  for  imposing  restrictions  on  the 
regent,  fell  that  in  some  way  or  other  there  must  be  some  provi- 
eiou  made  for  the  execution  of  some  piirt  of  the  kingly  office,  or 
that  no  government  would  be  left  in  the  country.  But  this  was 
»  matter  of  which  the  household  nevar  thought.    It  never  occur- 
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red,  as  far  as  wc  can  see,  to  the  Exons  and  Keepers  of  the 
Robes,  that  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  somewhere 
or  other  a  power  in  the  state  to  pn^ig  laws,  to  preserve  order,  to 
pardon  criminals,  to  fill  up  offices,  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
governments,  to  command  the  army  and  navy.  Nay,  these 
enlightened  politicians,  and  Miss  Burney  among  the  rest,  seem 
to  have  thought  that  any  person  who  considered  the  subject  with 
reference  to  the  public  interest,  showed  himself  to  be  a  bad- 
hearted  man.  Nobody  wonders  at  this  in  a  gentlemaa-usher ; 
but  it  is  melancholy  to  see  genius  sinking  into  such  debase- 
ment. 

During  more  than  two  years  after  the  King's  recovery,  Frances 
dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  at  the  palace.  The  consolations 
which  bad  for  a  time  mitigated  the  wretchedness  of  servitude, 
were  one  by  one  wiihdratvn.  Mrs  Delany,  whose  society  had 
been  a  great  resource  when  the  Court  was  at  Windsor,  was  now 
dead.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  establishment,  Colo- 
nel Digby,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  sense,  of  taste,  of 
some  reading,  and  of  prepossessing  manners.  Agreeable  asso- 
ciates were  scarce  in  the  prison-house,  and  he  and  Miss  BurAey 
were  therefore  naturally  attached  to  each  other.  She  owns  that 
she  valued  him  as  a  friend  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  strange 
if  his  attentions  had  led  her  to  entertain  for  him  a  sentiment 
warmer  than  friendship.  He  quitted  the  Court,  and  married  in 
a  way  which  astonished  Miss  Burney  greatly,  and  which  evi- 
dently wounded  her  feelings,  and  lowered  him  in  her  esteem. 
The  palace  grew  duller  and  duller;  Madame  Schwellenberg 
became  more  and  more  savage  and  insolent.  And  now  the 
health  of  poor  Frances  began  to  give  way ;  and  all  who  saw  her 
pale  face,  her  emaciated  ligure,  and  her  feeble  walk,  predicted 
that  her  sutFerings  would  soon  be  over. 

Frances  uniformly  speaks  of  her  royal  mistress,  and  of  the 
princesses,  with  respect  and  affection.  The  princesses  seem  to 
have  well  deserved  all  the  praise  which  is  bestowed  on  them  in 
the  Diary.  They  were,  we  doubt  not,  most  amiable  women. 
But  '  the  sweet  queen,'  as  she  is  constantly  called  in  these 
volumes,  is  not  by  any  means  an  oliject  of  admiration  to  us.  She 
had  undoubtedly  sense  enough  to  know  what  kind  of  deportment 
suited  her  high  station,  and  self-command  enough  to  maintain  that 
deportment  invariably.  She  was,  in  her  intercourse  with  Miss 
Burney,  generally  gracious  and  affable,  sometimes,  when  dis- 
pleased, cold  and  reserved,  but  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
rude,  peevish,  or  violent.  She  knew  how  to  dispense,  gracefully 
and  skilfully,  those  little  civilities  which,  when  paid  by  a  sove- 
reign, are  prized  at  many  times  their  intrinsic  value ;  how  to  pay  a 
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compliment;  how  to  lend  a  book;  bow  to  ask  after  a  relation. 
But  she  aeema  to  have  been  utterly  regardless  of  the  comfort, 
the  health,  the  life  of  her  attendants,  when  her  own  convenience 
was  concerned.  Weak,  feverish,  hardly  able  to  stand,  Frances 
had  still  to  nee  before  seven,  in  order  to  dress  the  sweet  queen, 
and  to  sit  up  till  midnight.  In  order  to  undress  the  sweet  queen. 
The  indisponitioD  of  the  handmaid  could  not,  and  did  not, 
escape  the  notice  of  her  royal  mistress.  But  the  established 
doctrine  of  the  Court  was,  that  all  sickness  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  pretence  until  it  proved  fatal.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
invalid  could  clear  herself  from  the  suspicion  of  malingering,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  army,  was  to  go  on  lacing  and  unlacing,  till 
she  dropped  down  dead  at  the  royal  feet.  '  This,'  Miss  Burney 
wrote,  when  she  was  suffering  cruelly  from  sickness,  watching, 
and  labour,  '  is  by  no  means  from  hardness  of  heart ;  far  other- 
'  wise.  There  is  no  hardness  of  heart  in  any  one  of  them ;  but 
*  it  is  prejudice,  and  want  of  personal  experience.' 

Many  strangers  sympathized  with  the  bodily  and  mental  suf- 
ferings of  this  distinguished  woman.  All  who  saw  her  saw  -that 
her  frame  was  sinking,  that  her  heart  was  breaking.  The  last, 
it  should  seem,  to  observe  the  cbange  was  her  father.  At  length, 
in  spite  of  himself,  his  eyes  were  opened..  In  May  1790,  his 
daughter  had  an  interview  of  thiee  hours  with  him,  the  only  lon^ 
interview  which  they  had  had  since  he  took  her  to  Windsor  in 
1786.  She  told  him  that  she  was  miserable,  that  she  was  worn 
with  attendance  and  want  of  sleep,  that  she  had  no  comfort  in 
life,  nothing  to  lore,  nothing  to  hope,  that  her  family  and 
friends  were  to  her  as  though  they  were  not,  and  were  remem- 
bered by  her  as  men  remember  the  dead.  From  daybreak  to 
midnight  the  same  killing  labour,  the  same  recreations,  more 
hateful  than  labour  itself,  followed  each  other  without  variety, 
without  any  interval  of  liberty  and  repose. 

The  Doctor  was  greatly  dejected  by  this  news ;  but  was  too 
good-natured  a  man  not  to  say  that,  if  she  wished  to  resign,  his 
house  and  arms  were  open  to  her.  Still,  however,  he  could  not 
bear  to  remove  her  from  the  Court.  His  veneration  for  royalty 
amounted  in  truth  to  idolatry.  It  can  be  compared  only  to  the 
grovelling  superstition  of  those  Syrian  devotees  who  made  their 
uiiildren  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  When  he  induced  his 
daughter  to  accept  the  phice  of  Keeper  of  the  Robes,  be  enter- 
tained, as  she  tells  us,  a  hope  that  some  worldly  advantage  or 
other,  not  set  down  in  the  contract  of  service,  would  be  the  result 
of  ber  connexion  with  the  Court.  What  advantage  he  expected  we 
do  not  know,  nor  did  he  probably  know  himself.  But,  whatever 
he  esiH'cttd,  he  iciliiinly  got  nothing.     Miss  Burney  had  been 
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Ii'ired  for  boant,  lo(ly:ing,  and  two  hundred  B-year.  Bosnl, 
loiUi'iij,  and  iwn  Iiiindri'd  a  year,  she  had  duly  received.  We 
have  looki'tl  eiiretuliy  thrnngh  thp  Diary,  in  the  hope  of  Bnding 
some  tijicc  of  tiiosc  extraordinary  benefiiL-tians  on  which  the 
iiotrtor  reckoned.  But  we  can  discover  only  a  promise,  never 
performed,  of  n  gown;  and  for  this  promise  MIbb  Burney  was 
expected  lo  return  thanks,  ituch  as  might  have  suited  the  begffar 
with  whom  Saint  Alartin,  in  the  legend,  divided  his  cloak.  The 
experience  of  four  years  was,  however,  insufficient  to  dispel  the 
illusiun  which  had  taken  posst^ssion  of  the  Doctor's  mind;  and, 
between  the  dear  father  and  the  sweet  queen,  there  seemed  to 
be  littie  doubt  thai  some  day  or  Other  Frances  would  drop  down 
a  corpse.  Si.t  months  had  elapsed  since  the  interview  between 
the  parent  and  the  daughter.  The  resignation  was  not  sent  in. 
The  suffLTer  grew  worse  and  worse.  She  took  bark;  but  it 
soon  ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect.  She  wm  stimulated 
with  wine;  she  was  soothed  with  opium;  but  in  vain.  Her 
breath  bci^an  to  fail.  The  whisper  that  she  was  in  a  decline 
spread  tliroiiifh  the  Court,  The  pains  in  her  side  became  so 
•cTere  that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  from  the  card-table  of  the  old 
fury  to  wliom  she  was  tethered,  three  or  four  times  in  an  evening) 
for  the  purpose  of  takintf  hartshorn.  Had  she  been  a  negro  slavet 
a  humane  planter  would  have  excused  her  from  work.  But  her 
Majesty  showed  no  mercy.  Thrice  a  day  the  accursed  bell  still 
rang ;  the  Queen  was  still  to  he  dressed  for  the  morning  at  seven, 
and  to  he  dressed  for  the  day  at  noon,  and  to  be  undressed  at 
eleven  at  night. 

But  there  had  arisen.  In  literary  and  fashionable  society,  a 
general  feehng  of  compassion  for  Miss  Burney,  and  of  indigna- 
tion against  both  her  father  and  the  Queen.  '  Is  it  possible,' 
said  a  great  French  lady  to  the  Doctor,  '  that  your  daughter  is 
'  in  a  situation  where  she  is  never  allowed  a  holiday?'  Horace 
Walpole  Wrote  to  Frances,  to  express  his  sympathy.  Boswell, 
boiling  over  with  good-natured  rage,  almost  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  palace  to  see  her.  _  '  My  dear  ma'am,  why  do  you  stay  ? 
'  It  wont  do,  ma'am ;  you  must  resign.  We  can  put  up  with  It 
'  *  no  longer.     Some  very  violent  measures,  I  assure  you,  will  be 

*  taken.  We  shall  addrews  Dr  Burney  in  a  body.'  Burke  and 
Reynolds,  though  less  noisy,  were  lealous  in  the  same  cause. 
Windham  spoke  to  Dr  Burney;  but  found  him  still  irresolute. 
'  I  will  set  the  Literary  Club  Upon  him,'  cried  Windham  ;  *  Miss 
'  Burney  has  some  very  true  admirers  there,  and  I  am  sure  they 

•  will  eagerly  assist.'  Indeed  the  Burney  family  seem  to  have 
been  apprehensive  that  some  public  affront,  such  as  the  Doctor's 
unpardonable  folly,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  had  richly  deserved. 
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would  be  put  upon  liinii  The  medical  men  spoke  out,  end. 
plainly  told  him  that  his  daughter  mutt  resign  or  die. 

At  last  paternal  affection^  medical  authorit}',  and  the  voice  of 
all  London  crying  shame,  triumphed  over  Doctor  Burney's  love 
of  courts.  He  determined  that  Frances  should  write  a  letter  of 
resignation.  It  Was  with  difficulty  that,  though  her  life  was  at 
stake,  she  mustered  spirit  to  put  the  paper  into  the  Queen's 
hands.  *  I  could  not,'  so  runs  the  Diary,  '  summon  courage  to 
<  present  my  memorial — my  heart  always  failed  me  from  seeing 
'  the  Queen's  entire  freedom  from  such  an  expectation.     For 

*  though  t  was  frequently  so  ill  in  her  presence  that  I  could 

*  hardly  stand,  I  saw  she  concluded  me,  while  life  remuned,  in- 

*  evitably  hers.' 

At  last  with  a  trembling  hand  the  paper  was  delivered.  Then 
came  the  storm.  Juno,  as  in  the  ^neid,  delegated  the  work  of 
vengeance  to  Alecto.  The  Queen  was  calm  and  gentle ;  but 
Madame  Schwellenberg  raved  like  a  maniac  in  the  incurable 
ward  of  Bedlam.  Such  insolence!  Such  ingratitude  I  Such 
folly  t  Would  Miss  Burney  bring  utter  destruction  On  herself 
and  her  family  ?  Would  she  throw  away  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  royal  protection  ?  Would  she  part  with  privileges 
which,  once  relinquished,  could  never  be  regained?  It  was  idle 
to  talk  of  health  and  life.  If  people  could  not  live  in  the  palace, 
the  best  thing  that  could  befall  them  was  to  die  in  it.  The  resig- 
nation was  not  accepted.  The  language  of  the  medical  men 
became  stronger  and  stronger.  Doctor  Burney's  parental  fears 
were  fully  roused  J  and  heexplicitly  declared,  in  aMetter  meant  to 
be  shown  to  the  Queen,  that  his  daughter  must  retire.  The 
Schwellenberg  raged  like  a  wild-cat.  '  A  scene  almost  horrible 
'  ensued,'  says  Miss  Burney.  '  She  was  too  much  enraged  for 
'  disguise,  and  uttered  the  most  furioUs  expressions  of  Indignant 
'  contempt  at  our  proceedings.  I  am  sure  she  would  gladly  have 

*  confined  us  both  in  the  Bastile,  had  England  such  a  misery,  as 

*  a  fit  place  to  bring  us  to  ourselves,  from  a  daring  so  outrageous 
'  against  imperial  wishes.'  This  passage  deserves  notice,  as  being 
the  only  one  in  the  Diary,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  which 
shows  Miss  Burney  to  have  been  aware  that  she  was  a  native  of 
a  free  country,  that  she  could  tiot  be  pressed  for  a  waiting-maid 
against  her  will,  and  that  she  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  livct  if 
she  ohoee,  in  St  MarUnn  street,  as  Queen  Charlotte  had  to  live 
at  St  James's. 

The  Queen  promised  that,  after  the  next  birth-day,  Miss  Bui^ 
ney  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  the  promise  was  ill  kept;  and 
her  Majesty  showed  displeasure  at  being  reminded  of  it.  At 
length  Frances  was  informed  that  in  a  fortnight  her  attendance 
should  cease.     *  I  beard  this,'  sha  says,  *  with  a  fearful  present!- 
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*  meat  I  should  lurely  Dever  go  through  another  fortnight,  in  so 

*  weak  and  languiBhing  and  painful  a  state  of  health.  .  ■  As  the 

*  time  of  eeparation  approached,  the  Queen's  cordiality  rather  di- 
'  roinished,  and  traces  of  iotemal  displeasure  appeared  sometimes, 
'  arising  from  an  opinion  I  ought  rather  to  nare  strurgled  on, 

*  live  or  die,  than  to  quit  her.  Yet  I  am  sure  she  saw  how  poor 
'  was  my  own  chance,  except  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life, 

*  and  at  least  ceased  to  wonder,  though  she  could  not  approve/ 
Sweet  Queen  I  What  noble  candour,  to  admit  that  the  unduti- 
fulness  of  people  who  did  not  think  the  honour  of  adjostin  g  her 
tuckers  worth  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives,  was,  though  highly 
criminal,  not  altogether  unnatural  I 

We  perfectly  understand  her  Majesty's  contempt  for  the  lives 
of  others  where  her  own  pleasure  was  concerned.  But  what 
pleasure  she  can  have  found  in  having  Miss  Burney  about  her,  it 
la  not  so  easy  to  comprehend.  That  Miss  Burney  was  an  emi- 
nently skilful  keeper  of  the  robes  is  not  very  probable.  Few 
women,  indeed,  had  paid  less  attention  to  dress.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  she  had  been  asked  to  read  aloud 
or  to  write  a  copy  of  verses.  But  better  readers  might- easily 
have  been  found ;  and  her  verses  were  worse  than  even  the  Poet- 
Laureate's  Birth-day  Odes.  Perhaps  that  economy  which  was 
among  her  Majesty's  most  conspicuous  virtues,  had  something  to 
do  with  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Miss  Burney  had  never 
hinted  that  she  expected  a  retiring  pension ;  and  indeed  would 

fladly  have  given  the  little  that 'she  had  for  freedom.  But  her 
lajesty  knew  what  the  public  thought,  and  what  became  her 
dignity.  She  could  not  for  very  shame  snfier  a  woman  of  distin- 
guished genius,  who  had  quitted  a  lucraUve  career  to  wait  on 
her,  who  had  served  her  faithfully  for  a  pittance  during  five 
years,  and  whose  constitution  had  been  impaired  by  labour  and 
watching,  to  leave  the  Court  without  some  mark  of  royal  liber- 
ality. George  the  I'hird,  who,  on  all  occasions  where  Miss  Bur- 
ney was  concerned,  seems  to  have  behaved  like  an  honest,  good- 
natured  gentleman,  felt  this,  and  said  plainly  that  she  was  en- 
titled to  a  provision.  At  length,  in  return  for  all  the  misery 
which  she  had  undergone,  and  for  the  health  which  she  had 
sacrificed,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  granted  to  her, 
dependent  on  the  Queen's  pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  was  opened,  and  Frances  was  free  once  more. 
Johnson,  as  Burke  observed,  night  have  added  a  striking  page 
to  his  poem  on  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  if  he  had  lived  to 
see  his  little  Burney  as  she  went  into  the  palace  and  as  she  came 
out  of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untasted,  of  liberty,  of  friendship,  of 
domestic  affection,  were  almost  too  acute  for  her  shattered  frame. 
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But  happy  days  and  tranquil  nights  soon  restored  the  health 
trbich  the  Queen's  toilette  and  Madame  Schwellenberg's  card- 
table  had  impaired.  Kind  and  anxious  faces  surrounded  the 
invalid.  Conversation  the  most  polished  and  brilliant  revived 
her  spirits.  Travelling  was  recommended  to  her ;  and  she  ram- 
bled by  easy  journeys  from  cathedral  to  cathedral,  and  from 
watering-place  to  watering-place.  She  crossed  the  New  Forest, 
and  visited  Stonehenge  and  Wilton,  the  cliffs  of  Lyme,  and  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Sidmouth.  Thence  she  journeyed  by  Powder- 
ham  Castle,  and  by  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  to  Bath, 
and  from  Bath,  when  the  winter  was  approaching,  returned  well 
and  cheerful  to  London.  There  she  visited  her  old  dungeon, 
and  found  her  successor  already  far  on  the  way  to  the  grave, 
and  kept  to  strict  duty,  from  morning  till  midnight,  with  a 
sprained  ankle  and  a  nervous  fever. 

At  this  time  England  swarmed  with  French  exiles  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  Revolution.  A  colony  of  these  refugees 
settled  at  Juniper  Hall  in  Surrey,  not  far  from  Norbury  Park, 
where  Mr  Lock,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Burney  family,  resided. 
Frances  visited  Norbury,  and  was  introduced  to  the  strangers. 
She  had  strong  prejudices  against  them  ;  for  her  Toryism  was 
far  beyond,  we  do  not  say  that  of  Mr  Pitt,  but  that  of  Mr  Reeves ; 
and  the  inmates  of  Juniper  Hall  were  all  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  I79I,  and  were  therefore  more  detested  by  the  Royalists 
of  the  first  emigration  than  Petion  or  Marst.  But  such  a  woman 
as  Miss  Burney  could  not  long  resist  the  fascination  of  that  re- 
markable society.  She  had  lived  with  Johnson  and  Windham, 
with  Mrs  Montague  and  Mrs  Thrale.  Yet  she  was  forced  to 
own  that  she  had  never  heard  conversation  before.  The  most 
animated  eloquence,  the  keenest  observation,  the  most  sparkling 
wit,  the  most  courtly  grace,  were  united  to  charm  her.  For 
Madame  de  Stael  was  there,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand.  There  too 
was  M.  de  Narbonne,  a  noble  representative  of  French  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  with  M.  de  Narbonne  was  his  friend  and  follower 
General  D'Arbtay,  an  honourable  and  amiable  man,  with  a 
handsome  person,  frank  soldier-like  mannera,  and  some  taste  for 
letters. 

The  prejudices  which  Frances  had  conceived  against  the  con- 
stitutional royalists  of  France  rapidly  vanished.  She  listened 
with  rapture  to  Talleyrand  and  Madame  de  Stael,  joined  with 
M.  D'Arblay  in  execrating  the  Jacobins,  and  in  weeping  for  the 
unhappy  Bourbons,  took  French  lessons  from  him,  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  married  him  on  no  better  provbion  than  a  preca- 
rious annuity  of  oi.e  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present.  We  will,  therefore, 
bring  our  narrative  to  a  speedy  close,  by  rapidly  recounting  the 
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V.  1 '  L-  ^v  4  ::>:^Kae  Wi  perufacd  ia  tbe  general  vret^  of 
^  7-v»3  .-.^T^- &=i#- :  maA  IB  a  f<>rei|pi  country  bis  taleoU, 
•9tamftr  -'jxT  B^y  ^^re  Smb.  eouid  tcsrcelf  make  bim  rich. 
rW  tfc^  ■:  ;'-:r>i.:f  :.;  tie  tuaUr  <leroIred  on  his  wife.  In 
n*  ttii  IT:  .  *a>;  ;iL.  .>-Mi  bj  »«b«cri[Kion  ber  tbird  noveli 
vjm  ..k.  it  w  !.=  :.i:.T=:.r  cipected  by  tbe  pobbc;  and  tbe 
«i^  «;  ':-i  ^JM  :  ra.'r<  :j  ii  «*«,  we  beliere.  greater  tban  bad 
«■■-'  a-  .;  .■  ^.ae  — r-  rwv>M  far  a  aoreL  We  bare  heard  that 
UM  :.•'«.-';<  Wf.  -:  i^.^  £=r<N  ii:o;i?and  gaiikeat.  Bat  we  gire  this 
a^ —  .  ^  4  r^jt  IT.  Ct=u.j.  howerer,  nerer  attained  popa- 
jti-  tt  x:^  «-.^  L.rr.  -a  and  C«ciiia  had  mjoyed;  and  it 
■ .~  :.  1  «f  1  ii*i  :::tt«  was  «  perceptible  ^ing  off,  not 
.:    -i-i    T    ;  iTi-  ■»-.  <r  ::  pow»r  af  portraying  character,  but  in 

f  i.'t  »i-~i  ''  ■'.  A>-i:  iLk  t>Be,  a  tragedy  by  Madame 
7'  »--  1'  »»  j^-',:=T-i  wibj-i  fucenk  We  do  not  know 
-■t— u>f  :  «M  #'^  p--:!^:  roz  indeed  bare  we  had  time  to 
asit '  a    t  —- it.-;-m  ;-:*:!*  s:>:;ry  or  Merits 

^•■-•^  :«  - — :  :  »e  wb.:.h  io..t>wed  tbe  treaty  of  Anuentt 
V  ^  A"  jr  i~f.'f«  rVarof.  Lanriataa  and  La  Fayette  repre- 
wn  f:  :  »  .-  ^sa  :i  :.t^  Frer.b  g —  niTnT.  and  obtained  a  pro- 
ai-w  -.M'  in  <.:•:•-:  se  i*.Tf:*tei  in  bit  military  rank.  M. 
'.  -i-t  ,1 '.  1-  Tf:-.  t:--sc:  tiai  ce  should  nerer  be  required  to 
■f*-"*  tr«.  r-i  u^  .--■-■!:.  I -*«s  H  bit  wit'e.  Tbe  FirU  Coosul,  of 
r«<t.-w^  w:4  >;  :■:<  ztae  «c'  -ki.  b  a  conditioa ;  and  ordwed  the  ge- 
■•*-»  »  ^tfitm  •^^'••1  ■»  ^f  -=»:i--.T  revoked. 

>L»ai.r;<!  L  \-:  i«  ;  -^r^  b^  b^^aIld  at  Parts  a  short  time 
fcf' T*  .1-  wi-  -(■  .?  .  ;r*e  o.t :  anl  remuned  in  France  ten 
-■:  ^  ."1-  '.f  -^  ■»r  1.  a..-^  »..  i:::erc«arM  with  the  land  of  her 
^^  t.  V-  •:ru,  T.  kr-.i  N.:^.f\K:B«»  oa  his  march  to  Aloscow, 
wM  *-  !  c^t'  ■  ^.—-  f  :ii.  vi  froa  hif  ministers  permisaion 
V  ■•*■-  t>:<-  -•»  .-  ^  .-V,  ;t  cciEMnr  with  ber  sea,  who  was  a 
■i.i  ■  T  t.  i  ■;  .  ■  >J-^  ^f;;-^«:  la  time  to  leceive  tbe  last 
i-'^»H,^  ■•  ;  '  ;i  -ir.  v:o  ^^-^  :n  ri^  c;>;fatT-«ereath  year.  In 
■»  .  ^■..  -,.  •  ^;.*.'  i--  .^^  r;Te_  the  V\»3dercr,  a  book  which 
y  ■  .  >  ■  ^  :—.-'-  --  ;.f  ar,t,->rT  wiU  attempt  to  draw  frun  tbe 
••*  ■  '  ■  ■  *  ■  -■s  .:  JB  - ;-:  t  i^m.  In  tbe  »an>e  year  her 
*n  *  ■  •  I  ;«  »-!-.  -Mf::  :*  ».*— .n-je.  He  obtained  an  bononr- 
•  •  ■  .  i.«  la-.'.-t  -.•?  ^Ti.ri  .-r»  «<  t'^year,  aad  was  elected  a 
»  •■it.'-—--*.  .-  ■_<.  r.t  t-s  rcpatatioa  at  tbe  L"niv»- 
V-  •«:>  I  ^-  *■  t;-!-  I.  i-:  ^lf  :■  -.rrM  swm  his  success  in  aca- 
.-.'»..  .->  .•^>.  :  ~  I- -.;.-fi  n:.v-ai:«D  bad  not  ilt^l  him  for 
:iv  iu*.:'j  vift^ /•'.;«  >KSA:^H.».a$e;  but  ia  pare  mathematics, 
w«aa'-i  inna  — w  ><  ic^tec  fci*  r<Map<i»Mci  that  ha  bad  very 
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few  equills.  He  went  Inlo  the  Churt^hf  end  it  was  thought  likely 
that  he  would  attain  high  eminence  as  a  preacher  |  bat  he  died 
before  hifl  mother.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  him  ledds  iib  to 
beiievet  that  he  was  sUch  a  son  As  such  a  mother  deserved  to 
hare.  lu  l!:^3*2,  Madame  D'Arblay  published  the  '  Memoirs  of 
her  Father;'  and,  on  the  6th  of  January  1840,  she  died  in  her 
eighty>eightb  year. 

We  now  turn  from  the  life  of  Madame  D'Arblay  to  her  writ- 
ings. There  can,  we  apprehend,  be  little  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  merit,  whatever  differences  may  exist  as 
to  its  tlfgree.  She  was  emphatically  wliat  Johnson  called  her* 
a  character-monger.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  of  human  passions 
and  whims  that  her  strength  lay;  and  in  this  department  of 
art  she  had,  we  think,  very  distinguished  skill. 

But  in  order  that  we  may,  according  to  our  duty  as  Kings-at- 
Arms,  versed  in  the  laws  of  literary  precedence,  maishal  her  to 
the  exact  seat  to  which  she  is  entitled,  we  must  carry  our  exa- 
mination somewhat  further. 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
faces  and  the  minds  of  men.  No  two  faces  are  alike  ;  and  yet 
very  few  faces  deviate  very  widely  from  the  common  standard. 
Among  the  eighteen  hundred  thousand  human  beings  who  in- 
habit London,  there  is  not  one  who  could  be  taken  by  his  ac- 
quaiotance  for  another;  yet  we  may  walk  from  Paddington  to 
Mile-end  without  seeing  one  person  in  whom  any  feature  is  so 
overcharged  that  we  turn  round  to  stare  at  it.  An  infinite  num- 
ber of  varieties  lies  between  limits  which  are  not  very  far  asunder. 
The  specimens  which  pass  those  limitsoneither  side,  form  a  very 
small  minority.  ■ 

It  is  the  same  with  the  characters  of  men.  Here,  too,  Uie 
variety  passes  ail  enumeration.  But  the  cases  in  which  the  de- 
viation from  the  common  standard  is  striking  and  grotesque,  are 
very  few.  In  one  mind  avarice  predominates  ;  in  another, 
pride;  in  a  third,  love  of  pleasure — juSt  as  in  one  countenance 
the  nose  is  the  most  marked  feature,  while  in  others  the  chief  ex- 
pression lies  in  the  brow,  or  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth.  But  there 
are  very  few  countenances  in  which  nose,  brow,  and  mouth  do 
not  contribute,  though  in  unequal  degrees^  to  the  general  effect; 
and  so  there  are  few  characters  in  which  one  overgrown  propen- 
sity makes  all  others  utterly  insignificant. 

It  is  evident  that  a  port  rail- painter,  who  was  able  only  to  re- 
present faces  and  figures  Such  as  those  which  we  pay  money  to 
see  at  fairs,  would  not,  however  spirited  his  execution  might  be, 
take  rank  among  the  highest  artists.  He  must  always  be  placed 
below  those  who  have  skill  to  seize  pecuharities  which  do  not 
amount  to  deformity.  The  slighter  those  peculiarities  the  greater 
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18  the  merit  of  the  limner  who  can  catch  them  and  transfer  tbem 
to  his  canvass.  To  paint  Daniel  Lambert  or  the  Living  Skele- 
ton, the  Pig-faced  Lady  or  the  Siamese  Twins,  so  that  nobody 
can  mistake  them,  is  an  exploit  within  the  reach  of  a  sign-pain- 
ter. A  third-rate  artist  might  give  us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and 
the  depressed  nose  and  protuberant  cheeks  ot  Gibbon.  It  would 
require  a  much  higher  degree  of  skill  to  paint  two  such  men  as 
Mr  Canning  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  so  that  nobody  who  had 
ever  seen  them  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  assign  each  pic- 
ture to  its  original.  Here  the  mere  caiicaturist  would  be  quite 
at  fault.  He  would  find  in  neither  face  any  thing  on  which  he 
could  lay  hold  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  distinction.  Two 
ample  hald  foreheads,  two  regular  profiles,  two  full  faces  of  the 
same  oval  form,  would  baffie  his  art ;  and  he  would  be  reduced 
to  the  miserable  shift  of  writiDg  their  names  at  the  foot  of  his 
picture.  Yet  there  was  a  great  difference ;  and  a  person  who 
had  seen  them  once,  would  no  more  have  mistaken  one  of  them 
for  the  other  than  he  would  have  mistaken  Mr  Pitt  for  Mr  Fox, 
But  the  difference  lay  in  delicate  lineaments  and  shades,  reserved 
for  pencils  of  a  rare  order. 

This  distinction  runs  through  all  the  imitative  arts.  Foote's 
mimicry  was  exquisitely  ludicrous,  but  it  was  all  caricature. 
He  could  take  off  only  some  strange  peculiarity,  a  stammer  or  a 
lisp,  a  Northumbrian  burr  or  an  Irish  brogue,  a  stoop  or  a 
shuffle.  *  If  a  man,'  said  Johnson,  '  hops  on  one  leg,  Foote  can 
*  hop  on  one  leg.'  Garrick,  on  the  other  hand,  could  seize  those 
differences  of  manner  and  pronunciation,  which,  though  highly 
characteristic,  are  yet  too  slight  to  be  described.  Foote,  we 
have  no  doubt,  could  have  made  the  Haymarket  Theatre  sb^e 
with  laughter  by  imitating  a  dialogue  between  a  Scotchman  and 
B  Somersetshireman.  But  Garrick  could  have  imitated  a  dia- 
logue between  two  fashionable  men,  both  models  of  the  best 
breeding.  Lord  Chesterfield  for  example,  and  Lord  Albemarle; 
80  that  no  person  could  doubt  which  was  which,  although  no 
person  could  say  that,  in  any  point,  either  Lord  Chesterfield  or 
Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or  moved  otherwise  than  in  conformity 
with  the  usages  of  the  best  society. 

The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the  drama  and  in  fictitious 
narrative.  Highest  among  those  who  have  exhibited  human 
nature  by  means  of  dialogue,  stands  Shakspeare.  His  variety  is 
like  the  variety  of  nature,  endless  diversity,  scarcely  any  mon- 
strosity. The  characters  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  impression, 
as  vivid  as  that  which  we  receive  fiom  the  characters  of  our  own 
associates,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  scores.  Yet  in  all  these  scores 
hardly  one  character  is  to  be  found  which  deviates  widely  from 
the  common  stniirlarH,  and  which  we.  should  call  very  eccentric 
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if  we  met  it  in  real  life.  The  silly  notion  thiit  every  man  lias 
one  ruling  passion,  and  that  this  clue,  once  known,  unravels  alt 
the  mysteries  of  his  conduct,  finds  no  countenance  in  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare.  There  man  appears  as  be  is,  made  up  of  a 
crowd  of  passions,  which  contend  for  the  mastery  over  him,  and 
ffOTem  him  in  turn.  What  is  Hamlet's  ruling  passion?  Or 
Othello's  ?  Or  Harry  the  Fifth's  ?  Or  WolseVs  ?  Or  Lear's  ? 
Or  Shylock's  ?  Or  Benedick's  ?  Or  Macbeth's  ?  Or  that  of 
Cassius  ?  Or  that  of  Falconbridge  ?  But  we  might  go  on  for 
ever.  Take  a  single  example — Sbylock.  Is  he  so  eager  for 
money  as  to  be  indiSerent  to  revenge  ?  Or  so  eager  for  revenge 
as  to  be  indifferent  to  money  ?  Or  so  bent  on  both  together  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  his  nation  and  the  law  of 
Moses?  All  his  propensities  are  mingled  with  each  other;  so 
that,  in  trying  to  apportion  to  each  its  proper  part,  we  find  the 
same  difficulty  which  constantly  meets  us  in  real  life.  A  super- 
ficial critic  may  say,  that  hatred  is  Shylock's  ruling  passion. 
But  how  many  passions  have  amalgamated  to  form  that  hatred? 
It  is  partly  the  result  of  wounded  pride :  Antonio  has  called  him 
dog.  It  is  partly  the  result  of  covetousness :  Antonio  has  hin- 
dered him  of  half  a  million;  and,  when  Antonio  is  gone,  there 
will  be  no  limit  to  the  gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly  the  result  of 
national  and  religious  feeling :  Antonio  has  spit  on  the  Jewish 
gaberdine;  and  the  oath  of  revenge  has  been  sworn  by  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  We  might  go  through  all  the  characters 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  through  fifty  more  in  the  same 
way ;  for  it  is  the  constant  manner  of  Shakspeare  to  represent 
the  human  mind  as  lying,  not  under  the  absolute  dominion  of 
one  despotic  propensity,  but  under  a  mixed  government,  in 
which  u  hundred  powers  balance  each  other.  Admirable  as  he 
was  in  all  part!^  of  his  art,  we  most  admire  him  for  this,  that, 
while  he  has  left  us  a  greater  number  of  striking  portraits  than 
all  other  dramatists  put  together,  he  has  scarcely  left  us  a  single 
caricature. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neither  equal  nor  second.  But  among 
the  writers  who,  in  the  point  whicn  we  have  noticed,  have  ap- 

Eroached  nearest  to  the  manner  of  the  great  master,  we  have  no 
esitation  in  placing  Jane  Austen,  a  woman  of  whom  England 
is  justly  proud.  She  has  given  us  a  multitude  of  characters,  all, 
in  a  certain  sense,  common-place,  all  such  as  we  meet  every 
day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated  from  each  other 
as  if  they  were  the  most  eccentric  of  human  beings.  There  are, 
for  example,  four  clergymen,  none  of  whom  we  should  be  sur- 
prised to  find  in  any  parsonage  in  the  kingdom,  Mr  Edward 
Ferrars,  Mr  Henry  Tilney,  Mr  Edmund  Bertram,  and  Mr  Elton. 
They  are  all  specimens  of  the  upper  part  of  the  auddle  data. 
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Tbey  have  all  been  liberally  educated.  They  all  lie  under  the 
rettrainu  of  the  eame  sacred  professian.  They  are  all  youn^. 
Th»y  are  all  in  love.  Not  one  of  theni  bas  any  hobbyhohe, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  Sterne.  Not  one  has  a  ruling  pMsion>  such 
aa  we  read  of  in  Pope.  Who  would  not  have  expected  them  to 
be  insipid  likenesses  of  each  other?  No  such  thing.  H«rpagon 
is  not  more  unlike  to  Jourdain,  Joseph  Surface  is  not  more  un- 
like to  Sir  Lucius  O'Tri^ger,  than  every  one  of  Miss  Austen's 
young  divines  to  all  his  reverend  brethren.  And  almost  all 
this  is  done  by  touches  so  delicate,  that  they  elude  analysis, 
that  they  defy  the  powers  of  description,  and  that  we  know 
them  to  exist  only  by  the  general  effect  to  which  they  have  cqd- 
tributed. 

A  line  must  be  drawni  we  oonceive,  between  artists  of  tbM 
elasa,  and  those  poets  and  novelists  whose  skill  lies  in  the  ex- 
hibiting of  what  Ben  Johnson  called  humours.     Tho  words  of 
Ben  are  so  much  to  the  purpo§e,  that  we  will  quote  them : — 
'  VVhen  noma  one  peculiar  qnaiity 

Doth  tu  pmsesi  a  man,  that  it  doth  ilraw 

All  iliH  afl'ecta,  bia  apiriU,  and  hii  powera, 

lo  tliiiir  conQuxiuns  all  tu  run  one  way, 

Tbia  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  bumonr.' 
There  are  undoubtedly  persons,  in  whom  humours  such  as 
Ben  describes  have  attained  a  complete  ascendency.  The  ava- 
rioe  of  Elwes,  the  in>>ane  desire  of  Sir  Kgertoo  Brydges  for  a 
barony  to  which  he  had  no  more  right  than  lo  the  crown  of 
Spain,  the  malevolence  which  long  meditation  on  imaginary 
wrongs  generated  in  the  gloomy  mind  of  Bellingham.  are  in- 
■tanoea.  The  feeling  which  animated  Clarkson  and  other  vir- 
tuous men  against  the  slave-trade  and  slavery,  is  an  instance  of 
a  more  honourable  kind. 

Seeing  that  such  humours  exist,  we  cannot  deny  that  they 
are  proper  subjects  for  the  imitations  of  art.  But  we  conceive 
that  the  imitation  of  such  humours,  however  skilful  and  amu- 
sing, is  not  an  achievement  of  the  highest  order;  and,  as  such 
liumours  are  rare  in  real  life,  they  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be 
sparingly  introduced  into  works  which  profess  to  be  pictures  of 
real  life,  Neverthclesn,  a  writer  may  show  so  much  genius  in 
tho  exhibition  of  these  humours,  as  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  a 
distinguished  and  permanent  rank  among  classics.  The  chief 
seats  of  all,  however,  the  places  on  the  dais  and  under  the 
oanopy,  are  reserved  for  the  tew  who  have  excelled  in  the  dif- 
ficult art  of  portraying  characters  in  which  no  single  feature  is 
extravagantly  overcharged. 

If  we  have  expounded  the  law  soundly,  we  can  have  no  diffi- 
eulty  in  applying  it  to  tho  particular  ease  before  us.     Mailame 
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ZyArblay  Iiu  left  us  scarcely  any  thEng  but  humours.  Almost 
every  one  of  her  men  and  women  has  some  one  propensity  de- 
veloped to  a  morbid  degree.  In  Cecilia,  for  example,  Mr  Del- 
vile  never  opens  his  lips  without  some  allusion  to  bis  own  birth 
and  station;  or  Mr  Brii^^s,  without  some  (illusion  to  the  hoard- 
ing of  money  ;  or  Mr  Hobson,  without  betraying  the  self-indul- 
gence and  self-importance  of  a  purse-proud  upstart;  pr  Mr 
Simkins,  without  uttering  some  sneaking  rem»rk  for  the  pur-  . 
pose  of  currying  favour  with  his  customers  ;  or  Mr  Meadows, 
without  expressing  apathy  and  weariness  of  life)  or  Mr  Albany, 
without  declaiming  about  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  the  misery  of 
the  poor;  or  Mrs  Belfieid,  without  some  indelicate  eulogy  en 
her  son ;  or  Lady  Margaret,  without  indicating  jealousy  of  her 
husband.  Morrice  is  all  skipping,  officious  impertinence,  Mr 
Gospprt  all  sarcasm,  Lady  Houoria  all  lively  prattle.  Miss 
Larolles  all  silly  prattle.  If  ever  Madame  D'Arblay  aimed  at 
more,  as  in  the  character  of  Monckton,  we  do  not  think  that 
she  succeeded  wejl. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  re^se  to  Madame  D'Arblay  a 
place  in  the  highest  rank  of  art ;  but  we  cannot  deny  thai,  in 
the  rank  to  which  she  belonged,  she  had  few  equals,  and  scarcely 
any  superior.  The  variety  of  humours  which  is  to  be  found  in 
her  novels  is  immense;  and  though  the  talk  of  each  person 
separately  is  monotonous,  the  general  elFeot  is  not  monotony, 
but  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  diversity.  Her  plots  are  rudely 
constructed  and  improbable,  if  we  consider  them  in  tbemsi^lves. 
But  they  are  admirably  framed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
striking  groups  of  eccentric  characters,  each  governed  by  his 
own  peculiar  whim,  each  talking  his  own  peculiar  jurgoii,  and 
each  brirtging  out  by  opposition  the  oddities  of  all  the  rest. 
We  will  give  one  example  out  of  many  which  occur  to  us. 
All  probability  is  violated  in  order  to  bring  Mr  Delvile,  Mr 
Briggs,  Mr  Hobson,  and  Mr  Albany  into  a  room  together.  But 
when  we  have  them  there,  we  soon  forget  probability  in  the  ex- 
quisitely ludicrous  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  conflict  of  four 
old  fools,  each  raging  with  a  monomania  of  his  own,  each  talking 
a  dialect  of  his  own,  and  each  inflaming  all  the  others  anew  every 
time  be  opens  his  mouth. 

Madame  D'Arblay  was  most  successful  in  comedy,  and  indeed 
in  comedy  which  bordered  on  farce.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
infer  from  some  passages,  both  in  Cecilia  and  Camilla,  that 
she  might  have  attainird  equal  distinction  in  the  patheuc.  We 
have  formed  this  judgment,  less  from  those  ambitious  scenes  of 
distress  which  lie  near  the  catastrophe  of  each  ot  those  novels, 
than  from  some  exquisite  strokes  of  natural  tenderness  which 
take  us  here  ind  there  by  lurprise.     We  would  neotion  as  ex- 
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amples,  Mrs  Hill's  account  of  her  little  boy's  death  in  Cedlia* 
ana  the  parting  of  Sir  Hugh  Tyrold  and  Camilla,  when  the 
honeat  baronet  thinks  himself  dying. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  whole  fame  of  Madame 
D'Arblay  rests  on  what  she  did  during  the  earlier  half  of  her 
life,  and  that  every  thing  which  she  published  during  the  forty- 
three  years  which  preened  her  death,  lowered  her  reputaUon. 
Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  at  the  time  when  her  fa- 
culties ought  to  have  been  in  their  maturity,  they  were  smitten 
with  any  blight.  In  the  Wanderer,  we  catch  now  and  then  a 
gleam  of  her  genius.  Even  in  the  Memoirs  of  her  Father,  there 
is  no  trace  of  dotage.  They  are  very  bad ;  but  they  are  so, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  not  irom  a  decay  of  power,  but  from  a  total 
perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  D'Arblay's  style  underwent  a  gra- 
dual and  most  pernicious  change, — a  change  which,  in  degree  at 
least,  we  believe  to  be  unexampled  in  literary  history,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  trace  the  prc^ess. 

When  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr  Crisp,  her  early  journals, 
and  the  novel  of  Evelina,  her  style  was  not  indeed  bnlliant  or 
energetic;  but  it  was  easy,  clear,  and  free  from  all  offensive 
faults.  When  she  wrote  Cecilia  she  aimed  higher.  She  had 
then  lived  much  in  a  circle  of  which  Johnson  was  the  centre ; 
and  she  was  herself  one  of  his  moat  submissive  worshippers.  It 
seems  never  to  have  crossed  her  mind  that  the  style  even  of  his 
best  writings  was  by  no  means  faultless,  and  that  even  had  it 
been  faultless,  it  might  not  be  wise  in  her  to  imitate  it.  Phra- 
seology which  is  proper  in  a  disquisition  on  the  Unities,  or  in  a 
prefab  to  a  Dictionary,  may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale  of 
fashionable  life.  Old  gentlemen  do  not  criticize  the  reigning 
modes,  nor  do  young  gentlemen  make  love,  with  the  balanced 
epithets  and  sonorous  cadences  which,  on  occasions  of  great  dig- 
nity, a  skilful  writer  may  use  with  happy  effect. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina  took  the  Rambler 
for  her  model.  This  would  not  have  been  wise  ev^n  if  she 
could  have  imitated  her  pattern  as  well  as  Hawkesworth  did. 
But  such  imitation  was  beyond  her  power.  She  had  her  own 
style.  It  was  a  tolerably  good  one ;  and  might,  without  any 
violent  change,  have  been  improved  into  a  very  good  one-  She 
determined  to  throw  it  away,  and  to  adopt  a  style  in  which  she 
could  attain  excellence  only  by  achieving  an  almost  miraculous 
victory  over  nature  and  over  habit.  She  could  cease  to  be 
Fanny  Burney ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  become  Samuel  Johnson, 

In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began  to  appear.  But  in 
Cedlia  the  imitation  of  Johnson,  though  not  always  in  the  best 
taste,  is  someUmes  eminently  happy ;  and  the  passages  which 
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are  90  verbose  as  to  be  positively  ofTensive,  are  few.  There  were 
people  who  whispered  that  Johnson  had  assisted  his  young 
friend,  and  that  the  novel  owed  all  its  linest  pa'isages  to  hia 
hand.  This  was  merely  the  fabrication  of  envy.  Miss  Burney's 
real  excellences  were  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  Johnson,  as 
his  real  excellences  were  beyond  her  reach.  He  could  no  more 
have  written  the  Masquerade  scene,  or  the  Vauxhall  scene,  than 
she  could  have  written  the  Life  of  Cowley  or  the  Review  of 
Soame  Jenyns.  But  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he 
revised  Cecilia,  and  that  he  retouched  the  style  of  many  pas- 
sages. We  know  that  be  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance 
of  this  kind  most  freely.  Goldsmith,  Hawkesworih,  Boswell, 
Lord  Hailes,  Mrs  Williams,  were  among  those  who  obtained  his 
help.  Nay,  he  even  corrected  the  poetry  of  Mr  Crabbe,  whom, 
we  believe,  he  had  never  seen.  When  Miss  Burncy  thought  of 
writing  a  comedy,  he  promised  to  give  her  his  best  counsel, 
though  be  owned  that  he  was  not  particularly  well  qualified  to 
advise  on  matters  relating  to  the  stage.  We  therefore  think  it 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  his  little  Fanny,  when 
livin}j  in  habits  of  the  most  affectionate  intercourse  with  him, 
would  have  brought  out  an  important  work  without  consulting 
him  ;  and,  when  we  look  into  Cecilia,  we  see  such  ttaces  of  his 
band  in  the  grave  and  elevated  passages,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake.  Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  will  give  two  or 
three  examples. 

When  ni'Xt  Madame  D'Arblay  appeared  before  the  world  ae 
a  writer,  she  was  in  a  very  different  situation.  She  would  not 
content  herself  with  the  simple  English  in  which  Evelina  had 
been  written.  She  had  no  longer  the  friend  who.  we  are  confi- 
dent, had  polished  and  (.treiigthened  the  style  of  Cecilia.  She 
bad  to  write  in  Johnson's  manner,  without  Johnson's  aid.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  Camilla  every  passage  which  she  meant 
to  be  fine  is  detestable;  and  that  the  book  has  been  saved  from 
condemnation  only  by  the  admirable  spirit  and  force  of  those 
scenes  in  which  she  was  content  to  be  familiar. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  still  deeper  descent.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  Camilla,  Madame  D'Arblay  resided  ten  years  at  Paris. 
During  those  years  there  was  scarcely  any  intercourse  between 
France  and  England,  It  was  with  difficulty  that  a  short  letter 
could  occasionally  be  transmitted.  All  Madame  D'Arblay's 
companions  were  French.  She  must  have  written,  spoken, 
thought,  in  French.  Ovid  expressed  his  fear  that  a  shorter 
exile  might  have  affected  the  purity  of  his  Latin.  During  a 
shorter  exile,  Gibbon  unlearned  bis  native  English.  Madame 
D'Arblay  bad  carried  a  bad  style  to  France.     She  brought  back 
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a  style  whicli  we  are  reaJly  at  a  loss  to  describe.  It  is  a  sort  of 
broken  JohriBonese,  a  bar  two  us  po/ow,  bearing  the  same  relaiioa 
to  the  laitffuaf^e  of  Rasseks,  which  the  gibberkh  of  the  Negroes 
of  Jamaica  bean  to  the  Easligh  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Sooie- 
times  it  remiiids  us  of  tbe  fiaest,  that  is  to  say,  the  rilest  parta, 
of  Mr  Gait's  oorels;  sonetimes  of  tbe  peioiatioas  of  Exeter 
Hall ;  sometiines  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Moniing  PosL 
But  it  most  resembleB  tbe  pu£  of  Mr  Rowland  and  Dr  Goss. 
It  raattera  not  what  ideas  are  clothed  in  such  a  style.  Tbe  genitis 
of  Sbakspeare  and  Bacon  united,  would  not  save  a  work  so  writ- 
ten from  general  derision. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  specimens  that  we  can  enable  oar 
readers  to  judge  bow  widely  Madame  D'Arblay's  three  styles 
differed  from  each  other. 

The  following  passage  was  written  bef(»e  she  became  intimate 
with  Johnson.     It  is  from  Evelina : — 

'  Hie  son  seems  weaker  in  hii  andentandin^,  and  ntore  gay  in  bis 
temper;  but  his  giaiaty  is  that  of  a  foolisb  ooergrown  scboolhoy,  whose 
mirtb  consists  in  noise  and  distorbance.  He  disdains  his  father  for  bis 
close  attention  to  business  sod  love  of  money,  though  be  seems  himself 
to  have  no  talents,  spirit,  or  generosity  to  make  him  Bop>erior  to  either. 
His  chief  delight  sppears  to  be  in  tormenting  and  ridiculiog  his  sisters, 
who  in  return  most  cunlislly  deepise  bim.  Miss  Brsnghton,  the  eldest 
daughter,  is  hy  no  means  ugly  ;  but  looks  proud,  ill-tempered,  and  con- 
ceited. She  hates  the  city,  though  withotit  knowing  why  ;  for  it  is  easy 
to  discorer  she  has  lived  nowhere  else.  Mise  Pully  Branghtoo  is  rarher 
pretty,  Tefy  foolish,  very  ignonml,  very  ^ddy,  and,  I  beUere,  very  good- 
natured." 

This  is  not  a  fine  style,  but  simple,  perspicuous,  and  agreeable. 
We  now  come  to  Cecilia,  written  during  Miss  Bumey's  inti- 
macy with  Johnson;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  the  following  passage  was  not  at  least  corrected  by  his 
hand: — 

'  It  is  rather  an  imaginary  than  an  sctnsl  evil,  and,  Ihongh  a  deep 
wound  to  pride,  no  oflenue  to  morality.  Thus  bare  I  Isid  open  to  yon 
my  whole  heart,  confessed  m;  perplexities,  acknowledged  my  vain-glory, 
and  exposed  with  eqnal  sincerity  tbe  sources  of  my  douhte  and  the  mo- 
tives of  my  decision.  Bat  now,  indeed,  how  to  proceed  I  know  not. 
The  difficulties  wbioh  tre  yet  to  enconnter  I  fear  to  enomeraie,  and  tbe 
petition  1  hs*e  to  ui^e  I  have  scsrce  courage  to  mention.  My  faroilv, 
mistaking  ambition  for  honour,  and  rank  for  dignity,  Uaro  long  planned 
a  splended  connexion  for  me,  to  which,  though  my  invariable  repug- 
nance has  stopped  any  advances,  tbeir  wishes  and  their  views  immove- 
ably  adhere.  1  am  but  too  certain  they  will  now  listen  to  no  other.  I 
dread,  therefore,  to  make  a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success.  I  know  not 
bow  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silence  me  by  a  command.' 

Take  now  a*  specimen  of  Madame  D'Aiblay'a  later  style. 
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Thts  is  the  way  in  which  she  tells  ua  that  her  father,  on  his 
journey  bade  from  the  Continent,  caught  the  rheumatism : — 

'  He  was  asstulted,  during  his  precipitated  return,  by  the  rudest 
fiercen«BB  of  wintrj'  elemental  glrife;  through  which,  with  bad  accom- 
modations and  innumerable  accidenle,  he  became  a  prey  to  the  merciless 
pangs  of  the  acuteet  spasmodic  rheumatism,  which  barely  EuffHred  him 
to  reach  his  home,  ere,  long  and  piteously,  it  confined  hitn,  a  tortured 
prittoner,  to  his  hed.  Such  was  the  check  that  ahnust  instantly  curbed, 
though  it  could  not  subilue,  the  rising-  pleasure  of  his  licipei^  of  entering 
upon  a  new  species  of  existence — thut  of  un  appruvi'd  man  of  letters ;  for 
it  was  on  thp  bed  of  sic)<ness,  exchanging  the  light  wines  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  for  the  black  and  loathsome  potions  of  the  Apmhe- 
caries*  Hall,  writhed  by  darting  Btitchea,  and  burning  with  fiery  fever, 
that  he  felt  the  fall  force  of  that  sublunary  equipoise  that  seems  ever- 
more to  hang  suspended  over  the  attainment  of  long-sought  and  uncom- 
mon felicity,  ju at  as  it  is  ripening  to  burst  forth  with  enjoyment!* 

Here  is  a  second  passage  from  Evelina  : — 

'  Mrs  Selwyn  is  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me.  She  is  extremely 
clever.  Her  understanding,  indeed,  may  be  called  masculine ;  but 
unfortunately  her  manners  deserve  the  same  epithet.  For,  in  Btudying 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  other  Rex,  she  has  lost  ail  the  softness 
of  her. own.  In  regard  to  myself,  however,  as  1  hate  neither  coui'age 
nor  inclination  to  argue  with  her,  I  have  never  been  personally  hurt  at 
her  want  of  gentleness — a  virtue  which  nevertheless  seems  so  essential 
a  part  of  the  female  character,  that  I  dud  myself  more  awkward  and  less 
at  ease  with  a  woman  who  wants  it  than  I  do  with  a  man.' 

This  is  a  good  style  of  its  kind;  and  the  following  passage 
from  Cecilia  is  also  in  a  eood  style,  though  not  in  a  faultless 
one.  We  say  with  confidence — Either  Sam  Johnson  or  the 
Devil  :— 

'  Even  the  imperious  Mr  Delvile  was  more  supportable  here  than  in 
Iioodon.  Secure  in  his  own  castle,  he  looked  rouiid  him  with  a  pride  of 
power  and  posseBsioo  which  softened  while  it  swelled  htm.  His  superi- 
ority was  undisputed  ;  bis  will  was  without  control.  He  was  nut,  as  in 
the  great  capital  of  the  kingdom,  surrounded  by  competitors.  No  rivalry 
disturbed  bis  peace;  no  equality  mortilied  his  greatness.  All  he  saw 
were  either  vassals  of  his  power,  or  guests  bending  to  his  pleasure.  He 
abated,  therefore,  considerably  the  stern  gloom  of  his  haughtiness,  and 
soothed  his  proud  mind  by  the  courtesy  of  condescension.' 

We  will  stake  our  reputation  for  critical  sagacity  on  this,  that 
jio  such  par^raph  as  that  which  we  have  last  quoted,  can  be 
found  in  any  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  works  except  Cecilia.  Com- 
,pare  with  it  the  following  sample  of  her  later  style ; — 

<  If  beneficence  be  judged  by  the  happiness  which  it  diffuses,  whose 
claim,  by  that  proof,  shall  stand  higher  than  that  of  Mrs  Monta^ii,  from 
the  munificence  with  which  she  celebrated  her  annual  festival  fur  tbote 
haplets  artificers  who  perform  the  most  ahject  ofiices  of  any  authoriz^ 
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calling,  in  being  the  active  guardiana  of  our  btaain^  hearths?  Not  to 
Tsin-glury,  theo,  but  to  kindness  ot  heart,  should  be  adjudged  the  pub- 
licily  of  that  superb  charity  which  made  its  Jetry  objecls,  fur  one  bright 
tnoraing,  cease  to  consider  themselves  as  degraded  outcasts  from  all 
society.' 

We  add  one  or  two  shorter  samples.  Sheridan  refused  to 
permit  his  lovely  wife  to  sing  in  public,  and  was  warmly  praised 
on  this  account  by  Johnson. 

'  The  last  of  men,'  says  Madame  D'Arblay,  '  was  Doctor 
'  Johnson  to  have  abetted  squandering  the  delicacy  of  integrity 

*  by  nullifying  the  labours  of  talents.' 

The  club,  Johnson's  club,  did  itself  no  honour  by  rejecting 
on  political  grounds  two  distinguished  men,  the  one  a  Tory,  the 
other  a  Whig.     Madame  D'Arblay  leils  the  story  thus: — *  A 

*  similar  ebullition  of  political  rancour  with  that  which  sodiffi- 
'  cultly  had  been  conquered  for  Mr  Canning,  foamed  over  the 
'  bailot-bos  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr  Rogers.' 

An  offence  puni-ihable  with  imprisonment  is,  in  this  language, 
au  offence  *  which  produces  incarceration.'  I'o  l>e  starved  to 
death  is,  '  to  sink  from  inanition  into  nonentity.'  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is,  *  the  developer  of  the  skies  in  their  embodied  move- 
ments;' and  Mrs  Thrale,  when  a  party  of  clever  people  sat 
silent,  is  said  to  have  been  'provoked  by  the  dulness  of  a  tad- 
'  turnity  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  renowned  interlocutors,  pro- 
'  duced   as  narcotic  a  torpor  as  could   have  been  caused  by  a 

*  dearth  the  most  barren  of  all  human  faculties.'  In  truth,  it  is 
impossible  to  look  at  any  page  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  later 
works,  without  finding  flowers  of  rhetoric  like  these.  Kuthiiig  in 
the  language  of  those  jargonists  at  whom  Mr  (>08port  laughed, 
nothing  in  the  language  of  Sir  Sedley  Clarendel,  approaches  this 
new  Euphuism. 

It  is  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  Madame  D'Arblay's  memory 
that  we  have  expressed  ourselves  so  strongly  on  the  subject  of  her 
style.  On  the  contrary,  we  conceive  that  we  have  really  rendered 
a  service  to  her  reputation.  That  her  later  works  were  complete 
failures,  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  dissembled;  and  some  persons, 
we  believe,  have  consequently  taken  up  a  notion  that  she  was  from 
the  first  an  over-rated  writer,  and  that  she  had  not  the  powers 
which  were  necessary  to  maintain  her  on  the  eminence  on  which 
good-luck  and  fashion  had  placed  her.  We  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  her  early  popularity  was  no  more  than  the  just  reward 
of  distinguished  merit,  and  would  never  have  undergone  an 
eclipse,  if  she  had  only  been  content  lo  go  on  writing  in  her 
mother -tongue.  If  she  failed  when  she  quitted  her  own  pro- 
vince, and  attempted  to  occupy  one  in  which  she  had  neither 
part  nor  lot,  this  reproach  is  common  to  her  with  a  crowd  of 
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distinguished  men.  Newton  failed  when  he  turned  from  the 
courses  of  the  stars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  to  apoca- 
lyptic atals  and  vials.  Bentley  failed  when  he  turned  from 
Homer  and  Aristophanes  to  edite  Paradise  Lost.  Inigo  failed 
when  he  attempted  to  rival  the  Gothic  churches  of  the  four- 
teenth  century.  Willtie  failed  when  he  tooic  it  into  his  head 
that  the  Blind  Fiddler  and  the  Rent-Day  were  unworthy  of 
his  powers,  and  challenged  competition  with  Lawrence  as  a 
portrait- pain  ten.  Such  failures  should  be  noted  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  posterity;  but  they  detract  little  from  the  permanent 
reputation  of  those  who  have  really  done  great  things. 

Yet  one  word  more.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  early  works  that  she  is  entitled  to 
honourable  mention.  Her  appearance  is  an  important  epoch  in 
our  literary  history.  Evelina  was  the  first  tale  written  by  a 
woman,  and  purpurting  to  be  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  that 
lived  or  deserved  to  live.  The  Female  Quixote  is  no  exception. 
That  work  has  undoubtedly  great  merit,  when  considered  as  a 
wild  satirical  harlequiriade ;  but,  if  we  consider  it  as  a  picture 
of  hfe  and  manciers,  we  must  pronounce  it  more  absurd  than  any 
of  the  romances  which  it  was  designed  to  ridicule. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  popular  novels  which  preceded  Evelina, 
were  such  as  no  lady  would  have  written  ;  and  many  of  them 
were  such  as  no  lady  could  without  confusion  own  that  she  had 
read.  The  very  name  of  novel  was  held  in  horror  among  reli- 
gious people.  In  decent  families  which  did  not  profess  extraor- 
dinary sanctity,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  all  such  works. 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  three  years  bel'ore  l£velina  ap- 
peared, spoke  the  sense  of  the  great  body  of  sober  fathers  and 
nusbands,  when  he  pronounced  the  circulating  library  an  ever- 
green tree  of  diabolical  knowledge.  This  feeling,  on  the  part 
of  the  grave  and  reflecting,  increased  the  evil  from  which  it  had 
sprung.  The  novelist,  having  little  character  to  lose,  and  having 
few  readers  among  serious  people,  took  without  scruple  liberties 
which  in  our  generation  seem  almost  incredible. 

Miss  Burney  did  for  the  English  novel  what  Jeremy  Collier 
did  for  the  Enghsh  drama;  and  she  did  it  in  a  better  way.  She 
first  showed  that  a  tale  might  be  written  in  which  both  the  fa- 
shionable and  the  vulgar  life  of  London  might  be  exhibited  with 
great  force,  and  with  broad  comic  humour,  and  which  yetshouid 
not  coutain  a  single  line  inconsistent  with  rigid  morality,  or  even 
wiih  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  the  reproach  which  lay  on 
a  most  useful  and  delightful  species  of  composition.  She  vindi- 
cated the  right  of  her  sex  to  an  equal  share  in  a  fair  and  noble 
province  of  letters.  Several  accomplished  women  have  followed  in 
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her  track.  At  present,  the  novels  which  we  owe  to  English  ladies 
form  DO  small  part  of  the  literary  glory  of  our  country.  No 
class  of  works  is  more  hoDoarably  distinguished  by  fine  observa- 
tion, by  grace,  by  delicate  wit,  by  pure  moral  feeling.  Several 
among  the  successors  of  Madame  lyArblay  have  equalled  her; 
two,  we  think,  bave  surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  surpassed,  gives  her  an  additional  claim  to  oar  respect  and 
gratitude  ;  for  in  truth  we  owe  to  her,  not  only  Evelina,  Cecilia, 
and  Camilla,  but  also  Mansfield  Park  and  tbe  Absentee. 


NOTE  to  the  Article,  in  last  Number,  on  the  New  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  DiSWon  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. 

Wb  have  been  informed  that  in  mentioning,  in  the  afcove  Article, 
the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  late  Ur  Aikin,  we  committed 
a  mistake  in  stating  that  it  was  not  completed,  which  we  now  very 
willingly  correct.  We  had  said  that  it  stopped  with  letter  S,  on 
the  conclusion  of  its  eighth  volume ;  whereas  we  find  that  it  was 
actually  completed,  and  a  Supplement  added,  by  Dr  Aikin; — 
the  whole  extending  to  ten  volumes,  of  which  the  two  last  were 

Eublished  in  1BI4  and  1815.  But  though  a  valuable,  it  is  not 
y  any  means  a  universal  Biography,  being  professedly  limited  to 
lives  of  '  eminent  persons,' — a  very  different  sort  of  undertaking 
from  one  that  aspires  to  notice  every  individual  who  has  done 
any  thing  either  in  Letters  or  Art,  or  in  any  line  likely  to  at- 
tract the  curiosity  of  mankind,  whether  eminent  or  not.  Such 
,  we  understand  to  be  the  object  of  the  New  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, and  this  gii-'es  it  a  vast  superiority,  in  respect  of  plan, 
over  that  of  Dr  Aikin,  and  every  other  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  produced  or  attempted  in  this  country. 
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BUCKINGHAM.— Tbe  Eutem  and 
Western  States  of  America.  By  J. 
8.  BHckingham,  Esq.  3  v^U  8*e. 
pp.  1636, 16  pUles,  clolh,  L.2. 2s.  [63 

BULWER Bianca   Capello;    an  Hi»- 

torioal  Romance.  By  Lady  I^ytton 
Bnlwer.  8  vols,  post  Sto.  pp.  814, 
boards,  L.1,  lis.  6d.  [64 

BURDON.— The  Pope  and  the  Actor; 
an  Historical  Novel  By  Madame 
Walfenaberger,  (late  Miss  Bordon,) 
Author  of  '  Seymour  of  Sudley,' 
'  The  Friends  of  Fontainbleau,'  be. 
&,<:.  3  vols,  post  8ro.  pp.  940, 
boards,  31s.  6d.  [65 

BURGESS.— Manual  of  Diseasee  of 
the  Skin.  From  the  French  of  MH. 
Catena  re  and  Schedel,  with  Note* 
and  Additions.  By  T.  H.  Bargeo, 
H.O.  12mo.  pp.  328,  cloth,  7b.  [66 
BURKE.— A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Copyright  in  Literature,  the  Drama, 
Music,  Engraving,  and  Sculpture, 
and  also  in  Designs  for  Ornamental 
Articles  of  Huiufacture.  By  P. 
Burke,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-  Law. 
12[no.  pp.  140,  boards,  6*.  [67 

BURKE.— Days  in  the  East;  a  Poem. 
'    By  J.  U.   Bnrke,  Ewj.,    Ueotenant 
Bombay   Engineers.     Svo.  pp.  120, 
cloth,  6s.  .  .  [68 

BURN — Naval  and  Military  Technical 
Dictionary  of  the  French  Iianguage; 
with  Eiplanationsof  the  various  Terms 
in  English.  By  Captain  Bom,  Royal 
Artillery.  12mo.  (Woolwich,)  pp. 
178,  clotb,  Ss.  ed.  [66 

BURNS.  — Sermons,  chiefly  dengned 
for  Family  Reading  and  Milage  Wor- 
ship. By  J.  Burns,  Minister  of  JE!non 
Chapel,  St  Marylebone.  Pott  Svo.  pp. 
36S,  cloth,  6s.  Od.  .  [70 

BUSH.— Memoira  of  the  Queen*  of - 
France ;  with  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Faroorites.  By  Mn  F.  Bosh.  2 
vols,  post  Svo.  pp.  740,  2  portrHt^ 
rloth,21(.  .  [71 

BYLES_A  PrMtic^  Treatise  of  the 
Law  of  B'dli  of  Eicbaoge,  PromiMory 
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Notes;  Bank  Notes,  &e. :  with  an 
Appendii  of  Statutes  and  Forms  of 
Pleading.  By  J.  B.  Bjlei,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-st-Lsw.  4th  edition,  enlarged, 
12O10.  pp.  604,  bou^  ISs.         [72 

OAISTER  CASTLE.— Sketch  of  the 
Uistor;  of  Caistor  Laslle,  near  Y»r- 
month  ;  inchidiiig  BiographieiJ  No- 
tices of  Sir  John  Pastolfe,  and  of 
di^rent  Indlridoals  of  Fairton  Family. 
Edited  bj  Daoson  Turner,  Esq.  8to. 
pp.  144,  with  12  plates,  clotfa,  10s. 
[73 

CALABRELL A^The  Prism  of 
Thought  for  1B43.  Bjthe  Baroness 
de  Calabrella.  Fcp.4to.  bound  in  Or- 
namental cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s.    [74 

This  work  is  printed  in  the  most 
nniqae  and  tasteful  manner;  each  page 
it  surrounded  with  an  ornamental  bor- 
der, engrared  ou  wood  fn>m  original 
designs,  and  printed  in  ooloura  and 
gold. 

CALTXOTT A  Scripture  Herbal.  By 

Maria  Callcott.  Square  crown  8to. 
pp.  668,  with  abOTe  120  wood  en- 
gra'ings,  cloth,  'Zbs.        ,  [75 

CAMPBELL.— Frederick  the  Great, 
His  court  and  timea.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  anthor  of  '  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope.'  Vols.  3  and  4,  8vo,  pp. 
894,  cloth,  28b.  [76 

CAMPBELt A  Public   Debate  on 

Christian  Baptism,  between  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Uaccalla,  a  Presbyterian 
Teacher,  and  Alexander  Campbell ; 
to  which  is  added,  an  Essay  on  the 
Christian  Religion.  By  A.  Campbell. 
12mo.  pp.  a»-i,  cloth,  4s.  [77 

CANDLISH Contributions  towards 

the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis. By  R.  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  Minis. 
ter  of  St  George's,  Edinbnrgh.  Fcp. 
ero.  pp.  444,  cloth,  69.  [78 

CABPESTEB.— Family  Prayers,  with 
occasional  Prayers  and  Select  Re- 
ferences to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  By 
Benjamin  Carpenter.  3d  Edition, 
with  additions,  12mo.  pp.  168,  cloth, 
2s  6d.  .  .  [79 

CASTLEACBE.— Notices,  Historical 
aird  Antiquarian,  of  the  Castle  and 
Priory  at  Castleaere,  in  the  Conniy 
ofHorfolk.  BjthoReT.J.H.  Bloom, 
B.A.,  Vicar  of  Caslleacre.  With  23 
lllostrationt,  royal  Bto.  pp.  828.  olotb, 
28*         .  .  .  [80 


CATENA  AUREA.— Commentary  on 
the  Foot  Gospels,  collected  out  of  the 
Works  of  the  Fathers.  By  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Vol.  2,  St.  Marit,  8to. 
(0<ford,)pp.356,  cloth,  108.6d.  [81 

CATI.  IN.— Letters  and  Notes  on  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  By 
George  Catlin.  3d  edition,  2  toU. 
royal  8to.  pp.  646,  with  400  illuatra- 
tions,  cloth,  30$.  [82 

CATLOW.— Popular  Conchulogy ;  or 
the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged;  being 
an  Introduction  to  tb«  Modem  Sys. 
tern  of  CoQobology ;  with  a  Sketcb 
of  the  Natural  Uiatory  of  the  Ani- 
mal, in  account  of  the  Formation  of 
the  Shells,  and  a  complete  Descnptire 
List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By 
Agnes  Catlow.  Foolscap  8to.  pp. 
300,  with  31 2  woodcuts,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 
[83 

CHALMERS.— Lectoreson  the  Epistle 
of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Bodwhe. 
By  T.  Chalmers,  D.D  and  LL  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  4,  8vo. 
(Glasgow,)  pp.  480,  cloth,  10s.  Od. 
[84 

CHAMBERS'  INFORMATION  roB 
THE  PEOPLE,  New  and  Improved 
edition.  Edited  by  W.  and  R.  Cham- 
bers, Vol.  2,  imp.  8Ta,  (Edinburgh,) 
pp.  806,  cloth,  8e.  [85 

CHAMBERS'  EDUCATIONAL 
CunBSE,— English  Grammar  and 
Composition.  Part  2 — Syntax  and 
Prosody.  By  Alexander  J,  D.  D'Or- 
sey.  12mo.  (Cdinburgh,)  pp.  142, 
cloth.  Is.  6d.  .  .        [86 

CHARLES  HARCOURT;  or,  the 
Adventures  of  a  Legatee.  By  Geor- 
gina  C.  Monro.  3  vols,  post  8ro.  pp. 
8U0,  boards,  L.I,  lis.  6d.  [87 

CHARI.ESWORTH.— On  Affliction 
and  Spiritual  Distress :  cluefly  ex- 
tracted from  Scott,  Henry,  Biabop 
Home,  he.  lie.  By  J.  Charleswortb, 
B.D,,  Rector  of  Flowton,  Suffolk. 
ISmo.  pp.  208,  clolb,  29,  [88 

CUARNWOOD  FOREST.— The  His- 
torv  and  Antiquities  of  Chamwood 
Forest.  By  T.  R.  Potter.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Geology,  Botany, 
and  Ornitholt^  of  the  District:  the 
Geology  by  J.  B.  Jokes,  Esq^  M.A. ; 
the  BoUnv  by  the  Rev.  A.  Blosm, 
M.A.  and'C.  Babington,  Esq.;  and 
tbe   Omltholegy  by   C.   Babington, 
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Eaq.     4(0.  pp.  224,  22  pUtes,  cloth, 
21s.  .  .  .         [.19 

CHESS  BXEMPUFIED  in  t,  Con- 
cIhc  *nd  Eu;  Notalion,  |;rnllf  Ta- 
cilitatiDg  Prkvtice ;  being  ui  Intro- 
duction to  the  Gun«,  on  &  system  of 
ProgretsiTe  Instruction  and  Eiatn- 
ples.  By  the  late  President  of  a 
Select  Cbeaa  Club.  Part  1,  12nio. 
pp.  144,  with  a  Chess-board  on  the 
new  system,  printed  on  paper,  cloth, 

5s.  ...      {m 

CHESS-PLAYERS'  CHRONICLE. 

Vol.  3,  8vo.  p]..  410,  clrnh.lS*.  191 
CHILD'S  (THE)  OWN  ANNUAL: 
an  Illustrated  Present  for  Yoang 
People.  Fcp.  pp.  302,  with  namer- 
nug  woodcuts,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  [92 
CHODZKO.— Specimens  of  the  Popn- 
lar  Poetry  of  I'crsia,  as  found  in  the 
Adventures  and  ImproTisationa  of 
Kurroglou,  the  Bandit  Minstrel  of 
Norlhern  Persia;  and  in  the  Songs 
of  (he  People  inhabiting  the  Shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Orally  collected 
and  translated,  with  Philological  and 
Historical  Notes,  by  A.  Chodiko, 
Esq.,  For.  Mem.  H.A.S.  8vo.  pp. 
6(12.  boards,  15s.      .  .         [!»3 

CHBlSTOPHERKORTH.—TheRe- 
creations  of  Christopher  North  (Pro- 
fessor Wilwn.)  3  vols.  Vol  3,  post 
8vo.  pp.  4lG,  cloth,  10s.  Cd.  [D4 
CLATEIt.— Every  Man  his  own  C«(tlo 
,  Doctor;  containing  the  Cause;*,  Symp- 
toms, and  Treatment  of  all  the  Dis- 
eases incident  to  O.xen,  Sheep,  Sitine, 
Poultry,  and  Rabbits.  By  F.  Clater. 
9(h  edition,  12mo.  pp.  4(M,  clo(li,  6s. 

CLEVELAND.— A  Narrative  of  Voy- 
ages  and  Cammerciiil  Enterprizes. 
By  R.  J.  Clereland.  B'ual  8vo. 
double  columns,  pp.  136,  sewed,  3s.  6d. 
Reprint  of  an  American  Work.  [06 

CLOSE,— TwelTe  Di.scourses  on  some 
of  tha  Parables  of  Our  Blessed  Lord, 
preached  in  the  Farinh  Churcb,  Chel- 
tenham. By  the  Rev.  F.  Close,  A.M., 
Perpetual  Curate.  2d  edition,  12mo. 
pp.  226,  cloth,  4b.  6d.  .         [97 

COLENSO.— The  Elements  of  AIrb- 
bra;  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
By  the  Hev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  (am- 
bridge,  and  late  Matliematieal  Master 
at  Harrow  School.  3d  edition,  re- 
vised and  improved,  12mo.  pp.  214, 
buaid.^,  4a,  6d.  .  .        [93 


COLLINS.— Th*  Teachers'  Com. 
panion:  designed  to  eibilnt  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Sandaj  School  Instruetioa 
and  Discipline.  By  B.  N.  ColKna. 
With  an  Introductory  Essav,  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  B.A.  Fcp.  Svo. 
pp.  3f>S,  cloth.  4s.  [90 

COMBK The  Physiology  of  Diges- 
tion considered  with  relation  to  the 
Principles  of  Dietetics.  ByA.Comb«, 
M.D.  4th  edition,  revised  and  en. 
Urged,  poet  8vo.  (Edinburgh,)  pp. 
4t>6,  with  12  woodcuts,  boards,  7s.  6d. 
[100 

COMIC  ALBUM  (THE):  a  Book  for 
every  Table.  4(o.  numerous  wood- 
cu(s.  bound.  \2*.  riOl 

COMIC  NURSERY  TALES:  Sleep- 
ini;  Beauty  of  the  Wood.  With  25 
il lustra! ions,  iiquare  16mo.  boards, 
2s  6d.       .  .  .         [102 

COMIC  LATIN  GRAMMAR:  a  New 
and  Facetious  IiiCroduciion  to  the 
Latin  Tongue.  2d  edition,  post  8>o. 
pp.  164.  cloth.  8s.  [103 

CO.MMISSI0NER  (THE);  or,  De 
Lunatico  Inquirendo.  With  28  illus- 
trations by  Phiz,  8vD.  (Dublin,)  pp. 
450,  cloth,  15s.  .         .         [101 

CUOK.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Pul- 
monary Consumption :  with  Remarks 
on  Climate,  the  use  of  the  Stetho- 
scope, and  a  Table  of  the  Pbyrical 
Signs.  BvF.Cool(,M.D.,M.R.C.S.E. 
8vo.  pp.  136,  cloth,  5s.       .         [105 

COOK.— The  Voyages  of  Captain 
James  Cook ;  with  an  Appendix, 
giving  an  Account  of  the  present 
Condition  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
&c.  2  vols,  imperial  8to.  pp.  1246, 
wiih  maps  and  numerous  engravings 
on  wood,  cloth.  36s.  .         [106 

COO  KESLEY.— Sermons.  By  th« 
Rev.  William  Gifford  Cookesley,M.A. 
Assistant  Master  of  Eton  LolleRO. 
12mo.  pp.  342,  cloth,  Ca.  [107 

COOPER.- History  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time,  on  a  Plan  recommended  by 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  By  the  Rev. 
Mr  Cooper.  23d  edition,  brought 
down  to  the  year  1842.  ISmo.  pp. 
252,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  .        [1U8 

COOPER.— The  Jack  OLantem  (Le 
Fi'W-FoUet);  or,  (he  Privateer.  By 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  Esq.,  au(hor  of 
'  The  Pilot,' '  The  Spy,'  ic.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  pp.S14,  bds.,  3lH.6d.  [109 

COPLAND — A  Dictionary  of  Pr«H- 
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Cll  Medicine :  comprising  General 
Palholofy,  the  Nature  and  Treat, 
mcut  or  Disease,  Morbid  Structures, 
aiid  the  Disorders  especially  inciden- 
tal to  Climate,  to  the  Sei,  and  to  the 
different  epochs  of  Ijfe;  with  nnmer- 
ous  Preacriptions  of  the  Medicines 
recommended,  a  Classitrratioa  of 
IHseases,  a  copious  Biblio^^phj,  and 
an  Appendix  of  approTcd  Formulie. 
By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  8«a. 
Part  8  (pages  341—784  of  Vol.  2), 
sewed,  49.  Gd.  .  .         [110 

COTTBELL.— BecoHectioni  of  SJbe- 
ri«,  in  the  Years  1840  and  1841.  By 
C.  Herbert  Cottrcll,  Esq.  Svo,  pp. 
422,  with  map,  dolb,  12s.  fill 

COVENANT  (THE)  ;  or,  the  Conflict 
of  the  Church:  wiib  other  Poems, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Hiatory  of  Scotlaud.  Fcp,  8va. 
pp.  160,  cloth,  5s.  .  [112 

COX. — History  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
uonary  Society,  from  1792  to  1B42. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Coi,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
To  which  is  added,  b  Sketch  of  the 
General  Baptist  Mission.  2  tola. 
12mo.  pp.  896,  cloth,  lOs.  6d.    [113 

CRUCHLEY'S  General  Adas,  for  tlie 
use  of  Schools  and  Private  Tuition,  31 
Maps,  full  coloured,  balf-bd,  ICs.  [114 

D'ARBLAY.— Diary  and  Letters  of 
Madame  D'Arblay,  Author  of  '  E(e. 
lina,'  '  Cecilia,'  &c.  Edited  by  her 
Kiei^e.  VoL  5  (1789—1793,)  post 
8ro.  pp.  44''i,  cloth,  10s.  6d.       [115 

DAVENPOBT—A  History  and  New 
Gaietteer ;  or.  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Korth  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  A  new  and  much  im- 
proved edition.  By  Bishop  Daven- 
port. Royal  8to.  (New  York,)  pp. 
692.  clolh,  15s.      .         .  [116 

DAVIS'S  (Dr  DAVID  D.)  Elements 
of  Obstetric  Medicine.  '2d  edition, 
8to.  published  in  1841,  wiih  (now] 
the  edition  of  70  plates,  in  1  vol  4to. 
(price altered  to)cloth,27s.6d.  [117 

DAY.— The  Chronicles  of  lerne.  By 
T.  Day,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law 
12mo.  pp.  35H,  cloth,  10s.  6d.   [118 

DE  FIVAS.— Modem  GuideloFrencl 
Coniersation ;  or,  the  Student  and 
Tourist's  French  Vade-Mecum : 
tainin)(  a  comprehensive  Vocabubry, 
and  Phrases  or  Dialogues,  &c.  By 
A.  De  Fivaa.  ISmo.  pp.  228,  halt. 
bound,  3s.  Od.        .  .         [110 


DE  LA  RIESTRA.— A  Complete 
Series  of  Exchange  Tables  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  with 
England  and  France.  By  N.  de  la 
Ricslra.  Fcp.4to.pp,e6,cl.,15s.[120 

DENNIE — A  Personal  Narrative  of 
the  Campaigns  in  A  Ifghanistan, 
Sinde,  Beloochistan,  Ac.  Detailed  in 
a  Series  of  Letters  of  the  late  Colo- 
Del  W.  H.  Dennie,  C.B.,  Junior 
Lient.- Colonel  of  Her  Majesty's  13th 
Light  Infantry;  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  Queen.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  a  map, 
Ss.  cloth.     (Dublin.)         .  [121 

DESCANT  upon  RAILROADS  (A.) 
By  X.  A.  P.  Post  8vo.  pp.  42,  swd. 
Is.  6d.  .  .  [122 

DE  VERE.— The  Waldenses;  or,  (he 
Fall  of  Rora:  a  Lvrical  Sketch; 
with  other  Poems,  By  Aubrey  de 
Vere.  Fcp.  8to.  (Oiford,)  pp.  324, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  .  .      [123 

DE  VERE.— A  Song  of  Faith,  De- 
vout Eierciies,  and  Sonnets.  By 
Sir  Aubrev  de  Vere,  Bart.  Fcp. 
Svo.  pp.  302,  cloth,  7s.         .       [124 

DICK.  — The  Christian  Philosopher; 
or,  the  Conneiion  of  Science  and 
Philosophy  with  Religion.  By  T. 
Dick,  LL.D.  8th  edition,  revised, 
corrected,  and  greatly  enlarged, 
12mo.  pp.  656,  with  engravings, 
clolh,  8s.  .  .  [125 

DICKENS. —  American  Notes  for 
General  Circulation  By  Charles 
Dickeus.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  pp.  638, 
clolh,  21s.  .  .  [126 

DOWNING.  —  Collage  Residences; 
or,  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Rural 
Cottoees  and  Cottage  Villas,  and 
their  Gardens  and  Grounds  :  adapted 
to  North  Ameriia.  By  A.  J.  Down. 
ing,  Author  of  'A  Treatise  on 
Landscape  Gardening.'  Royal  Svo. 
(New  York,)  pp.  188,  with  10  plales 
and  woodculs,  clolh,  14s,     .        [127 

DRAKE.— The  Heroes  of  England: 
Stories  of  the  most  celebrated  Bri- 
tish Soldiers  and  Sailors.  By  Law- 
rence Drake.  Fcp.  pp.  320,  with  3 
platcsclolh,  6s.  6d.         .  [128 

DRESDEN  GALLERY.— The  most 
celebrated  Picture*  of  the  Royal 
Gallery  at  Dresden,  drawn  on  Stone 
from  the  Originals,  by  Frani  Hanf- 
Elaengel;  with  Descriptions  of  the 
Plates.  Biographies  of  the  Masters, 
Uc,  in  French  and  German.  Nog.  1 
to  27,  each  20s.  .  [129 
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DROMMOND.  —  Historie*  of  NobU 
Brlrioh  Familiei;  with  BiogrmphicBl 
Notices  of  the  mo*t  diitinguubed 
IniUriduals  ia  e*eli>  illuitrated  bj 
thnr  Armorial  BeviDgs,  embluoned, 
Portraiti,  HoDoments,  SeaJs,  Uc. 
Compiled  and  edited  bir  H.  Drain, 
mond,  Esq.  Part*  1  and  2,  Imp.  foi. 
coDUiaiDg  53  pli.,  each  L.3, 3*.  [130 

TIu*  )■  one  of  tlie  most  spleodid 
warlu  of  Family  Uiitorj'  produced  in 
thii  country,  and  will  Im  found  of 
great  interest  to  the  bintoriao,  topo- 
graplier,  and  genealogist.  It  U  on 
the  aame  principle  a>  the  celebrated 
work  of  Count  Litta — of  the  Families 
of  Italy. 

EDWARDS.  — A  Collection  of  Old 
Eagliah  Customs  and  Curious  Be. 
quests  and  CharJiiea,  extracted  from 
the  Roporle  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioDer4  for  Enquiring  into  Charitim 
in  EngUnd  and  Wales.  By  II.  Ed- 
wards.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.      [131 

ELLIOTSON.— The  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.  By  John 
ElUotson,  M.D.  Canub.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Edited  by  N.  Rogers,  M.D.,  and  A. 
Coo[ier  Lee.  2d  edition,  greatly  en- 
larged and  improred,  Sfo.  pp.  1232, 
cloth,  25s.  .  .  [1S2 

EI.PHINSTONE The    History    of 

Indiii.  By  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Eljihinstone.  'M  edition,  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  13S2,  with  map,  cloth,  30s.  [133 

ELWOOD.— Memoirs  of  the  Literary 
Ladies  of  England,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  Century.  By 
Mrs  Elwood.  2  vols,  post  8ro.  pp 
r>S6,  2  portraits,  cloth,  21a.        [134 

ENGLISH  WIFE  (THE);  ■  Manual 
of  Home  Duties.  By  the  Author  of 
'  The  English  Maiden.'  Pop.  Svo. 
pp.  230,  cloth,  4fi.  6d.         .        [135 

ENGLISH  PEARLS;  or,  Portraits 
ri>r  the  Boudoir.  Ten  highly  fiaishad 
Engrarings,  from  Drawings  by  emi- 
nent Artists,  engrared  umler  the  en- 
perintendence  of  Mr  C.  Uealh  ;  with 
Poetical  lUuslratioiis.  Koyal  4to. 
cloth.  21s.  .  .  [13fl 

EPISCOi'ALIA{  or.  Letters  of  the 
Right  Rer.  U.  Compten,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Clergy  of 
his  Diocese,  1679-1685.  A  newedi. 
tioD,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
by  S.  W.  CoriUsh,  D-D.  IBmo.  |>p 
94,  cloth,  2s.  .  .      [137 
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ERSKlNE.^The  New  Sl«tat«  for  the 
Relief  of  InsoWent  Debtora,  6  and  6 
Vict.  0.  116;  with  ObserTationi  and 
Notes,  and  an  Appendix  containing 
the  Roles  and  Forms  issued  by  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy.  By  H.  T. 
Brskine,  Esq.,  Barrister  ■  at  -  Law. 
12mo.  pp.  96,  boards,  3s.      .      [138 

EUSEBIUS.— An  Eociemaetioal  His- 
tory  of  the  Twentieth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  Conitin tine,  bei  ng  the  324tb 
oftheCiiriitianEra.  U j  Eusebitu, sur- 
named  Pamphilius,  Bishop  of  Couares. 
Translated  by  the  Be».  C.  F.  Cruse, 
D.D.,  Pcofeuor  in  St  Paul's  College, 
Flushing,  New  York.  3d  edilioD, 
carefully  rertsed ;  to  which  is  pre- 
fiied,  the  Life  ef  Euscbius,  by  Val^ 
sius,  translated  by  S.  E.  Parker  of 
Philadelphia.  6ra.  pp.  480,  boards, 
7s.  .  .  .         [139 

EVANS — The  Bishopric  of  Soula. 
By  the  Ee<r.  Robert  Wilson  Erana, 
B.D..  Vicar  of  Harersham ;  Author 
of  •  The  Rectory  of  Valeheail,'  &c, 
2d  edition,  fcp.  8.0.  pp.  328,  cloth, 
6s.  .  .  .  [140    - 

Treats  of  the  duties  of  the  cletf  y. 

EVAN'S.  — Furness  and  Fumess  Ab- 
bey; or,  a  Cumpanion  through  the 
Lancashire  part  of  the  Lake  District. 
By  Francis  Evans.  Fcp.  8va.  (Ulrer. 
ston.)  pp.  264,  3  pla(«s  and  a  map, 
cloth,  6s.  Od.  .      [141 

EVANS.— The  Rectory  of  Valehead. 
By  the  Be..  R.  W.  Erana,  H.A. 
I^th  edition,  enlarged,  fcp.  pp.  356, 
cloth.  69.  .  .  [142 

EVELYN  HOWARD;  or.  Mistaken 
PoEioy:  aDomesticTale.  2  toU.  post 
8vo.  pp.  628,  boards.  21s.      .      [143 

EWBAN'K— A  Descriptive  and  His- 
torical Account  of  Hydraulic  and 
other  Machines  for  Rauing  Water, 
Ancient  and  Modern  ;  including  the 
Progressive  Development  of  the 
Steam  Engine.  By  Thonua  Ewbank 
of  New  York.  Royal  8vq.  pp.  698, 
illustrated  by  nearly  SOO  engravings, 
cloth,  IBs.         .  .  [144 

EXAMPLES  of  INLAID  GOTHIC 
TILES;  consisting  of  Spedmens 
engraved  in  Pac-*imile  from  the  orU 
gioals,  eiisliog  in  the  Chapter* 
House  at  Westminster,  Winchester 
Cathedral,  Malrern  Abbey  Church, 
Roouey  Abbey  Church,  lie.  4io. 
Parts  1  and  2,  each  conUioiitg  24 
epecimens,  ««wed,  each  Cs.        |;L46 
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EXAMPLES  of  QUESTIONS  oalcu. 
cijl»teii  to  dev»lopa  the  FBculties  of 
the  iafant  Mind.  12ido.  (DDblin,) 
pp.  84,  Kwed.  iB.  .  [146 

EXTRACTS,  Useful,  Instruotiva,  and 
EnteHsinioK.  Pep.  Bra.  pp.  154, 
ehtii,3*.  .  [147 

PAfiER.  —  The  Stjriuk  1*1ib,  «nd 
other  Poenw.  Bj  the  Rev.  Frede- 
rick Vf.  Fiber,  M.A.  Fup.  Sto.  pp. 
378,  clnlh.  7i.  6d.  .  [148 

FAMILY  W0a8HlP;  consisting  of 
Prajen  foreverjr  dajr  in  the  Month, 
Horning  and  Eveiung,  Feitital  Days, 
&c.  Bj  Divines  of  tlie  Established 
Church.  Edited  b;  the  Rev.  T.  Dee, 
A.B.     2d   Edition,  fcp.  Sto.  (Dub- 


tioa :  being  Initructi 
in  Cheniutry  on  the  Mfthoda  of  Per- 
foraiing  EKperiments  of  Demonstra- 
tion or  Renearoh  with  Accuracy  and 
8nccea».  Bj  M.  Faraday,  D.C.L. 
F.a.S.,&c.  3d  edition,  reviaed.  8vo. 
pp.  677,  cloth,  183.  .  [150 

FERGUSON The  present  Distemper 

among  Cattle;  with  full  Directions 
for  iU  Treatment,  the  Medicines, 
tbrir  Quantities,  and  Mode  of  Pre- 
vention; also,  a  Means  of  rendering 
permanent  the  Secretion  of  Hilk 
from  the  Cow.  B;  Hugh  Fer- 
gvaoa.  Fcp.  8to.  ( DubUn,)  pp.  36, 
sewed.  Is.  .  [I&l 

FERGUS80N.— A  Sjatem  of  Practi. 
cal  Sur{;erj.  B;  William  Ferguuon, 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
King's  College,  London.  Fcp.  8to. 
pp.  tflO,  with  246  illustrations  on 
wood,  by  Bagg,  cloth,  I2s.  6d.  [152 

FISHER'S  Jurenile  Scrap- Book,  1843. 
Bj  Mrs  Ellis,  Author  of  '  The  Wo- 
men of  England,'  &c.  8vd,  pp.  lOS 
with  16  plates,  cloth,  8l.      .      [ICS 

FISHER'S  Drawing-Room  Scrap- 
Bouk,  1843.  By  the  Author  of  '  The 
Women  of  England.'  4to.  pp.  68, 
wkh  36  plates,  cloth,  21s.         [1&4 

FITZHERBERT.— Thn  LJand  Hin- 
Btrel:  Poems.  By  H.  Fitiherbart. 
Fcp.  8vo.  pu.  178J  cloth,  gill  edges, 
fa.  .  .  .  [165 

FLATHEB  —The  New  Bankrupt  Act, 
Cli6  Vict.c.  i::2;  with  Obserral ions, 
■hauing  the  A Itenitions effected  in  the 
Law  and  Practice ;  arraD(;ed  on  the 
plan  of,  audinlendcdaaa  Supplement 
tOj  the  Ninth  Edition  of  ArcUtold's 


Bankruptcy.  Also,  the  Statute  5  & 
6  Vict.  c.  116,  for  the  Relief  of  InsoU 
rent  debtors.  With  Form*  and  a 
copious  Index.  By  John  Flather, 
EiH;  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barristec- 
at-ijiw.  12mo.  pp.  112,  boards, 
3s.  6d.  .  [166 

FLEURY.— TbeEcolewBstical  History 
of  M.  L'Abb^  Fleury,  from  the  Se- 
cond Ecumenical  Counoil  to  Ibe  e^d 
of  the  Fourth  Century.  Translated, 
with  Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Mi. 
raoles  of  the.  Period.  8vo.  (Oxford,) 
pp.  620,  cloth.  Us.        .  [157 

FLORAL  FANCIES,  and  Morals  from 
Flowers.  With  70  lllnsIraUons  by 
the  Author,  fcp.  8va.  pp.  272,  cloth, 
7*.  .  .  [158 

FORD.— Damascns  ;  or.  Conversion  in 
relation  to  the  Grace  of  God  and  the 
Agency  of  Man  :  an  Esaay.  By  D. 
£.  Ford,  Author of'Choraain.'  18mo. 
pp.  124,  cloth.  Is.  6d.     .  [169 

FORGET-ME-NOT  :  aChrirtmas  and 
New- Year's  Present  lor  1843.  Edited 
by  F.  Sboberl.  Fcp.  pp.  364,  with  1 1 
Engravings,  bound,  12s.      .       [162* 

FO.STER.r-Penmanship,  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained. By  B.  F.  FosUr.  12mo. 
pp.  72,  bound,  2s.  6d.     .  [163 

FOSTER.— -Examples  of  Arithmetic: 
comprising  Logarithms,  and  the  Com- 
putation of  Artificers,&c. ;  with  Ex- 
ercises in  Mental  Arithmetic.  Bythe 
Rev.  W.  Foster,  M.A.  Fcp,  pp.  154, 
bound,  2s.  [164 

FRANCILLON.— An  Essay  on  Punc- 
tuation, with  incidental  Remarks  on 
Composition.  By  F.  Francillon, 
SoliL-itor.  t2mo.  pp.  104,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  .  .  [165 

FRANCIS^An  Analysis  of  the  Bri- 
tish Ferns  and  their  Allies.  By  O. 
W.  Francis.  F.L.S. ;  Author  of  the 
'  Little  English  Flora.'  2d  edition, 
8ro.  pp.  96,  with  9  pbtes  and  nume- 
rous woodcuts,  cloth,  6s.       .     [166 

FRANCIS.  —  Chemical  Experiments, 
illu«tnting  the  Theory,  Practice,  and 
Application  of  the  Sdenceof  Chemi*- 
try ;  and  containing  the  Properties, 
Uses,  Manufacture.  Purificatiun,  and 
Analyses  of  all  Inorganic  Sabataneea  : 
with  numerous  Engravings  of  Appa- 
ratus, &c.  By  O.  Francis,  F.I.S. 
8to.  pp.  266.  cloth,  6s.  [167 

ERASER.— Guido  to  the  County  of 
Wicklow.     By  James  Eraser,  Author 
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or '  Hand-book  for  Tr«Teller»  in  Ire- 
land.' Fcp.  811..  (Dublin),  pp.  H2, 
with  a  map  and  nameroku  illustrnlions, 
clolh,  3>.  6d.      .  .  [168 

FRIENDSHIP'S  OFFERING  ftnd 
Winler's  Wreath:  an  Annual  Re- 
membnncer  for  lft43.  Fep.  pp.  39G, 
wilh9en(rratin(;n,  bound,  12j.   ("169 

GABERI.UNZIE'S  (THE)  WAL- 
LKT:  with  nameroai  illustrations  on 
Bteel  and  wood.  8yo.  (EdinburRh,) 
cloth,  8s.  .  .  1170 

GARltBT.—Chriatu  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  :  boing  a  Vindication  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Enijland  from  Thoolo^cal 
Novel  lira,  in  Eight  Leotures,  preached 
before  the  Uninrsilj  of  Oxford,  at 
Canon  Bampton's  Lectum,  in  the 
Year  1S42.  Bj  J.  Garbett,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Clajton,  and  Prarnsor  of 
Poetry  in  the  iinlieritty  of  Oiford. 
2  voU.8»o.  (Oxford,)  pp.1003,  clolh, 

24).  .        .        [in 

GARDENER.— The  Great  Ph.Tsician  : 
the  Connpction  of  Disease  and  Reme- 
dies with  the  Truths  of  Rpvelation, 
By  J.  Gxrdencr,  Surgeon.  8vo.  pp. 
386.  cloth,  lOs.  6d.         .  [172 

GAUOAIN.— The  Lady's  Assistant  in 
Knitting,  Netlinj;,  and  Crochet 
Work  :  with  Mreclions  for  Working 
in  Embroidery,  &c.  Voi.  2,  oblonR.  8 
coloured  pUtes,  cloth.  10s.  6d.    [173 

GEMS  of  LOVELINESS  for  1843. 
Bv  H.  J.  and  W.  StpTena.  2d  edi- 
tion, 8vo.  pp.  236,  9  plates,  silk, 
10s.  fid.  [174 

GIBSON.— EdogEB  I.ucretian^  ;  or. 
Select  CassaKcs  from  the  '  De  Rerum 
Nature'  of  Titus  Lucretius  Cariua : 
with  English  Nutea.  By  R.  Gibson, 
B.A.  13mo.pp.72,cloth,2s.ad.[175 

GIESEI.ER.— Text- Book  of  Ecclosias- 
tieal  History.  By  J.  C.  J.  Gieseler, 
Prcif..,H50r  of  Theology  in  Gottingen. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition,  by  F.  ConninKham.  3  "nls. 
rojal  8to'  (Philadelphia,)  pp.  1270, 
clolh,  L.2.  2s.  .  [176 

GIFT-BOOK  of  POETRY,  selected 
chii-fly  frora  Modem  Authors,  18nio. 
elegantly  bound,  with  frontispiece  and 
TJcnelte,  33.        .  .  [177 

GIFT  (THE):  a  Christmas  and 
New-Year's  Present,  1843.  Royal 
8¥o.  pp.  338,  with  8  plates,  hoards, 
2Bs.  .  .  [178 

GLEANINGS  of  TROTH.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Leaoes  of  Knowledgt  ' 
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&c.     Square  I8nia.  pp.  272,  with  7 
Engravings,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [179 

A  compilalion  on  physical  umI  moral 
subjects  for  youth. 

GODFREY  MALVERN;  Of,  the  Lif« 
or  an  Author.  By  Tbonua  Miller, 
Author  of  '  Beauties  of  the  Conntrj,' 
'  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  *c.  Ac.  VoL  1, 
8vo.  pp.  256,  with  lUuitrations  by 
Phil,  cloth,  8a.fld.         .  [ISO 

GOLDSMITH.— The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With 
32  Illustrationsby  W.  Mulready,R.A. 
square  crown  8vo.  pp.  332,  cloth, 
2i!.         .  .  .  [181 

GuODWm.-The  Expositions  of  that 
famous  DiTine,  Thomas  Goodwio, 
D,D.  (born  i.d.  1600,)  on  Part  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  on 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  Condensed 
from  the  original,  by  a  Cleriral  Mem- 
ber of  the  CooTocation  at  OiCotd. 
8ro.  pp.  700,  with  Portrait,  cloth, 
10s.         .  .  .  [182 

GRANT.— The  Neslorians;  or,  the 
,  Lii.st  Tribes:  conialninj;  Evidence  of 
their  Identity,  their  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  Ceremonies,  with  Sketches 
of  Travel  in  Ancient  Assyria,  Arroe- 
nia,&c.,and  llluslrBtlonsof  Scripture 
Prophecy,  By  A.  Grant,  M.D.  2d 
edition,  fcp.  Sro.  pp.  328,  a  Map, 
cloth,  6s.  .  .  [183 

GRAY.— An  Efficient  Remedy  for  the 
Distress  of  Nations.  By  J.  Gray, 
Author  of  •  The  SocUl  System.  ■ 
8iro.  (Edinburgh,)  pp.  240,  clolh, 
6s.  .  .  .  [181 

0  BESLEY.— Porlrwt  of  an  English 
Churchman.  By  the  Rer.  W.  Grot- 
Icy,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
7th  edition,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  334,  clotb, 
4s.  .  [185 

GRIFFIN.— Talis  Quatis;  or.  Tales  of 

the  Jury  Boom.      Being  VoL  7  of  the 

Works  of  Gerald  Griffin.     Fcp.  8*0. 

pp.  604,  with  2  Illustrations,  cloth, 

1      6s.  .  .  .  [186 

GRIFFIN.— A    Treatise    on    Optics. 
\      Bt  William  N.Gritlin,M.A.    2d  edi- 
tion,  8ro.  (Cambridge,)  pp.  IS4,  4 
Plates  of  Diagrams,  boards,  8s.  [187 

GROSVENOlt.— Narrative  of  a  Yacht 
Voyage  in  the  Mediterranean,  during; 
the  years  1840-41.  By  Lady  Grog- 
venor.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  pp.  760,  28 
Plates,  cloth,  28s.  [188 

iGtTlUE  to  the  ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUITIES  in  the '  neighbanr. 
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booilorOXPORD.    Partl.Deaner; 

or  Bicfstpr,  Sro.  (Oxford,)  pp.  68. 
31  niugtratiani,  sewed.  49.  [1X9 

OHILLERKZ.— Lectures,  flrnminiiti- 
coles  Rt  llislnriqiies,  ou  Exerci^M  iiur 
In  I^ngue  Frnn^iM>.  i'ar.  A.  t. 
G  lillcrei,  l^mn.  (Edinburgh,)  pp. 
250,bounfl,  3s  (id.  .  [190 

GUil,r.ERRZ— A  New  French  Gram- 
mar,  illuslraled  bj  Examples,  ret'er- 
rin^  to  the  Bistarj  oF  Great  Britain 
■i.d  Ireland.  B;  A.  F.  Guillerei. 
Tranalutedbv  E.C.  Anderson.  12nio. 
(Ellin.)  pp.  266, bound, 33. 6d.  [191 

GtlTlhRlE.— On  Injuries  of  the  Henil 
nffw-tinK  the  Brain.  By  G.  J. 
Gmiirie,  P.it.S.  4to.  pp.  156,  boards, 
6».  .  .  .  [19-J 

GUV'S  Chart  of  General  llistorj; 
from  the  best  Aulhonlit^a,  both  An- 
cient and  Modr'm.  On  a  roller,  or  in 
*  rnse,  lO.-i.  6d. ;  sheet,  7a,        [193 

GWII.T An  EncyiOopEdia  of  Aruhi- 

tctture.  Historical,  'I'heoretical,  and 
Prai'tical.  Bj  Jo^pli  Gwilt.  illus- 
trated will)  more  Itmn  1000  engrar- 
inip  on  woikI,  hy  R.  Branston,  rrom 
druwiiigsbyJ  SebastianGwill.  1  rol. 
8vo.  pp.  1102,  cl„L,2,  I2ii.6d.  [1»4 

HAUERSHON— An  Historical  Dia. 
sertnlion  on  the  Projihetic  Smpturc.i 
of  the  Old  To«umenl,  chiefly  those  of 
n  Chrauol0f;ical  character ;  bhoH'ing 
thrir  Aaiiei:t  on  the  present  Timea. 
and  on  Ihc  De.ttinies  of  the  Jewish 
Kalion,  By  Matthew  IJaborAhon. 
3d  edition,  with  an  Appendix,  post 
Hvo.  pp.  4S2,  cloth,  lOi.  [183 

HAM..-A  Treaiisc  on  Plane  and 
Spherical  'i'ri|;onumetrv.  By  thi' 
Rhv.  T.  0.  Hull.  M.A., 'Professor  of 
Mathemaliia  in  King  "a  Colle-e,  Lon- 
don. 3d  edition,  nhercd  and  eidarited, 
flro.  pp.  IBJ,  cUh,  7s.  6d.         [I9l> 

BAM.AAL-lntroduclion  tn  the  Lite- 
rature of  Europe,  in  the  15th,  16lh, 
and  17lh  C.'nturies.  By  H.  Ilullam, 
F.R.A.S.  2d  ediiiiin.  3  volj.  8vo.  pp. 
18S4.  cloth,  L.1,  I6».     .  [1U7 

HAI.LIWELL— The  Nursery  Ell)  Dies 
of  Eii;cland.  olilainrd  pilncipally  from 
Oral  Traditiim  Culletted  and  edited 
by  J.  O.  Ilnlliwell,  Esq.    2<i  eilitl 
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).  pp.  272,  cloth,  6*.        .       [193 

nAMILTUN Rescarrhcs    in     Asia 

Minor,  Foutus.  and  Armen' 

'  unoie  Account  oftheir  Antiq' 
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Geology.  By  Williatn  J.  tlamilton. 
Secretary  to  the  Gpolugical  }ioi:iety. 
2  vols.  Sko.  pp.  107H,  with  12  Ptatei 
and  2  Maps  cloth,  38s,      ..        [199 

HAND  BOOK  (MurrayV)  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Norlhern  Iwly— Slates  of 
Sardinia,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  Par- 
niu  ftnd  Piacenxa.  Moilena,  Lucca, 
Ma<Ba- Carrara,  &nd  I'lLsiany  as  far 
as  the  Vat  D  Arno.  12ini>,  double 
columns,  pp.  lioD,  with  a  travelling 
map,  rial  li,  12s.  .  [200 

H  A  N  N  A  M.  —  PrtM  Essay  of  the 
Wetherby  Agriculturol  Association, 
Sept.  1S42,  on  the  application  of 
Rape  Dust  and  other  Hand  Tillages. 
By  John  Ilanrmm,  North  Dei);hton, 
Wetherby.  8vo,  (Leads,)  pp.  36, 
sewed,  2h.  .  [201 

HANSARi>'S  PARLIAMENTARr 
DEBATES  for  Sewiou  1842.  « 
Vila  rovnltjvo,  (3dserieB,60,t)l,62, 
6:),  64,86.)  L.B.  .  [202 

IIARDCAST1,E,— Banlil  and  Bftnlt- 
ers.  By  D.  liardcaslle,  Jun.  2d 
edition,  with  an  Appendix,  contaiD- 
in^  a  Review  of  the  Failures  amongst 
Private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks.  poM 
8vo,  pp.  400,  cloth.  10s.  6d.      [203 

HARDY.— Tlie  Philosophy  of  Chris- 
tlanily  i  or.  the  Genaine  ChristiaB 
proved  to  be  Ihe  only  real  I'hil'iso- 
pher.  By  I  hilip  Diion  Hardy, 
M.R.I.A.  2d  edition,  crown  Svo, 
pp.  340,  clotli,  Cs.  .  [2U4 

lIAItltlSOM,— Views  and  retails  of 
5t  Gilrs'i  Church,  Oxford.  By  J. 
I'  Harrison,  B.A.  Folio,  (Oxford,) 
pp.  12.  14  plates,  sewed.  7s-  6d.  [205 

IIAVVKSIlAW._|)ianysiuithB  Areo- 
pagite:  with  other  Poems.  By  Ann 
Hawkshaw.  l>o:it  t!vo,  pp.  20U,  cloih, 
es.  .  .  (206 

HAY.— The  Natural  Principles  and 
Analogy  of  the  Harmony  of  Form. 
By  D.  R.  Hay.  Royal  4ta,  pp.  CO, 
wilh  18  plates,  cloth.  Itis.  [207 

HAYI.ING  ISLAND.— The  Guide  to 
Hayling  Island,  near  Havant,  in  the 
County  of  Hants.  oppohiiH  the  I>l«  of 
Wight.  12mo,  (Hayling,)  pp.  66, 
niih  map  and  37  engratingi,  2i.  6d. 
[208 
HEART  BREATHtNGS  By  Alfred. 

32mr.,  pp.  2611.  cloth.  2«.  6d.      [203 

HEATHS     PICTURESttUB     AN- 

NUAL  for  1X13 — Tbp  Amerlcanln 

Paris.     B*   >1.   Jules   Janin.     lllui' 

-    (rated  by  18  engratinpi,  froH  <!•- 
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■Igiu  bj  U.  Eagine  LaniL  Bo;^*' 
Svo,  pp.  2e4,  wilb  India  proof 
plstei,  1,2,  12*. Od.  atOTfKKO;  bound, 
21s.  —•~ 


[210 
AUTY, 


HEATH'S  BOOK  of  BEAUTY, 
\f»Z.  Edited  by  tbe  Coaaten  of 
BlewiastOD.  Witb  13  beuitiruily- 
fiaiahed  eDgrarinirB,  from  drawings 
by  the  fint  vtiatg.  Royal  Bto,  pp. 
280;  with  IndU  proof  platM,  I..2, 
12l.  6d.  moruocu;  bound  in  lilb, 
21«.  .  .  [2U 

HEATHEN  MYTHOLOGY,  111d»> 
trated  by  Eitracti  fram  the  moat 
CelebrMsd  Writen,  both  Ancient 
uid  Modem,  on  the  Oodi  of  Greece, 
ItoRW,  lodim,  Ac.  8«o,  pp.  302.  with 
StM  woodcuts,  cloth,  6*.  [212 

HEBBEW  and  ENGLISH  LEXI- 
CON without  PainU;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix ofthoM  Chaldee  Word*  which 
are  found  intermixed  with  the  Ue. 
brew  Scripture*.  8»o,  pp.  2*2,  cloth, 
(published  in  1828,)  reduced  to 
(ti.  .  .  .  [313 

HERSCHELL. - Firedde  Harmony; 
or,  Domeitic  Recreatioiu  in  Part- 
Siaging;  a  Selectioo  of  Favourite 
Old  Glee*,  Round*,  and  Canon*,  ar- 
niiig>^  to  word*  luitable  Tor  Families 
ai.d  School*.  Bt  Helen  S.  Henchell. 
Ubhjnf;eTa,pp.40,«ewcd,2a.ed.(2U 
,  Hl^WLETT.— College  Life;  or,  the 
Proctor*  Note  Book.  Bj  J.  Hew. 
lelt,  MA.  Author  of  '  Peter  PriR- 
Ipiu,'  ftc.  ^  Toll,  poit  8'0,  pp.  876, 
bds.  31*  6d.         .  .  [215 

HILL—The  Harmony  of  the  l.alin 
and  Greek  language*.  Bv  (he  Rev. 
Thomas  Hill,  A.M.,  one  of  the  Cla*>i- 
cal  Matlen  of  Mercer*'  School,  Lon- 
don.    12mo,  pp.  56,  cloth  2*.    [216 

111  NCKS.— Greek-Engllih  School 
Lexicua;  eontaining  all  tbe  word* 
that  occur  in  the  Book*  used  ia  mox 
School*  and  Collegiate  Course*.  By 
iheBeT.  T.  D.  iliDck*,  LL.D.  2d 
edition,  much  enlarged,  iquare,  pp. 
684.  bound,  10*.  Sd.         .  [217 

HIND.— Tbe  Solution*  of  the  Que*- 
tioDS  attended  with  any  difficultv  in 
tbe  Priuciple*  and  Fraclicn  of  Arith- 
metic; witli  an  Appendix,  coniii*liDg 
of  Question*  for  Examination  in  all 
the  Rules  of  Arithmetic.  By  J.  Hind, 
M.A.  8*0,  pp.  138,  board*,  6*.  [218 

HINTS  for  Reflection:  compiled  from 
Tariou*  Authori.  Qtb  thouiaud,  24mo, 
«lot^  2s.  .         '  -  (210 


HOLLAND.— Tbe  Pidmi*U  of  Rrl- 
tain :  Records,  Biographical  and  Li- 
terary, of  upward*  of  150  Aulbor* 
who  bar*  rvudcrvd  the  Whole  or 
Parts  of  tbe  Book  of  Pialms  into 
English  Verse.  By  J.  Holland.  2 
volt.  Sko.  pp.  720,  cloth,  21a.    [2.0 

HOO  D.— Whim*  and  OddiUe*,  in  Pr  *e 
and  Verse.  By  Thomas  Hood.  E  \. 
New  edition,  fcp.  8to.  pp.  446,  duidl- 
roo*  woodcDth  cloth,  Gs.  [221 

BOOKER^-Tbe  Briiiih  Flora;  com. 
prising  the  Flowering  Plant*  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.ll, 
LL.U  ,  tc.  New  edidon,  (the  Stli,) 
greatly  improTod  in  tbe  arrangement, 
and  accompanied  b;  12  plates,  com* 
priung  an  immenie  number  of  figures 
illattratire  of  the  Genera  in  the  diffi. 
cult  order* of  thellmbel.iferoutPlants, 
Composite  P'n'i.  "rsmr*.  Firm*  firr 
8ro,  pp.  C02,  wilb  12  plate*,  rioth, 
(coloured,  2^  cloth.)  14s.         [222 

HOPE.— On  Self-EdacatioD  and  tlie 
PormatioD  of  Character;  addressed 
to  the  Young.  By  Mr*  Hope,  ISnio, 
pp.  180,  rteth,  2s.  ed.  [223 

HOaTlCULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
A  Catalogue  of  the  Friut*  cultivated 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.  3d  edition,  8<n, 
pp.  188,  *ewcd,  5*.         .  [224 

HOTSON— The  Principle*  of  Arllb. 
metic,  cootaininK  a  Tariety  of  Ex- 
ample* for  Practice,  with  a  *uffident 
number  worked  at  lenftrh,  1o  thow 
the  *olution  of  OTery  difficulty  antti'l- 

E«ted.  By  W.  C.  Hotwin,  M.A.  Pem- 
roke  College,  CambHdge.  2d  edU 
tion,  poit  8tOj  (Cambridge,)  pp.  102, 
boards,  S*.         .  .  [226 

HOWATT._A  Compendium  of  Prac- 
tical Book-Kee|ricg,  by  Single  and 
Uouhle  Entry,  foimited  upon,  and  ad- 
apted to, tbe  general  Glasgow  Trade; 
to  which  i*  added  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Form*  of  Merchant*'  Ac- 
conuts,  and  an  explanation  of  Legal 
and  Mercantile  Term*  commonly 
med  in  Bo*ines*.  By  John  HowatI, 
Accountant.  Set  1,  8vo,  (Glaagow,) 
pp.  102,  batf-bonnd,  3*.  6d.       [226 

HOWITT.— The  Rural  and  Domeatio 
life  of  Germany :  with  Character. 
istie  Sketches  of  tt*  Cities  and  Sce- 
nery. Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  during  a  Rraideace  In  thai  coun- 
try, in  the  Year*  1840,  41,  and  42. 
By  WillitUD  Hewitt,  Aulhar  of  '  Tb* 
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Rural  life  of  EngUnd,'  &c.  Sto, 
pp.  632.  with  above  60  illiut  ret  ions, 
By  G.  F.  Su-gent,  cKnfc,  21s.  [227 

HOWITT.— The  Neigbbours:  a  Stor; 
of  K*«-j-Day  Life.  (Life  in  Swc 
den.)  By  Fredenka  Bremer.  Trans- 
lated by  Mary  Howilt.  2  roU.  poll 
Sto.  pp.  eOS,  boara^,  IBs.  [228 

BOWITT— Work  and  W^es;  or, 
Life  in  Service ;  a  Continuation  of 
'  Little  Coin,  much  Care.'     By  Mary 


H<>» 
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HUDSON Tbe  Parent's  Hand. Kooki 

or.  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Profea- 
aions,  Employments,  and  Situations; 
containing  lueful  anil  practical  Infor- 
matioD  en  the  subject  uf  placing 
Voung  Men,  and  of  lAlainiiig  their 
Educatiun  with  a  view  to  parlirular 
oci'upatiunt.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq. 
Author  of  ■  Plain  Directions  fur 
Making  WilU;  1  loL  fcp.  8»o,  pp. 
2&2,  cloth,  £b.      .  .  [2:j0 

The  object  of  tfai»  work  Is  to  in- 
form a  Parent  concerning  uU  the  dif- 
ferent employments  for  uliirh  he  may 
d>'stine4iis  son,  the  proBpevls  of  emo- 
lumeiit,  &c,,  in  each,  the  manner  ol 
obtaining  tliem,  and  the  beat  course 
of  education  fur  ea^b. 

HULBLRT,— Theolokos;  or,  the  Mo- 
ther of  our  Lord :  a  Sermon  on  the 
Sang  of  the  Bletsed  Virgin.  By  Ect. 
C.  A.  Hulbert,  M.A.  dio,  pp.  62, 
clotb,  2s.Cd.        .  .  [231 

UtILL. — EuBVB  on  Determination  of 
Bloodtothe'Head.  By  U.  Hull,  M.D. 
Post  6vd,  pp.  200,  ctotb,  5s.       [232 

IMPRESSIONS,  THOUGHTS,  and 
SKETCHES,  duriug  Two  Yeai' 
France   and   Switxerland.      By 
Author  of  ■  The  GladiBlor,'  &c.  &c. 
Royal  Sro   pp.  104,  double  culumna 
sewed,  34.  .  .  [233 

INSOLVENT  and  BANKRUi'T 
At;TS,  6  and  6  Vict.  c.  116,  and  0 
and6  Vict.c.l32;  with  Eaplanalory 
Notes.  ByuSabcitor.  8vo,(Wake- 
field,)  pp.  32,  sewed.  Is.  [234 

1RVIN0.--Life  and  Poetical  Remain 
of  Margaret  M.  Davidson.  By 
Washington  Irring.  Fcp.  8to,  pp. 
3S0,  Hith  front istn ece, clulh,  6s.  [235 


witli  Notes  upon  its  different  ProvU 
uoDs,  and  iIip  Alterations  effected  in 
the  I.aw ;  with  Forms  adapted  to  the 
New  Practice,  and  a  full  and  complete 
Index.  By  Edwin  James,  oftbe  Inner 
Temple,  Esi).  Barrlster-at-  Law.  12mo, 
pp.  lOR,  boards,  49.  [236 

J^RDINE'S  NATURALIST'S  LI. 
BRARY.  Vol.  35,  Introduction  te 
the  Mammalia.  By  Lieut-Uol.  C.  U< 
Smith  (Edinburgh,)  pp.  32S,  31  co. 
louied  plates,  clolb,  Cs.  [237 

JAY — The  Works  of  William  Jaj. 
Collected  and  Revised  by  himself. 
VoL  4 :  Moruing  and  Evening  Excr- 
cisei — October  lo  December.  I2ni0, 
pp.  702,  cloth,  7b.  6d.      .  1:^38 

JAY— The  Works  of  WillUm  Jay. 
Cullecled  and  Revised  by  Him-elf. 
Vol.  5— Memoiis  of  die  late  Rev, 
Cornelius  Winter.  Post  8vo,  pp.  650, 
cloth.  7s.  6d.         .  .  [23U 

JESSE— Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
EngUnd,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688 
to  the  Death  of  George  II.  By  J.  ' 
H.  Jesse.  U  vols.  8vo,  pp.  S454,  3 
plHtcK,  423.         .  .  [240 

JEWESS  (THE):  a  Tale  from  th« 
at  the  Baltic.  By  the  Author 
ters  from  the  Baltic'  F<p. 
130.  clolli,  -Is.  6J.         [241 

JOHNS— Short  Sermons  fur  Children, 
illustrative  oT  the  Catechism  and  LU 
turgy  of  iha  Church  of  England: 
preached  in  the  National  Soeietv'i 
Central  School,  Westminster,  Bj 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A.  F.I.S. 
12mo.  pp.  174,  cloth,  3s.  fid.      [242 

JOHNSON.— Life,  Health,  and  Disease. 

By  Edward  Johnson,  Surgeon.    Sth 

thoLaand,  12mo,  pp.  342,  cloth,  I>s. 

[243 

JOHNSTON,— Elements  of  Agricultu. 
ral  Cheuustry  and  Geology.  By  Jamea 
F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A.  F.R.S.  2d 
edition,  fcp.  8vo,  pp.  262,  clotb, 
Ss.  .      '      .  [244 

JOHNSON.— Selections  from  the  Ma- 
habbarata.  Edited  by  T.  Johnson, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  East  In- 
dia College,  Hcrta.  Royal  8vo,  pp. 
278,  boards,  9s.  .  [245 

JONES.— Memoir*  of  Ike  Ufe,  Mini- 
•try,  and  Character,  of  the  Rev.  Wil. 
liam  Jones,  late  Wedeyan  Minister : 
with  Sketches  of  ble  Sermoos.  Br 
the  Rev.  B.  Bymer.  18mo,  pp.  268, 
cloth,  4a.  .  [246 

JONES,~Oa   Cnvel,   Calculus   and 
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fl'i'ii  I  Hilrtlr  ■«  \piMfiit\nn  «f  Pm- 

f,»„<  r.).'i.fi/'.  t'f,,.i„i-.«r  to  ih- 

»..>..     Ilr  II   tl  .!>< M.A.,  l.icnn- 
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itDHUK,     livllx'  Author  of  ()l.li-..n.- 

I'.'i.  N.,.,  111.   iMV,  .•l..tU.  4*.  (lil.  <-.'4l) 

A   lll.t»iv  ..|'.l,..l..li.  kl'iK  ..rJiiilHh, 

JI'UVIIM   l.ln.N.       Il>   Clinvli'lli'   Kll- 

•I.I.I.II.       tVli    «><•,' |>|>.  4HI,  ploth. 

II.  ,  .  .  1-.™    I 

JlM^MIl;   I'OMI'.VNIUS   (Tlirl  t<v 

II...   \il.<     Hill.  ...ixf  llwlorl.-*!  N.>- 

ll.'.<.    t!4i....,|.|.  tlltl..-K>lti^l«.UJ.|UI' 

lkKn"«\K»:  ,i'ho*  r..i  isw.   K.iiMHi' 
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W.'.l     ...■»l      .M'...         R."»|'S<VS 


fiirm,)  with  6  colovred  plktet.  31  ■■  9A. 
flolh.      .  .  .  [2i6 

KNOX, — Giotto  and  Francesca;  and 
other  Poems.  Bj  Andrew  A.  Knox. 
flra.  op.  142,  boards,  10s.  6d.     \-io7 

KNOX.— Da7  Drranu.  B;  CharlM 
Knox,  Author  of  '  Hardnesn,'  &c. 
Ac.  With  engrared  lUnstrations  bj 
Ma«on,  troTa  Drawings  on  Wood  by 
II.  Warren,  8fo,  pp.  233,  boards, 
I6s.         .  [2o8 

ROIir,.— Rus«a  anil  the  Bns^iiiu  in 
I(H2.  By  J,  G,  Kohl,  Esq.  Vol.2, 
post  8vo,  pp.  346,  froQti&piece  and 
nwp,  clnth.  lOs.  6d.  [259 

KOIIL.- RiH9l«,  St  Peter^bnr^,  Mos- 
cow, KharkofT,  Higt^  Odeua,  the 
German  ProviDcw  on  the  Baltic,  the 
Stpppps.  the  Crioiea,  and  the  Interior 
orihi>  Empire.  Rt  J.  G.  Khol.  I  vol. 
S.o,p[i.  .>34.  a  n^p.  elolh,  lis.  [260 

LADIES'  Hand-Book  of  Ptain  Nwdte- 
■  vrk:  (^<nllini^^  dtw  and  ample 
Itt^rwciw  »h«*bi  la  altain  pro- 
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LETTERH   t«  .  VOIXG   L.*D1   m 

theAdT.ni.j«„fK«r|,Pi„i.  1*,.^ 

pp.  fi",  <-l-..h.  I.  (M.    '    ,     "-    ■?« 

I  LIFES  LKSsoSs,  ,  Onramtic^* 
Bt  Ihe  Aulo-.r  of  '  T.l«  that  bC-U 
be  Tme.'  ,St„  «[i,i„n,  f™.  gn..  ™ 
24S.  cloth.  4,.       .  /        i2,V 

LIXl>0,_The  ConHliatiH-  rf  B.  Uams- 
wh  Ben  Iirari :  a  ReroDnlnnenl  of 

>      tlie  apparent  ContndictiOTa  ■■  Holy 
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.  Scripture;  t<i  «4iich  are  added.  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  and  Biographical 
notJcee  of  the  quoted  Authoritiua.  By 
E.  II.  Undo,  Author  of  '  The  Jewish 
CaleDdar  and  Chronology.'  2  vols. 
Svo.  pp.  661),  with  portrait  {rata  an 
etching  b;  Bembraodt,  dated  1656, 
clotb,  aOs.,  .  .  [387 

LINDSAY.— English  Grammai-, for  the 
use  of  National  and  other  Etemenlarj 
Schools.  Bj  the  Rev.  John  LiodMy, 
M.A.  f  .A.S.,  lal«  Fellow  of  Dulwich 
College.  ISmo.  pp.  88,  cloth,  la. 
[268 

LITTLE  RED  RIDING-BOOD.  Bj 
the  Author  of  '  The  New  Tale  of  a 
Tub.'  With  illustrations,  square 
13[D0.  boards,  23.  6d.       .  [239 

LOCKKART.— Attica  and  Athens;  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Civil,  Moral,  and 
Religious  Institutions  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants, the  Rise  and  Decline  of  the 
Athenian  power,  and  the  Topograph  j 
and  Chronology  of  Ancient  Attica 
and  Athens.  Tranilated  from  the 
German  of  K.  O.  MuUer,  Grolefend, 
and  otbeTB,  by  John  Ingrun  Lock- 
hart,  r.R.A.S.  8vo.  pp.  202,  with  a 
map  and  plan,  cloth,  Qs,     .  [270 

LODGE.— The  Peerage  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  at  present  existing,  ar- 
ranged and  printed  from  personal  com- 
munication from  the  nobility.  By 
Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Norroy  King  of 
Arms,  &c.  To  which  U  added,  the 
Baronetajre.  121b  edition,  wilii  the 
Arms  of  the  Peers.  Svo.  pp.  684, 
cloth,  21s.  .  .  [271 

LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE 
(The) ;  being  a  Weekly  Journal  ol' 
Medicine  and  the  CoUatcral  Sciences. 
Now  Series.  Vols.  1  and  2  for  the 
Session  1841-42,  8io.  pp.  2014,  with 
numerous  woodcuts,  cloth,  L.2,  43. 
[2-2 

LOUDON.— The  Suburban  Horticultu- 
rist ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  Teach  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  the  Culture 
and  Management  of  the  Kitchen, 
Fruit,  and  Forcing  Garden,  to  those 
who  bad  no  previous  knowledge  or 
practice  in  these  departmenls  of  Gar- 
dening. By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S. 
H.S.  4e.  1  voL  Svo.  pp.  764,  with 
numerous  wood  engravings,  cloth, 
16s.  .  .  .  [273 

LOUDON— The  Ladies' Companion  to 
the  Flower  Garden  :  being  an  Alpha- 
betical Arrangement  of  all  the  Flouts 


usually  grown,  in  Gardens  and  Shrub- 
beries i  with  full  Dircctiuna  for  their 
Culture.  By  Mrs  Loudon.  2d  cdi- 
tJon.fcp.  pp.  3Ja,cloth,6a.6d.  [274 

LOVE-GIFT  (A),  for  1843:  a  Selec- 
tion of  Poetry.  32mo.  pp.  156,  (ulk, 
3S.1  cloth,  2s.  6d.  .  [276 

LOVE.— Records  of  Wesleyan  Life. 
By  B.  Love.  2d  edition,  12mo.  pp. 
433,  doth,  Gs.  6d.  .  [276 

LOVER.— Handy  Andy  :  a  Tale  of  Irish 
Life.  By  Samuel  Lover,  Esq.  With 
24  illuatraticDs  by  the  Author.  Svo. 
pp.  380,  cloth,  13h.  .  [277 

MACAULAY.— Lays  of  Andent  Rome. 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  Bablngton  Macau- 
lay.  2d  edition,  Kquare  crown  Svo. 
pp.  102,  cloth,  10s.  (id.     .  [278 

MACCALl The  Agents  of  Civiliza- 
tion :  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Wm. 
MaccalL  12mo,  pp.  l'26,cloth,3s.  6d. 
[279 

M'CULLOCH.— A  Dictionary,  Practi- 
cal, Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 
Commerce  ood  Commercial  Naviga- 
tion. Illustrated  with  maps  and  plans. 
By  J.  R.  M'CuUocb,  Esq.  A  new 
e^tion,  with  a  new  and  enlarged  Sup- 
plement, containing  the  Mew  ToHfT, 
the  New  Com  Law,  (with  an  Article 
on  the  latter,)  and  bringing  down  the 
information  in  the  work  to  September 
1842.  Icloselyandbeautifully-printed 
volume,  Svo.  of  more  than  1450  pages, 
boards,  L.2,  10s.  .  [280 

MACKENZIE.  —  Crosby  Place,  de- 
scribed in  a  Lecture  on  its  Antiqui- 
ties and  Remiiii&ceuces,  dehvered  in 
tie  Groat  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, August  6,  1842.  By  Rev.  C. 
Mw;keiuie,  A.M.  Svo.  pp.  60,  cloth, 
2a.  6d.  .  .        mi 

MACNAMARA— A  Practical  Treat- 
tise  on  Nullities  and  Irregularities  in 
JjiWi  their  Character,  Distinctions, 
and  Consequences.  By  H.  Macna- 
mara,  Esq.  Special  Pleader.  12mo. 
pp.  252,  boards,  Gs.  .         [282 

M'PHERSON.— Two  Years  in  China: 
Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Expedition, 
from  its  Formation  in  April  1640  till 
April  1842;  with  an  Appeudii,  con- 
taining General  Orders  and  De- 
apatchcs.  By  D.  M'Pherson,  M.D., 
Madras  Anny.     Svo.  pp.  404,  cloth, 
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AASrtme*  on  Uie  Impintion,  Aathm- 1 
ticitj,  GeDidneiwu,  and  IKrine  Ad- I 
thorit;  of  the  Holj  Scriptares.  B; 
D.  C.  Mune.  Vimo.  pp.  22«,clolli,| 
4i.  6d.  .  .         [284 

MAIX.— Hints  on  Ltuidsckpe  Girdcn- 

ing.   Bj  Jmnui  Main,  AJ..S.,  Anlhor 

of  '  Popular  BoUnj,'  lie.  3te.     18mo. 

pp.  100,  with  6  woodcoU,  doth,  2i. 

[285 

HAMMO-HANIA :  tlm  Apoatacj  of 
the  Age  IJnreiled.  Bj  ADti-H*m- 
moD.     2d  edition,  Sto.  pp.  334,  cloth, 

3s.  od.  .         .      [-.tse 

HAHNERtNO.  —  Christiui  Happiness 
considered  in  its  relation  to  Mao, 
Familie*,  and  Churches.  Bj  E.  Maa- 
nering,  Holj'ti'ell  Hotint  Qiapel.  Itlmo. 
pp.  176,  cloth,  2s.  .         [-287 

Marbles Description  of  the  Col- 
lection of  Ancient  Marbles  in  the 
British  Musetun;  with  engrmvings. 
4ti<.  Part  Q,  pp.  196,  with  43  Plates 
(large  paper,  racial  4co.  L,3,  39. 
boards,)  boards,  L.2,  2s.  [288 

HARRY AT^Mastrrman  Ready;  or, 
the  Wreck  of  the  PaciSc ;  written  for 
Young  People.  By  Captdn  Marryat. 
Vol.  3,  foolscap  81-0.  pp.  226,  wood- 
cnta,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  .        [-289 

MARSTON Oerald:    m    Draouitic 

Poem  I  and  other  Poems.  B;  J. 
Weitlond  Manton,  Author  of  '  The 
Patrician's  Daughter,'  a  Tragedy. 
12iDa.  pp.  ICO,  clnth,  6s.  6d.       [WO 

MARTIKEAU.— The  Rioters :  aTale. 
By  Harriet  Harlineau.  18no.  pp. 
104,  with  frontispiece,  cloth,  la  [£91 

MA  SKEW  .—Annotations  on  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  orif^nal  and  selected, 
designed  principally  fur  the  use  ol 
Candidates  for  the  ordinary  B.  A. 
Degree,  Students  for  Holy  Orders, 
&c. ;  with  College  and  Senate-House 
Examinatian  Papers.  By  T.  R.  itae- 
kew,  B.  A.  12mo.  pp.  214,  boards, 
4b.  6d.      .  .  [292 

MAURICE.— ChristmaaDaT.and  other 
Sermons.  By  Frederick  U.  Maurice, 
Chaplain  to  Uuy's  Hosidtal.  Sro.  pp. 
436,  cloth,  10s.  M.  [293 

H.  D.'S  DAUGHTER :  a  Novel  of  the 
Nineteenth    Century.     3   toIs,   post 
8vo.  pp.  960,  boariU,  L.l,  lis.  6d. 
[294 

MEDICO-CHIRHRGICAL  TRANS. 
ACTIONS,  published  by  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chimrgic^  Society  of 
London.    VoL  26,  or.  Second  Snies, 


Vol.  7,  Sto.  pp.  334,  with  7  platM, 
boards,  14s.  .  [29S 

MEDITATIONS  an  the  Sccood  Adrent 
of  Onr  Lord  Jmos  Christ  to  J  nd^- 
ment,  the  end  of  all  Human  Systems. 
Fcp.  pp.  76,  cloth,  2s.      .  [290 

MEUWl.N.— Lady  Singleton;  or,  tba 
World  as  it  is.  By  T.  Medwin,  Esq. 
Author  of  '  Convenations  of  Lord 
Byron.'  3  toIs.  post  8to.  pp.  814, 
boards,  L.1,  lis.  SJ.  [207 

MEE.— A  Mannal  of  Knitting,  Netting, 
and  Crochet  Work.  By  Comefla 
Mee.     Oblong  12mo.  pp.  283,  with 


Select  Latin  Exercises  for  the  use  of 
Beginners,  superseding  the  use  ot  the 
common  Elementary  Anthors,  with  a 
VocabnUry.  By  C.  Melville.  4th 
edition,  I8mo.  (Effinburgb,)  pp.  138, 
bound.  Is.  Gd.      .  .  [299 

MIDSUMMER  EVE :  a  Talo.    3  rota. 

post  8to.  pp.  836,  boards,  31s.  M. 

[300 

MILES.— The  History  of  Hydnr  Naik, 
otherwise  styled  Shnmsnl  Moulk, 
Ameer  ud  Dowla,  Nawanb  Hydnr 
AU  Khan  Bahadoor,  Hjrdor  Jung; 
Nawaub  of  the  Kamatic  Bataghaut ; 
Written  by  Meer  Hussein  Ati  Khan 
Kirmaai.  Translated  from  an  origi- 
nal Perrian  M.S.  in  the  Library  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  by  CoL 
W.  Miles,  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  Serrice.  8vo.  pp. 
M4,  with  map,  boards,  ISs.       [301 

MILLER.— The  Voice  of  Christ  to  the 
Chtu-ches,  conadered  in  a  Coarse  of 
Lectures,  Eipasit«ry  and  Practical, 
on  the  2d  and  3d  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  the  Revelation.  By  E.  Mil- 
ler, ALA.  8*o.  pp.  424  cknh,  7s.  6d. 
[302 

MILLER. — Select  Portions  of  the  New 
Version  of  Psalms,  for  erery  Sunday 
throoghoDt  the  Year ;  with  the  pria- 
cipal  Festivals  and  Fasts :  for  the  nse 
of  Parish  Churches.  By  the  ReT. 
George  Hay  Ununmond  ;  adapted  l« 
Music,  selected  and  composed  by  Ed- 
ward Miller,  Mus.  D.  26th  ediLon, 
with  a  selection  of  Hymns  for  Parti- 
cular Occasions,  I8mo.  pp.  144,  cloth, 
28. 6d.      .  .  [303 

MILLES.— The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Iwao 
Slilles,  once  Rector  of  Highelerc. 
18mo.  pp.  144,  cloth,  2s.  6d.      [304 

MILNER.— The  life  of  Inao  wlaer. 
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T).D.,  P.R.3.,De«n  of  CwDile,  Preri- 
dent  of  Queen's  College,  Mid  Profes- 
sor of  Mathemstics  in  the  UiiiTenit; 
of  Cambridge ;  comprising  a  portion 
of  luB  Correspondence,  and  other 
Writings  bitherto  nnpablished.  By 
Us  Niece,  Morj  AGloer,  Author  of 
'  Tbs  Christian  Mother.'  8>o.  pp. 
742,  with  portnit,  cloth,  18s.     [30fi 

MINASI.— Ptulosophical  Diagnms,  11. 
lostrating  the  various  Branches  of 
Natural  Philou^h;.  By  Frederic  J. 
MiOBsi,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Phtloso- 
phj,  &c.  1st  Series — Mechanics  (15 
sheets  of  IKagrama},  ISi.  [SM 

MONTGOMERY'S  SACBED  GIFT. 
— A  Series  of  Meditations  npoD  Scrip- 
ture Subjects :  with  20  engraTingi, 
after  pointings  by  the  Great  Masters. 
By  the  Author  of  ■  The  Omnipre- 
sence of  the  Deity,'  ic.  4c.  Impe- 
rial 8vo.  pp.  204,  cloth,  21b.      [307 

MORRIS.— Hatore  a  Parable  :  a  Poem, 
in  Seven  Books.  By  the  Rev,  John 
Brande  Morris,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford.  Fcp.  8to.  pp. 
384,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [308 

HOSELEY. — The  Mechamcal  Frind- 
ples  of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Moselej,  M.A.  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  in  King's  College,  Lon- 
don. 8vo.  pp.  660,  with  numerous 
on   wood,    cloth,    24s. 


MOSELEY.— The  Origin  of  the  First 
Protestant  Mission  to  China,  and 
History  of  the  Events  which  induced 
the  attempt,  and  succeeded  in  the 
accomplishment  of,  a  Translntion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese 
Language.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Mose- 
ley,  M.A.  LL.D.  ;  with  bis  Corre- 
spondence 8vo.  pp.  116,  cloth,  Ba. 
[310 

MOULTON.-_The  Sepulchre  rf  Law- 
rus,  Recollections  of  Scotland,  snd 
other  Poenis.  By  Sarah  H.  Monlton. 
Post  8to.  pp.  144,  cloth,  6s.       [311 

MUDGE.— Misnons :  an  Essay  on  the 
Present  Bearings  and  Proluhle  Re- 
sults of  Misdoiuu^  Enterprise.  By 
the  Rer. William  Hodge,  B.A.  12ma. 
pp.  80,  cloth,  It.  Sd.  [312 

MITRRAY .—Environs  of  Lonifon- 
Western  Di*i^on:  containing  Chel- 
sea, lUcbmond,  Twiclcanham,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Windsor,  4c.  By  John 
Fisher  Murray.     Illustrated  with  up- 


wards of  100  engravings  on  wood, 
fWan  original  deagna  by  W.  L.  Leitch 
and  others.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  368,  with 
map,  cloth,  17s.     .  [313 

NABOB  AT  HOME  (The) ;  or,  the  Re- 
turn to  England.  By  the  Author  of 
'  life  in  India.'  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
pp.  g06,  boards,  31a.  6d.   .  [314 

NARRATIVE  of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry 
to  the  Jens  iVom  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  1839.  2d  edition,  2  vols,  post 
8fo.  pp.  7S6,  with  2  maps,  cloth, 
Oa.  6d.      .  .  [316 

NEALE,— Herbert  Tresham :  a  Tale  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  B.A.  Fcp.  6va.  pp.  158, 
cloth,  38.  fid.         .  .  [316 

NEANDER.— The  Life  and  Times  of 
St  Bernard.  By  Dr  A.  Neander, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal 
Dniversity  of  Berhn.  Translated 
from  the  German,  by  Matilda  Wrench. 
Fcp.  6vo.  pp.  380,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
[317 

NEW  Rules  and  Orders  made  under 
the  Act  5  It  0  Vict.  c.  122,  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  I«w  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  under  the  Act  5  &  8 
Vict,  c.  116,  for  the  Relief  of  Insol- 
vent  Debtors ;  with  the  several  Form* 
of  Schedules,  as  approved  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  8*o,  pp.  128,  boards, 
48.  Od.      .  [318 

NEWNHAM.— A  Tribute  of  STmpathy, 
addressed  to  Mourners.  ByW.Newn- 
ham,  Esq.  9(h  edition,  fcp.  8vo.  pp. 
272,  cloth,  Es.      .  .  [319 

NEWTON.— The  Gems  of  Stuart  New. 
ton,  B.A.;  with  a  brief  Memoir  and 
Descriptive  Notices.   By  Henry  Mur- 
ray.    4to.  II  plates,  bound,  31b.  6d. 
[320 

NICHOLLS. — The  Practice  of  Insol- 
vency under  5  It  S  Vict.  c.  116,  in 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  By  J. 
Nicholls,  Gent.  12mo.  pp.  98,  cloth, 
4s.  .  .  .  [321 

NIEBUHR.— The  History  of  Rome. 
By  B.  G.  Niebuhr.  Translated  by 
William  Smith,  Ph.  D.  (  and  L. 
Schmiu,  Ph.  D.  Vol.  3,  8vo.  pp. 
874,  boards,  18a.  6d.  [322 

NIGER  EXPEDl'nON  :  Journals  of 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Scbon  and  Mr  S. 
Crowther,  who,  with  the  sanction  of 
Her  Miyestv's  Govt 
panied  the  Kspedjtii 
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tMaaaaaxj  Society.  Post  8ro.  pp. 
420,  vilh  Appendices  ond  map,  ulotfa, 
"»....  r3:>3 

NIGJIT     and     DAY     TlIOt:GllTS. 
(Poema.)     Fcp.  8*0.   clo:h,   O9.   (td. 
[324 

OBTON.— The  Practical  Works  of  Ihe 
llcv.  Job  Oruin,  S.T.P.  now  first  col- 
lected, conasting  of  Discourses,  Sa-  1 
crunental  MedilAtioDS,  and  Letters ; 
with  copious  indexes.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
2.  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1318,  cloth,  24s. 
[3a5 

OSCAR — On  Punishment :  and  Prisons. 
By  HisRoyal  Highuesa  Uscar,  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Translated  from  the  second  Swedish 
edition,  by  A.  May.  Post  8vo.  pp 
170,  3  platOB,  cloth,'  5s.    .  fS'Jd 

©•SHAUUHiNESSV.— The  Bengal  Uifl. 
peosatory  and  Companion  to  the 
Pharmacopixia.  By  W.  B.O'Shough- 
nessy,  M.li.  Aswstant- Surgeon,  Hen- 
gal  Army.  (Published  by  order  of 
tlie  Bengal  Government.}  8vo.  pr 
818,  with  9  plates,  cloth,  2l8.     f  327 

OUR  MESS,— Edited  by  C.  Leve. 
(HaiTy  Lorrequer,)  Vol.  1,  Jack 
Hinton,  (he  Guardsman.  8vo.  (Dub. 
lin,)  pp.  408,  numerous  illustrations, 
cloth,  14s,  .  .  [328 

OUTLINE  of  the  Laws  of  Thought. 
Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  142,  cloth,  5s.       [328 

OXFORD ;  its  Collcgos,  Chapels,  and 

Gardens.     Drawn  by  W.  Delamotic ; 

lithographed  by  W.  Gaud.   26  views. 

Imp.  fol.  L,4,  4s. ;  coloured,  L.IO,  10s. 

[330 

PAGET.— Mitford  Malvoisin,  or  Pews 
and  Pewholdors.  By  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Paget,  M.A.  Rector  of  Elford,  and 
Chaplain  lo  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
2d  edition,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  238,  with 
woodcuts,  eloth,  4s.  fld.     ,  [331 

PALMER.— A  Treatise  on  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Dcijgned  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  Theology.  By  the 
Rev.  WilliaiD  Palmer,  MA.  3d  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  2  vols 
8vo.  pp.  046,  boards,  21s,  [332 

P-ABK,—The  Hoval  Visit.  By  Andrew 
Park.  Fcp.  8vo,  (Glasgow,)  pp.148, 
cloth,  2s.  «d.  »,•  A  poem  on  the 
Queen's  late  visit  to  Scotland.    [333 

PARNEJ.L,- The  Grasses  of  Scotland 

,  By  R,   Painell,  M.D,   F.B,S.E.   4c, 


lUnstraCed  by  figures,  drawn  and  e». 
gravc<l  by  (he  Author.  Royal  8vo. 
(Edinburgh),  pp.  174j  with  60  plates, 
cloth,  20a.  .  [334 

PATTERSON,- A  Brief  Commenlary 
on  the  First  Epistle  of  St  John.  By 
Alexander  S.  Patterson,  minister  o'f 
Uutchesontown  Church,  Glasgov. 
ISmo.  (Ediuburgh,)  pp.  154,  tloth. 
Is,  Gd.     .  .  [335 

PAULI.  —  AnalecU  Hebraica  ;  with 
Critical  Notes,  and  Tables  of  Para- 
digms of  the  Conjunctions  of  the 
Regular  and  Irregular  Verbs:  For 
the  use  of  Students  in  schools  and 
univeraties.  By  C.  W.  II.  PauU.  2d 
edition,  with  a  Key.  8vo.  (Oxford,) 
pp.  428,  cloth>  12s.  Puhli^ed  in 
1838  and  1830,  separately;  now  in  1 
vol.  reduced  in  price,       .  [330 

PAYNE— Elcmenu  of  I.angaa^b  and 

General   Grammar.     By  G.   I'ayne, 

LLO).     12uio.  pp.  2j0,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

[337 

PAX  TON— Illustrations  of  .Scripture, 
from  the  Geography,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Eaat.  By  the  late  G.  Pastou, 
D.  D.  2d  edition,  enhtrged,  by  the 
Rev.  R,  Jamicson,  fcp.  pp,  558,  cloth, 
fo-  ■  .  .  [338 

PEACOCK,-A  'Ireatise  on  Alscbni. 

Vol,  1,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.     Br 

G.  Peacock,  D.D.  F.R.S.  &e,     Bvo. 

(Cambridge),   pp.  310,   binrds,  16s, 

[339 

PEARSON.— Sunday  Readings  for  the 

Family  and  the  Closet.     By  the  Rer, 

J.  N.  Pearson,  M.A„  Incumbent  of  the 

District  Church  of  Tunbridge  Well*. 

12mo.  pp,  482,  cloth,  7s,  [340 

PETER  PARLEY'S  Tales  about  China 

and  the  Chinese.     Square  IGmo,  pp, 

250,  ivith  plates  and  woodcuts,  cloth, 

PETER  PARLEY'S  ANNLA£:*\ 
Christmas  and  Ncw-Ycar's  Present 
for  Young  People.  S(|uare  ISrao. 
pp.   384,   numerous   woodcuts,  cloth, 

PHJLIP,-A  Treatise  on' Protracwd 
Indigestion  and  its  Consequences  }  be- 
ing the  application  to  tlie  Practical 
Department  of  Medicine  of  the  Results 
of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  ViUl 
FunctJons  r  addressed  by  the  Author, 
on  his  retirement  from  the  Aledical 
Profesdon,  both  to  the  Members  of 
that  Profession  and  to  the  weU-edu- 
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■  uted  PnbKc,  porticuliirl;  Parentii.  I 
By  A.  P.  W.  VhiUp,  M.U.  F.R.S.L.  | 
and  E.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoHpscb 
of  Pliysit^iaiu  of  London  an<l  K<lin- 
biu^h,  kc.  Bio.  tintb,  IO3.  fid.  1343 

PHILLIPPS A  Treatise  on  the  L>w 

of  Evitlpnce.  9th  edition,  with  eon- 
Eideraljle  alCeniliona  &nd  mitUtloni. 
By  S.  M.  Phillipps,  Esq.  2  vols.  r.>;»l 
8vo.  pp.  1348,  boards,  £2  IU9.  [344 
PH ILLIPPS..  -ProgresMve  Qm-slioning 
Book  ;  comprising  Steps  1,  2,  and  3, 
or  Qurstiolts  nn  St  Murk,  St  Mu- 
tbew,  St  Luke,  and  tlie  Acta  of  the 
ApoBilcs !  intended  for  the  use  of 
Teachers  in  Sunday  and  other  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  E  T.  M.  Phillipps,  M.A. 
l-imo.  pp.  480,  b  >u^d,  4s.  [345 

PMILOMORIIS— A  briif  enaminalJon 
of  Ibe  Lalin  Poems  of  Sir  Tbumas 
Mare.  ISmo.  pp.  78,  cloth,  3s.  ttd. 
[346 
PH!NEASQi:iDDY;  or.  Sheer  Indus- 
try.  By  John  Poole,  Esq.  Author  0 
'  Paul  Pry.'  3  vols,  post  8vo.  pf 
870,  boards,  L.l,  lis.  lid.  [34? 

PLAIN  SERMONS.     By  Contiibutors 
to  '  The  Tracts  for  ths  'I'iiues.'     Vol. 
4,  8vo.  pp.  323,  cloth,  Os.  Cd.     [348 
PICKERING.— Sir  Michael  Paulet ;  a 
Novel.      By  Miss   Ellvn    Pickering, 
.      Author  of  '  Nan  Darrell,'  4e.    3  voU. 
post8vo.pp.778,bil«.,31s.6d.  [349 
PICTORIAL    Bible   History   for    the 
Yuung.     2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  106, 
with  '288  engravings  (price  reduced 
to),  cloth,  each  3s.  <hI.      .  [350 

.PIERS  PLOUGHMAN.— The  Vision 
and  the  Creed  of  Pitri  Ploughman. 
Newly  imprinted  ;  wilb  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Ulossarv.  2  Tols.  fcp.  8»o. 
pp.  «78,  cloth,  215.  .  [351 

PLUMTllE History  of  Samuel-.acon- 

tinualion  of  Scripturs  Stories.  By 
Helen  Plunilre.  18mo.  pp.  324,  cloth, 
3s.  .  .  [352 

POETRY  for  the  MILLION:  Poems 
by  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Edited 
by  Peter  Priggins.  12mo.  pp.  OS 
cloth,  Ss.  .  .         ['352 

POLYLOGY  :  a  DualJine  Version  of 
some  of  his  Paraphrases  of  Wisdocr 
and  Iieaming.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  pp 
288,  cloth,  12s.     .  .  [333 

FORTES.— The  Nature  and  Propertiei 
of  thi>  Sugar-Cnne  :   with  Practical 
llirections  for  the  linprovtment  of  i 
Culture,  and  the  Manufaclure  of 
Producla.    Ity  G.  R.  Porter,  F.B.S. 
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2d  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter 
on  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  tront 
Beet  Root.  8vo.  pp.  256,  O  iUustra- 
tioiis,  doth,  123.  .  [354 

PORTi;R_The  Unity  of  tbe  Church 
of  Goil :  a  Sermon.     By  T.  H.  Por- 
Itr,  D.D.    8vo.  pp.  23,  sewed,  Is. 
[356 

POSTANS Hints  to  Cadets ;  with  a 

few  Observations  on  tJie  Militar^v  Ser- 
vice of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company.  By  Lieut.  T.  Postans, 
Bomliaj  Army.  Post  8yo.  pp.  100^ 
cloth,  3s.  Gd.       .  .  [366 

PRACTICAL  ANGLER  (THE).  By 
Piscator.  8vo.  pp.  296,  6  plates, 
cloth,  I2s.  fid.     .  .  [357 

PRATT— A  Collection  of  the  Pubbo 
General  Statutes,  passed  in  tbe  last 
tSession  (5  and  6  Vict.),  as  fai  as  re- 
lates to  tbe  Office  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  to  Parochial  Matters,  in 


Pratt,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  272,  clolb,  7s.  6d. 
{358 
PRESCRIBEB'SPUARMACOPtlilAi 
cumprising  bU  the  Kledicines  in  Iha 
London  Phannacopieia.  By  a  Prac- 
il.^ing  Physician.  2d  edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  32nio.  pp.  162, 
cloth,  2s.  Od.         .  .  [359 

PRICHAltn— The  Natural  History  of 
Alan ;  comprising  Inquiries  into  tho 
Modifying  Influence  of  Physical  and 
Moral  Agencies  on  the  different  Tribea 
of  the  Human  Family.  B;  J.  C. 
Pricliard,M.D.F.R.S.,&c.Jic.  Royal 
8to.  i>p,  572,  with  36  coloured  and  4 
plain  illustrations,  engraved  on  steel, 
and  90  engravings  on  wood,  cloth, 
30s.  .  .  .  [360 

PH11>EAUX.— The  Law  of  jHdgmenta 
as  Ibey  afTijet  Real  Property.  By 
Frederick  I'rldcasx,  Barristcr-at- 
Law.  2d  edition,  I2mo.  pp.  178, 
bds-.  Ss.  .  .  [301 

PBH)HAM.-Thc  Church  of  England, 
as  to  her  Excellences  and  Defects; 
nilh  a  Plan  of  Eccleioastica]  Reform 
in  her  SpirituaU ties  and  Temporalities, 
tu  adapt  her  more  perfectly  to  the 
wantd  and  exigencies  of  the  Timea. 
«y  theRev.  J.  Pridham,  M.A.  8vo. 
pp.  710,  cloth,  I4s.         .  [362 

PR  IDH  AM— Family  Lectures.in  1  hree 
Parts,  on  Ibe  Principles  and  Practice 
of  the   Christian  Religion-,  for  the 
.     use  of  raniilies,  and  for  general  In> 
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■tructioit :  with  &n  Adilrets  to  Serious 
Enquirers,  .on  tlie  meuu  of  obt^ntDg 
that  knowledge  of  Ditlno  Truth  which 
leuls  to  Salvation.  By  the  Ser.  J. 
Pridhaia,  AJi.  4th  edition,  2  lok. 
12700.  pp.  S34,  cloth,  12s.  [303 

PRt.\C£ Ponllel  Uiitor;:  beios  an 

Outline  of  the  Hiitory  and  Biof^ph; 
of  the  World,  coateouionneoail;  ar- 
ranj;ed.  B;  P.  A.  Prioce,  Esq.  2d 
•dicion  (3  rois.)  Vol.  2,  containing 
Modem  History,  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  FrcDoh  Rerolution,  8to.  pp.  770, 
cloth,  21s.  .  [304 

PRITCHARD EngUsh  Patents:  b^ 

ing  a  Register  of  all  thaw  granted  for 
Invention!  In  the  Arts,  Haoofactnres, 
Chemistry,  Agriculture,  &c.  in  1841 ; 
with  a  copious  Index.  To  which  is 
appended,  an  Account  of  the  Regii- 
tratiiwi  of  Designs  New  Act  for  Ar- 
tidnof  MannfacCure.    By  A.  Pritch- 

,  ard,  H.a.(.  12no.  pp.  96,  sewed, 
28. 6d.  .  .  [305 

PROMPT  REMEDIES  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  Emergency,  Accidents,  Sud- 
den Illness,  and  other  casnalliea  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  every- 
day Life.  Square  32mo.  pp.  64, 
cloth.  Is.  .  [366 

PUBLIC  (The)  General  Acts  of  6  and 
6  Vicloria,  1842)  intended  ss  a  Sup- 
plemeot  to  the  '  Commercial  and  Ge- 
neral Lawyer.'  8vo.  pp.  272,  sewed, 
6».  .  .  .  [367 

PYCROFT.— On  School  Educstian,  de- 
igned to  asdst  Parents  in  Choosing 
and  in  Co-operating  with  Instructors 
for  their  Sons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Py- 
croft,  R.A.  12ma.  (Oxford,)  pp.  242, 
boards,  5s.         .  .  [368 

RAMSAY. — An  Enquiry  into  the  Prin. 
ciples  of  Human  Happiness  and  Hu- 
man Duty :  in  two  books.  By  G. 
Ramsay,  B.M.  8to.  pp.  662,  cloth, 
14s.  .  .  [369 

RAMSAY^A  View  of  the  '  Election 
of  Grace,'  Doctrinal  and  Practical. 
By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ramaaj,  M.A. 
IHmo.  pp.  304,  cloth,  4e.  6d.      [370 

RAMSBOTH AM.— Practical  ObMrva- 
tions  on  Midwifery ;  with  Cues  In 
Illustration.  By  J.  Ranubotham, 
M.D.  2d  edition,  revised,  1  vol.  8ro. 
pp.  612,  clotli,  12b.  .  [371 

Ranee.— Ranke's  History  ofthePopca, 
their  Church  and  State  in  the  Six. 
teenth  and    Seventeenth    Centuries. 


Translated  frofn  the  last  e^tioo  of 
the  German,  hy  W.  B.  Kelly,  Esq. 
B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Part  2, 
royal  8vo.  doable  columns,  pp.  134, 
sewed,  4*.  .        .         .         [372 

RAPER The  Practice  of  Narigaiion 

and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  H. 
Raper,  Lieut.  R.N.  2d  edition,  8ro. 
pp.  760,  boards,  18s.  .         [373 

BEADWIN.— The  Elements  of  Geo- 
graphy, progressively  arranged.  By 
T.  A.  Readwin,  Wokingham.  12in«. 
pp.  22,  sewed,  6d.  [374 

B£CREATION  (The)  for  1843 :  a  Gift. 
Book  for  Young  Rnd^v,  embracing 
such  subjectaasare  particularly  fitted 
to  interest  and  inprote  the  YouthfiU 
Mind.  Fep.  8vo.  (Edinburgh,)  pp. 
322,  enbclliahed  with  ei^ratings, 
doth,  gilt  edges,  As.         .  [375 

REID Essays    on    the    Intellectiul 

Powers  of  Man  ;  to  which  is  annexed 
an  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logic.  By 
T.  Reid,  D.D.  With  Notes,  Ques- 
tions for  Examination,  &c.     By  the 


REMEMBRANCE  (The)  for  ltM3— 
New  Series :  Select  Poetry  and  Prate. 
Royal  32mo.  pp.  160,  with  frontis- 
piece, cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  [377 

RICAUTL— Sketches  for  Rustic  Work; 
including  Bridges,  Park  and  Garden 
Biuldings,  Beats  and  Furniture ;  with 
Descriptions  and  Estimates  of  the 
Buildings;  the  Ijcenic  V^iews  in  the 
Unted  Style  of  Zincography,  in  18 
Plate*.  By  T.  J.  Ricauti,  Esq.  Ar- 
clutect.  Royal  4to.  half-morocco,  16t. 
[378 

ROBERTS— A  CompreheniiTe  View 
of  the  Culture  of  the  Vine  under 
Gtaai.  By  James  Roberts,  Gardener 
to  M.  Wilson,  Esq.  Eshton  Hall,  York- 
shire, 12ino.  pp.  94,  cloth,  es.  6d. 

ROBERTSON.— A  Practical  Treatise 


ROBINSON.— The   Christian's 

lege ;  or.  Words  of  Comfort  for  lul 
Hours  of  Sorrow.  By  the  Rer. 
Disney  Robinson,  M.A.,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  WooUoy,  in  the  Diocese  of 
York.  2d  edition,  pp.  182,  doih, 
3i-  6d.  .    "^  .  [881 
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TtOE— UanuriF  of  tlie  Life  of  the  Imte 
Rev.  Peter  Roe,  A^.,  Rector  of 
Odogh,  ukd  Miniiler  of  St  Mirj's, 
Kilkenny  i  with  cuirioua  Extracts 
from  his  Conrespandeace,  IHariee, 
and  other  ReDUUu,  Bj  the  Her.  S. 
Madden,  A.M.  8vo.  pp.  638,  with 
plat  I,  ctoth,  I4s.  [382 

ROGERS.— Italy  r  a  Poem.  By  Sa- 
uael  R<^en.  New  e<UtJOQ,  square 
crown  8to.  pp.  328,  with  60  vig- 
nettes, from  deugna  by  Tomer  and 
StDthord,  boards,  I69.  [383 

RUSCUE — Summer  Tour  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  i  including  Portsmouth, 
Southampton,  Winchester,  the  South- 
western Railway,  4c.  By  T.  Roa- 
coe,  Eiq.  8vo,  1pp.  102,  with  62 
plates  and  a  map,  cloth,  I2s.       [3&4 

RUSE A  New  tieneral  Biographical 

Dictionary.  Projected  and  partly 
arranged  by  the  late  Rer.  H.  J.  Rose, 
B.D.  Vol.  4,  8vo,  pp.  642,  cloth, 
18s.  ..  .  [38o 

BOWE.— On  Norvons  Diseases,  origi- 
nating from  Morlnd  Derangement  ol 
the  Liver,  Stomach,  Ac,  occawoning 
Low  Spirits,  Indigestion,  and  Gout; 
ako,  on  Disorders  produced  by  Tro- 
pical Climates  upon  European  Con- 
stitutions :  addressed  equally  to  th( 
invalid,  the  Public,  and  the  Profes- 
sion. Bj  G.  R.  Rowe,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 
.''ith  edition,  reviwd  and  enlarged, 
8vn.  pp.  172,  boards,  6s.  6d.  [386 
Rl'SSKLL.— Polynesia;  or,  an  Histo- 
rical Account  of  the  Principal  Is- 
lands in  the  South  Sea,  inclnding  New 
Zealand ;  the  Introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  actual  Condition  of 
tUc  Inliabitants  in  regard  to  CivUiia- 
tion,  Commerce,  and  the  Arts  of 
Social  Life.  By  the  Right  Rev.  M. 
Ruasell,  LLJ>.  and  D.C.L.,  &a-  Be- 
in^  Vol.  33  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library.  18mo.  (Edinburgh,)  pp. 
440,  with  map  and  Tignelte,  cloth, 
6s.  .  .  .  [387 

ST  JOBN.— The  History  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Ancietit  Greece. 
By  J.  A.  St  John.  3  vols.  Svo.  pp. 
1370,  cloth,  L.1,  lis.  ed.  [388 

ST  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  to  the  EPHE- 
SIANS,  PHILIPPIANS,  and  CO- 
LOSSIANS,  Explained  in  Simple  and 
Familiar  Langaoge.  By  G.  B.  I2mo. 
pp.  238,  cloth,  3s.  .  [389 

SAND SpiridioniaTale.   By  George 


Sand.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Fcp.  8»o.  pp.  320,  cloth,  6s.  [890 
SANDBACU_Giuliano  de  MctLcl :  a 
Drama,  in  Five  Acts;  with  other 
Poems.  By  Mrs  U.  R.  Sandbach. 
Post  Svo.  pp.  220,  cloth,  9s.       [391 

SARGANT The  Christian's  Sunday 

Compamon:  being  Recollections,  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  on  the  Collect, 
E]Hstle  and  Gospel,  and  Proper  Les- 
sons,  for  each  Sunday;  with  a  view 
to  their  immedtate  connexion.  By 
Mrs  J.  A.  Sargant.  Post  Svo.  pp. 
412,  cloth,  Ss.      .  [392 

SARJENT Principles  of  the  Laws  of 

England  in  the  various  Departments ; 
and  also  the  Practice  of  the  Superior 
Courts  :  in  the  form  of  Question  and 
Answer,  for  the  Assistance  of  Articled 
Clerks  in  preparing  for  Examination, 
and  incidentally  tor  the  use  of  Prac- 
titioners. By  R.  Sarjent,  Solicitor. 
2d  edition,  revised.  Port  2.  8vo. 
16s.  bds.  Complete  in  1  vol.  8to. 
pp.  987,  boards,  30s.  .         [393 

SCHARLING.— -On  the  Chenucat  Dis. 
crimination  of  Vesical  Calculi.  By 
E.  A.  Scharling,  A. A.  I'ranslated 
tram  the  Latin,  with  an  Appendix, 
by  S.  E.  Hoskins,  M.D.  Post  Svo. 
pp.  200,' 24  coloured  plates,  cloth, 
7s.  6d.        .  .  .-        [394 

SCHWABE.— The  Englishman's  First 
German  Book  ;  containing  a  Guide  to 
Spelling  and  Pronunciation ;  a  Pro- 
gressive Reader ;  ^nd  a  Concise 
Grammar;  arranged  on  an  enlirely 
new  plan,  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  Student.  By  Ludwig 
Schwabe,  Profissor  of  the  Gcrmaa 
Language.  12uio.  pp.  2G2,  cloth, 
6s.  6d.        .  .  .         [395 

SCHWABE — K  Concise  Grammar  of 
the  German  Language,  intended  as 
an  Introduction  to  UUendorfTs  New 
Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write, 
and  Speak  Grnnon  in  Six  Months. 
By  Ludwig  Schwabe,  Professor  of  ihe 
German  Language.  12mo.  pp.  108, 
clotb,  3s.  6d.         .  .  [39a 

SCHWABE. — A  Progressive  German 
Reader;  eantaiung  a  selection  of 
Amnsii^;  and  Instructive  Pieces  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  best  Ger- 
man Authors.  By  Ludwig  Svhwabe. 
l-2mo.  pp.  88,  cloth,  2g.  6d.         [397 

SCHWABE A    Guide    to    German 

Spelling  andPronunciation.  ByLudwig 
Bobwabe.  12mo.pp.68,clotb,2a.[398 
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SCRIPTURE  TRACTS  for  ihe  TasU  | 
«nd  Kestivala.  Bj  a  Lajmsii.  Vol,  i 
I,  12mo.  pp.  304,  elotb,  ii.        [3»9    \ 

SEA  PIE  t Thp) ;  illurtnitpd  bj  A.  i 
Crutvquill:  an  Umninm  Gatherum  of . 
Literature  and  Art,  with  Scnps  to  ' 
suit  all  Handa.  Rojal  8vo.  pp.  31S, 
i-loth,  7a.  6d.  .  [400    ! 

SELBY.— A  Hiator;  of  Bricioh  Vorest ; 
Trees  Iniligenoiu  and  lutroduced.  j 
By  Prideaui  John  Selby,  F.L.S. 
M.W.S.,  liC.  8vo.  pp.  6t»,  iUuB- 
trated  with  nearly  ^OU  engraringB  on 
wood,  cloth,  (large  p&per,  L.2,  16>., 
oloth,)  -JSt.  .  .  [401 

SELP-OEVOTION ;  or,  the  History  of 
Catherine  Randolph.  By  the  Author 
of  •  The  Ouly  daughter.'  Edited 
by  the  Aathor  of  '  The  l^ubalCem,' 
&c.  3  veil,  post  8vu.  pp.  770,  boardi, 
31l.  6d.      .  [402 

SEQUEL  to  MAMSIA'S  BIBLE  iiTO- 
RIES  for  her  LilUe  Boyi  and  Uiria  ; 
chieHy  in  Words  not  eieeeding  Two 
Svllables.  With  ]2  engravings, 
square,  pp.  27li,  cloth,  39.  (hI.     [403 

SEWELL Popular      Eiideoce*      of 

Christianity.  By  W.  Sewell,  B.D. 
Profeaaor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
UniverEity  of  Oiford.  Kcp,  B»o.  pp. 
428,  cloth,  79.  6d.  [404 

SHAW._The  Encyclopadla  of  Oma- 
meat.      By   If.   !jhaw,   F.S.A.      59 

Elates,  4U>.  cloth,  30s. ;  imperial  4t«. 
.3.  ...  [405 

SIMPSON.— A  Prirats  Journal,  kept 
during  the  Niger  Expedition,  from 
the  commencement  in  May  LSil,  un- 
til tbe  recall  of  the  Expedition  in  June 
1842.  By  William  Simpson.  Sto. 
pp.  152,  clotb.  5s.  [40S 

SINCLAIH.^Modern  Flirtations;  or, 
a  Month  at  Uarrowgate.  By  Catbe- 
Hoe  Sioclair.  2d  edition,  3  lols.  post 
8vo.  pp.  1112,  doth,  219.  [407 

SMITH. — The  Discovery  of  America 
by  the  Northmen  in  Ihe  Tenth  Cen- 
tury I  GomprUing  Translationi  of  all 
the  most  important  Original  Narra- 
tives of  the  Event ;  together  with  a 
Critical  Examination  of  their  Authen- 
ti<^ty  ;  to  which  are  added,  an  Exa- 
mination of  the  Comparative  Merita 
of  the  Northmen  and  Columbus.  By 
J.  T,  Smith.  With  maps  and  pUtes, 
2d  edition,  post  3vo.  pp.  300,  oluUi, 
6i.  .  .  .  [408 

SMYTH_An  Exposition  of  various 
Puaages  of  Holy  Scripture,  adapted 


for  erery  Day 
throughout  the  Year.  By  the  Rer. 
John  W.  SmyUi,  D.D.,  Rectur  of 
WooUardisworLhv,  Deionsbire.  3 
rols.  8vo.  pp.  isii,  cloth,  3U.  Cd. 
[409 

SUYTU — Lecture*  on  History.  (Se- 
cond and  conclndin;;;  Series.)  Un 
the  French  Ketulution.  By  W. 
Smjth,  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  Univeruly  of  Cambrid^'e,  2d 
edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  pp.  1254,  bds. 
31h.  6d.  .  .  [410 

SPACKMAN.— Statistical  Tables  of  the 
Agriculture,  Shipping,  Colonies,  Ma- 
nufactures, Commerce,  and  Popula- 
tion of  the  Uiiiled  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  audits  Uepeodoncies;  brought 
down  to  1842.  Compiled  from  Offi- 
cial Sources.  By  W.  F.  Spackman. 
Fcp.  Svo.  pp.  126,  cloth,  5s.       [411 

SPENSER.— The  Poetical  Works  of 
Kdmuod  Spenser.  In  3  vols.  New 
edit,  wilh  Introductory  Ubservatjon* 
on  the  Faerie  Quepne,  and  Explana- 
tory and  Glossarial  Notes;  to  which 
is  pretiied,  the  Account  of  the  Au- 
thor's life,  and  .Criticism  of  hii 
Works,  by  J.  Aitkin,  M.D.  5  vols, 
post  Svo.  pp.  21^,  clolh,  L.2.   [412 

SPILLAN Thesaurus  Medicaminum; 

or,  tlie  Medical  PreBcriber'a  ^'ade- 
Mecum  :  with  a  Tible  of  Incompati- 
ble Substances.  By  D.  Spillan,  .M.U. 
ISmo.  pp.  162,  cloth,  3s.  [413 

SPUUNElt.— Retrospect  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for 
the  Year  1641-2.  By  E.  O.  Spooner 
and  W.  Smart.  Read  June  30,  1842, 
before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  Association.  Svo.  pp.  88, 
sewed,  3s.  [411 

STATUTES  (The)  of  the  United  king- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  5 
and  6  Victoria,  1842.  Vol.  IC,  Part 
1,  4to.  pp.  602,  boards,  31s.  Gd,  [415 

STATUTES A    Collection    of   the 

Public  General  Statutes  passed  in  the 
Fiah  and  Sixth  Year  of  Uer  Majesty 
Qmeen  Victoria,  1842.  Royal  Sro. 
pp.  1288,  boards,  15s.  [416 

STATUTES  (The)  of  the  United  King, 
dum  of  Great  Britain  and  Iceland,  B 
and  6  Victoria,  1842.  Svo.  pp.  1114, 
boards,  28s.  .  [417 

STEBBINU. —History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
1530,    to  the    Eighteenth    Century 


Lift  of  New  PuBlicationa' 


Orifpiullj  dorigiied  u  a  Cantinmtioii 
of  Milncr'*  Hislorjr,  by  U.  Stebbinf;;, 
D.D.  (3  ToU.)  VoL  3,  Sro.  pp.  fi08, 
boMds,  12s.  .  .  [418 

STEILL'S  Pictorial  Spelling-Book;  or, 
»  Series  of  ProgTesiive  Lessoiu  on 
Facta  uid  Objects.  12rao.  pp.  126, 
with  130  woDdcuti,  bound.  Is.  Sd. 

[419 
STEPHENS.— The  Law  of  Sisi  Prioa, 
Evidences  in  Civil  Actions,  and  Arbi- 
tration and  Awards:  with  an  Appen- 
dix of  the  New  Bules,  the  Statutes  of 
Set-off,  Inteqileader,  and  Llmitatian, 
and  the  Decisions  thereon.  By  A. 
J.  Stephens,  Barrater-atUw.  3  vols, 
royal  Svo.  pp.  3326,  cloth,  L.C,  Gs. 
[-120 

STEVENSON—TranslalionoftheSan- 
hitu  of  the  tiuina  Veda.  Uy  the  Rev. 
J.  Stevenson,  D.U.  Svo.  pp.  298, 
boards,  Ta.  .  .  [421 

STEWART.— Suggestions  as  to  Re- 
form in  BOioa  Brancbes  of  the  Law. 
By  J,  Stewart,  B»rrigter-at-L«w. 
8va.  pp.  148,  cloth,  Ob.  [422 

STONE.— The  JoBticea'  Pocket  Man- 
ual ;  or.  Guide  to  the  Ordinary  Duties 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  :  with  an 
Appendix  of  Farms.  2d  edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  by  Samuel  Stone, 
Snlicilor,  Clerk  to  the  Justices  for  the 
Borough  of  Leicester.  12nio.  pp. 
S92,  boards,  Sa.     .  .  [423 

STONK.— The  Justices'  Hand-Book  ; 
or.  Informations  under  Summary  Con- 
victions. By  S.  Stone,  Solicitor, 
Clerli  to  the  Justices  of  the  Borough 
of  Leicester.  12ino.  pp.  172,  boards, 
Bs.  .  .  .  [424 

STONE.— WilUiiDi  Langshawe,  the  CoU 
ton  Lord:  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Stone, 
Authoress  of  '  The  Art  of  Needle- 
work.'  2  vols,  post  Sto.  pp.  640, 
bds.  2Is.  .  .  [426 

STORIES,   translated  from  the   Ger 

man  ;  (with  Preface  by  G.  F.  Gross- 

thwaite.)     Fcp.  pp.  224,  bound,  6a. 

[426 

STOWS  SniVEY  of  LONDON. 
Ed>;cd  by  J.  W.  Thoma.  Esq.  F.S.A. 
Secretary  of  the  Camdeo  Society, 
■Forming  a  Part  of  the  Popular  Li- 
brary of  Modem  Aulho,ra — Copyright 
Editions.  Roynl  Svo.  double  culiunns, 
pp.  240.  sewed,  6«.  6d.      .       ["428 

STKICKLANP Letters     of    Mary 

Queen  of  Scots,  and  Docnmenta  eon- 
nec(«d  with    her    personal  Hlltorj, 


Now  first  published.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Agnes  Strickland,  Author 
of  '  The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land,' 2  vols,  post  Svo.  pp.  728,  witfa 
portrait,  cloth,  21s.  .         [429 

STRICKLAND—Edward  Evelyn;  « 
Taleof  the  KebelboD  of  Prince  t:bai-tes 
Edward.  By  MisH  Jane  Strickland. 
Pep.  Svo.  pp.  96,  sewed,  2s.  [430 
rauTT.— A  Pedestrian  Tour  in  Ca- 
labria  and  Sicily.  By  A.  J.  Strutt. 
Post  Svo.  pp.  368,  cloth,  10s,  6d.  [431 

STRUTT,  —  DomeMJc  Residence  in 
SwitzerUnd.  By  Eliiabelh  Stnitt, 
Aothor  of '  Six  Weeks  on  the  Loire,' 
&c.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  pp.  &70,  with 
4  coloured  plates,  cloth,  ^Is.      [432 

STURGEON.— Lectures  on  Electricity, 
delivered  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Gal- 
lery, Manchester,  during  the  Session 
of  1841-42,  By  Wm.  Sturgeon, 
Supennteadeat  and  Lecturer  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Gallery  of  Practical 
Science,  Manchester,  12nio,  pp.  252, 
with  above  100  Woodcuts,  cloth,  Ss. 
[433 

STURGEON.— The  Acts  for  the  Belief 
of  Insolvent  Uebtors,  1  and  2  Vict, 
c.  110,  and  5and  6  Vict.  a.  116;  with 
Practical  Notes,  the  Orders  and  Forms 
of  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  the  Rules 
and  Forms  in  Bankruptcy  for  obtain- 
ing a  Protecting  Order.  By  C.  Stur- 
geon, Esq.  l^mo.  pp.  2BS,  boards, 
6s.  [434 

SUSAN  HOPLEV;  or,the Adventures 

of  a  Mud-Servant.  Svo.  (Edinburgh,) 

pp.  280,  double  columns,  cloth,   3s. 

[43S 

SYDENHAM.— Baal  Dnrotrigensis ;  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  CoUosal 
Fi)rure  at  Ceme,  Dorsetshire ;  and  an 
Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Distinction 
between  the  Primal  Celtts  and  the 
Celto-Belgsof  Brilun;  with  Obser- 
vations on  the  Worship  of  the  Serpent 
and  that  of  the  Sun.  By  J.  Syde«i< 
ham.     Svo.  pp.  72,  cloth,  Ss.      [436 

TAYLER.— Dora  Melder;  a  Story  of 
Alsace.  By  Meta  Sender.  A  Trans- 
lation, edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler, 
Author  of  '  Records  of  a  Good  Man's 
life,'  tc.  Fcp.  Svo.  pp.  284,  with  2 
illustrations,  cloth,  7a.         .        [437 

TAYLOR Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the  Ma- 
nufacturing Districts  of  Lancashire ; 
in  a  series  of  Letters  to  his  Grace  the 
Anhbisbop  of  Dublin.     By   W.  C. 
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Taylor,  LL.D.,  Ac.  Trio.  Coll.  DabHa. 
2d  etUtion,  with  Two  addiliooKl  Let. 
ten  OD  the  Recent  Disturbuioes,  fop. 
8vo.  pp.  340,  cloth,  Ha.      .        [438 

TAYLOR.^A  Fopnlar  Histor;  of  Bri- 
tjsh  India,  Commercial  Intercouns 
with  China,  and  the  Insular  PnsseS' 
dons  of  England  In  the  Eastern  Sou. 
By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LI..D.,  tc.  Post 
8fo.  pp.  616.  cloUi,  10*.  6d.        [439 

TAYLOR— What  is  the  Power  of  the 
Greek  Article,  and  how  may  it  be 
Expressed  in  the  English  Version  of 
the  New  Teslament  T  By  John  Tay- 
lor.   6vo.  pp.  90,  cloth,  39.  6d.  [440 

TAYLOR.— Cottage  Traditione ;  or,  the 
Peasant's  Tale  of  Ancestry.  By  Jef- 
ferys  Taylor.  Fop.  pp.  OS,  iewed, 
2s.  .  .  .  [441 

TAYLOR. — Soene*  and  AdrentorM  in 
Affghaniatiui.  By  William  Taylor, 
late  Troop  Sergeant-Major  of  the  4tli 
Light  Dragoons.  Post  8to,  pp.  245, 
doth,  »i.  .  .  [442 

TAYLOR— The  Students'  Manual  of 
Ancient  History  ;  containing  the  Po- 
litical History,  Geographical  Pomtion, 
and  Social  State  of  the  Principal  Na- 
tionsof  Antiquity  :  carefully  digeatod 
from  the  Ancient  Writers,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  Diseovaries  of  Modem 
Scholars  and  TrayeUers.  By  W.  C. 
Taylor,  LL.D.,  M.R.A.8.  of  Trin. 
Coll.  Dulilin.  3d  edition,  rerieed  and 
enlarged,  post  8vo.  pp.  012,  with  na- 
ncrous  woodcuts,  cloth,  1 0s.  Sd.  [443 

TEMPLE. — Sermons  by  the  late  Rev. 
Ebeneier   Temple:   with  a  Biogra- 

?hical  Sketch  of  the  Author  by  his 
ridow.  PostSvo.  pp.  328,  clotb,  63. 
[444 

THOMSON— Widows  and  Wdowers: 
a  Romance  of  Real  Life.  By  Mrs 
Thomson,  Authoren  of  '  Constance,' 
'  Anne  fioleyn,'  &c.  3  rols.  post 
Sro.  pp.  1010,  boards,  31s.  Sd.  [445 

THOMSON.— Chemistry  of  Animal  Bo- 
dies. By  Thomas  Tbonuon,  M.D. 
Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Unirerdty  of  GU^ow.  Sro.  (Edin- 
burgh,) pp.  712,  cloth,  I6s.        [446 

THOMSON.— Elements  of  Materia  Me- 
dica  and  Therapeutics ;  including  the 
recent  Discoveries  and  Analyns  of 
Medicines.  By  A.  T.  Thoauon,  H.D. 
F.L.S.  &c,  &c.  3d  edit,  enlarged  and 
Improved,  Svo.pp.  1258,  cloth,  31s.  Sd. 
r447 

THORNTON— Tho    History   of  tbo 


British  Eminre  In  In£a.  By  Edwud 
Thornton,  £sq..  Author  of  '  India,  Ita 
State  and  Prospect],'  &c.  VoL  3, 
6va.  pp.  584,  clolh,  ISs.  [448 

THUCYDIDE3— The  History  of  Um 
Peloponeanan  War.  By  Thucydides. 
lllitstrated  by  Map*,  t^ken  entirely 
from  actual  surveys ;  wilJi  HoU^ 
chiefly  Historical  and  GeograpUcal, 
by  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  Head  Master  of 
Rugby  SchooL  2d  editirai.  Vol.  3, 
8to.  pp.  4fr4,  boards,  lOs.  [446 

TOKEN  OF  LOVE  (A)  for  1843— New 
Serieo  :  Select  Poetry.  Royal  32mo. 
pp.  160,  with  frontispiBce,  oloth,  gilt 
edges,  2s.  6d.       .  .  [450 

TOUUOUD.— Simple  Sketches  from 
Church  History,  for  Young  Persons. 
By  Mrs  J.  Toogood.  ISmo.  pp.  232, 
cloth,  3s.  .  [451 

TRACY.— History  of  the  Americaa 
Board  of  Commisuoners  for  Foreign 
Missions;  compiled  chiefly  from  the 
Published  and  Unpublished  Docn. 
meats  of  the  Board.  Bv  Joseph 
Tracy.  2d  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, 8vo.  (New  York,)  pp.  460, 
cloth,  14a.  .  .  [452 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  Eatomologi- 
cal  Society  of  London,  Vol.  3,  Part  2. 
Svo.  pp.  69  to  156,  with  2  plates, 
sewed,  4s.  6d.      .  .  [453    ' 

TROLLOPE— A  Viitt  to  Itdy.  By 
Mrs  Trollope.  2  roLi.  8ro.  pp.  622, 
cloth,  28s.  .  [454 

TRUMAN— Food,  and  its  Influence  on 
Health  and  Disuse ;  or,  an  Account 
of  the  Effects  of  difTerent  kind*  of 
Aliment  on  the  Human  Body :  with 
Dietetic  Rules  for  the  PreservatioD  of  . 
the  HeaRh.  By  Matthew  Traman, 
M.D.  Post8va.pp.248,clath,7s.6d. 
[465 

TITPPER Proverbial  Philosophy;   a 

Book  of  Thoughts  and  Arguments, 
originally  treated.  By  Martin  Far- 
quhar  Tupper,  Esq.  M.A.  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Second  Series.  Post 
Svo.  pp.  322.  cloth,  7s.      .         [456 

TURNER. — Elements  of  Chemistry,  in- 
dnding  the  actual  State  and  Pre> 
TiJont  Doctrines  of  the  Science.  By 
the  late  E.  Turner,  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  & 
E.  7th  eiUtion,  edited  by  J.  LieMg, 
M.D.  and  William  Gregory,  M.D. 
8vo.  pp.  1292,  cloth,  28s.  [457 

TURNER— Mormomsm  in  aU  Agea; 
or,  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Causes  ol 

.     HonnouiBn:  with  the  Biography  U 
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Ita  Author  and  Founder,  Jowph 
Smith,  JuD.  Bj  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner. 
12ma.  (Nfew  York,)  pp.  304,  cloth, 
6fl.  6d.      .  .  .  [468 

TYAS'  LEGAL  HAND-BOOK.— The 
Law  of  Ijebtor  tad  Creditor  cleuij 
and  craxnaelj  stated,  embodying  the 
Provi^ont  of  the  Bankruptcy  and 
Insolvent  Acts,  6  and  6  Vict.  By  & 
Barrister.  3d  edit.  ISmo.  pp.  100, 
cloth,  2s.  .  .  [4&0 

TYUMS.— The  Family  Topograi^; 
b«ng  a  CompendiuiD  of  uie  Ancient 
and  Present  Slate  of  the  Coontiea  of 
England.  B;  S.  Timnu.  VoL  7, 
Middlesex,  London,  and  Westminster. 
Fcp.  8to.  pp.  176,  cloth,  Ss.  [460 
*a*  This  volume  concludJes  the  work. 


[461 

VAUGHAN^The  Age  of  Great  Cili«s ; 
or.  Modem  Sodety  rieired  in  Its  re- 
Utian  to  Intelligence,  Morak,  and 
Religion.  Bj  R.  Vaughan,  D.D.  Post 
8vo.  pp.  382,  cloth,  7s.  6d.         [462 

VAVASOUR.— My  Last  Tout  andfirst 
Work ;  or,  a  Visit  to  the  Baths  of  Wild- 
bad  and  lUppaldaau.  By  Lady  Va- 
vasour. 2d  edition,  8vo.  pp.  466, 
cloth,  12s.  r«3 

VISIT  t«  CLARINA ;  or,  the  Effects 
of  Rerenge:  an  Iri^  Story.  By  H. 
F.  U.,  Author  of  the  '  Lost  Farm,' 
&c.    ISmo.  pp.  180,  cloth,  2s.    [464 

VYSE Appendix  tc  Operations  car. 

ried  on  in  the  Pjramids  of  Giieh  ii 
1837,  contwning  a  Surrey,  by  J.  S. 
Perrmg,  of  the  Pyramids  at  Aboa 
Roash,  and  to  the  Southward,  inclu- 
line  Uiose  in  the  Fuyonm.    By  CoL 


■WALSH^Paradise  Lost,  and  Paradise 
Regained.     By  the  Rev,  J.  Prender- 

gist  Walsh,  A.B.  Trinity  College, 
ublin ;  Author  of  '  One  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church,'  12mo.  pp. 
274,  cloth,  Sa.      .  .  [466 

WALSHE.— The  Phjacal  Di^osii  of 
Disease*  of  the  Lungs.'  By  W.  H. 
Walshe,  M.D.  Professor  of  Patholo- 
gical Anatomy  in  University  College, 
Loudon,  &o.  Fcp,  8vo.  pp.  318,  cloth, 
6a.6d.       .  .  .         [467 
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WALTON.— A  ColledJon  of  Problems 
ID  illostratioa  of  the  Principles  of  T  heo- 
retical  Mechamcs.  By  W.  Walton. 
8to.  {CombridgB,)  pp.  462,  with  9 
platM  of  diagrams,  cloth,  16s.    [46S 

WARNER.--A  Umveraal  Dictionary  of 
Musical  Terms,  taken  in  part  from  Dr 
Weber's  Vocabulary  of  Italian  Words 
and  Phrases,  but  chiefly  furuiiihed 
from  other  sources.  By  J.  S.  War- 
ner.  8io.  (Boston,  America,)  cloth, 
4s.  .  .  .  [469 

WATSON — Practical  Sermons  preach- 
ed to  a  Country  Congregalioo.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  Watson,  Incumbent  of 
Etherley.     12mo.  pp.  266,  cloth,  6s. 

WAGNER.— Elements  of  Physiology, 
for  the  use  of  Studeota,  and  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  wants  of  Prac- 
titioners. By  R.  Wagner,  M.D.  of 
Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  Ger. 
man,  with  additions,  by  R.  Willis, 
M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  CoUege 
of  Physicians.  Part  2— Of  Nutrition 
and  Secretion.  8vo.  pp.  240,  with  8» 
illustrative  woodcuts  by  George  Va- 
sey,  sewed,  9a.     .  .  [471 

WAVEBLEY   NOVELS Abbotsford 

Edition,  royal  6to.  Vol.  1,  cont^n- 
ing  Waverley  and  Guy  Manneriag, 
pp.  682,  with  10  steel  and  very  nu- 
merous wood  engravings,  doth,  28s. 
[472 
WEBB.— A  Tale  of  the  Vaudois.  De- 
signed for  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs 
J.  B.  Webb,  Author  of  '  Durand's 
Travels.'     12mo.    pp.   262,  with   3 

gates,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  .         [473 

BER An  Attempt  at  a  System- 
atically Arranged  Theory  of  Musical 
Compoaition.  By  G.  Weber.  Trans- 
lated from  the  3d  German  Edition, 
with  Notes,  by  J.  F.  Warner.  2d 
edition,  royal  6vo.  (Boston,  America,) 
pp.  422,  bound,  14a.         .  [474 

WELLBELOVED.  — Ebnracun  ;  or, 
York  under  the  Romans.  By  C. 
Wellbeloved.  Royal  8vo.  (York,)  pp. 
178,  with  17  plates,  cloth,  12s.  [475 
WHATELEY^-The  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
delineated  in  Two  Essaya  on  Our 
Lord's  own  Account  of  bis  Person, 
and  of  the  Nature  of  his  Kingdom, 
and  on  the  Conalitutian,  Powers,  and 
Miniatry  of  a  Christian  Church.  By 
A.  Whatetey,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  3d  edition,  Svo.  pp.  360, 
cloth,  8s.  .  .  [478 
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WHEWELL. — Architct-turat  Notes  on 
German  Churches ;  with  NoUs  writ- 
ten during  an  ArcbiMctural  Tour  in 
Picardir  and  ^onnandy.  By  tl>«  Rer. 
W.  Wboweit,  B.D.  Master  of  Trin. 
ColL  Camb.  3d  edition  :  to  w'licb 
ore  added,  Notps  on  the  Cburcbej  of 
the  Rhine,  bjr  M.  F.  U.  Uusanli,  Ar. 
chiteotural  Inspector  to  the  Kiu^  of 
Prusffla.  8to.  (Camb,)  pp.  348,  with 
4  plates,  cloth.  Via.  .  [477 

WHIST,  its  History  and  Practice.  By 
on  Amateur.  Pep.  8vo.  pp.  1 10,  with 
l.i  wood  Bn;imving3,  cloth,  4s.    [478 

WillSTLE-BlNKIE:  a  Collection  of 
Songs  for  the  Social  Circle.  S'imo. 
((JIasgow,)  pp.  542,  with  porlr^t, 
cloth,  2s.  ad.         .  ;  [479 

WHITEHEAD Richu-d   Satai^e  :    a 

Romance  of  Real  Life.  By  C.  White- 
head, Author  of  '  The  Solitary.'  3 
Tob.  post  6vo.  pp.  1020,  with  17 
plates,  cloth,  31s.  6d.       .  [481) 

Founded  on  the  life  of  the  poet  Savage. 

WHITE A  System  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy, with  t>,e  Outlines  of  Aatro- 
Domy.  By  John  White.  (EilinburKh,) 
pp. -^14,  cloth,  2b.  Gd.      .  [4»1 

WHITE.— The  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
bome.  By  the  late  Re..  G.  White, 
M.A.  New  edition,  with  Nolesbv  the 
Re>.  L.  Jenyiu,  MA.  F.L.S.  'Sio. 
pp.  414,  numerous  woodcuts,  cloth, 
Ts.  6d.      .  .  ,  [482 

WHOLE  (The)  DUTY  OF  MAN  laid 
down  in  a  plain  and  familiar  way  for 
the  use  of  all,  but  especially  the 
meanest  Reader  ;  with  Private  Devo- 
tions for  several  occasions.  Fcp.  pp. 
454,  cloth,  6».      .  .  [483 

WILLIAMS — Modem  German  and 
English  Dialogues  and  Elementary 
Phrases  ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Learn- 
ers in  both  Languages.  By  T,  S. 
Williams.  The  7th  enlarged  edition, 
'I2mo.  pp.  294,  cloth,  4s.  [484 

WILLIA.MS.— Thoughts  on  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Gospels  ;  intended  as  an 
Introduction  to  a  Harmony  and  Com- 
mentary. Ity  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams, 
.  B.D.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  12mo.  pp.  446,  cloth,  8s. 
[485 

WILLICH.  —  Income  Tax  Tables, 
showing  at  siRht  the  amount  of  Duty 
at  7d.  and  3}d.  in  the  Pound ;  ac- 
companied by  a  variety  of  Statlslu'ul 
Information,  extracted'  from  Parlia- 
.  mentoryDocumenli.     By  Cbarh's  M. 


Willich,  Secretary  and  Actuary  to 
the  L'niiersity  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety. Royal  8vo.  pp.  18,  seized, 
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AtAin'i  Biognphical  Dictiooary — note  lUtine  thit  it  ira«  completed, 
670. 

Aliion's  Hittoiy  of  Earopei  1 — his  anthoritiea  admintbly  planned  and 
quoted,  2  and  10 — style  of,  2-4 — Ilia  figurative  illustrations  and  de- 
clamatory eloquence  in  bad  taste,  4-7  —  clear  and  faithful  in  his 
descHptions  of  military  aifairg,  7-10 — canxpR  nhich  led  lo  the  French 
RevolatioD,  il-14 — and  the  sangainary  violence  which  distingnixhed 
it,  11-16  — beneficial  influence  of  th«  RpTolnlion,  16-18  — views 
of  Burke  and  Fun  re^rding,  18,  19 — moral  leaiona  he  endeavours 
to  draw  from  the  Revolution,  19,  20 — hii  argument  against  democratic 
institutions,  20-S4 — holilti  that  the  arintocratic  form  of  government  is 
Buperior  to  that  of  the  democratic,  24-28 — diBraal  forebodings  regard- 
ing the  reforms  which  have  of  late  years  tukcn  place  in  Great  Britain, 
28-33— the  nntionitl  debt  of  Great  Britain,  35-39— aspersions  he  uses 
towards  the  Reforming  party  in  Greet  Britain,  39,  49 — policy  of  the 
principal  Europesn  powers  towards  France,  49 — litustion  of  Prussia 
from  1795  to  1806,  49,  50 — want  of  principle  in  Spain  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  5 1-53— interest  he  takes  In  the  Russian  nation,  53, 
54 — conduct  and  character  of  Napoleon  Bonapajte,  54-60. 

jJAm,  Dulie  of,  bloodshed  and  oppressions  he  committed  in  the  Low 
CodntHeS,  45^. 

Amirica,  North,  Bonndary  qnestion  Bettled  in  1843,  S72,  273. 

America — Dickens's  notes  on — see  Dickens. 

-  "  Men  and  Mfinnera  in,"  one  of  the  best  books  on,  504. 

Anaglytograph^ — the  art  of  copying  statDM  and  works  in  relief,  812. 

ApotbUoaX  Succcision — Church  of  England's  claim  to  Catholicity  eit 
this  groundj  47fi-479. 

AritUevatic  fttrm  of  Government,  contrtHied  with  that  of  a  democratic, 
80-28. 

AfruXSi  Intrbdbctory  Lectures  on  Modern  History — desultory  charac 
ter  of,  357,  358 — reverence  entertained  towards  him  by  his  former 
pupils,  356,  359 — right  and  duly  of  the  mind  to  jndge  for  itself  in 
matters  of  faith  unswayed  by  any  bnman  authority,  359,  360 — vindi- 
cation of  the  Puritan  character,  360,  361 — his  zealous  opposition  to 
Erejudices,  361,  362 — warning  against  the  seduction  of  party  names — 
imaalf  unconnected  with  any  party,  S62-365 — in  what  sense  be  may 
justly  he  called  crotchety,  365,  866 — four  theories  on  duties  of 
CAurcA  and  Si<U9 — strictures  on  Dr   Arnold's    theory,  367-369 — 
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vt«ws  Ob  niliurj  morality,  S60-!t7I — atrkture*  m)  hu  <I«fi<H(MMt 
of  ih»  miqBarjr  and  the  historiu,  STl-STS—skstcii  at  Uitoriul 
■tjrlcfl,  373,  374— tlieulogieal  tnoremeDt  at  Oxford — iu  kuMfal  effect 
on  education,  ^75'377 — prpjudicee  it  has  excited  egsiii«(  tqera  tcieo- 
tiBc  or  litarary  punuiu,  377-S80 — gaaeral  appreciwJM  Of  Dr  Aroalil'a 
ctMi-Bcter  aad  )>ewer«,  860,  881, 
A.^*sten,  Jane,  approacljea  ngareat  of  all  writera  to  tbe  truth  *f  Shtbapeare, 

561. 
Avttohiographies  tixnAe^  into  two  classes,  121 — difficulties  irhicb  pre- 
vent the  true  state  of  tlie  writw'a  osiod  tiMog  kasWH,  121,  ISS— so 
iaataace  of  a  lawyar  being  known  to  b«  bis  «wu  biagrsfWt  122, 133. 
B 
Saptiimal  Segeneration,  486-8. 

Barttevetdt,    Olden — similarity  between  end  De  Witt,  455,  and  462, 
463 — ebaracter,  edneation,  and  professioa  of,  4a,  456— ^fpnsasiTe 
peraecutioas  of  Philip  II.  ia  the  Luw  Couutries,  456,457 — revolt  of 
tliB  protincw,  457 — adberence  of  Barneraldt  to  tb«  Prince  «f  Otange, 
4f>8 — appointed  Grand  Pensionary,  458— object  of  h]a  public  life,  45B, 
459 — compared  with  Washington,  459 — controvarsy  betvben  the  Go- 
maritea  and  tbo    ArmiDiant,   461),   461 — reasons  wbittb   made  bim 
•Qpport  tbe  latter,  461 — transactions  wiiich  took  pjaoe,  461— arrested 
by  anler  of  Princ«  MfiBric«,  461 — illegal  tiial,  BeHteiMe,MHl  eaecn- 
don,  461,  462— character  of,  462— anecdote  of  hia  wif«,  463. 
Sables  Dictiannair«,  Histori<{ue  et  Critique,  238. 
Becqtterel,  H.  Edmnnd's,  discavery  for  acoeleraUng  the  UtiOB  W  Uglit 
•  upon  tha  plats  in  photography,  813,  319. 

Berryer'a  M.  Autobiographical  Be  collect]  one,  ISl— pietnrfl  of  the 
changes  aodety  had  been  eutgect  to  Mnee  be  comMeuMd  bis  cwccr, 
18S- 125— example  of  ibe  pride  and  despotisB  of  tlu  ariatocncy 
of  France,  125-127 — morals  «f  the  ri^im«  and  «*U«  «f  tbe  ItW  io- 
aUnced  in  the  cause  of  Madame  de  P«Btr«  de  Smefff,  127,  lt6 — 
practif*  of  M.  Berryern  aa  adrocate,  129 — comiaenceiiMait  af  ibe 
deatraction  of  Mooarchtcal  GovernmeBt,  129,  130 — atata  of  tb«  law, 
131 — Reign  of  Tprror,  dsngers  to  which  be  Was  esMinUlly  anl^ct, 
181-146— conatkntion  of  1765,145-147— trial  of  tha  ChaaAw«bi£>M 
the  tribunal  of  Chartrea,  148, 14f)— bis  defenc*  of  neutral  owaars  ifealnst 
French  privstaera,  149-152 — condition  of  FratH-e  daring  ik  P«ace 
of  Amiens,  the  most  brilliwtt  aince  tbe  liMtb  a(  ChaibMnagae,  16(2 — 

fewer,  popnlarity,  aad  gUry  of  Napoteoa  Bontparta  at  thia  fcnod, 
52,  153— tbe  Cotuta  de*  Print  appointed  for  jndgiog  all  Halters 
of  prne,  )6S,  164 — Jiatred  which  Bonaparte  bad  t*  tbe  Freacb  bar 
— reetrictionB  he  placed  it  under,  155,  156 — M.  Berryer'a  ddboce 
of  M.  tbe  Mayer  of  Antwerp,  156,  1 67— «M<lnct  itf  Mvalul  Mty 
after  Bonaparte's  landing  at  Cannes,  158-162-trU  of  t^  Mfenh»l, 
162-166— letter  of  Lord  H<dhnd  to  L«i4KiDU«dai  iba  aid^t, 
163-166— reception  of  M.  Benrer  ia  Lsadeii,  160— ^cMltaai  long 
centimiance  of  hia  labonr*,  I6di  170 — abtmtA  yrapovtwan  1m  baa 
flUted  en  political  eceoerar  aad  Ugi(lat«rB«  17A  171. 
Biographia  Srilannica,  237,  t8S. 
Siograp/m  UninrtMe,  2SS. 
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Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Librarv  of  Usffal  Knowledfe,  337 — 
esriy  Diction  aritMi,  237-240— ppcn  liar  com  men  lU  lion  attcnilaat  oil  ibe 
Society's  plan,  240 — Lires  in  the  Encyclupeeclia  Ilritaonica,  quoted  «a 
an  example,  240. 

Bremster.  Sir  Dariil,  on  the  white  spots  nn  photo^raphin  pap^r,  SS7. 

British  Crilic,  July  1841 — theory  of  prirale  jodgment  there  laid  dowD 
examined,  S86,  387— See  PrieaU  JudgmenU 

Burner's,  D.,  residence  and  life  in  Londun,  525 — his  social  position. 
527,  52a 

Jiumey,  Miss,  noreli — era  D'Arblay. 

Bttsijf  Rabutin — conduct  be  pursued  tovards  bia  contin,  Madame  de 
S4»ign6,  209-211. 

Byng,  Admiral,  trial  and  death  of,  67,  70.' 
C 

Calotype,  an  invention  of  Mr  Talbot,  315 — beautiful  metboils  of  aatng 
it  mentioned  in  the  ipeciHratiuns  of  liis  patent,  S24-326~-perfei-iicin 
with  wliich  it  lakes  portraits,  HI,  328— rout  rested  with  that  of  the 
Dapnerreotype,  333,  334— see  PhologTaphy. 

CampbeU,  Lord,  speeches,  345 — puliiical  cousiitency  of  his  Lordship, 
345, 346 — speech  on  parlianieniarv  privilege,  346 — analysis  of  that  in 
thn  trial  of  Norton  t.  Lord  Melhonrne,  346  349_defence  of  Mr 
Medhurst, 349-352— trial  of  Fro«t  for  high  treason,  353  355— aildresa 
to  Mr  Justice  Liitledale,  3,>5,  356— his  speeches  on  ijiiestiuns  of  law 
excel  to  close  reasoning  and  analogical  illastraiiuns,  356. 

Chalmers  I  Biographical  Dictionary  cliaracterised,  2J8,  239. 

Church  aiul  State— fimx  theories  on  the  duties  of— stricturea  on  Dr 
Arnold's  theory,  367-9. 

C&ureh,  Infallibility  of  the,  397,  398— See  Privatti  Judgment. 

Chureh,  Which  is  the  Catholic  ?— Conditions  assigned  by  Mr  Sewell, 
476-9- tbe  supreme  legislatire  power  of,  rested  in  Parliament, 
480.3— authority  of,  483-86. 

Clark,  Sir  Jame«,  on  Climate,  420 — imporUnce  and  inflDeoce  of  tho 
•ul.ji-ct,  420-425— treats  nearly  eidositety  of  i\iK  milder  climate*,  425 
— See  Climatt  and  Diteate. 

Climata,  Sir  James  Clsrk  on,  420 — a  auH^ct  of  high  and  iraporUnt  atndy, 
both  as  regards  disease  and  lieatth,  420,  421— its  influence  in  modily> 
ing  the  physical  character  of  man,  421,  422— I>enp6cial  effect  of  the 
change  of,  422,  423— influence  on  disease,  424-426— remark  on  the 
nature  of  diseases  to  understand  the  operations  of,  426-431— action  of 
a  warmer  climste  in  relieving  or  curing  diseases,  434,  435 — diseanea 
of  the  digestive  orgaiu,  436 — changes  in  consumption  considered. 

Coloured  Bodiet—Mtma  of  the  solar  rays  on,  313 — see  Photography. 

Co>]firtrtation,  491-2. 

Conruffi/ifHM— what  influence  has  the  change  of  climate  on?  4S7— 
when  folly  formed  is  almoKt  universally  fuul.  437 — precnroory  dis- 
order termed  Tubercular  Cachery,  438— influence  of  a  change  of 
climate  at  this  stage,  439-441 — general  complexion  of  tbe  plan  of 
treating  this  fearful  disease,  441,  442. 

p;rn  i^v  «nd  AgricuItUTAl  eUla  p»awd  in  1642  considered,  ^50-8dii 
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Critp,  Samnel,  an  early  friend  of  Dr  Barney's,  history  of,  530,  534 — 
bb  death,  541. 

D 

J)afftferr«ot^pe~^rJitn^\e  oi  which  it  dpppndii,  316 — description  of  the 
art,  316 -318  — M,  Bfcquerfl  on  arcelerRtiiig  ihf  actiiiii  uf  liglit  upon 
tho  |iIdIf,  318,  319— M.  ClnuJet's  farther  iliicovcries  ou  the  unie 
action,  3 19 — netv  i;harBrter  the  art  has  lierired  from  these  improve- 
menla,  319,  320 — lilieTBlily  vith  which  the  French  Goremmeiit  pur> 
cliaiiad  the  di*cov«rv,  320-322 — contrasted  viih  that  of  the  British 
GoTRrnment,  322— comparison  between,  and  Calotype,  333,  334 — see 
PhotOffraphif, 

J)a^uerre,  M.,  his  disrnreries  in  drawing  by  raeana  of  light,  316 — 
Vutrliased  by  France,  320  322. 

D'Arb/aif,  Madame,  diary  and  letters,  523— wide  celebration  of  her 
name,  523 — diary  of,  524 — her  family  connexionn,  524 — birth  and 
eddratioii,  525,  526— ht^r  father's  social  position,  5S6,  627— illas.riouB 
gnests,  men  of  Initen,  and  artists,  who  attended  at  her  father's 
bouse,  52B — modefty  of  her  disposition,  529 — firat  literary  efforts, 
529— rriendship  with  Mr  SamDel  Criitp,  530-534— pub  lira  tion  of 
'  E*eliiiB,'535— its  triumphant  success  and  the  homage  paid  her,  53G- 
539— her  comedy  of 'The  Witlings.' 539,540— puhlicationoC  Cecilia,* 
405 — death  of  Dr  Johnson,  541 — intimacy  with  Mrs  Delany,  541 — 
encountersGeor)Eel[I.andhisQneen,54S — accepts  ihesiioaiiun  of  one 
of  the  keepers  of  the  qoeenV  robex,  543 — sketch  of  the  miserehle  life  fibe 
leil  in  the  ailnaiioii,  543-549 — trial  of  Wavren  Hastings— her  treatment 
of  Burke  and  Wiiidbain,  549,  550 — her  account  of  George  lll.'a 
illness,  551 — ber  hoililv  nud  mental  suflferinps  duriiis  the  last  year  of 
her  keeper>ihip,  552-555 — conduct  of  the  Queen  towards  her,  555.  556 
■—married  to  M.  D'Arblay,  557 — most  important  events  which  hefi-ll 
her  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  bbH,  hb9 — examination  of  her 
writinfis,  559-564 — change  which  took  place  in  her  style — cause  of, 
564  566 — '  Cectha '  bears  all  ihe  marks  of  beinf;  revised  by  Dr  John- 
son, 565 — passagva  quoted,  506-568 — good  which  she  did  to  Englieh 
novel' writing,  569,  570. 

£h  tVitl.  life  of.     See  mit. 

Democratic  iiiHtitntions  considered,  20-28. 

Dickens's,  Charles,  American  Notes — interest  with  which  bis  work  lias 
been  looked  forward  to,  498 — qualities  of  Mr  Dickenn's  mind,  458- 
500 — appears  to  have  gone  to  persuade  the  Americans  to  agree  to  an 
international  copyright,  500 — his  book  deficient  in  general  informa- 
tion— causes  of,  504-506 — route  he  pnrsued,  and  opportunities  be  had 
of  being  acquainted  with  society,  506,  507 — manner  and  character  of 
the  host  classes,  508,  509— bis  notice  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
U.  S.,  510 — reports  highly  of  the  state  of  prisons  and  lunatic  asylams, 
5 1 1 — deprecates  the  solitary  system  of  prison  discipline,  512 — hketch  of 
a  supposed  prisoner's  feelings  under  that  system,  512-5l4^his  high- 
flown  sketch  contrasted  with  bis  detailed  report,  515-517 — high  ena- 
ncter  of  the  jod)(es  of  the  Supreme  Court,  517 — condition  of  the 
Chnrch,  517,  518— has  paid  hut  little  attention  to  the  syatem  ofedq- 
ffttion,  618— tlw  liienrtnre  «f  th»  pqvoxcj  appwra  »  h)iwl>e«itmtf4 
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in  tbe  nme  wa^,  AI9 — influence  of  the  preBt,  519,  530— politenesi 
shown  towirdi  f«malm,  521 — conrteoDS  con<lQct  of  tbe  coHtomhonse 
officers,  521 — sensilile  remarlcBoa  tbe  habitd  of  tbe  people,  521,  522. 

Diieait,  inflaence  of  cliraau  oa,  424 — teiqperaliire  of  tbs  atmoipber* 
breaihed,  425,  426— qaan^tf  of  bumidiiy,  426 — oatara  of^  in  tbe 
BCDte  form,  426 — in  tbo  cbntoic  state,  427 — effect  of  metlicine  on, 
487,  428 — bardly  anp  specific  remedies  for,  426,  429-7~local  iuflamnia- 
tion,  429 — dironie  diseases  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  tban 
acute,  429 — influence  of  change  of  climate  on  tbe  chronic  state,  430 
— actionof  a  wan»climat«,  431-485 — disorders  of  the  digestive  organs, 
43S~treatment  of  conBumptioo,  436-44-2. 

Draper'*,  Professor,  fincts  and  views  on  pbotograpby,  339-341. 

Dunitan,  Si,  sketch  of,  as  a  priTate  and  public  man,  103,  104. 
£ 

Education — prvgreas  of,  in  England,  263,  264— in  Ireland,  264^  265. 

SUenborough't  (Lord)  inaxplieable  policy  in  India,  272. 

EncycloptKliti  SrUtuiniea  quoted  fur  tbe  examples  of  blograjibical 
articles  it  contains,  240. 

England — beneficial  influence  of  her  aristorracr  on  the  temperate  pro- 
gress of  reform, 20,31 — lias  crime  increased  iuP  31 — Mr  Alison's  views 
as  to  her  past  and  future  prusperity,  32,  31 — national  debt  of,  35-38. 
—has  not  outran  b«r  ability  to  pay,  38,  39— influence  of  her  free 
institntions  on  the  mtional  character,  40-49. 

EAical  Pkihtophi/  of  Oxford — see  SnoelCi  Chrittian  Moraii. 

Surope — Alison's  History  of,  1  U>  60— see  Aliton. 

Fax — his  opinion  of  the  French  Revolution,  18,  19 — his  reflections  on 

the  massacre  of  Da  Witt,  454. 
Frmux — scorn  of  Christianity  displayed  by  her  soldiers  during  tbe  Re- 
)    volution,  15 — priiit!   and  deiipotism   of  tbe  old  rigime,   125-128  — 

constitution  of  1795,  145-147. 
French  Aevo^ti (ton— causes  and  influence  of,  1 1 — number  of  persona 

who  perished  during  the  Revolniion  and  tl>e  attendant  wars,  17 — 

change   of  society  in  consequence  of  the,   13S-I25 — Reign   of  Terror 

131-145 — Madame   de  Sevign^'s  description  of  the  Court  of  Liotus 

XIV.,  227-229.— See  AUum  and  Berriftr. 
Froinart — simple  yet  chivalrous  style  of  his  trri'tings,  9,  10. 
Frost,  trial  of,  fw  high  treason,  at  Monmeutb,  353-S55. 

G 
Garriet,  his  fireqtteat  visits  at  Dr  Bamey'a,  527 — posseaaMl  Jainitable 

imitation,  560. 
General  Biogri^thif,  edited  by  Dr  Jobo  Aikin,  SS9 — coasposition  of  the 

book,  670. 
GtedstoHe,  Mr,  bis  theory  ef  private  judgaseot  exMsised,  401-4. 
God — use  to  be  made  of  tbe  natnpe  of,  in  physical  invettigntiBO,  488. 

ffersciwU'i,  Sir  John's,  researches  and  discovcriee  in  pbotegonic  draw- 
ings, 334,  sse. 

Bittory,    introductery    leetorea    on,    by    Dr    TIwtMw    AianU see 
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ffiatoiy—^jle  in  which  it  is  best  depicted,  9,  10. 

Sollattd,  Lord. — Letter  to  Lord  Kinnninl  on  the  illegtUty  of  Manhal 
Ney's  trial  and  execution,  163-165. 

Holland — condition  of,  at  tli«  middle  of  the  17th  centary,445 — see  Witt. 

Hunfi  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Photographj,  326. 

Hygiene — as  a  general  system  not  yet  completely  formed,  420. 
I 

Income-  Tax  one  of  those  taxes  which  ahonld  nerer  be  raised  in  time  of 
peace,  «61,  26«. 

India,  Government  of — Its  Constitation  and  Departments,  171 — ifpio- 
ranee  of  the  public  regarding  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  172,' 
173— great  change  which  the  charter  of  1833  made  in  the  Company's 
powers,  173 — necessity  for  the  Company  retaining  the  patronage  con- 
nected with  its  affairs,  174^relHtions  between  the  Conrt  of  Directors 
and  the  Board,  175,  176 — right  of  nominating  the  Go  rem  or- General 
anil  the  Governors  of  the  subordinate  Presidi-ncies,  176 — constliation 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  177 — secret  committee  who  contluct  its  ope- 
rations, 177,  178— anumnlies  in  the  constitution  ot  the  Cunrt,  179-183 
— local  ail  ministration  of  the  law  greatly  improved  by  the  charter  of 
1833,  182 — the  Queen's  conrts  at  the  Presidencies  not  only  expensive, 
but  rainous  to  those  who  seek  redress,  183,  164 — a  newly- constituted 
supreme  court  required,  185 — constilntion  of  the  civil  service,  186 — 
former  parsimouy  of  the  Compsuy,  186,  187 — this  led  to  illicit  ex- 
actions, 187 — its  servants  handsomely  paid  since  the  time  of  Lord  Corn - 
wallis,  187,  186 — election  of  public  servants,  186,  189— their  f;rada- 
tions  in  rank  depend  on  their  seniority,  169 — effects  of  this  in  the  col- 
lection and  management  of  the  revenne,  189-193— constitution  of  tlie 
various  governments,  193,  194— mode  of  transacting  business  at  the 
local  governments,  194,  195 — duties  of  the  political  department  admi- 
rably attended  to,  196— duty  of  the  Crown  in  regard  to  this  depart- 
ment, 1 96 — the  judicial  department  is  under  tlie  snperintendeoce  of  the 
Sudder  Conrts,  196,  197 — salaries  of  the  native  judges  most  inade- 
qnate,  197 — judicial  department  defective  in  the  superintendence, 
197-199 — steps  which  are  necessary  to  have  this  remedied,  199 — 
land  revenue  well  attended  to,  200,  201 — mode  of  management,  201 
^-collection  of  the  Bengal  revenne,  202. 
J 

Jama,  G.  P.  R.,  Lives  of  Eminent  Foreign  Statesmen,  443. 

Jarvis's  engagement  in  the  Foudroyant  with  the  Pegaie,  90,  91. 

Johnson's,  Dr,  approbation  of  '  Evelina,'  and  fondness  for  Miss  Bnrney, 
538— death  of,  541— appears  to  have  revised  Miss  Biwney'a  <  Cecilia,' 
565 — quotations  from  her  writings,  566,  568. 
E 

Eeppel,  Lffb  of  Admiral  Lord,  61 — character  nf,  61,  62 — 95,  96 — his 
early  life,  62-64— appointed  To  the  command  of  the  Meditenvnean — 
n'>gotiation  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  €4,  65 — appointed  to  the  North 
American  station,  65,  66— services  between  that  period  end  1763, 
66-72— trial  of  Admiral  Byng,  6T-70~skinni«hing  action  with  M, 
Conflaos'  fleet,  T5,  74— Beflelsle  taken,  TS—Havanoah  taken,  76,  77 
— at  Lisbon  with  Lady  'favisteck,  77,  78 — letter  to  Lord  H»we,  on 
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the  vaoncy  o(  the  General  or  MerinH,  78,  79— ^ppomied  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  flvnt,  79 — enKimment  utf  the  l*le  of  Unhnnt, 
'  81,  8^2— pnii-efilingB  of  Sir  Huuh  Polhser— con rN martial  on  Kpp|>el, 
anrl  honuurahli-  ac^uiUBl,  83-86 — paxsinn:  (hruuKh  the  enemy's  line 
exHinineil,  tj7-93 — i.iglic  engagemt-nts  cundemni-il,  93,  93 — appuinled 
Firttt  Lunl  of  tlie  Admiralty,  93 — Ilia  nudiencu  wiiU  the  kiug,  94 — 
in  pat  tin  1 1  ty  he  displayed  in  the  diatribatiun  of  patrunage,  95. 

Liberal  Mensurea  and  Opinions — progress  of,  in  1842,  contrutfd  with 
the  rel'umia  of  former  years,  S4J,  244 — ouicry  raised  by  the  Tory 
parly  againnt  the  measures  of  the  Whina,  244-346 — who  promise  re- 
sults of  ibe  moHt  o|ipiisile  deicription  iniitend,  246,  247 — leading  cauoea 
whiib  pn.<liicfd  l\,e  Tory  majority  in  1842,  247-250— i>|>ening  of  the 
Sexaiun,  25U— Corn  Law  and  agriculturul  qa«"tions,25U-2J5— com- 
mercial lantf  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  255-257— financial  meaonreH  of  Feel'a 
Governrnpnt,  256-362 — progresa  of  education,  263-2C6 — outcry 
aguinit  llie  Pour  Liwa — alliance  between  Chartiiti  and  Tory-ltiidi- 
caU.  257 — sufTi-rini^s  of  tlie  working  claBses,  26S,  369 — minor  mea- 
anrKH  of  [be  Wl.ig  and  Tory  Gor^rnmenti,  209,  270— defence  of  the 
Qiiarlerly  litview  in  favuar  of  Liht-ral  nipaRures,  270-27 1 —foreign 
policy  will)  India.  271,272 — inexplicable  policy  of  Lord  £ll>-uboriiugh 
in  the  Ebb;,  272 — settlement  of  the  Norib  American  boamtary, 
272,  273. 

Light,  action  of,  on  coloured  bodies,  313 — is  potitive  on  vegetabla 
culoors,  339. 

Light,  Latent — iiscorerpd  hy  Profensnr  Moser  to  exist,  whilst  experi> 
meriting  in  Pliotiigenic  drawii>g,  343,  343. 

Lords  Hupper,  aacrament  of,  491,  492. 

Low   Countrirt — unparalleled   persecutions  in,  by  orders  of  Philip  II., 
456,  457 — dinturbed  by  the  controreri>y  between  the  religious  sects,  of 
wliicb  Gomar  and  Ariuitiiua  were  the  leaders,  460,  461. 
M 

Mait — his  progress  in  religion  and  morals — arts  and  sctencea,  all  tend  to 
the  great  parpoaefor  which  he  was  formed,  309-312. 

Memet,  Dr,  translation  of  Daguerre  on  Photogenic  drawing,  309. 

Moser,  Professor,  on  drawing  by  the  agency  of  light,  341 — concludes  in 
his  experiments  that  there  exists  latent  light,  342,  343. 
N 

Napier,  Colonel,  style  of  his  writing,  8 — exposes  the  dastardly  cotidurt 
of  Spain,  i,\. 

national  Debt  of  Great  Britain— history  of,  35-39— Ihe  sinking  fond 
policy  quPHtionei],  35. 

Napolron  Bonaparte — effects  of  bis  genius  and  infloence  on  Enrope, 

1^  54 — hia  ambition,  55,  56 — military  genius,  56*59 — personal  charac- 
ter, 59,  60 — influence  he  had  to  France,  152,  153 — contempt  b« 
had  for  the  Frenih  liar,  155,  156. 

Noval  H'ar/are— pausing  throQiih  the  enem/a  lioe  considered,  87-92 — 

night  attack  not  to  be  recommended,  92,  93. 
J^etctpofer  Beading   haa  btit  little  effect  in  strengthening  the  mind, 
^ItU-ijiflufDi;^  nf  t|)P  pr^ai  iti  Atoeric9»tid  Prit«iii,  ^IS-SSO, 
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Ifey,  M«r»hal — his  conduct  on  the  tnnitinK  of  Bonaparte  at  Cinnesi 
lafi,  1>9— IiU  RrHtbrt^ach  of  dnty,  liiO,  161 — conduct  after  the  Uttle 
of  Waterloo,  161— trial  of,  162-166-167— letter  from  Lord  Holland 
on  tlie  illfgality  of  the  trial,  163-166— the  execntiuu  of,  one  of  ibe 
firos'iest  fitults  of  the  resturalinit,  167,  16>4. 

AirDce'j,  M^  iliacuveries  in  pliotogruphy,  315 — communicated  his  viewa 
to  the  Royal  Sodcty  of  London,  315,  316 — entered  into  copartnery 
with  M.  Dagnerre,  316. 

Norton  r.  Lord  Melbuurne — analyEis  of  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of, 
34[>-34g. 

O 

Oxford,  injurious  effect  of  the  thvotogical  mo»ement  at,  on  edncation, 
375-377-~pr»judiceB  it  has  excited  aj^inst  mere  acientific  or  literary 
pnr»uit»,  377-3H0. 

Oxford,  Etidcal  Philosophy  of— *ee  Setoetr*  Chriitian  Morali. 

Pa'mertton,  Viscount — speeches  of,  on  May  10th,  and  July  2lBt,  18*2. 
241. 

Peel's,  Sir  Rohert,  Financial  Statement  in  1842,  241— his  corn-law  hill 
cunnidered,  '2bO-2b5-~Wta  cnmmfrciat  taritf,  255-257— hia  eunndul 
measuren,  257-262 — see  Liberal  Mtaiurta. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain's  persecutions  in  the  Nctherlanda,  456,  457. 

Photogenic  Drawing — early  discoreries  of  Mr  Wedgewooil  in,  313-315 

M.    Daguerre's    discoverieit,   316-319  —  those   of    M.    Becqnerel, 

318,  319- of  M.  Clandet,  319— of  iMr  Talbot,  323-326— ad  vantages 
wiiich  the  «cienie  has  conferred  upon  society,  328-333 — comparison 
between  DaRnerr^otype  and  Calotjpe  —  researches  of  Sir  John 
Herschell,  334-336 — Mr  Tslboc  on  the  white  spots  which  appear  on 
the  paper,  336,  337 — Sir  John  Herschell's  meihod  of  preventing  their 
occurrence,  337— Sir  D.  Brewster's  method,  337— Sir  J.  Herscbell'a 
diacoveries  in,  338,  339 — interesting  facts  and  views  of  Professor 
Draper  on  the  art,  339-341 — extraordinary  disco veriea  of  Professor 
Moser  on  the  agency  of  liglit,  341-343. 

PiU— hit  expediency  in  establishing  the  sinking  fund,  35,  Sfi. 

Political  and  Part^  Triumpht—irw  glprjr  of,  241,  242. 

Private  Judgment  (Right  ol)- met  em  psych  oaia  of  error,  382,  383 — 
cautions  method  in  which  error  in  relation  to  the  right  of  private 
juitgrnent  is  attempted  to  be  revived,  383,  384- proper  meaning  of 
the  term,  3S*,  •3fl5— attack  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the 
Briti»h  Crilie,  Joly  1841,  386,  387— thoughts  suggested  by  the  pas- 
wa^,  387,  388 — ita  persecuting  character,  388,  390 — principal  Arou- 
HBNT3  fur  RRLI0I0U9  Fhbedou  Slated,  390-392 — modiGcations  of 
the  persecuting  (the  only  consistent;  system — Jonaa  Proaat's  "  moder- 

'    ate  penalties,"  392, 393 — refutation  of  it — similar  aentimenta  enounced 

"  by  the  writer  in  the  Briliih  Crilie,  393-395— the  apirit  of  perwculion 
survived  long  the  legalization  of  the  principle*  of  tuleration,  SOS- 
folly  of  advocating  suhjection  to  hnman  authority,  and  yet  repudiating 
the  employment  of  violence,  395-397— the  Popish  <loctrine  of  the 
Church's  Infsllibil^iy,  alone  can  annul  or  limit  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  397,  398— every  other  mode  of  nullifying  orcircamwribing 
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that  <  Right'  eithar  nugatorj;  orfiagUiou*,  398— falsity  of  the  argo- 
meot  of  the  writer  in  tbe  Srituh  Crtiic  eiposed,  398-402— Mr  Glad- 
stone's theory  examined,  402-404 — -theory  that  Sc.riplure  is  incom- 
plt^te,  and  ii  to  he  ■upplemeoted  hy  iraJition,  405-107 — servile  and 
unreasoning  belief  inculcated  by  the  Tractarlan*,  note,  407,  408 — 
the  guides  thenselrfs  at  nriance,  409 — other  argurosDis  in  favonr  of 
tbis  <  Kiglit,'  409,  410 — private  jailgment  to  be  obeyed  in  preference 
to  any  aDihority  not  ailmitted  to  be  infullible,  410-412 — tliia  priociple 
proved  to  be  mnivertaliif  applicable,  412,  413 — acqaiescence  in  tb« 
mora^tf^  of  Clirislianity  univertal,  413,414 — inconBiaCencyuf  chaining 
a  conscientious  Separatiat  with  sis,  415,  416 — adTantHges  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  416-419, 

Procii/enctf-— design  of,  in  making  all  advances  in  morals  and  physics 
tend  to  the  grand  purpose  for  whirh  he  formed  man,  S09-3I2. 

Prussia,  unhappy  position  of,  from  1795  to  1806,  49,  50. 

Puritan  Character,  Dr  Arnold's  Vindication  of,  360,  361. 
R 

Jiafftior'a,  Captain — eiiga|;enieut  in  the  Isis  frigate  of  fifty  guns  with 
a  French  serenty-fonr,  91. 

Reign  i^  Terror  in  France,  131-145. 

Reliffioui  Freedom,  principal  arguments  for,  stated,  390-2— refutation  of 
theuriea  in  support  of  interference  with  ii,  39J-395. — See  Private 
Judgment. 

Religious  Creed,  necessity  of  one  to  tbe  employment  of  the  human 
facslties  asserted  and  disproved,  467-8. 

Rob«ipierre—o\i}eeM  and  character  of,  139-141— arrested  by  order  of 
the  Coavention,  141 — proceedings  of  the  Convention,  142 — M.  Ber- 
ryer's  nwrative  of  the  attack  on  the  Commune  at  the  Hotel  de  Villf, 
deatli  of  Robespierre,  143,  145. 

Rmaia,  deep  policy  of,  53,  54. 

S 

Scripltms — aaaerted  to  be  (be  guide  to  erery  speciea  of  scientific  Unth, 
467,  &c. 

Snijfne,  Madame  de,  and  her  Contemporaries,  203 — the  present  publica- 
tion deficient  in  information  regarding  tliis  delightful  writor,  205 — ac- 
coont  of  faer  ance'itors  and  oilier  kindred,  205, 206 — her  early  years  and 
education,  207,  208  —  appearance,  208 — married  to  S6vigDe — his 
character,  208,  209 — correapondence  with  her  couiin,  Count  Bossy 
Rabatia,  209-211  —  wits  and  men  of  laehion  ivho  made  love  tu 
her,  211— courieons  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  212  —  coamo  of 
life  she  parsaed,  S12-S14 — particolars  r«garding  her  son,  the  Mar- 
<)uis,  214,  215 — regarding  ber  daogliter — maternal  sud  filial  affection 
displayed  by  both,  215— deatb  of,  215,  216— ber  descendants,  216— 
letters  quoted,  217-232— visited  by  Horace  VValfvle,  232,  233— 
remains  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  ber  writ'mg,  233 — analysis  of 
ber  style  and  manners,  234-236. 

Seweite  Christian  Morals — Oxford  edacMimi,  464 — bad  influenoe  of 
gmtronage  in  every  depsrtmeiit  of  public  education,  464-466 — charac- 
ler  of  Mr  Sefvell's  work.  466 — fnndaDienlal  princijile  awumed  by 
hiui,  and  tivo  prujiosilions  ulkicb  be  leys  down,  4tit>,  467— the  ne- 
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cwiity  of  B  retigiom  cmd  to  the  employ nirat  of  tbe  bDrasn  fcraltjei, 
and  the  ScriptuTes  the  guide  lo  erery  species  of  acieBiific  tmih,  csa- 
•nned,  467,  468 — nt*  to  be  nn.dt  of  the  natnre,  &c.,  of  God  in  phy- 
■ical  inrcBtigBtlon*,  466,  Ac. — marvelloiu  efiecta  attribntwl  lo  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  470, 17i~->tbe  mytierie*  of  tbe  DJ'ine 
UBtnre  ahmdawed  fonh  btbd  in  brate  nMtter,  472 — application  of  tbis 
roMoning  to  civil  aEFain,  473— to  phyaiology,  &&,  473,  474— title  of 
tbe  work  ioappropriBte — it«  rtal  apirit  and  oliject,  474-476 — whicb  ia 
tbe  Catholic  Charch  ? — ita  i:onclitioiiB — claim  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land oa  the  gronnd  of  aposlolical  ancceaaion,  476-479 — on  the  gronod 
of  MteBtial  independence  of  any  homan  power — tbe  aoprenie  Irgielative 
power  of  tbe  Cbnrch  vested  ia  Purliament,  480-4tJ3 — aom-total  of 
Mr  S.'a  Chriatian  morale,  483 — anibcrity  of  the  Charch,  and  tbe  faith 
it  reqDtrea,  463-486 — beginning  of  the  Church'a  education — bapliemal 
r«^neratioD,  4S6-468— the  alleged  change  not  viaible,  4B8-1SI — 
the  Lord'a  Supper  and  Confirmation,  491,  492— prayer,  498~bia  de- 
finition of  Tirtue,  492 — dependence  of  laymen  on  the  clergy,  and 
the  forbearance  tbey  are  to  expect,  492,  49S— examinatiMi  of  bia 
further  abaurditiea,  493,  494— aympathy  of  tbe  Cbureb,  494,  495— 
the  author's  statement  of  hia  caae  ahaord  and  oifeuaive,  495,  496. 
ShakMptare  inrariahly  depicted  the  hnman  mind  aa  being  operated  npon, 
not  hy  one  ruling  pasaion,  but  hy  a  crowd  of  passions,  560-5C:?. 

Spain,  discreditable  conduct  of,  daring  the  Peninsular  war,  dt — tbe  par- 
tisan warfare  of  her  peaaantry  condemned,  51-53. 

Sladtholder  of  Holland,  abolishment  of,  in  1667,  446 — hi^h  powers  of 
the  office  an  anomaly  in  a  republic,  447. 

Staletman — what  be  baa  to  look  to  in  the  performance  of  hia  duty,  455. 
T 

Talhol,  Henry  Fox,  on  photogenic  drawing,  nanied  by  him  Calotype, 
315— see  Calotype. 

Tatflor'a  (Henry)  Edwin  the  Fair,  96 — laws  which  regulate  the  tragic 
mnae,  97,  98— abridged  sketch  of  tbe  Drama,  99- 101 — objection  to  tbe 
plot,  101,102 — the  drama  full  of  delineation  and  contrast  of  characlerti, 
102 — analysia  of  the  dramatic  character  of  St  Dunatan,  104-110 — of 
Wulfaun  the  Wise,  110  112— of  Leon,  llS-llS—of  Athulf,  115— of 
the  other  peraonagea  in  the  drama,  115,  116— characterized  as  poa- 
aeasing  the  highest  claims  of  poetry  and  of  philosophy,  1 16-120. 

Theology — undue  pre-eminence  assigned  to,  by  Mr  Sewell,  466,  &c. 

Tradition — argument  hronghl  from  it  agniust tbe  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, 405-407. 

Tragic  fVTilers — laws  which  have  regulated  all  great,  97,  98. 

Travelling — beneficial  influence  which  tbe  act  of,  haa  on  health,  434,  435. 

Triple  Alliance,  what  led  to  the,  451 — waa  it  serviceable  lo  the  good 
of  Holland?  451,  452 — broke  hy  the  beseneBs  and  dishooeiity  of 
Charlea  11.,  452. 

W 

WaipoU,  Horace,  impreaeiona  of,  on  visiting  Madame  de  Sirigne, 
232,  233. 

Wtuhington — compared  with  Olden  Borrrvchlf,  Ab?, 
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WtdgewooiCa,  ThomM,  (liscoveries  iu  photogenic  drawing,  SlS-315— 
■PC  {'holography, 

Witt,  John  Uh — character  an  a  lUtesnian,  443i  444 — horn  at  the  moat 
eventfo]  portion  oF  the  17th  century,  444 — i>1iicte<l  Grand  Prniionary 
of  Holland — duties  uf  the  officf,  444,  445 — condition  of  Holland 
at  hit  acceMion  tit  office,  445 — itand  he  made  Bftaiiist  tho  clamour  of 
hit  cODntrvmen  for  war  against  England,  445,  446 — war — Dutch  de- 
feateil,  446 — coti6ded  to  negotiate  peace — ratification  of  peace,  and 
outcry  againut  him,  446 — by  bit  inUuence  the  office  of  Siftdtholder 
abolished,  446— hia  purity  questioned,  446,  447 — zenith  of  hit  repu- 
tation, 447,  44f4 — gtained  \»*  own  and  hi«  contiiry'a  reputation  by 
giTinfi;  np  to  Charle*  11.  three  of  the  regicides,  448,  449 — war 
tiiih  En|i[land,  449— im  men  Re  exertiuns  he  made  at  the  Texel,  449, 
450— sends  the  Dutch  deet  np  the  Thames,  450— caoie  of  the 
celebrated  Triple  Alliance,  4Jl,  452 — broke  by  the  meanness  ami 
pri>fli);acy  of  Charles  JI.,  452 — claniunr  against  the  Pensionary  and 
\n*  brother  the  Admiral,  453 — massarred  by  the  mob,  453 — what  hand 
liad  William  HI.,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  this  horrible  occnrreuce? 
453,  454— reflections  on  such  a  catastrophe,  454,  455. 

ffiJf —comparison  bt>tween,  and  Barneveidl,  462,  463. 

Wood,  Charles,  Esq.  M.P.,  speech  of,  on  the  duty  on  foreign  wnol,  241. 
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